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the several Charges thereon, ami converting the Gross Amount iuto Sterling at the Mercantile Rates of 
Exchange at which Bills were drawn from Calcutta on London in each Year ; also an Account of the Sale 
Proceeds of Indigo in London, deducting all Charges, with a Statement of the Net Profit or Loss, and the 
Rate per Rupee realized in Sterling in each Year as a Remittance to Euglaiid, 

(Commons’ Report, October 1831*.Appx.) 

Statement of the Quantity and Cost in London of Write List Cloth (Red) Exported to India in 1813-14, 
and to be Exported in 8828-29 by the East-lndia Company .. (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Statement of the Prices of British Culieocs/&e. in October 1813 and 1828 (Commons’ Paper 1829, No. 285.) 

An Account of the Trade between the Eastern Islands and India, from 1814-15 to 1826-27, 

(Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

An Account of the Trade between the Eastern Islands and India, 1827-28 and 1828-29, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 211.) 

Ditto .. ... ditto, 1829-30 and 1830-31 .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, N6.37) 

An Account of the Quantity of Registered Tonnage employed by the East-lndia Company in their Trade to 

i our Indian Possessions, from 1809-10 to 1827-28 .. .. (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

’Ditto •• •• ditto, 1828-29 to 1830-31 .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 87.) 

Accounts of the Quantity ayd Value of Cargoes Exported by American Ships from British Indio, 1815-16 to 
1826-27 ” •• •• f • - •• .. (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. ... ditto, 1S27 255 and 1828-29, 

, * (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 46; Commons’ Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31 ) 

An Account of the Quantity of American Tonnage which has cleared out from the different Ports of British 

* India, from 1815-16 to 1826-27 •• •• •• (Commons’Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1827-28 and 1828-29, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 46; and Commous’ Minutes of Evidence^ 1830-31 ) 

An Account of the American Trade to the British East-Indies, 1826 and 1827 (Enclosure in Loiter from 
Mr. Lack, dated 12 December 1828) .. .. .. (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Selections from Cojiie’s-of Communications respecting the Coni Mines of India weceiyed at the, India House 
from the different Presidencies .. .. .. (Commons’ Report, October 1831, Appx.) w 

Copies or Extracts of all Despatches sent to India by the Court of Directors, since the passing of the Act 53 
Geo. III., c. 155, as to life Interference of the Agents of the Company with Private Traders in respect of any 
Article of which both are Purchasers ^ .. .. (Commons’ Report, October 1831, Appx.) 

. Copies or Extracts of all Despatches sent to India by the Court of Directors since the passing of the Act 53 

• Goo. III., c. 155, rcluUgBoto the Reduction of the Customs and Inlaud Duties in India, and the Proceedings 

had thereupon .. .. .. * (Commons’Report, rOctober , 1831, Appx.) 

Copies of Correspondence, lifted in 1828 and 1329, relating to the Cultivation of Cottomand Tobacco in 
the East Indies • .. (Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx. &c.; Lords’ Paper,4830, No. 5/; and Commons’ 

' , Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Correspondence and Papers relating to the Character and Qualities cf Cotton Woo), 

, (Commons’Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31, &e.) 
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Extract Letters in the Revenue Department, dated in 1824 and 182(1 and Copy Minute of Mr. Trowcr, and 
Resolution of Government of Bengal, respecting the Cultivation of Coffee In India, - ' 

e (Lords’Report, 1830, Appx. &c.; and *ords’ Paper, 1830, No. 56.) 


Ill_TRADE* OP CHINA, EXCLUSIVELY—THE HEAD OF “ TEA TRADE,” EXCEPTED. 

An Account of the Annual Value of the Trade between the Subjects of Great Britian and China, 1814*15 to 
1827*38 •• -• •• •• •• •• (Commons’ Paper, 1820, No. 285.) 

Ditto •* •• ditto, 1827-28 to 1829-30, 

(Lords' Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 211.) 

Ditto *• •• ditto, 1830-31 .. .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 37 ) 

Accounts of all Imports and Exports between Great Britain and China, from 1811 to 1828, specifying 
the Quantity and Value of the principal Articles; and distinguishing the Trade of the East-India 
Company from the Privilege Trade, « (Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx. and Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 144.) 

Ditto -- •• ditto, 1829 .. .. -• (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38.) 

Ditto •• •• ditto, 1830-31 -- •• -- ’ (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37-) 

A Return of the Trade with China carried on by the East-India Company, and by Private Ships under the' 
British Flag, for the Fifteen Years ending with 1827-28; distinguishing this principal Articles, and the 
TonttSge employed .. .. .. •• .. (Lords’Report, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto •• •• ditto, 1828-20 to 1830*31 • •• ditto, 

*| (LordPPaper, 1831, No. 36; Ditto, 1832, No. 55.) 

A Return of the Value of the Foreign Export and Import Trad^of the Port of Canton, from 1813-14 to 
1830-31; distinguishing the Trade carried on by each of the different Nations from that under the British 
Flag; and rIso the Trade carried on by the Company from that carried on by Private India Ships, with 
the Tonnage employed by each Nation in each Year for the same period, 

(Lords’ Pupers, No. 124 of 1830, No. 36 of 1831, and 55 of 1832, and also Report of 1830, 

Appx. and Commons’ Report, October 1831, App^.) 

An Account of the Quantity and Value of all Manufactures, exclusive of Woollens, Exported by the East- 
India Company and their Officers to China, in the Nineteen Years ending 30 April 1829, 

• Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285. f 

Ditto ditto, in 1829-30, . 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No^38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 168.) 

Ditto *• •• ditto, 1830-31 .. -x (Lords’ Pa^er, 1832, No. 3/.) 

An Account of the Invoice Value of the East-IncFia Company’s Trade between Ghina and (England* from 
1814-15 to 1827-28 -• -- •• •• •• (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285J 

Ditto ' ditto, 1828-29 and 1829-30, % 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 168.) 

Ditto •• ditto, 1830-31 .. -- .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, N»'37,) 

An Account of the Quantity of British Manufactures annually Imported by the East-India Company Into'the 
Port of Canton, from,|809»10 to 1827-28; specifying particularly the quantities of-tVdbllens and Cottons 
imported • • • • • * • • • • • • (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 1 285.) 

Ditto ... •• ditto, 1828 29 and 1829-30, 

(Lords’Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’Paper, 1831, No. ] 08 .) 
Ditto -. •• ditto, 1830-31 .. .. ... (Lords’Paper, 1832, No.37.) 

Statement of the Quantity and Cftifin London of Woollens Exported to China in 1813.14, and to be 

; Exported in Id28f29 *• ■ •• •• . •• •• (Comrdbqj^Papw, 1829, No. 285.) 

An Account of the <$mntity gf Woollens Exported by the East-India Com^fny to China, from .1810 to 
1829 »• ■>, •• *• •• •* (Commons’ Uper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto. •• .. ditto,: 1829-30, 

* (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No, 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No, 168.) 1 

Ditto. -• •• ditto, 1830-81 .. ... .. (Lorda’ E- ;, 1832, No.87) 
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An 'Account of G^ods Exported by the Court of Directors from England to Canton, from 1822-23 to 
1828-29, and a Statement or the Gain or Loss on the Sales of the Company’s Exports in each Year 

* (Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.;' and Lords’ Paper, 1820, No. 141.) 

Ditto •• .. ditto, 1829-30 •> .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1831, No. 38.) 

J()itto .. .. ditto, 1830-31 .. .. .. (Lords* Paper, 1832, No. 37-) 

, * 

An Account of Long EUs, Broad Cloth, and Camlets, demanded from and Exported to China, from 
1811-12 to 1829-30 .. .. .. .. .. (Lords’Paper,'*1830, No. 98.) 

An Account of Lead and Tin, ditto .. ditto, from 1811-12 to 1829*30, (Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 98.) 

An Account of Sundry Articles of British Manufacture and Produce which have been Exported to China 
upon Experiment, not having been demanded by Indent, from 1811 to 1829, _*>• 

(Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 98 

' V 

An Account showing the Amount of the Cargoes (and of what consisting) consigned from the Factory at 
Canton to England, likewise the Amount of all Payments for which England is debited, from 1822-23 
to 1828 29 •• • • (Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 139; and Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto •• .. ditto, 1829-30 .- .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1831, No. 38.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1830-31 •• ■ .. .. • (Lords’Paper, 1832. No. 37.) 

An Account of the Prime Cost and Quantity of Raw Silk Exported from Canton by the East-India 
Company, from 1809-10 1827-28 •• .. .- (Commons’ Papers, 1829, No. 286.) 

Ditto .. * .• ditto, 1828-29 and 1829-30, V. 

. (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, Uo. 168 ) 

Ditto .. •• ditto, 1830-31 .. .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, 37.) 

An Account of the Registered Tonnage employed by the East-India Company in their Trade to China, 
from 1809-10 to 1827-28 .. .. .. ,, .. (Commons’Paper, 1829, No. 28ft.) 

Ditto •• .. ditto, 1828-20 tct i830-31 .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 87-) 

An Account of the Quantity of Registered Tonnage belonging to the East-India Company clearing out 
annually from Canton for England, 1810 to 1828 ... (Commons”Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto •• -- ditto, 1829 to 1831 .. .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 87.) 

An Account of all Sums paid for Freight, Demorage, &c. on Ships employed by the East-India Company 
in the Chintf Trade, from 1822 to 1828 (Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.; and Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 671 
Ditto .. •• ditto, 1829 and 1830 .. .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 87 ) 

S 

An Account of the Rate of Freight per Ton paid 'by the East-India Company from China on the Average 
of the wbclc Tonnage, from 1824 to 1829, 

• 7 (Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.; Lords' Paper, 1830, No. 43; and Commons’ 

Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto, .. J •• ’ ditto, from 1824 to 1830 , ■- (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 87 ) 

Ditto, which will probabfy be paid on ditto, of the Years 1830 to 1834, 

• (Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

An Account of the Charges imposed by the Chinese Government f i Ships in the Company’s Service 
entering the Port of Canton, from 1814-15 to 1827-28 .. (Commons’ Paper, 1829., .No. 285.) 

Ar^Account of the Charges incurred by the East-India Company on their Shipping at Canton,!including 
. the Measurement of Ships, &c. from 1822-23 to 1828-29, 

' j ’. (Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.; and Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 81.) 

Ditto .. .. ’ ditto, 1829-30 and 1830-31 .. .. * (Ld&s’ Paper 1832, No. 87.). 

Statement of the Manner in which the Freight and Charges on Ships proceeding to China via Bengal, Madras, 

’ and Bombay are apportioned on the Outward and Homeward Voyages, 

(Commons’Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

An Account of the Losses sustained by the East-India Company in the China Trade, from 1822,-23 to 
1828 t 29, by Perils, of t kfcS ea, &c., (Lords’ Repprt, 1830, Appx.; and Lords’ Paper, 1830, No, 142.) 
Ditto " , i. fljjpb, 1829-30 .. .. .. ^ (Lords'Paper, J831, No. 38.) 

Ditto ■. .. di%o, 1830-31 , * .. .. .. (Lords’Papbr, 1832, No. 37.) 

* 

A. Statement of the Company’s Establishment of Supracargoea, &c. at Canton, specifying the Rank of 
** each; theft’respeotire Salaries; hint all other Charges of tm Establishment,- likewise the Commission paid 
/to.eteh Aft, tbCM$Ufopean Of China Sales of Goods, from 1822-83 to 1828-29, 

(Lords’ Report,-1830, Appx.; Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx. ^ 

> ii. b 2 
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A* Statement of the Company’s Establishment of Supracargoes, *&c. at Canton, speoifying the Rank of 
each, their respective Salaries, and all other Charges of the Establishment; l*|cewise the Commission paid 
to each on the European or Ciiiitifttaloa of Goods, from 18&3-&4 to 1828*21), (Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 45.) 

Ditto' .. .. ditto/ 1829-30, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38 (Statements 41 and 45); and Commons’ Minutes 
, of Evidence, 1830-3’. .) 

Ditto .. ' .. ditto, 1830-31, •* (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37 (Statements, Nos. 41 anfl.45) 

An Account showing all other Charges, as well in China as in England, incurred by the Eust-India Company 
in their Trade with China, including Freight, and stating the Actual Amount in each Year, from 
1823-24 to 1828-211, (Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.; and Commons’ Report, China Trade,1830, Appx ) 

Ditto .. -• ditto, 1820-30, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31.) 

Ditto .. •• ditto, 1830-31 .. .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37-) 

An Account of the actual Cost of all the Company’s Buildings in China up to the latest Date; also a 
Statement of the Sums expended in Repairs, Rent, Taxes, or otherwise, from 1822-23 to 1828-20, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 143.) 

Ditto •- •• ditto, 1829-30 •• « •* •• (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38.) 

Ditto •• .. ditto, 1830-31 .. .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 3J.) 

An Account of the Value of Imports into and Exports from Canton by "the Americans, from 1814-15 to 

1820-27 •• . •• •• *• (Commons’ Paper,* 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1827-28 and 1829-30, , * 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38, and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 211.) 
Ditto .. ditto, 1829-30 .. .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 37.) 

An Account of the Trade from the United States to CRina in 1820 and 1827, • 

• f ^ (Commons’ Papqr, 1829, No. 285 ) 

An Account of the Exports from Canton by the Americans, intended for American Consumption, from 
1815-10 to 1820-27 •• •• •• •• •• (Commons’Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1827-28 and 1828-29, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38, and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 211.) 
Ditto -- •• ditto, 1829-30 .. .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37-) 

An Account of the Exports from Canton by the Americans, intended for European Consumption, from 
1815-16 to 182G-27 •• •• •• •• •• (Commons’Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1827-28 and 1828-29, , 

(Lords’Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 211.) 
Ditto .. .. ditto, 1829-30 •• •• (Lords’Papef^JSSS, No. 37.) 

Statement of the Number of Furs imported into China by the Americans, from 1804-5 to 1820-27, 

(Commons’ Papt%, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1827-28 and 182?-29, * • 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 211.^ 

Ditto .. .. ditto 1829-30 •• •• •• (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37.) 

Quantities and Value of British Manufactures Imported into China by the Americans from 1824-25 to 
182fi-2>; and also the Amount Imported by the Eost-India Company and their Officers in the same Years, 

» (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1827-28 ami 1828-29, . 

, (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons' Pafcr, 1831, NoiJiffe ) 

Ditto .. .. ’ ditto, 1829-30 .. .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37-) 

A Return of the Foreign Trade with China carried on by the Americans; distinguishing the principal 
Articles of Export and Import; also the Tonnage employed, from 1813-14 to 1827 28, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 124; and Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.) 
Ditto. .. .. ditto, 1828-39 .. .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 18B1,No!36.> 

Ditto j .. ... ditto, 1829-30 . ... (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No, 55.) 

An Account showing uie Amymt of all Bills of Exchange drawn upon the^Cburtsof Dircctors*by the 
Suprncargoes at Canton from 1822-23 to 1828-29, in Tales, con^rted into Sterling Money at the Rate of 
Gr. 8 d. per Tale, contrasted*with the Amount of the Payment of the said Bills actually made in "Sterling 
Money ... .. (Lords’Report, 1830, Appx.; and Lords’Paper, 1830, No. 140.)? 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1839-30, ditto .. ... .. (Lords’ Paper, 1831^ No. 38.) 

* Ditto ... .. ditto, 1830-31,ditto .. .*• .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832,Ntf 37 ) 
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A Return of tbtf H.otes of Exchange and lights at which the Select Committee at Canton have drawn Bills 
on the Court of Directors in England; distinguishing the Rate at which the Canton Treasury was opened 
■ gt-ncridly from the Rates at which the Commanders and Officers of die Company’S Ships were supplied 
with Rills, conformably*!) the Charter-party Agreements, from 1814-15 to» 18:28-20, with the Amount of 
the Bills in each Year .. .. .. (Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.i 

^Ltyto .. 4 .. ditto, 1829-30 .. .. . (Commons’Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31.) 

A Return of the Rates of Exchange and Sights at which the Select Committee at Canton have drawn Bills 
oh the several Presidencies in India, and the Amount, in each Year from 1814-15 to 1828-29, 

(Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto ditto, 4829-30 •• (Commons’Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31.) 

An Account showing the Amount of all Supplies from England to the Factory at Canton, from 1822-23 tag' 
1828-29 .. .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 139; and Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx#) 

Ditto ' h .. ditto, 1829-30 .. •• .. (Lords’Paper, 1831, No. 28.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1830-31 •- -- •• (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37) 


IV—TEA* TRADE, &e. 


An Account of the Prime Cost and Quantity of Tea Exported from Canton by the East-India Company 
» from 1809-10 to 1827*28 •• •• •• (Commons’Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1828-29 and 1829-30, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 168.) 

Ditto .. .. ^ditto, 1830-31 •• • .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No.37.) 

An Account of the Quantity of Tea Expired by the teast-lndia Company from Canton; specifying tin- 
several kinds of Tea, and the average Prime Cost per Pound, from 1822-23 to 1828-29, 

(Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.; Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 44; and 
Commons’Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 


Ditto .. ditto, 1829-30, 

(Lords’Paper, 1831,* No. 38; and Commons’Minutes of Evidence, 1830*31.) 

Ditto ■ • t ... ditto, 1830-31 .. •• (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 37.) 

An Account of the Quantity nud Sale Amount of Teas sold by the East-India Company, from 1810-11 to 
t 1828-29 .. .. .. .. .. .. (Commons’Paper, 1829, No. 283) 

Ditto -• .. ditto, 1823*29 and 1829-30, 

m (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No.38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 168.) 

>' Ditto .. ditto, 1830-31 X .. .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 37 ) 

A Return of the ttuantitios and Prices of the several Sorts of Tea sold by he East-India Company, from 
181*415 to ^28-29 * .. .. •- .. (Papers of February 1830.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1829-30, (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831. No. 168.) 

Ditto .. .. djtto, 1830-31 .. .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37-) 

A Statement showing the Average Sole Price per Pound of all Teas sold by the East-India Company, from 
18^4-15 to 1828-29 .. •• .. .. (Papers of February 1830.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1829-30 

* *. (Lords’Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’Paper, 1831 No. 168.) 

Ditto > •• .. ditto, 1824 to 1830 (Commons’ Report, October 1831, Appx.) 

Ditto •. .. ditto, 1830-31 -- -■ .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 37.) 


An Account of the Quantity of Tea put up to Sale in the Years 1826 to 1828, the Quanti/ sold, and 
the Quantity refused by the Buyers (including the private Trade of the Commanders and Office s), 

. ^Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto .. ditto, 1829 and 1830, ditto, 

(Lords’Paper, r831, No. 38; and Commons’ Piper, 1831, No. 168 ) 

Ditto *.. 1831 .. # ditto .. .. \( Lords’ Papfr, 1832, No. 37) 

Quantity and Value of Tea unsold in cach*Year from 1815 to 1829, W 

% (Commons’ Rcpprt, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto .. ditto, 1st May 1830 •• (Commons’Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31.) 

Dltlo #> .. ditto, 14th June 183Q .. (Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 


• • 
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Arf Accpunt of the several Sales of the East-India Company firbm 1822*23 to 132^3fe wci^inj the 
Quantity of each kind of Tea sold* the average Price at which each kind wp put up, and at which each 
kind was sold at each Sale, • _ _ __ 

(Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx. j Lends* Paper, 1830, No. 43; and 
Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1838, Appx.) 

Ditto .. .. r ditto, 1830, /*v J 

(Lords’Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Minutes of Evidertbe, 183<k#i ) 


ditto, 1831 


(Lords* Paper, 1838, No. ‘37-) 


A-Return of the Average Time the whole Quantity of Tea sold at each Quarterly Sale had been in the' 
Com|>any’s Warehouse prior to such Tea being put up to Sale, for the Yetrs 1827 to 1820, 

(Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 
Ditto .. .. ditto, 1830 .. •* (Commons* Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31.) 


Statements of the Probable Freight and Demorage per Pound on Teas to be imported in the Years 1830 
to 1831 .. -- •• •• *• (Commons’Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Statement of the aftual Expenditure of the East-Xndia Company in their Tea Trade, from Wastage and 
Allowance, from 1814-15 to 1828-29 .. (Commons’Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto .. •• ditto, 1829-20 .. ?. (Commons* Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31.) 


Account of the Profit and Loss on the East-India Company’s Tea Trade yith China, for 1828-29; stating 
the Prime Cost, how calculated, the Freight and Demorage, the Charges incurred in Landing, See. &c., the 
Interest and Insurance, as calculated to make the Upset Price; the Supra-cargoes’ Commission, and all* 
other Charges incurred either in England or China (Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto ; .. - - ditto, 1829-30 .. .. (Commons’Minutes of Evidence, 1830. ^ 

Total Amount of Tea Duty collected by the East-Indfa Company, and paid over to Ilis Majesty’s Govern, 
raent,from 1814-15 to 1829-30 .. tf (Cannons’ Report, China T«nde, 1830, Appx.j 

A Return of the Establishment of the Excise for collecting the Revenue on the Imports of Tea in London, 
stating in Detail the several Branches, and their Expense in 1829, 

(Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Return to an Order for a Copy of the Accounts and Estimates presented by the East-India Company to the 
Treasury for the last Five Years, specifying the Orders of Importation, Price of Sale, &c., of Tea, 

(Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, App£.) 

An Account of the Quantity and Value of Teas sold by the East-India Company at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from 1813-14 to 1827-28; also showing the Rate of Colonial Duty payable thereon, * 

(Commons’ Pftpe r^l829 . No. 285.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1828-29 and 1829-30, ditto, * • 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, N& 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 138.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1830-31 .. -• (Lords’ Pa^fer, 1832, Ng. 37 ) 

Instructions to the Agent at the Cape relative to the putting-up Price of Teas, * * 

(Commons* Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.^ 


An Account of the Quantity and Value of Teas sold by the East-India Company at Quebec and Montreal, 

1825- 20 to 1827-28, with the Rate of Colonial Duty payable thereon, (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto •• ditto, 1828-29 and 1829-30, ditto, 

(Lcrds’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 108.) 

Ditto .• .. ditto, 1830-31 •• >• •• (Lords’ Hper, 1832, No* 37.) 

An Account of the Quantity and Value of Teas sold by the East-India Company at Halifax, in the Years 

1826- 27 and 1827-28, with the Rate of Colonial Duty payable thereupon, 

(Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 


Ditto .. .. ditto, 1828-29 and 1829-30, ditto, 

, (Lords* Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No.*168.} 

Ditto* .. .. ditto, 1830-31 .. . •• -. (Lords’ Paper, 1882, No. 370 

An Account of the. Quantity of Tea Exported from Great Britian to Foreign Europe, to British Coldnies and 
Possessions, and to all other Parts, from 1814 to 1829, •• (Papers pf February 1830.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, in the Year, ending 5 January 18S0, 

* (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No* 45; and Conpaona* Paper, 1831, No. 217*1 


• • ditto, .* -ditto •• *5 January 1831 (Lords’ Paper, 1832, Ng. 32.) 


Ditto • . 
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Copy Correspoqdttnce, &c. between the Beard of Control and the Court of Directors, in 1824, regarding a 
Memorial preffnted to the Lords of the Treasury from certain Tea Dealers of the City of Edinburgh, 

, « (Commons’ Report, China.Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Copy of Edicts of the ChiqBse Government against the Exportation of Tea from any Port or Ports of China, 

(Commons' Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 


Memorial from the Bombay Merchants as to the Suspension of the Intercourse with China, May 1815, 

—v* (Commons’Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Copies of Correspondence and Papers, dated 1828 and 1829, relative to the Interruption of the East-India 
Company’s Trade at Canton, .. .. (Commons’Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, relative to the Suspensioh'of ditto, 1829-30, 

(Commons’ Report, October 1831, Appx.) 


Copies of Papers relating to the alleged Breach of the Laws of China, 

^ - .. (Commons’ Report, October 1831, Appx.) 


Ditto 

Ditto 
at Canton 


ditto, relating to the Death of Mr. Mackenzie at Canton, 

(Commons’ Report, October 1831, Appx.) 

ditto, relating to an Armed Force for the protection of the Company’s Factory 
' .. .. .. (Commons’ Report, October 1831, Appx.) 


Ditto .. .. ditto, relating to Orders for Ships moving down the lliver to return the Fire of the 

Forts, &c. of the Chinese .. .. .. (Commons’Report, October 1831, Appx.) 


Ditto 

# Privileges ’ .. 
Ditto .. . 

Factory at Canton 


ditto, relating to the Redress of Grievances, or the Acquisition or Assertion of 
.. -- .. .. (Commons’Report, October 1831, Appx.,) 

ditto) relating to the Aggression committed by the Chinese Authorities on the 
.. .. .. .. .. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 22.) 


Proclamation of the Chinese Government concerning the Trade carried on by Shopmen, dated 14 July 1828, 
• (Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 102.) 

A List of Hong Merchants, stating the pafficular Privileges and Powers with which they are invested in 
respect to the Canton Trade .. .. (Lords* Paper, 1830, No. 102 ) 

Rates of Duty payable upon Teas imported into New York .. (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 
Ditto .. ditto, (Lords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 168.) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, •• .. .. -. (Lords’Paper, 1832, No. 37.) 

Rates of Duty «n Teas as imposed by the American Tariff of 1824 (Enclosure in Letter from Mr. Lack, 
dated 12 December 1828) •• •• .. (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

An Account of the Quantity of Tea jmported into, and Exported from the United States in 1826 and 1827; 
(Enclosure in ditto) .. .. -• .. .. (Commons’ Paper, 1829, No. 283.) 

Copies of LdtTerir and Statements received from His Majesty’s Consuls Abroad relative to the Duties on, and 
the Price and Consumption of Tea in Forrfgn Countries, 

(Commons’ Parer, 1829, No. 285; Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.; Commons’ Report, on China Trade, 1830, 
- , * , * Appx.; and Papers of February 1830.) 

Copies of Correspondence and Papers relating to the Samples of Teas procured from Foreign Countries by 
His Majesty's Consuls .. (Lords' Evidence, Appx.; Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx.) 
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Indigo. 

Tllli eullivation of indigo has been very beneficial to the interests of the inhabitants of the 
district of Tirhoot. It is impossible to look at the district without been struck with its high 
stale of cultivation and the quantity of forest land which has been brought under the plough. 
This improved cultivation is the effect of the funds received from the indigo planters, who 
have raised indigo on the ground which had been previously given up to com: it has certainly 
contributed to the wealth of the country. The condition of the ryots who labour for Euro¬ 
pean indig o pj anters. is worse than that of other ryots. There is no difference observable 
between tfiein. The indigo cultivators are rather better off. There is not in the districts 
where indigo is grown an increased consumption of British floods. The situation of the ryots 
has become worfle since? the great competition took,plaec. The cultivation of indigo has con¬ 
siderably benefited thS country ; the zemindars are becoming wealthy, and tho ryots are im¬ 
proved in condition, and possess more comforts than where that cultivation does not 
exist. The general conduct of indigo planters is very good. The improvement in the con¬ 
dition of the ryot depends much on the conduct of the planter: the latter is seldom guilty 
of oppression, as it is very contrary to his interest; though instances no doubt have occurred. 
Europeans have not been oppressive superiors. Ryots under Europeans are more favourably 
situated than othtrs.', The villages increase much in value. The natives are in a better con¬ 
dition where indigo is cultivated, and their land is better tilled. The possession of lands 
legally would enable tho planter to do morn than he did indirectly, and by the indirect hold¬ 
ing they were much improved. Before tho indigo planters had permission to hold lands in 
their own names, they obtained them by farming the different zemindaries in the names of 
their .servants, whence arose various oppressions of the planters towards the natives: they 
(impelled them to sow tt larger portion of land with indigo than they would otherwise have 
been inclined to do, and they took their best lands. Large farms were frequently taken in the 
names of servants, ’at great risk of loss. 'A lease from a zemindt^ places a planter in the 
shoes of the zemindar; the planter j>ays rent to the zemindar, anu< receives rent from the 

S pots. The advantage of the lease is to keep other Europeans off, and to induce the ryot, 
irQugh good will, to cultivate more land with the indigo. The lease gives no power of di- 
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meting the cultivation, but there is'no difficulty in inducing the ryots to cultivate indigo. 
There is a great disposition on the part of the ryots to engage in it. It is reported that ryots 
have been foijped to cultivate r'ndigo, but it is not a general practice. The ryot lias, by law 
a power to cultivate his land as he pleases. The ryot has generally % right to cultivate the 
land as ho likes, and the planter interferes with that right. ,The zemindars would seldom 
give a lease for mure than three years. A lease for twenty-one years would be sufficient 
enable the European speculator to derive the full benefit of the employment oiPhis capital. 
Greater interest in the land than is gained by making advances to the ryots, is often wanted. 
The power of holding lands is very essential to the cultivation of indigo. Indirectly, the de¬ 
fective administration of justice has an effect upon the production, as has also the want of 
free permission to Europeans to settle and colonize. If Europeans generally were enabled to 
hold leases, the production of indigo would not be much increased, as almost all tho lajjds 
fit for it are now in cultivation. It is not essential to tho interests of the manufacturer that 
ho should raise the articles which he manufactures; if he could do it through the ryots, 
it would be unnecessary for him to raise the articlo, but often he cannot. A very small por¬ 
tion of the indigo grounds are cultivated by Europeans on lease; the greater parts by ryots 
contracting to furnish the produce; the most profitable cultivation is through the ryots. 
The permission to hold land would be an advantage, hut the extension of the cultivation 
must depend on tho price ; a long term of years would not be.so good as a perpetuity. In 
almost all cases the planters make advances to the cultivators, who agree to deliver so much 
weed at. certain prices ; tile advance was two rupees a bega for cujtivation, and one for seed* 
and weeding. The better the-ground is dressed, the better is the produce of the indigo; it 
requires good culturo, but no particular skill. The crop is very uncertain; the native is 
put to great expense in cultivating it, and it often yields nothing ; thou the planter who has 
made the advances may be very oppressive* The ryot has no other remedy»aguinst oppres¬ 
sion than an appeal to the courts, where he has very little chance of having his appeal heard. 
Oppression is principally exercised in the lower 'parts of Bengal, where a number of low 
Europeans and Ilalf-eastes are settled. The advances made to the ryots induce them to cul¬ 
tivate indigo. They are frequently lost. Europeans have a difficulty in enforcing their 
agreements; they can only do it by applying to the courts. The ry,ots frequently make 
agreements with more than ono planter, which leads to great violence and oppression; in 
cutting the weed, to which both parties conceive themselves entitled, dreadful affrays occur. 
The disputes are often occasioned by questions respecting boundaries, as the rivers throw ujf 
lands which two parties claim, and they enlist Europeans on their side by selligg4jje disputed 
lauds to them. Very few difficulties were experienced noth tho ryots * in general they acted as 
conscientiously as moat people in their situation would do ; as farmers in England would. 
There have been a few instances of their letting lands to more than one persln. Mr. Harris 
had no occasion to have recourse ton. court of justice against either zemindars ryots. It 
would not be practicable to carry on the cultivation of indigo under the present disabilities* 
if any other country were discovered producing it with greater natural advantages. The 
greator.pricc of indigo in India, as compared with that obtained in England, has arisen from 
the necessity of making remittances, and from the competition of the East-lndia Company. 
These have produced an over-supply in Europe, which depresses the market. Europeans 
have been most successful in indigo; the quality and quantity have been «much improved; 
that is, the manufacture has been improved, not the weed itself. The cultivation of indigo 
has improved, which is attributable to a free application of European skill and capital, 
and to that only 1 . The introduction of indigo at Tinnivelly was a successful speculation. 
The manufacture of indigo has greatly improved within the last twenty years. It is not so 
profitable a speculation as when indigo was cheaper, Owing to the great competition. Euro¬ 
peans engaged in the cultivation of indigo haye not found the specnifition answor tfreir expec* 
tations. Upon thd whole it has been a profitable speculation to tho$e engaged in it. . Indigo 
was an advantageous employment of capital and land; ig its manufacture expensive establish¬ 
ments are required, butMiot much machinery. The buildings form but a smalt part of the 
outlay; tho principal expense is in the advances and the labour, the advances being from 
one-third to one-half of die whole. Some natives, have considerable factories, but the indigo 

•* is 
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is notko good as that manufactured by Europeans. The zemindars do not engage in the 
manufacture to much as Europeans do, but many do engage: they employ both European 
and Native assistants. The manufacture by them is- increasing. They manufacture the 
article in the same way as Europeans, but not with so much attention, though with more 
than they formerly did. The-Natives pay more regard to dotton than to indigo. Many 
iryligo-planters employ European assistants. “ I had a great dislike to*employing them,” 
"forMdie natives wore always fully sufficient, and always trustworthy, and the mor^ confidence 
there was placed in them the more deserving they were of it. The native labourers must be 
strictly looked after and kept to their work. They do not get through so much work as 
American slaves. There are from 500 to 1,000 Europeans engaged as indigo manufacturers. 
Those who take lands for the cultivation of indigo generally reside on them. In some cases 
the .agents in Calcutta have shares in the factories, but not in all. The factories are generally 
established by capital not brought from England, but borrowed in Calcutta, at a high rate 
of interest, and belonging to natives and to the agency houses, ami some part of it being the 
savings of # thu Company’s servants. The agency houses have no security unless it be on the 
buildings; they make the planter insure his life. The factors may be considered as the ser¬ 
vants of the Calcutta agents. The indigo planters return home whenever they can. There 
are many respectable men among them, but not many men of capital. There is no instance 
known of a man with capital‘going out to India to establish an indigo plantation. 

* , Cotton. 

Indian cotton is usually at two-thirds the price of American of the same staple; it is shorter 
stapled than the short-stapled American ; it has more dirt, and there is more waste in the 
manufacture of it. It*s generally used in makiftgp low goods, or mixed with other wools to 
reduce the price; it is much more used abroad. It is inferior from the use of the native 
seed, and from its dirty state ; it is short in the staple, so as to require peculiar machinery, 
of coarser equality, and extremely dirty. Surat cotton is considered the best; hut the fine 
Dacca muslin, which is not equalled in England, is made in Bengal. Some of the best Surat 
cotton is nearly as good in quality as Georgia, but it is forty per cent, worse in price, from 
the Americanjbeing better grown and cleaner. Very clean Indian cotton would approach 
very nearly to the price of American ; it would fetch six-sevenths of that prico. The loss 
in cleaning is about ten per cent, in weight, and the expense is trifling. It would answer 
hotter to purchase the unclcaned cotton at 3 d. per pound than the cleaned at 6 d.-, and spin¬ 
ners prefer hqving the cleaning of it themselves. If imported in its dirtiest state, it would be 
very difficult to clean it. Packing does not injure it. In England there is machinery for 
cleaning cotton afipcrio* to the American. The effect of machinery is to hurt the cotton ; it 
is better cleaved by hand. American cotton has much improved of late years by the con¬ 
stant change of seed, and by the superior method of cleaning, on which the value much 
depends. The Indian s^ed has not been changed. In the last two years the Indian cotton 
has been worse. There has boon no improvement in Indian cotton ; it is as good as it used 
to be, and some of it is better cleaned. It is very possible t.o improve the growth of cotton 
in India. By improved cultivation and selection of seed, Bombay cotton might be grown as 
good as Sea Island. •. The finer the cotton is the more care is required in the cultivation. 
There should be more attention in selecting seed, in growing, and above all, in cleaning, pack¬ 
ing, and preparing for market. All the cotton is spun by hand in India. More attention is paid 
by the natives to cotton than to indigo. The cultivation of cotton might be extended by a 
greater application of capital. In cotton and other articles, attempts to introduce an altera¬ 
tion ip the culture have hitherto failed, with the single exception of the cultivation of Bour¬ 
bon cotton in Tinnevelljfcj, there, owing to favourable circumstances of soil and climate,, a 
considerable? extent of gp^Shd is cultivated with superior seed from the Isle *of France: but the 
, climate "has opposed the extension of the cultivation of that article.V No sanguiue hopes can 
be entertained of a large increase of 1 the cultivation of eotton, for me land is pre-occupied 
with other articles of export, and with the necessary food for a dense populationbesides, 
Aiherica has such great - natural advantages in the production of cotton; feut the experi¬ 
ment could not be fairly tried till there wap the power of holding lands, and free egress,"and 
*’ . H. 4 K 2 * every 
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ev.ery thing belonging to an unrestricted commerce. Cotton cannot be grown lay European* 
as indigo now is, because it requires more machinery and permanent buildings, and the in¬ 
vestment of fixed Capital woyld be greater! No long-stapled cotton has been cultivated in 
India; no skill or capital'has been applied to it, the natives do not require it for their own 
manufactures, and it has not been wanted foV exportation. Long-stapled fine cotton is only 
grown near the serf Tile only way to improve the cotton of India is to allow^t free admra-. 
sion of European residents and capital; no good cotton can be produced without it. When 
skill and capital are invested in the soil and industry of India, machinery, and whatever may 
be requisite, will be applied naturally ; but the interference of Government with a view to 
the improvement of the cultivation is of no benefit whatever. The price of raw cotton in China 
has declined much of late years; the quality of a portion of it was formerly of a superior 
description; that now probably finds its way to Europe. The superior kinds were better 
cleaned, as they could atford the expense; the inferior were not so well cleaned. 
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Silk. 

Thu silkworm is principally confined to Bengal Proper, with the exception of the eastern 
districts. It will not liourish iff the Upper Provinces. Silk is very little cultivated under 
the Bombay presidency, the soil not being suited to the mulberry. The Company’s invest¬ 
ment for England is provided by the agency of their commercial residents ; and the silk is 
obtained by contract with the men who rear the cocoons, to whom considerable advances 
are made. The cultivators are not a poor class of people. The Company have extensive 
manufactories, but under no other superintendence than that of their own residents; and 
they do not carry the manufacture beyond reeling. They have about twelve residencies. At 
one or two of them piece-goods are manufactured ; in the other factories the silk is only 
wound from the cocoons, and sent to Europe in a r&w state. The piece-goods are made 
from Putney silk ; that is, silk wound by the natives at their own houses. Want of capital 
on the part of the natives prevents the increase of the winding at their own houses. They’ 
have not money to buy the machinery. Many natives employed in the silk trade have large 
capital. The mulberry-trees and the worms in general belong to different people. Some¬ 
times the growers are paid so much for the cocoons ; sometimes so much for the silk reeled 
from them. The manufacture of the finer silks, called kincobs, has much diminished. 
English silks are imported to a considerable extent. The silk manufactures of Boorhum; 
poor and Mongapytun have much diminished. Great endehvours have been made by the 
Company to improve the quality of their silk. They employed for many yepp a Very in¬ 
telligent man wno was well acquainted with the manner in which silk is made in Italy, and 
who introduced Italian filatures into Bengal. The Italian worm is only reared at a few fac¬ 
tories ; it spins stronger silk than the Indian. There are four harvestsof siUrfnpm the latter; 
in November, January, March, and June, of which November and January are the principal^ 
from the Italian there is only one. The produce of the Italian worm has fallen off iu quality 
and quantity. Several European residents have factories of the safhe description, but not 
on so large a scale as the Company’s. The prices which the Company give, command, the 
market: they are so high, that 110 private merchant can purchase with a prospect of advan¬ 
tage. The Company’s silk fetches a higher price in London. Their agents make advances 
for the’silk, aud it is their duty to see that it is not afterwards sold to. others. The'.'natives 
employed in’the Company’s factories had certain privileges, now done away with. They 
could not be summoned in a civil suit till after the silk harvest; and they were more pro¬ 
tected from oppression. The Indian silk is not capable of much further improvement, as its 
great defect is want of staple. The cultivation of silk may be improved. It’might perhaps 
be extended by a greater application of capital. The power of homing lands is very esserv 
tial to the cultivation of silk by Europeans..‘There is no obstacle to the 'extension pf the 
cultivation in the regulations of Government, bat sufficient encouragement is not held out 
to the people ; yet the growth has been, ipcreqsing. Jt does not require a considerable 
capital. 'Both silk and indigo appear to be attended with very little expense. It Would be 
an advantageous speculation for a British subject, possessing capital, to undertake the cul¬ 
tivation of silk upon a large scale. Private individuals have not made the speculation 
’ * _ ailliwer.. 
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unsvitAr. In silk and other things, all the attempts hithttrto made to alter the culture have 
uot been attended with success. The introduction of the cultivation of silk in Bangalore 
was successful. Indian silk has deteriorated of late years. Want of staple and want of 
olcanness are the principal faults ; quantity rather than quality h|s been attended to, which 
is in a greaf measure owing to, the system of the Company’s advances. Another great evil 
is in the purchasing cocoons by weight. It is possible to get as good silk from India as 
* Italy can niffo produce, the breed of worms being improved, the best obtained and proper 
attention paid to their food and to the reeling. As the worms are all kept withirxdoors, cli¬ 
mate can make little difference. Wherever mulberry-trees will grow, good silk may be pro¬ 
duced. The China silk is as good as any in the world. The best Indian silk sells nearly as 
high as the best Italian; but it is uot applicable to exactly the same purposes. The greater 
part of the Indian silk is very inferior; the quality has not improved of late years ; appa¬ 
rently the- reason is from the trade being in the hands of a great Company, who cannot 
exercise the strict superintendence that is required. The Company’s silk is, however, the best, 
for theirs arc the only European filatures remaining. Tho only way to improve the quality 
would be to open the trade to the free competition of individual reeling. The Company do 
not indeed impose any restrictions at present; but their transactions are so extensive that 
the private trader has no chance. Attempts nave been made’to establish European filatures, 
but without success. The Cpmpany do not go into the open market; they employ the silk 
reelers ; and they must make remittances; so that they do not mind submitting occasionally 
•to a loss which a private trader could not support. The reeling is much the same as it for¬ 
merly was: if more attention were paid, there would be better silk. The Indian thread is 
not so firm as the Italian. The silkworm is removed from ono country to another without 
difficulty ; but it sooiyiartakes of the climate**^ which it is removed, and the fibre of the 
silk depends in some measure on the fiood. Then is not so much difference in the intrinsic 
quality of the silk as in the mode of reeling it. The finer sorts are more valuable for some 
■ kinds of goods, and the stronger for others. The general impression among the manufac¬ 
turers is, that if Indian silk were much improved, they still could not proceed without some 
Italian. They are now generally used together; not to improve the quality, but to reduce 
the price. An attempt has been made to import the silk of Italy, for the purpose of reeling 
it*in England^ hut the freight is very expensive, and the packing injures the cocoons. The 
import of a large quantity of Bengal silk at 4 low price, the consumption of which is cou r 
•fined to this country, is essential to the prosperity of the silk trade, and the withdrawing of 
it would be very hazardous. Very little Indian raw silk is sold for exportation ; China 
silk would ho preferred. The Company have for some years given up the importation 
of the latter, and the importation has increased. The Company do not send any silk from 

India to Chin£ * 

• • * 

• Svgar. 

Sugar is cultivated*in various parts of the Deccan. There are few parts of India, 
possessing the means of irrigation, where sugar could not be cultivated. It requires irriga¬ 
tion. The employment of British skill ana.capital in its cultivation might be productive 
of 'advantage, The native mode of manufacture is very simple. Their madiinory is in 
a very imperfect state at present, and there is great room for improvement; no doubt the 
manufacture would be improved by the introduction of better machinery. Sugar is not more 
extensively cultivated because there is no demand for it; if there were an European demand 
it would he more cultivated. If there was a probability of a ready sale for sugar, leases for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years, might be gran tea to Europeans with advantage, always provided 
that the Government had the same control over them as now.* No foreign machinery is used 
m the preparation of su&tf£in Nagpore ; it is thqsame as has been used from time immemorial. 
The Cultivation of sugajjifyfaight be extended by a greater application of capita). No sanguine 
expectation could be entertained of a large increase in the cultivation of sugar. Sugar is 
a stronger case than cotton and tobacco for European skill, as it is more in the nature 
of a manufacture, and requires a greater degree of skill and capital. The natives are more 
likely to engage with advantage in sugar or cotton than in indigo. The manufacture 
• v could 
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could be improved without the aid of machinery; g^eat improvement might takef place 
Chaplin. through Europeans ; some works arc now carried ou by Europeans. The cultivation is 

Dunlop. perfectly free, as. is that of cotton and indigo. The description*of labourers is the sanie 

it i > ,l *' as .that employed in othef ntildes of agriculture ; the cultivation is e:\pensive. West-Indian 

Holiertson. machinery was introduced, and it was found that it did not, extract so much from the cane 

as the simple machinery.of the natives. The speculator was a considerable loser ; his loss 
was not attributable to the rate of duty on Eaat-India sugar in England, as fie made j* for 
Baber. the use of She Commissariat in India, for the manufacture of rum. Two Europeans entered 

Hodgson. into speculations in Malabar, but both abandoned the project. Au attempt was made 

from l7Df> to ISOd to introduce the culture of sugar into Ganjam, but the result was 
unsatisfactory. 

Tobacco. 

Baber. Tiik cultivation might, bo carried to any extent, with due encouragement on the part 

Crawftml. of Government. Indian tobacco is not worth one-third of what American tobacco is. This 

may be ascribed to the want of skill on the part of the grower and preparer, particularly of 
the preparer. There is very good tobacco in China and Burmali, where more care is taken 
with it. More attention should bo paid to the selection of seed, the choice of soil, to 
weeding, to reaping the crop, to its after-preparation, and to the packing. India could not 
come into competition with America, hut the tobacco of the former might he extensively 
consumed in this country for particular purposes, if European ski^l and capital were applied 
to it. 

Cojpte, $c. 

Chaplin. Thh Bangalore (Mysore) coffee is very good, though not so good as that,of Mocha. The 

Hodgson. cultivation is spreading. The attempt to cultivate coffee in Bengal is a failure. The attempt 

Crawfurd. to cultivate cinnamon, nutmegs, andeoffee, in Arcot, failed. Cocoa plantations in Ganjam 

Hodgson. failed. 

Cardamums 

Baber. Ann exported from Malabar to England, and all parts of India. More attention would 

paid to the cultivation if the trado were free, and the land would become more valuable. 

Canals and Roads. * 

Fortescue. Thh effect, of the renovation of the old canal (Murdau Shah), which ran along the line of 

the Jumna to Delhi, has been wonderful. As the water went gradually through tho pro¬ 
vince, it fertilized it in an astonishing manner, and to a most incredible distance, right and 
left, even to the distance of five or six miles ; in wells which were completely filled up, and 
thought useless, the water sprang up again. The canal is too narrow for navigation, auth 
does not convey more water than is required for the purposes of irrigation. 

Jenkins There are very few roads in Nagpore; an attempt was made to form a road to oxtend to 

Calcutta, but it was fdund advisable to discontinue it. There is no communication • by 
canals. In the dry season the communication is carried on by bullocks and carts; during 
the rains it is almost impossible to carry on any communication. •’ • 

China Trade. 

Toonc. The Company’s servant® are remunerated by a commission of two per cent, oft the sale of 

all goods, except bullion, exported to China on account of the East-India Company, from 
England or India, and on all ffoods sent to London on the same aocount, and also on teas 
sent for sale to Halifax or Quebec. Tho calculation is made in England. The two per cent.*' 
is subject to deductions on account of the salaries of two tea-inspeefcpri, two surgeon^,-' and 
an interpreter; an allowance to the commodore \>f the Indiamea; a retiring pension to a 
tea-inspector ; and the salaries of all the European servants connected with the factory. In 
addition to the two per cent., the Company pay the expenses of the table, and the rent of 
the factories, at Canton and Macao, and the charges of removal from time to time ; three 
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» not cent. covers the whole expense. The amount of commission paid by private traders is 
from 'three to. five per cent.; generally the latter. The expense of the Company’s esta¬ 
blishment at Canton is no^great; it is not much more than the sum to which die commission 
payable lo private agents in the conduct of so extensive a business would amount. The 

. American commission jfiven to agents iu China is two and a-half per cent., one per cent, of 
which is probably given to the supracurgo. The commission ou the jnde qf goods at Canton 
as live per cenfr. The supracargoes were paid, as the whole commission, three per cent. 
The .Company’s business might be managed by a smaller number of leading per^pns, with 
clerks to execute their orders. The number might be reduced from twenty to ten. A resi¬ 
dence of three years is sufficient to qualify a pOTson to manage a trade. A knowledge of 
the,language is highly useful, but not absolutely necessary. Not one of the private traders 
has such knowledge. It is quite impossible to conduct the Company’s business with a 
smaller establishment than at present; they are constantly employed during the season of 
business, six or eight mouths ; and they have a good deal to do at. other times. The know¬ 
ledge of mere buying and selling might be acquired in two or three years, but there are other 
equally important considerations, which require a study of several years, vis. the know¬ 
ledge of the Chinese character, system, aud habits. In this respect the Factory has decided 
advantages over any private agent. The usuffii mode adopted by the Company’s servants, is 
to contract for teas in the spring, to be delivered in the autumn and winter. The contract 
price with regard to the bulk’of teas does not vary ; with regard to some of the green teas, 
and to souchong, it does, in order to obtain a supply more suited to the demand, and to 
compete successfully with the Americans. The contract price of green teas has been occa¬ 
sionally increased ; that of black teas was diminished in 1825. The contract prices hail been 
the same for a long series of years. The Hong merchants contract for the teas with the Native 
dealers, and make advances to them to the amounrqf two-thirds of the value of the tea, about, 
six months before the delivery. The usual interest of money at Canton between the Hong 
merchant aud the merchant in the interior, is from one' to one-aud a-half-per cent, per 
month. The Hong merchant generally gives seventeen, seventeen and a-half, and eighteen 
tales per cent, to the country merchant j his additional expenses are reckoned at three tales * 
perpecul; and the Company pay for the pccul twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-eight, 
tales. The I long merchants in general act as brokers; but some of the principal send 
agents into the country, and buy teas on their own account: in consideration of the profits 
tpey derive from the brokerage, they make certain payments to (lie government. The 
teamen who sell to the Hong merchants bring the tea down to Canton. Sometimes they 
are propriety of tea, bat in general only brokers. Avowedly the Hong are the princi¬ 
pals, but in a great many instances they are no doubt merely agents. The Company some¬ 
times purchase teas notion contract, to supply the deficicuccs in the contracts, which are 
occasionally targe among the junior and poorer merchants, the portion depending on the 
season. The Hong supply the teas not contracted for, a9 well as those for which contracts 
are made. In the- contracts, all teas that do not come up to the Company’s standard, are 
rejected. Hhere has been uo difficulty in obtainiug the quantity desired of black teas, as 
they are placed almost entirely at the option of the Company ; but they have been obliged 
occasionally to buy of inferior quality: with regard to green teas, they enter into competition 
with the Americans, -^ho sometimes give higher prices than the Company’s servants deem 
it advisable to give, and then the latter cannot obtain the teas th£y wish. The leas pur¬ 
chased in the open market have been, with regard to green, sometimes dearer than those 
purchased by-contract; but in general the same scale of price is maintained as with respect 
to the contract teas. There is no difficulty in getting a sufficiency of black tea, but there 
has never been so much green tea obtained as the indents required ; the black tea supply 
may be increased. Theca lias been a great defalcation in the quantity of green teas, and 
there has been a difficulty in obtaining the quantity which the contract* required. When 
the quantity of green teefy-m not furnished on contract, it seldom happened that there was 

• ' any 

* The tale ii considered in calculating the value of goods at 6*. 8 d. ; its real value, at 5s. 2d. the ounce of silver, 
being about 6s. i 7* tales are considered equal to 100 dollars. 
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any of the requisite quality to be found in the market. The teas bought in the market t£re 
sometimes equally good, sometimes inferior, to the contract teas; inferior are sometimes 
taken to make up the investment. Of young hyson the quahtity*desircd was not always to 
be procured ; of the other qualities of tea, sometimes the price was a little higher, out there 
was no deficiency in quantity. Green tea is not so abundant as black, but the Americans 
have not found any difficulty in obtaining as much as they wanted. The export of green 
teas has considerably increased. Particular kinds of green tea have advanced ka price. The 
America^ buy the high-priced green teas, which seldom conrle to England. The Americans 
generally take green tea. The Company,do not succeed in obtaining as much as they wish 
of the better qualities of black teas. !&*e greatest varieties of tea are supplied in England 
by the private trade of the officers of the Company’s ships. The Company supply but-few 
varieties. The private traders supply finer teas than the Company. The staple teas of the 
Company are certainly better, but those purchased by the Company’s officers are fancy 
teas, which are beneath the notice of the Company. There would be no difficulty in the 
Chinese furnishing a larger supply of tea to this country to the extent of many millions of 

f ounds. The Company have frequently had considerable difficulty in getting the better 
inds of tea. They have been sometimes compelled, when they could not obtain teas ofr 
a better sort, to make up the Quantity with tefis of a lower quality than that termed the con¬ 
tract quality ; but they have always been exceedingly cautious and particular. Their invest¬ 
ment is, owing to the vigilance of their servants, or the same’quality as it was, though the 
demand has increased of late years. The tea now imported is rather better than it used to 
be, being more carefully prepared. The teas have deteriorated in quality, as the quantity 
has been increased. The Company have never introduced the coarser teas. The brokers 
have advised them against doing so. The^have always given orders that the quality should 
be kept up, that no discredit may be bijonght on the article. As tfie duty forms so large 
a portion of the price, any thing very inferior in quality would not be brought here for con¬ 
sumption. Tea is grown over a large part of China, but that which suits our market is grown 
only in a few provinces ; the black in tne province of Fokicn, and the green in those of Che¬ 
kiang, Kiang-nan, and Kiang-si. It is supposed that the difference of culture and prepara¬ 
tion makes the difference between black and green; but it is a disputed point. Tea is 
consumed throughout China. The inhabitants in general drink black tea. t The teas are 
nearly a year old when they arrive in England, and they are kept another year before they 
are sold. Green tea loses its flavour by keeping, but black tea will remain for two or thrqe 
years without injury. Old teas are not so valuable as new'teas by more than five per cent. 
New teas are decidedly better than old. The Chinese have a mode of refreshing the old so 
as to give them the bloom of new teas. The Company purchasing by contract, obtain teas 
on as advantageous terms as individuals in the open market do. They hq|e the chance of 
procuring better teas. The Americans afid the Company’s ships’ offioers in general deal with 
the outside merchants, but the goods bought of them must pass through the hands of the 
Hong. It is understood that they do not obtain teas, on an average of years, on such good 
terms as the Company do. Mr. Davidson, a private merchant, almost always dealt with the 
Hong, and not with" outsiders. Captain Alsager, a commander of one of the East-India 
Company’s ships, always dealt with the Hong, and had no difficulty. Those who, to make a 
greater profit, dealt with the outside merchants,.have had bad teas, ai\d scyne trouble in .ob¬ 
taining the money for thfiir goods. The Company have the choice of the-teas; most distinctly, 
those purchased by the Americans are inferior, but at the same time’cheaper; it .is presumed 
that they find such more profitable. There have been instances in which the Americans 
have contracted for teas. The Americans purchase On as good terms as"the Company ;* (hey 
sometimes buy on contract, hut more generally in the open market; they buy both from the 1 
Hong and from the outside merchant, but hot from those who actually bring the tea from 
the interior. The. Americans obtain their tdhs at as low apriceaythe Company, but‘hot so 
good; neither do they aeek to do so. They prabably find them* not so'suitable to their 
markets. Teas in the ^>en market may in small parcels be Obtained as gOodas the Com¬ 
pany’s, hut not in large quantities. Much of the tea brought home by thO Officers of thp 
Company’s ships has been rejected at the tea Shies as bad; it was’ probably bought from the* 
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outside merchants. The Company’* business has generally been divided among all the Hong 
merchants: when- the poorer or junior merchants have not been able to procure their teas by 
themselves, it has generally been done through the agency of the senior merchants. Private 
merchants have found it more profitable to deal with insolvent.Hongs, supported by the 
Company. The tea merchants are without capital, and depend on the advances made to 
them by the Hong merchants. Large advances are made by the prtvate«agency houses and 
*by the Americans to the Hong merchants. 

At the Company’s sales in London the tea is bought by brokers, to whom a commission 
of a-half per cent, is paid. The price at which the tea is set up is taken to be a remunerating 
prfce, covering the cost of the tea in China, and tne expense of bringing it home. In most 
cases the selling price is considerably in advance of the upset price, which may be attributed 
to tile inadequacy of the supply. Inc advance at the June sale of 1830, above the cost at 
Canton in 1828-29, was from 66 to 195 per cent. Occasionally the teas do not fetch the 
upset price; when they aro refused by the brokers it is because, in the opinion of the latter, 
they are not worth the money j the brokers show thereby that they differ in opinion with the 
Company’s officers at Canton, as to their estimation of the teas. The company charge their 
ships' officers 26 per cent., ad valorem, on the teas sold for* them: on silks, which on an 
average amount to threefold the value of the teas, they charge If, and on spires 1£ per cent. 
It is supposed that they make'this difference in order to prevent their servants from entering 
ipto competition with them in teas. It is a great inconvenience to the trade that few tea 
sales occur in the year ; they ought to be more frequently held. The consumption of tea 
might be materially increased: that of coffee has increased since 1824, 130 per cent.; but 
that of tea not more than 26 per cent. The lowest and the finest qualities of teas might bo 
the most increased. The reduction in the priced? teas of late yoars is attributable to the 
increased quantity declared by the Corfipany for safe, and to the* increased consumption of 
coffee. 

The funds provided by the Company in China are the produce of goods imported from 
London and India; the deficiency is supplied by bills drawn on Bengal and on the Court 
of Directors; the bills on Bengal amount annually to one-and-a-half or two millions of 
dollars. The £unds provided in China, which are given to the factory for their bills on India 
.and on London, are the proceeds chiefly of opium and of the general exports from India. 
The bills on England and India are drawn at the mercantile rate of exchange, or at rather 
less, in consequence of the greater security of the Company’s paper. Of late years the 
Factory haveArawn as little as possible on London, and there is great difficulty in obtaining 
bills. The Company's bills are of great use in making remittances. 

The sales qf British,manufactures in China are*thus conducted by the Company: their 
servants send for the Hong merchants, and showing them the samples, allow them time to 
make their offers; the goods are then sold cither to the Hong in shares, or to the best 
bidder; the .woollens ar^divided; the cotton is always sold to the best bidder. In calcu¬ 
lating the value of the goods, the tale is considered Worth 6s. 8 d., though its real value, at 
5 s. 2d. for the ounce of silver, is about 6*. Seventy-two tales are reckoned equal to 
100 dollars. Rupee* are converted into tales at their intrinsic value. In general the cotton 
trade from India tb China has been a capital trade for the Company. Tne trade in British 
manufactures from England has been always attended with loss. Whatever the price may 
be that can b#. obtained, it is the practice of the Factory to sell all that are consigned to 
them. The price at which they have been sold in China nas diminished, but not so much 
as the f>rice m London; the consumption has not increased with the diminution of price. 
The Chinese merchants state that tney have a difficulty in*selling British manufactures. 
W ooliens are chiefly used by the Chinese for furniture, and for the dresses of shopkeepers 
and the poorer classes. ,The woollens are, sent all over China by canafs. They are sub¬ 
jected to a considerable transit duty, at the frontier of every province. The export of 
British manufactures by the, Company has not been so profitable as it used to be, though 
the price in China has not fallen at the same rate as the price in England; *which is 
attributable to the resources possessed by the Chinese in their own silk and cotton .raa- 
• u‘. 4 L nufactories. 
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nufactories, and China is much more impoverished as a country than it was. The*'prices 
of their own commodities have not fallen. Of cotton goods, they manufacture a larger 
quantity than formerly. There are no woollen manufactories in CPhina, but there *is much 
less demand for our woollens than there formerly was. Though the«prices of manufactures 
have fallen in England, they have not produced ati equivalent profit in China, as they have 
fallen there rather* mort) in proportion. Captain Alsager never took British manufactures 
to China except as a forlorn hope. Woollens have been imported from England ajmost' 
entirely by'the Americans; they have not been imported by the country trade from India. 
Camlets are much cheaper titan they were, they have fallen from 140#. to 78#.: the fall is 
attributable to the use of yarn spun by “machinery, instead of that spun by the handle 
the low price of wool, and to the diminution in the cost of dyeing; the quality is 5 per cent, 
better. The Company buy by tender; their orders have decreased. Since the price has 
fallen, the importation of woollens into China has increased. The demand might reach to 
any extent, if the price did not prevent it; if cheaper, they would be more generally 
worn. The Company have attempted to sell cotton manufactures, but the sale has been 
less profitable than that of woollens. The Chineso have a very good cotton manufacture of 
their uh n, in which the people, with the exception of the richer classes, are chiefly clothed; 
it wears better than ours. They have no prejudice against ours, but the Chinese govern¬ 
ment would probably protect their own manufacture, if our imports of cotton goods were 
carried to a great extent. Their cotton is spun by hand. The Chinese attend to durability; 
they are very exact judges of quality. The nankeens of China Jiave hitherto been thought 
superior, but the difficulty in competition is now overcome, and by-aud-bye nankeens may 
be carried to China. The French now make nankeens superior to the Chinese. Cotton 
manufactures to a certain extent have beei/^mported into Chiua f*om England by way "of 
India ; and the import is rather increasing. Their fcottons are cheap and strong ; at the 
present low prices we should perhaps compete with them in cost, but our manufacture is not 
so strong as theirs. They have no prejudice against buying the British article; but the duty- 
on the raw material is so little, and labour is so cheap, that they can manufacture very 
cheaply themselves. Tire country trade has taken a good deal of cotton manufacture to 
China, but it has found by no means a ready sale. Cottons have been rather omitted from 
the list of exports to China in the year 1830. Mr. Magniae was never employed to sell* in 
China woollens for British merchants, and very seldom cottons ; but since bis return to 
England, in 1827, his house has had considerable consignments both of cottons and Cotton 
yarns. A new shipment of cottons has been made with success. The Company have 
exported cottou twist, it is said, with advantage. * The importation of cottbn yarn will 
probably increase. There are no new articles of export to China, but it is understood that 
trial is being made of cotton yarn. The jwice of raw cotton in China lias dedCiijpd very much 
of late years; the quality of a portion was formerly of a superior description, but that probably 
finds its way to Europe. The cultivation of cotton appears to have increased in China, 
judging from the circumstance of the jm-ioe having fallen considerably. Some Norwich shawls 
nave been sent to China, and the trade is rather increasing. The chief articles consigned for 
sale in China arc cotton and opium, forming nine-tenths of the whole. The principal dealing 
is in opium. It is not imported regularly; it is sent into the country from the ships; every 
now and then there is a*strong edict against the trade, but like other’’Chinese edicts, it is 
nearly powerless. It imposes a little difficulty perhaps for the moment, and enables the 
mandarins to extort money from the dealers. The opium business was originally transacted 
at Macao; but the charges of the Portuguese, and the difficulties thrown in the way by the 
mandarins drove it partially to Whampoa, and finally and entirely to the place where it is 
now carried on. Turkey opium is almost entirely imported by the Americans. The opium 
is almost wholly paid for in China by bullion. The opium trade* is now so oorafprtabty 
circumstanced that’ no change is required. t - ■. ,. # » 

The American tea trade has been much overdone. The Americans are not great con¬ 
sumers of tea, they mostly use coffee; six or seven millions of pounds is their average copy 
sumption of tea. The loss which the Americans have experienced arises from persons en¬ 
gaging in trade oh insufficient capital, and being tempted by early gains to overtrade. The 
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. Amgftcan trade was at first profitable; during tho last* four years it has been unprofitable, 
and now it is beginning again to be profitable. The goods taken to China have in general 
spld well, and for a fair"profit; but the return cargoes nave been unprofitable. The imports 
from China, besides £oa, were silks, nankeens, and bills of oxSjh^ngc: tho silks were profit¬ 
able ; the trade in nankeens has almost entirely fallen off, from the great variety of pan¬ 
taloon stuffs made in England and other countries. Tho return iu tea psed to be safe, but 
•of late it haS been ruinous; the loss has been from 25 to 30 per cent. A profit may have 
been made on the outward voyage on British goods taken from this country ;Jjut the tea 
market has been overstocked, and the teas in Europe have fallen very low; the trade to 
Canada has been completely cut off; coffeois low in price, and the Americans breakfast on 
coffee. The Americans have imported much China raw silk into this country, via America, 
and also silk manufactured goods; sometimes the trade has berm profitable, sometimes 
losing. The Americans have given up the purchase of any other article than tea ; they can 
be better supplied with silk from England than from China. It, is not. certain that tho want 
of a return cargo which could be disposed of in the English market, has caused the limi¬ 
tation of the American speculations in China; the unprofitableness of the returns has imposed 
a barrier, to which no doubt their exclusion from the best market has contributed. The 
Americans used to send to China only dollars ; they generally purchase with dollars; they 
now send merchandize also,.almost entirely British; they succeeded better this year in 
vending such goods in China. A person has been employed who, had some knowledge of 
'the caprice and taste of tho people, and liis employment has been beneficial. The Americans 
send from England to China, British woollens, cottons, metals, and opium—Turkey opium, 
tj|ie trade in which has rather increased. These adventures have been upon the whole pro¬ 
fitable, not giving larg^ profits, but a regular squall profit. It is presumed they have been 
profitable. The woollens are of tint same kindtas those which the Company send, with 
perhaps a few imperfections as to colour, but equally good iu quality; they are bought 
• rather cheaper, and not sold for less than the Company’s. They are quite as good, and 
bought with as much care, and nearly the same sorts arc taken. They are probably better 
they are bought by contract, not by tender; the latter is a bad way. The Company's 
goods are subject tq an inspection which creates delay in the payment for them ; this does 
not happen wqth the private merchants, and they are consequently able to make themsches 
as desirable customers to the sellers as the Company are. The quantity of camlets rejected 
by the Company is very considerable; their inspection is not always conducted with fairness 
and discrimination ; those rejected by them have been frequently sold to private merchants, 
and exported by them to*advantagc. The American demand for camlets has been very much 
ou the increase since 18*21 ; the goods made for them are of the same kind as those made 
for the Company; theta is in fact little or no difference between them. Not one-tenth of 
thoso boughrby the private trade have been rejected by the Company. The best bargain 
that the manufacturer can make is made with the private merchant; the latter perhaps 
obtains the goods cheaper than the Compauv do, but it is more advantageous to deal with 
him, as the Company’s pieces are subject to be returned, and to many deductions, amounting 
to from 5 to 7£ per cent.; by that amount the price to the Company is increased. They 
cut off one-of the marks from the goods which they reject; this injures the piece very much, 
and rendersf it unsaleable, except at a great diminution of price. The Americans always 
have the goods which they purchase inspected. The goods purchased by Mr. Brown were 
shipped under the mark of bis principal, aud not under any imitation of the Company’s ; 
his own mark obtained as much credit. The American camlets arc charged at the same 
price as the Company's; they are the same article, and are ingeniously packed and marked, 
so as to look like the Company’s; if they gain anything .by them, it must be owing to 
smuggling. The Americans did not export to China manufactured goods previously to 
1818; as they were before that period, too dear; tho exports wero principally in specie. 
The export ,of cottons ahd woollens has ihcreased in quantity, but from the fall of prices 
the value does not appear 50 much increased as the quantity has been. Woollens aud cottons 
in the manufactured state have, been the most profitable investment; if the Company have 
lost by them, it must be owing to their expensive way of doing business. The commission 
• 11 . 4 L 2 on 
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on the sale goods at Canton is 5 per cent. ; that for purchases in England 2^. Thtere is 
no difficulty found in the sale of such goods in China. The sale is increasing, although* but 
slowly. 'Hie American trade in woollens has been profitable since the late’fall ip prices. 
The Americans send woqllt'us and cottons from the United States also. The exports of 
British manufactures by the Americans have increased; they sometimes' export manufactures 
from the United States, but more frequently from England. They have, not in America the 
means of exporting manufactures to a large amount; they have nO:-)p&nufactares of their- 
own to give. It has not answered to take American cotton to China. There is generally 
an American ship every two years from the north-west of America. American vessels occa¬ 
sionally arrive at Canton from South America; they import bullion, and sometimes copper. 
The import of silver has been very profitable; it comes in large masses from South America, 
and is sold at a considerable premium. 

The British might carry on the trade as cheaply as the Americans do. They might carry 
it on, on better terms. The Americans have not carried the trade to such an extent as it 
might have been carried, if it had been open and free. They have not the capital to be 
found irt England. The British would drive the Americans out of the market. Mercantile 
capital is much more plentiful in this country than in America; the interest of money is less, 
and the expense of navigation as little. The British would be able to carry on the trade as 
advantageously as the Americans. An English merchant or manufacturer would understand 
the shipment of goods better, with regard to a free trade. It is.very difficult to enter into, 
competition with a large manufacturing house in this country.. A manufacturing people 
would enjoy greater advantages than one that is not manufacturing. If the trade had been 
open, and the speculation carried on by British instead of American merchants, the result 
would not have been to the former more printable than it has beerp to the latter. They 
must have sustained a loss by the import of teas. TRe British could not, unless they altered 
their system, carry on the trade so cheaply as the Americans. 
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The private merchants sent home from China raw silk, silk piece goods, nankeens, bullion 
and dollars, and bills of exchange; all considered as merely effecting a remittance; the 
profit was certainly not considerable. Raw silks and nankeens have been employed to 
a considerable extent as remittances. From China to India, the-remittances} are made in 
bullion, dollars, bills, and a long list of goods. The country ships go from India to 
China partly laden with cotton, knd fill up at Singapore wjih articles the produce of the 
Eastern islands; but. they take mostly cotton. They carry back dollars, tea, sugar, silk, 
and drugs. At Bombay there is a larger demand than at Calcutta for Chinese goods; but 
much silver is always taken. Thfe officers of the Company’s ships principally take cotton 
from India to China. They used to export from China, drugs, raw *ilk, ai$ nankeens (but 
very little now-a-days of the last) and tea.;:' Tea waB a more profitable investnffent than silk. 
The returns made from China to Ipdia were the Factory bills on the Indian Government, 
stiver, and other articles. British manufactures might be sent to„China by the country 
trade from India; but it is probable that the raw cotton affords a better chance of profit than 
goods with the advance necessarily 'put upon them in India. Considerable quantities of 
British manufactures are sent to China by means of the country trade. The British mer¬ 
chant has not availed himself of his power of making shipments of British gpods in American 
vessels, for trade with Ciiina. The British merchant has certainly now the means of sending 
British manufactures to China through Singapore, hut he has not the means of making a 
return. It is possible to send British manufactures to China, trans-shipping them at 
Singapore; and to receive Chinese goods (tea excepted) for England, in the same wav. 
The expeuse of trans-shipment would be from a-half to one per cent. It. would not be 
very considerable. British manufactures mjght also be sent to China by the Company^ 
ships, as they go* nearly empty. The Chinese very seldom purchase British manu¬ 
factures in the Eastern Islands, for sale in China.' Many . British camlotS are spld, to go to 
Singapore; the trade is increasing. The Chinese use tfo knives or forks; their hardware is. 
much cheaper than ours: they have more regard to cheapness than to quality'; the price Of 
our hardware is an obstacle to its use among them. Tqey have no disposition to use such 

articles 
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articles of ornament as Birmingham* imitations of gold, See. There is a considerable export 
of British mannfactures to Java as well as to Manilla^ though the regulations at the former 
place are much in favour St Dutch goods. ( • 

, Hie Dutch Compafly'endeavoured to supply Holland With ted* but they met with con¬ 
siderable loss. ' 

■ i/,.r , „ . 

- The Chinese are a.people much attached to old customs. They are superior as artificers 
to the natives of India* and their merchants are not inferior in ability. They.are distin- 

B fished as merchants and as artificers. .The Chinese are always disposed to trade. One 
ong merchant has given an order in this country for British camlets. There is a good deal 
of Intercourse between Manilla and Macao; the vessels sail under the Spanish and Portuguese 
flags* but it is understood that they belong to the Chinese; they import the produce of the 
Eastern Archipelago. The Chinese are allowed to trade only to one port of Japan; they are 
more restricted than the Dutch are. Greater facilities aro given to trade in the port of 
Canton than in almost any port in the world. The commerce of the port is carried on in 
broken English. The regulations with respect to the entrance of foreigu vessels are very 
strict; but perhaps they are not rigidly enforced. The Americans have not found any 
difficulty. The Americau agents experience^10 difficulty in managing their concerns* either 
from th*c regulations of the government or the disposition of the people: if they conduct 
themselves properly, they have never experienced much difficulty. No ship can commence 
■her commercial operations till a Hong merchant has become security for her. The Americans 
have frequently found it difficult to obtain a security merchant. It is less difficult for the 
country ships from the. circumstance of their being British* for it is known that they are 
under the Company’s representatives. ■ Silver inconstantly exported from China, as opium 
is imported, although the trade is illggal. The Regulations of government calculated to 
prevent trade with foreigners* are habitually set at nought; so that in the event of a total 
stoppage of the trade, tea would probably still be exported. If the trade were interrupted* 
tea might be supplied through Singapore, but not without great difficulty. The Chinese 
would tax it heavily. The experimeut of carrying on smuggling on the coast of China, in 
the same way as it is practised in the harbour of Canton, did not succeed. Attempts have 
been made to carry bn a trade in opium on the coast of China, but without success; also in 
. cotton, but th& vessel was obliged to return to Canton with the cargo unsold. Trade on the 
qoast of China could not be legally carried on, as the government prohibit trade in any port 
except Canton;, the exactions of the mandarins would be too great. The Americans have 
not attempted to trade *with any potf except Canton. Country ships have gone on the 
coast, particularly with opium, but they have not met with success. The Russians made 
an attempt some years ago to trade with China by sea, but an order came down from the 
^Emperor of Cmna forbidding them so to trade.. The Canton government had, however, 
previously given them permission to load with tea. The Emperor did not understand how 
they could come to Cbu%from opposite quarters; and the Chinese said.that the English must 
have shown them the way.. . , 

The country trade between India and China is almost entirely in the hands of the British 
mercantile houses at Calcutta and Bombay; there is scarcely any trade with Madras. The 
country trade is principally in the hands of British merchants, out;the Parsees of Bombay 
are also personally engaged in it, and the capital of the Hindoo merchants of Calcutta is 
employed therein. The country trade of India competes largely with the Chinese in the 
trade from the British possessions in India, aud the Malay Islands, to China. The country 
ships are very fine merchantmen of from 500 to 700 tons; a feW are as large as 1,000 tons; 
they are manned' with Asiatics, but officered by Europeans. Before sailing from Bengal to 
China, they are obliged to enter into a bond toponform to the regulations of the Company's 
supracatgoes. f # ■ 

* The officers 6f the Company’s shfos are remunerated by a small monthly pay, but prin¬ 
cipally by the share of the tonnage allotted to them; 103 tons between China and England, 
and two-fifths of the tonnage between India and China. Whatever they bring home is sold 
at the Company's sales, ana the Company charge a duty of twenty-five per cent, on the goods 
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so sold. The officers make very little by the direct trade between England and ChinS, but 
Alsagcr a good deal by that between India and China. A fair average gain for the*cotnmander on a 
* . voynge is £5,000, the capital,employed being about £50,000. •' * 
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f ■; ^ 

The Company’s ships carry 30 or 4U guns, and 130 men; 26 gunsj end 135 men. Chests 
of tea taken in la*ge ships ■are stowed ntpre rapidly, loss liable;^, be broken, and less 
damaged. There is no difference with respect to liability to damaW.tietwccifc a large and. 
a small vessel, if the latter bo dry.. The merchant must, iu a pecuniary point of view,*give 
the preference to the smaller vessel, but there are many advantages in those of a larger 
size; the cargo is packed better, the vessel is more readily loaded, and the tea would coroe 
home better, though it is not a cargo that is much damaged. A vessel of 000 tons is better 
ns a merchant vessel than one of 1,200, except with regard to the port-charges at Canton, 
which are heavier in proportion on the smaller than on the larger vessel: the cargo is not 
safer in large ships, and the insurance is not less. The difference of port-charges docs not 
counterbalance the disadvantages. The most economical vessel would be ouc of 450 tons, 
navigated by eighteen or nineteen men. The most advantageous size would be one of 500 
or 600 tons, the American size. 

* f 


Tonne With regard to the purchases of tea in China, the Company carry on their trade as ad¬ 

vantageously as any private merchant could, and they could' continue to do so without 
do. llio aid of monopoly. Their establishment and long connections give them some advan¬ 

tages, but any mercantile house provided with adequate means could trade on the same 
Brown. terms. No company can carry On trade with so much advantage as a private merchant can, 

provided he have sufficient capital; the persons managing the groat concerns of the Company 
do not bestow the same degree of care, as,Whatever may he the outturn, they have neither 
Milne. more nor less iu the shape of interest and revenue. K A private merchant would consult the 

Urniston. caprice and taste of the Chinese. The Company, without the monopoly, would still, as a 

combined commercial body, conduct their trade at Canton to advantage, provided it was 
Davidson. managed on the same principles and in the same manner as now. No public body con¬ 
stituted as the Company is, can possibly compete with the quiet enterprise and economical 
do. management of the intelligent and industrious individual merchants of this country. If the 

monopoly were at an end, an increased demand for British manufactures w/mld grow up; 
enterprising manufacturers would send out goods, and probably lose much in the first in¬ 
stance, but a taste would be created and large quantities ultimately sold. The articles now 
Bates. sent would be seut on a larger scale; cloths, metals,"cottons, &c., Iu the event, of opening 

the trade there would be a considerable increase in tile exports of British manufactures; the 
Chinese would receive the manufactures of England, and they would enter more generally 
and do. jnto the consumption of the country, if the trade were in the hands of privdtaynerchants, as 
do. it requires considerable management to Introduce the different articles. It the trade to 

China were open, the British merchant* and not the American, would supply foreign Europe 
do with tea. The Company’s monopoly is an obstruction to trade, if those who carry on the 

trade from tho different parts of India could carry it farther, there would be less loss of 
freight: a ship would proceed from England to Bombay and Calcutta, and go thence to 
Canton; but it caunot proceed from Canton to England, there is a return voyage without 
profit. The Company tfiake by their bills on England the returns whichflhetprivate merchants 
do. would make, but then the private merchants are obliged to take those bills; besides, the 

trade would in all probability be greatly extended if the monopoly were to cease. The 
hope of gain from tea would form an additional inducement for the export of British ma¬ 
nufactures, and the one acting on the other would increase the trade very much. It might 
not always be profitable, but*n the end it would be. At present the Company’s ship goes 
to China without a. freight, and returns with* one: the .private trader goes with and returns* 

» Everett. without. The China trade is capable of great extension, provided greater capital wore em- 

S to wart. ployed. The opening of the trade would, affect the commerce of this country beneficially, ’ 

inasmuch as under the operation of a perfectly free trade to Canton^ there would be a greater * 
. consumption in China of the staples aud manufactures of Englaud, particularly woollens and 

■ metals, but more especially metals; and China, in its varied productions, sific, drugs, nan¬ 
keens. 
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keeqp' Sugar, and tea, would afford,the means of making returns directly to this country, if 
it were desirable, in goods without loss, while returns to a great extent might also be made 
in bullk>n, there being in general an abundance of gold and silver at Canton; tho trade 
would also employ 0^.increased number of ships and seamed. .The effect of such a trade 
would operate ju l0di§L'Op the same principle. Perhaps the most profitable mode of carry- im d Max field 

ing on the trade wj^^hina, if it were perfectly free, would be eircuitously by ludia, but Stewart. • 
•British manftfacture^l^ald not be so • sent. Tne power of making returns in teas, or of ^lagniac. 

making any returns, tfoitld greatly facilitate the transactions of the .India trade generally. If do. 

the trade were opened and a greater quantity of tea exported from China, tea would be de¬ 
teriorated, as tho Company cannot now obtain as much as they wish of the better qualities, 
and as it apparently answers better to. the Chinese to produce a middling quality at a middling 
price, than a better quality at an advanced price. The finest black teas would almost dis¬ 


appear. By a free trade in tea the export of British articles would be cousidOTably increased; 
woollens, camlets and cotton piece goods would gradually and eventually find their way into 
China in considerable quantities. Tho exportation of teas would afford the means of re¬ 
mittance, the bar to trade at present being a want of returns; and the profit would probably 
be looked for on the exports to China. Peyhaps, under an.open trade, hardware might be 
introduced. Tho superior activity and enterprise of individuals must open new channels of Davidson.* 
commerce. The diiliculty of making remittances arises from the merchants not being able 
to deal in tea.. In the making of remittances the merchants would be in abetter situation 
’if the trade were open and conducted on sound principles. The first effect of an open trade do. 

in tea would be to raise the price, because numbers of speculators would rush to buy, but 
ultimately the tea growers-and merchants would be satisfied with remunerating prices. If Urmston. 

the trade were open, private traders would hav^ considerable difficulty in obtaining* a IIong Bates, 

merchant to become their security. The Americans have not experienced any difficulty in Mills. 


trading, and the free trader would not bo exposed to more difficulty. The tea brokers of 
.London are anxious to confine the trade to the port of London. The tea dealers are divided 
in opinion, but they would like an open trade, if jt were confined to London. If the trade 
were, thrown open, there is no doubt that there would be a greatly increased consumption of 
tea. Tea might, bo imported at a cheaper rate by private merchants, who would bo content 
with a portioned’ the Company’s profits. 

In spite of the great interests which the Chinese government and people have in main- Davidson, 

taining- the trade, they will in their arrogance stop it. 'I'his must happen sooner or later 
under the present unwise. and undignified system of dealing with the Chinese government, 
but it would happen sooner under uu open trade. There can bfe no permanent, increase of do. 

trade without previous .negotiation with the Chinese government. There is no salvation for do 

an open tyad«» fa the absence of the power and .political influence of the Company, without 
a previous understanding between the two Governments. This country will be compelled 
to negotiate directly am^vigQrously, and not through the medium of a mere complimentary 
embassy. 

Private merchants certainly derive advantage from the existence of the Company as a Davidson, 
great trading body at Canton. There would be cause for an unwillingness to settle in 
Canton, but for Jjfie power of the Company, in some measure at least, to protect commerce. 

They possess important influence from their general character and extensive trade. The 
influence of the Company is a counterpoise to that of the HoDg. But for the existence of 
the Company in Chiua, British trade could not be carried on, The exaction and oppression 
of the Chinese government are so great that no one would *"ho fool-hardy enough to hazard 
his property on shore, ,but from a knowledge that there is a body like the Company to pro¬ 
tect it. The Company* by their power and influence generally, have been able to gain Urmston. 
points yith the Chinese, which have frequently ‘proved beneficial to other nations. The same 
objects could not Ifave been effected if thfiy had carried on trade to the same extent, hut 
without monopoly. It is the great Combination of their influence which gives them a control 
over tlte markets generally at Canton. They have the power of stopping the trade with the 
country ships, which gives them great' influence with the Hong merchants. The same power, 

‘ * ' . ‘so 
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so far as regards the Chinese, coulcl be exercised without monopoly, if the trade were as 
great. The probity of the Company’s dealings, the magnitude of their trade, and the con¬ 
fidence which the Chinese have reposed in all their acts, have given them a powerful influence 
with the Chinese ; they hare 'frequently averted exactions from the trade, and iuduced the 
Chinese to give up points which otherwise might have been attended with vital cousequcnces. 
Some minor points «have n been obtained by Americans and others, on their own representa¬ 
tions ; but those of importance which the Company have obtained,, could noY have jDeen * 
gained by the Americans. The power of stopping the trade is not a great obstacle' to 
commerce. It has not been of advantage to the Americans that the Company were esta¬ 
blished at Canton. An individual in the capacity of consul could not do so well as the 
Company have done. The Chinese would always refer to the trade, and not to the consul. 
A consul would not have the slightest weight or influence so long as there was a great com¬ 
mercial body at Canton. If the Company’s trade diminished, their influence would still 
prevail to a considerable extent: the Chiuese could not easily be brought to forget the 
importance of tile Company. The power exercised over the trade by the Company’s Fac¬ 
tory, could not be so well exercised by a King’s consul. The Factory have great influence 
over the Chinese merchants from the trade whiph is in their hands, and the merchants have 
it in their power by their representations to influence the officers of government. A King’s 
consul might exercise the samo power as the Factory possess,-with regard to the country 
trade. Private merchants could not be persuaded to suspend their private transactions for 
any general good, and would not act cordially with the consul in suspending the trade. If' 
power were given by law to a consul, the best way of his exercising it would be by its being 
made obligatory to deposit the ship’s papers with him. If the trade were opened, it would 
be necessary to establish some public authority at Canton, which should have the power of 
controlling Europeans visiting China. The authority’-now vested in the Company’s Factory 
is sufficient, and should be retained. They have very extensive powers ; they can remove 
any British subject from Canton ; they can interdict the trade at any time they please ; and 
all ships’ crews must obey their orders. It would not be necessary that there should be a 
deposit of the ship’s papers. Under an open trade, free traders would have no difficulty, as 
the consul would point out to them the regulations to be observed. It is a great advantage 
to the trade in general, that the Company’s servants, acting as one body, and carrying on 
an immense trade, are onabled to resist the exactions thrown in the way of trade by the 
Chinese government and its officers. Individuals cannot be brought to act as a body ; their 
interests are various and opposite, and each acts for himself. A consul, unconnected with 
the trade, cannot have the same power as persons who are both connected with the trade, 
and have authority also. The Dutch and American consuls have little or no authority over 
their countrymen. The American consul is generally a mere cypher.' The Americans suffer 
commercial inconvenience from want of unanimity among themselves, ‘and of The unity of a 
public body. The American consul has made representations to the Chinese government, 
and has sometimes obtained redress, sometimes not. 
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DIGEST OF EVIDENCE given in the Commons’ Reports on East-India Affairs: 
Second Report of 1830, and Rcporls of 1830-1, and 1831: on Commercial Subjects. 
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The importation from India commenced ahoul forty years ago, but it has so greatly 
increased as almost, to have superseded all other indigos. The cultivation is carried on from 
Dacca to Delhi; the average quantity of exportation is 9,(XH),000 lbs. ; the amount paid by 
British-burn subjects, for rent, and labour, is stated to bo £‘1,(380,000; on its arrival at 
Calcutta it is valued at £2,403,000 ; and it. is said to realize in England £3,000,000. The 
annual value of the indjgo exported is from two or three millions sterling, but it varies very 
much*. It is exported chiefly to England; some to America; some to France, where the 
consumption has increased of late years ; and a small quautity to the Persian Gulf, There 
are.»from 300 to 400 factories in ttye Bengal provinces; chiefly in Jcssore, Kislmagur, and 
Tirhoot. The best soils are those that are liable to inundation from the Ganges. It does 
not require a very deep soil.* Indigo is raised in the Madras provinces, as well as in Bengal, 
for exportation. There is none exported from Bombay, though the soil and climate are 
suited for it. Indigo, in Ismail quantities, is exported from Madras ; it i9 very inferior to 
that of Bengal. *Thcre i S very little cultivated in Coimbatoor; the cultivation is not found to 
ansfver. The culture of indigo has increased the value of land very greatly ; it lias raised 
the price of labour, and therefore improved the condition of the people, as is seen by their 
being better housed and clad. In Tirhoot the land rose from 2.v. 8 <1. and 3 s. 3 d. per acre 
to l.y. 7hi. and 7s. 0 d.: there has been a rise of fifty per cent, in the price of labour; and 
rents have risen iu Tirhoot fourfold, ami generally they have been doubled. The intro¬ 
duction of indigo h^s given great facilities to Government for the collection of the revenue. 
On fifty-six iudigo factories tnc average annual outlay for six years, without including interest 
or commission, has been £319,300 ; they return £398,100; the gross profit is £’79,(500: 
from which, to ascertain the net profit., a deduction should bo made of eighteen or twenty 
per cent., for charges and interest of money. 

£he low price of indigo in Europe will diminish flic quantify produced. The agency 
houses have withdrawn thSir support from all tin* inferior soils, which the high prices had 
^rought into cultivation. The quantity of indigo could be increased, no doubt, but at 
present the quantity supplied seems to Jj>e as much as is required in Europe. 

The manufacture of indigo could not he carried on under a system in which the govern¬ 
ment took half the gross produce; it requires too much capital. 
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The order which allowed Europeans to hold land fey the cultivation of indigo is'^ncum-* - 
bered with many restrictions. 

The great firms in Calcutta make advances to indigo plantcfs. Generally speaking, in 
the commencement of their career the planters borrow their capital; and the money is % 
advanced by the agent in Calcutta, at an interest of ten or twelve per cent., on a mortgage 
of the property. * The interest is high because (here is considerable risk. The actual stock 
mortgaged is comparatively of small value, in some instances merely equal to the .annual 
outlay ;*so that in the event of an unfavourable season there would be a greater deficiency 
perhaps than the mortgage could cover. Natives in Calcutta borrow at twelve per cent.; in 
the provinces not under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court the interest is much higher, 
twenty-four or thirty per cent., attributable to the risk. Some of the factories within the 
last six or eight years have got completely out of debt; some of them have been obliged to 
abandon their factories from the amount of their debts. In addition to the ‘interest, the 
agent charges to the planter two and a-half commission upon advances, and two per rent, 
upon sales. The indigo plantations are carried on generally by the capital of the houses of 
agency, banking-houses, and merchants of Calcutta ; but there arc men of large property in 
this country who are indigo planters: them are also indigo planters 011 the spot who are 
men of independent property. The natives have begun to imitate the European process of 
manufacture, and have invested large funds in it; but their*manufacture is in general very 
inferior. The natives make indigo upon the European plan, but of inferior quality, because 
they do not take the same care in the process; but they have sliywn no objection to adopting 
the European system. The natives of Oude have lately adopted a better mode of preparing 
indigo for the European market; occasioned partly, no doubt, by the example of Europeans, 
but in a great measure also by the unsaleable state of thearliole as formerly prepared, 
which rendered it indispensably necess.fry that sonic improvement should take place before 
it could be brought into general use. The manufacture and export were certainly not until ely 
begun by Europeans, for indigo as a colour has long been known and used in the Easl, and 
therefore manufactured, as well as exported, by natives alone. The great extension of the 
manufacture of late years is no doubt to be ascribed to British enterprise aud capital; but 
of the present produce of the British provinces (exclusive of what is-produced in Oude), at 
least about 20,000 chests are actually grown aud manufactured by nutives/ilonc. Sonic of 
the specimens manufactured by natives arc as fine as the most beautiful products of the 
European factories, but this is not generally the case. • * 

Many of the indigo planters have resided a considerable time .in India ; the majority are 
British-born subjects ; there are many Frenchmen. There are some half-castes among the 
indigo planters, and they have advantages by being enabled to take farms and leases in their 
own names ; one of (he largest concerns,in India is held by a half-gaste. *«» 

The greatest advantage that Bengal at present possesses, is the presence of such persons 
as the indigo planters. The indigo planters have that sort of influence which properly gives 
everywhere. The. indigo planter*, are a very respectable class, and men of extremely good 
information. As a body, they do not ill-use the natives, though there have been individuals < 
among them who have committed violence. There are now men of better education in that 
line than there used (o be. The result of the inquiry into their character is said to have 
been very favourable. Indigo planters settled at a distance from an European station have 
been of much use in arranging the little disputes of the natives. Some of the civil service 
have recommended that respectable indigo planters who live at a great distance from sta¬ 
tions, should he recognized by the Government as arbitrators, and, under certain regulations, 
as magistrates. None of diem are now in the commission of the peace, but it is desirable 
that, they should be entrusted with that ojfice. They are in closer contact with the people, 
and live upon greater terms of familiarity with them, than gentlemen of official rank do: 
this, to a minor extent, would unqucstionably'givc them facilities iu‘settling the dispute*- 
with the natives, but they could not devote their tinfe to any very important cases. 
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Silk. 

There arc tlm!c specie.^of mulberry trees cultivated in India, the white.mulberry, which 
is used for feeding silkworms in Kuropc ; the dark purple mulberry, used for the same 
purpose in China; and the Indian mulberry, used for the same purpose in India. For the 
purpose of feeding silkworms, its growth is confined to Bengal Propty ; i£ has been increas¬ 
ing. It is cultivated from small strips, instead of the large tree ; it is cultivated in beds ; 
it is a»distinct species from that of Italy. There are two species of worms, the^ country 
worm and the annual; the latter was brought either from Italy or China, and its produce 
is better in quality than that of the country worm. Mulberry trees abound to a great 
extent in India. The mulberry trees grow in some parts of Coimbatoor, and might be 
extended to all. A wild silk is found on the north-eastern frontier; it is wound, and made 
into cloth for domestic use ; it has not been considered worth the attention- of merchants 
here, and it is very inferior to the cultivated kind. 

The cultivation of the mulberry and the production of the cocoons are almost entirely 
confined to the natives; sometimes they are raised by the same, but generally by distinct 
parlies. The Company make advances to thyse who supply .the cocoons; the prices are 
settled subsequently to the delivery of the silk or cocoon : and the sellers do not know 
them at the time of delivery. -Silk varies in quality according to the season in which it is 
produced ; the liest is in the dry and cold season; but the quality chiefly depends on the 
reeling. To carry the production of silk to any advantageous result would require a very 
large capital ; the silk filatures are expensive establishments, and have a great deal of 
building connected with them. The silk is at present produced by the ryots, but (he Com¬ 
pany have been at a huge expense in building filatures upon an improved construction. 
The cocoons purchased by the Company*are in general reeled at the Company’s filatures 
by natives. The machinery is on the Italian principle; very simple, and made at the 
Company’s factories. The Company have eleven or twelve filatures in Bengal; none in the 
Lower I'rovinees. (jonatea silk is the best ; Bnuleah the worst. In some districts there are 
out-factories. 'J’he silk districts have since 1 H 27 been divided into circles, in conscqueuce 
of the competition of the residents in the different factories to obtain the largest quantity. 
TheVamc price is given for the silk of the same circle, whatever the quality may be ; some 
parcels are perhaps two rupees a seer worse than others. The Company’s residents aro 
paid by a commission, said to be two and a half per cent.., on the quantity supplied. They 
fix the prices to be given for the silk. They arc allowed, after they have supplied the Com¬ 
pany, to purchase on tlieir*own account/and act as agents for others. They are not good 
judges of silk ; flierc may' be some who understand it, but in general they are quite igno¬ 
rant of silk. Thu business of collecting and managing it practically devolves upon the head 
native of the establishment. 

For filature silk the natives have adopted the Company’s mode; for piece goods they 
reel the silk differently, inffl putney silk, which is quite of a different nature. The native 
mode of reeling is by the hand. The Company frequently buy the silk reeled by the natives. 
The attention of the natives is directed more to the quantity than to the quality of the 
article they produce, iq consequence of the great demand of the private trade. A certain 
portion of material^if wound into superior silk, will not produce tin* same quantity as if 
wound inlo silk of an inferior quality. The principal faults of the Indian silk are its foul¬ 
ness, unevenness, and want of staple: to improve it, there is required greater attention in 
cultivating the mulberry, in rearing the worm, and in the reeling and manufacture of the 
iirticle. The raw silk of Bengal has deteriorated in quality lately. The quantity exported 
has # increased since 1824 , owing to the opening of the trade; *the duties also nave been 
diminished. There was a%*ise in price from 1824 *to 1827 , gradual, and considerable ; but 
the produce of India {lid not increase in the same proportion, which it would have done if 
the trade had been free from the Cornmmy’s interference. Mulberry land has risen in rent, 
but generally speaking, land has risen little or nothing. The zemindars are interested in the 
monopoly, as they obtain higher rents in consequence of the Company giving higher prices. 
The actual producer is not benefited in proportion to the increased price. Under a different 
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system,* silk would be produced at a much lower prior, and the producer be as well. paid. ' 
Good silk van be produced for less than half the average price of the Company’s investment 
in 1820 , and for one third J ess than it was in 1815 . If Europeans were to engage largely 
in the cultivation, the quality would he improved ; but they would not enter into it without 
greater security for their property than at present exists. It might ho rendered equal to 
average Italian, a'nd iii some eases equal to good Italian. Bales of East-Imlia silk have 
been sold realizing nearly the same price as that which, at the same period, the best Italian 
obtained. Relatively speaking, considering the quality, the Company’s silk and that of the 
private traders have sold equally well; but the Company’s is in general of a better quality, 
and consequently sells at a higher price: greater attention is paid at the Company’s facto¬ 
ries; and the natives at theirs care more for quantity than quality. If the private trader 
were allowed to produce silk in Bengal, as he now produces indigo, his silk would he a* 
good as the Company's. The indigo and silk cultivation could be conducted together pro¬ 
fitably The Company’s investment is made for the European market. The export to 
England is almost entirely in the hands of the Company. The shipments of raw silk to 
England, in the six years 1823 - 1828 , increased 35 ^ per cent, over the preceding six years ; 
while the Company’s investments increased ip the same period only 17 £ per cent. There is 
no native silk in Bombay. The Persian and Chinese silk have not improved. There has 
been an increased importation into Bombay of raw silk from Persia, and there is a great 
consumption of coarse silk at Aliniedahud. Silks are now imported into India from Eng¬ 
land ; they are subject to a trilling duty. 

An experiment has been made to produce silk in Java, but it has not yet become an 
article ol‘ export; the experiment promises to be successful ; some samples have been 
thought nearly equal to China silk. Thb mulberry grows luxuriantly, and the worms were 
imported from China and Bengal. At present there is great difficulty in reeling the silk ; 
machinery has been lately introduced from China; and the difficulty at present experienced 
may be easily overcome. f 

Colin 11. 

The Indian cotton is not yet sufficiently good to vie with the American. The importation 
has fallen oil’, from the competition of the American market. The cotton of the Company’s 
territory is the worst that comes into the British market; that of the islands of Scychelle 
and Bourbon is the finest in the world. The Surat cotton, with reference to American, is 
short stapled ; it is very dirty, and latterly it has been much injured by the natives in adul¬ 
terating it with water and sand. It is probably fifteen per cent, below the .common Ame¬ 
rican cottou in value ; a great part of the difference arises from the difference in point of 
cleanliness. Between the cleaned Bombay cottons and the best cleaned American upland 
cottons, there would be a difference in value of from ten to fifteen per cetfi* There is a real 
difference in the intrinsic value of the article, independently of any skill in the management. 
Indian cotton is much inferior to the lowest kind of American, from shortness of staple, and 
from being much more dirty. The defect in the culture has not been remedied; the dirtiness 
has been partially remedied by great care in the selection, when Europeans have purchased it. 
The Surat cotton is in general only applicable to the coarser manufactures of England, but 
it is becoming a much more useful cotton in our manufactures than.it was ; it is now mixed 
in spinning the finer cottons, and it is more generally used in the mills V>f this country. If 
the quantity could be increased, it would materially interfere with the consumption of the 
low American cottons. The improvement required in Indian cotton is the introduction of 
different seed, and a more frequent changing of seed, as well as much greater attention to 
the cultivation. It is not 3pwn in drills as in America, but broadcast; there is no care taken 
of it afterwards, except to keep the cattle out of it. The introduction of a cotton of which 
the wool adhered with less tenacity to the seed, would, if practicable, be a considerable 
improvement. * « " , 

The cotton plant at Bombay is almost entirely an Annual, a green seed and short stapled. 

Cotton 

With respect to the mode in which the Company interfere with freedom of trade in silk, sec p. 640 , Ctrl of thi 
paper. 
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' Cptton is not considered as a matter of primary importance in the cultivation of India; 
rice, wheat, and grain generally, are considered as the most important objects of Indian 
husbandry, and cotton a*sccondury otic. 

The ordinary cottons cultivated are for the most part the' coarsest, because they are 
the most easy to rear; the finer varieties are very rare, because the people have not skill 
to keep them up; they are in fact delicate plants in comparison.* The Indian cotton is 
"short in the fibre and strong in the staple, coarse, and always very dirty. No improve¬ 
ments have been made in the cleaning of it. The seed adheres very closely to<the wool, 
and it is very difficult to separate. India is capable of producing cotton for the European 
market, provided there is a proper application of skill and capital to the production of 
the article, in the same manner as in other countries; but the unaided skill of the natives 
is incapable of doing it. 

Cotton is never cleaned'with the saw-gin. Bombay cotton may be as clean as any 
American, by picking it clean from the bushes originally. The machinery does not 
affect the cleaning of it. The machine is only used to take away the seed; it must be 
picked clean. The greater part of the dirt is leaf and sand as well as seed, left in by 
carelessness or design. In May, 1830, the Government published regulations to prevent 
the adulteration, and it has become comparatively clean, though there is no improvement 
in the cotton itself. It has consequently risen in comparative prices. But prices geno- 
_rally have been lower since that time. If individuals possessing capital would engage in 
the cultivation of cotton, 4t would be their interest to bring the cotton in the best state 
to market, and there would be no need of regulations. It would be picked cleaner if it 
were picked separately as the pods became ripe. 

The attempts to improve the cottomhavc not sycceeded. In some of the experiments 
the cotton deteriorated very much ; in others the seeds did not come up well. There has 
N been no improvement in cotton since the introduction of the free trade. It was better 
in 1818 and 1819 than it is now. The Company have taken very trilling measures, not 
worth mentioning, to improve it. There is no doubt that it would bo improved by 
greater skill being employed in its cultivation. There is no reason in the world to sup¬ 
pose that the cultivation of India might not be considerably improved. 

The cotton is obtained through the medium of the natives. It is brought by them to 
Bombay, and there purchase;! by Europeans. There are many natives who can be 
trusted with those transactions. It is purchased by sample, and every bale examined ; 
where the deterioration Vent to a groat extent, it was necessary to examine every bale 
in two or three places, it was so falsely packed. No confidence was to be placed in those 
who brought^ down. Very rich natives are engaged in the trade who would not 
adulterate, but theirVndcrlings would. 

Europeans do not superintend the actual growth of cotton, but they make advances to 
the ryots. Europeans "Rave no share in the culture of it; it is entirely carried on by 
natives. No extensive attempt has been made by Europeans to cultivate it. The 
Europeans who deal in it have merely the collection of it, au«l perhaps the further 
cleaning of it after it comes into their possession, and the packing of it for export. 

No lands producing cotton are in the hands of Europeans. If Europeans were per¬ 
mitted to settle, farms for the production of cotton might be cultivated; but as far as 
they have gone yet, Europeans have not been successful, and they have had fair trials. 
Very superior cotton has been produced, but it did not pay. The cultivation is too 
expensive. In two or three years the cotton deteriorated. The superiority was owing 
tb the introduction of new seed; it would be possible to improve the cotton by the 
constant introduction of new seed, but it would not pay. It is not likely to be im¬ 
proved but by thfe introduction of Eurdpean skill and capital. It might be materially 
improved if it were more in the hands of Europeans. 

When European agents are employed in the cotton districts they arc paid five or three 
jper cent. 
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The Indian cottou could not be* sent to England unless it was compressed to a lnuefT 
smaller compass than it is when purchased from the natives. A screw-prcss is used at 
Calcutta; at lioipbay there are. hydraulic presses. c ‘ n 

The machine for cleaning cotton used by the natives is a small fcand-gin, or wooden 
cylindrical machine; it has been used from time immemorial, and is the same as that 
used for Sea-isl;utd in America. They dislike the adoption of our machinery. The 
machinery by which the cotton is cleaned is very inferior; it costs (id.; it is turned by 
hand; cleans the cotton very rudely, and with great loss of labour; it requires no 
strength, but occupies the whole time of one person. The cotton requires subsequently 
to be cleaned by a bow-string, which breaks it to pieces. An Americau machine might 
be fitted up for about £5. The natives have no prejudice against auy such machinery. 
The Hindoos buy flour from the Strand Mills at Calcutta, where it is ground by machi¬ 
nery. The Government made a trial of American machinery for freeing cotton from 
the seed, but it was not successful; the machinery ground up the seed with the cotton. 
Surat cotton adheres strougly to the seed, much more strongly than the American. 

At bJ. the Surat cotton pays a fair profit; at 4^il. it might answer as a matter of re¬ 
mittance ; at 4 d. money would be lost by its The price in Bombay is almost as low a« 
it can be cultivated at. The freight is £5. a ton, about Id. a pound, at which rate the 
usual description of free-trade ships can afford to sail. 

The Company’s investment of cottou at Madras is procured by means of Commercial, 
residents, principally from Tinnevelly. In 1825 the investment was 8,000 bales of 2501 bs. 

It is sent to Madras, and thence to China. In the custom-house tariff the cotton of 
Madras generally is valued at 100 the candy. Tinnevelly cotton is valued at J'20. It is 
remarkably good, compared with other I Julian colons; it is the Best, except Seychelles 
and Bourbon. The cultivation can be extended considerably, and improved considerably. 

There is a particular kind of cotton in the neighbourhood of the Silhct hills, equal to, 
any in the South Sea Islands, but it is at present of very limited cultivation. Cotton has 
been tried in Saugur, but the expense was so great in protecting it that it failed. There 
is no cotton cultivated by Europeans in Bengal, except as an experiment. The province 
is unfit for the cultivation of cotton; it requires great skill and attention. It is extremely 
liable to depredation ; a whole eotton field might be plucked in the course of a night, 
where there are no fences, and little protection from such depredation. There is a fitif: 
variety in the neighbourhood of Dacca ; it is cultivated liy the natives alone, and is not 
at all known iu the English market, nor in that of. Calcutta. 

The general opinion is, that the fine specimens of Sea-island cotton cannot be grown at 
any distance from the sea; the bare circumstance of planting the seed iv the high lands 
ten or twelve miles distant from the sea, is sufficient to deteriorate the quality immedi¬ 
ately. The finest of the China cotton is produced near the sea-side. A village nea*r 
Mangrole, in Kattywar, called Labarcoire, produces a small quantity of very line cotton : 
it is cultivated entirely by natives. It is said that it cannot be much increased. Jt appears 
to be only grown in one particular spot; it is near the sea-coast. 

The best Indian cotton is grown in Guzerat. There is a large quantity of cotton grown 
in Cutch, but not in proportion to what might be cultivated. It is particularly fine iu the 
staple, and well cleaned, much better than any that is grown in Guzerat. 

A large portion of the cotton of Coimbatoor has always been taken by the Government, 
sometimes by agency, sometimes by contract, which, though nominally open, is in fact a 
close contract. Some Coimbatoor cotton has fetched a high price at the Company’s sales. 
As it grows upon the poorest soils, the produce may be carried to^any extent. It is prin¬ 
cipally exported to China by the Company. Only a small quantity of it is now sent by 
way of Madras. It used to be collected at Coimbatoor; thence sent *180 miles by carts , 
to Palamcottah, where it was screened; then thirty miles to the coast of Tinnevelly; 
there sent by boats across the surf to Madras; re-embarked at Madras,and again sent 
across the surfj and kept there until the arrival of the China ships; then rc-shipped across 
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tHe^urf for China. This occasioned a great increase of price, and has caused the aban¬ 
donment of the trade. 

Cotton is now taken iif payment of revenue. • 

The Pacha of Egy^t has been manufacturing cotton-twist by European machinery. It 
is a low-numbered yarn, strong, but very unequal. The speculation ip not likely to pay. 
.It was not liked by the natives. 

In* working up the cotton-twist imported from England, the natives make^useof no 
machinery but that to which they have been accustomed; they do not use European 
machinery. A cotton-mill has been erected at Calcutta, for spinning yarn. It will require 
to be very well and very economically managed, to answer. 

The consumption of cotton is increasing very rapidly in this country. It amounts to 
15,000 bales a week at Liverpool. Indian cotton was first imported in 1790, and United 
States cotton in 1791. The total export from all India, in 1827, was 68,411,0151 bs.; the 
value of which, at 25s. per maund of 801bs., would be £1,068,922. The importation of 
American cotton has increased from about 19,000 lbs. to 294,000,000 lbs. 

(With regard to the Company’s interference with the freedom of trade in cotton, See 
pp. 654, 655 of this paper.) 

- Wool. 

Tub wool of the Cutch sheep is particularly long in the staple, though not fine. It is 
principally exported to Persia for the muking of carpets. A gentleman conversant with 
the wool trade in London, has stated that wool of that sort is much wanted in this coun¬ 
try. It will make excellent blankets, carpets, And other coarse articles. 

Tobacco. 

EunorBANs never engage in dealings in tobacco. They are not permitted to engage in 
the inland trade. It is produced extensively in the northern districts of Bombay, and 
throughout those territories, of very fine quality. One bale imported sold higher than 
any American ; it sold at (id. when the latter was bd.; but the average of an experimen¬ 
tal exportation was found to be defective in the curing, and did not pay. It did not fetch 
above Id. or 2d. It is of a different description from the tobacco of North America, and 
approaches more to the Brazil, the thin-leaved tobacco. If it were properly cured, it 
would answer as an article of exportation from India to Europe ; but it is difficult, from 
its great dcKcacy, to bring into the prdper state; the slightest particle of green vegetable 
matter left in it, heats it on the voyage. All the importations of tobacco from Bengal and 
Bombay havetaen failures. There is no impediment to individuals making the experiment 
of improving the culture. The tobacco lands ofGuzerat are the cleanest and best-farmed 
lands. Tobacco is the most valuable product of the land in Coimbatoor. It is consumed 
in Malabar, where, frorA*the moisture of the climate, it is next to a necessary of life. 

Sugar. 

Eukopeans do not enter into the immediate cultivation of sugar; they purchase it 
generally in the bazaars, and they make advances to the ryots. Europeans do not engage 
in the culture anil manufacture of sugar in the same manner as they do in that of indigo, 
because the manufacture of it requires a much greater dead stock than indigo docs, and 
a great outlay at first. With respect to indigo, the outlay is annual, and the buildings 
are comparatively of small value. With respect to sugar, a large extent of country would 
be required under the control of an European, and he would have to construct very expen¬ 
sive and substantial buddings, and to erect machinery at great cost. The machinery now 
used in.thc East-Indies is very inferior tq that in the West-Indies; but within these late 
’ years one or two sugar-mills have been sent out from England to India. The machinery 
is of the lowest description possible* merely a kind of wooden hollow cylinder to receive 
the cane, with a large post in the middle of it, which is pulled round by a bullock, and 
squeezes out the juice. There are no large sugar plantations in India. The quality of 
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the sugar is complained of, and stated to be very inferior to Wcst-India. The first* jiro- 
cess of expressing the sugar from the canes is managed by the person who grows it, and 
he takes it then to a second party, by whom it goes through another process. It 
could be grown to any cxtefit, and if capital were applied, the quality would be better; 
but it is doubtful whether there would be any immediate change ; the sugar-cane itself in 
India, from bad management, is not equal to the West-India sugar-cane. There would 
bo no impediment to obtaining any extent of land for sugar, as the present cultivator' 
would be>as well disposed to sell or let his field for sugar as for indigo. There is also a 
great abundance of land at present unoccupied ; and if the cultivation of sugar and other 
articles of export were considerably increased by an outlay of capita], and the application 
of European skill, there would not of necessity be any diminution in Indian produce as 
applicable to the tood of the natives. The quantity of sugar exported has rather increased, 
but its quality is so inferior generally to West-India sugar that it cannot be brought into 
competition extensively with it; the grain is inferior, and it is much less perfectly freed 
from impurities in the manufacture. The sugar-cane iras good in Bengal as in the West- 
Indies, and some of a superior quality has been produced, after undergoing an additional 
process in the manufacture ; ljut it was generally at a cost too high to make it a profitable 
remittance. If European machinery were used in its manufacture, if might be materially 
improved. The improvement of sugar is not likely to be effected by any other means than 
the employment of European skill and capital. The Company have made .many attempts 
unsuccessfully. 

The manufacture of sugar could not be carried on under a system in which the govern¬ 
ment took half the gross produce ; it requires too much capital. 

The Bengal sugar is very considerably inferior ip that of China dud Siam : the Chinese 
are more skilful than the Bengalese in (he manufacture. The soil and climate of Bombay 
and Madras are suited to the growth of sugar ; but no sugar is produced for exportation 
in Bombay. The sugar-cane is grown in almost every village, but it is not made into 
sugar. There is no manufacture there; it is imported from Bengal, China, Manilla, 
Mauritius, aud occasionally .lava. The sugar-cane is common in Coimbatoor, and sugar 
in a rough slate, called juggaree, is exported by sea from Coimbatoor. . 

Bengal sugar pays a duty in England of 120 per cent, on the gross price, which, after 
deducting freight and charges, is equal to 200 per cent, on the proceeds in England. f 

Coffee. , 

The he have been many attempts made by Europeans in the cultivation, but they have 
invariably failed. The Bengal sun is too powerful. All experiment has been tried, of 
planting the plantain-tree between the coffec-trees for shade, as the pltuVcun has a very 
broad leaf. The cultivation of coffee has been tried to a very considerable extent in Coim¬ 
batoor, and found to answer remarkably well. mt 

/lice. 

The exportation of rice from Bengal has increased very much within the last three or 
four years, to five times its former amount; principally owing to the invention of some 
machinery for freeing it from the husk after it arrives in England. It ifced to come with 
a great deal of dirt and much broken in the grain, and very inferior in colour to the 
American rice ; whereas now, by coming in the husk, it arrives with the grains unbroken, 
andean be cleaned in this country so as to look as fresh and bright as the American. 
There lias also been a reduction of duty. If it could he cleaned in India as it is in 
Carolina, it would he brought in greater quantities. In 1829, the fexport from India of 
rice in the husk amounted to 1,000 tons, ih consequence of bein^ cleaned in this country 
by machinery better than by hand in India. Indhe husk it pays double freight, as‘it occu¬ 
pies double the space. » 

- Cochineal. 

Tiie cochineal insect is collected in the Southern Provinces of Madras. It is very coarse 
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and ■inferior as compared with that«of Mexico. It was first introduced by a surgeon on tho 
Madras establishment, about thirty years ago. The price of cochineal has fallen one-fourth 
from what it was ten or twelve years ago; caused perhaps by Jhe lac-dyd; but the imports 
have materially increased, which may have tended to its decline* None is imported from 
Bengal. 


* Jsftc-Dt/e 

Is imported in considerable quantities. It was discovered by some Europeans who 
were in the interior of India. Stick-lac is the gum, with the insect, or the egg of 
the insect in it, from which the lac-dye is made. The dying particles arc separated 
from the gummy particles, and the gum made into shell-lac. Lac-dve is used in the 
dyeing of scarlet cloths, as a substitute for cochineal, but it is not ad»*ptcd for the finest 
dyes. The lac is employed very much as a varnish. Stick-lac used to be imported into 
Great Britain in considerable quantities. It is much more bulky in that state than as 
lac-dye. 


Paper. 

Thr paper manufactured in India is very coarse and inferior. The Baptists’ mission¬ 
ary factory at Seram pore is*thc only paper manufactory. 

Gold. 

Goi.ii has been found on the Neilghcrries, and is collected of a pure kind, and in some 
quantity, in the district of Wyuaad, immediately below the mountains. 

* « Copper 

1 l.\s been found in the North-western Provinces of India. 


Stone. 

TxiKRBarc many stone quarries. 

Iron. 

Iron ore is abundant in most parts of India. It is worked by the natives, especially 
at Salem. At Kamuad it is sold at a higher price llian British or Swedish iron; it is 
more pliable, and adapted to many purposes for the natives ; hut there is great waste in 
working it,„and it is therefore expensive. The native-manufactured iron is very inferior 
to the English, owing to inferiority in the mode of mauulaclure. In the neighbourhood 
of Burdwan there is a .quantity of exceedingly line iron ore, but the better kind is found 
on the Mudra#coast. It is not easily converted into steel, but when made the steel is 
remarkably good. An establishment lias lately been set up near Madras, by Mr. Heath, 
as a regular i ro n - founder v. He has introduced European machinery. He has an exclu¬ 
sive privilege of manufacture till the end of the charter. The iron is very superior to any 
in this country, and even to Swedish. Iron ore is found in great abundance, immediately 
upon the frontier of Malabar; it is remarkably cheap in Coimbatoor- The iron ol'Cutch 
is particularly fine ; -its ore possesses about 22 per cent, of iron, from 10 to 12 per cent, 
more than coniujon iron ore. ft »s found principally on the surface; the natives gather 
it in baskets, and burn it with charcoal. The finest steel in India is made in Cutch, and 
the natives fabricate armour, sabres, &c. They uite the best blacksmiths iu A>ia; their 
horse-shoes are particularly fine, ami far preferable to those in England, being more mal¬ 
leable, and not so liable to break. The iron mines might no doubt be worked with 
advantage, if the Government gave encouragement. 

. % t Coal. 

There' are large mines in a district called Burdwan, 100 miles from Calcutta, now 
worked to the extent of 14,000 or 15,000 tons annually. They were first worked about 
fourteen years ago, bnt they have uot been in extensive operation more thau six or 
seven years. They are situated on the hanks of a river, connected with the Hoogldy. 
• . ii. 1 N The 
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The bends of the river increased the distance from* Calcutta to between 200 and 300 
miles. There is only one season in the year in which coal can be brought down, as the 
river is shallow except during the rains ; at that time 300 or*400 boats make 'three or 
four trips. The mine L’extcusivc and of good quulity; the seam ss nine feet deep, and 
about ninety feet from the surface. From 2,000 to 3,(XX) people are employed. There 
is only one European in charge. The natives work well as miners ; they receive from 
6j. to 8 s. a month ; the overseers more. The coal is principally used for steam-engines, 
and is sent for that purpose to Singapore; it has also been lately applied to the burning 
of bricks. The Company use it extensively in their public works, the marine and mint 
departments. It is delivered in Calcutta at 20s. the chaldron ; ships frbm London anti 
Liverpool often take coal, but not in a large quantity, and sell it at from 30s. to 40s. 
The natives had never sunk shafts; they use it very little indeed as fuel in Calcutta and 
the Upper Provinces; in the Upper they use cow-dung and iu the Lower'Provinces, 
wood; the latter is sold in Calcutta at 32s. for 8 , 000 lbs. The jungle is regularly cut 
for the purpose. Europeans have begun to use coal for culinary purposes. Coals are 
also found in Bundclcund. Iri most parts of Cutch coal would be found in abundance. 
The Cutch eoal ignites more quickly than fhe English ; and from the superior quality 
of the gas it contains, it would answer for steam machinery better than the coal which 
i? generally used in this country; it would not encrust the flues of the engiues as British 
coal does ; it burns to a white ash, and is rather rapid of combustion, but not so rapid, 
as to exhaust itself in a very short space of time. It has not been used in the public 
works at Bombay. It is found about thirty miles from the sea; probably during the 
monsoon it could be brought down the river. The coal mines might no doubt be 
worked with advantage if the Government gave encouragement? 
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Steam Engines, ifc. 

Are increasing in India. The navigation from Calcutta seaward has been much 
improved by steam-boats. The tugs take ships out with great facility in one or two 
days; formerly a vessel was perhaps a fortnight in going from Calcutta to Saugur, iu 
consequence of the detention arising from strong tides and freshes. • 

Several steam-engines have bceu introduced into Bengal, almost exclusively in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, for pumping out docks, making and pressing paper, watering 
the roads, boring cannon, coining, grinding flour, spinning, weaving, and printing 
cotton. The flour mills are very extensive ; the undertaking is new, and lifce most new 
undertakings not considered profitable. The machinery for spinning cotton has scarcely 
commenced its operations; lookers-on of course considered that the property was not 
promising. . V. 

The scarcity of fuel and the absence of falls of water are obstacles to the establish¬ 
ment of extensive machinery tor manufactures; but it does noLrequire many favourable 
stations to supply a large extent of country. 
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Roads , £c. 

It may be said that there are no roads or bridges whatever in t.hc Madras territory. 
None exist beyond the* town of Madras ; the rivers are usually crossed on rude rafts of 
split bamboo and earthern pots. In Coimbatoor the roads are remarkably good ; there 
are very tew parts of India where they are so. Great efforts have been made to build 
bridges, and form roads, but very little attention has been paid to keeping them up ; 
a road and a succession of bridges have frequently been washed away in one monsoon. 
A few small bridges have been constructed by Government in ^Coimbatoor; two most 
magnificent bridges have been built across the Cavery by a native, named Ram. Sammy 
Moodeliar. The roads in Bombay have been rtiucli improved of late.* 

The rate of travelling by dawk is about Is. a nftle, besides a small gratuity to the 
bearers at the end of each stage. 

There are beautiful roads from the one end .of Java to the other ; the cost is paid out 

* of 
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of tlifc revenues of the island, which are considerable ; and the natives are obliged to 
give so many days’ labour. The Europeans have made roads on their own estates. 

Sonic*old canals have Seen lengthened by the Government«of India, but nothing more 
has been done. Sudi works are usually executed at the public expense, with money 
advanced from the public treasury; private capital might be sp employed with great 
advantage. Madura depends upon artificial irrigation ; the tanks arc under the care 
of Government, and are in the worst possible state of repair. The whole system of 
cultivation is by irrigation, but there is no work for the purpose deserving of particular 
notice. In all parts of India irrigation might be carried, by a proper expenditure of 
capital and skiU, to a much greater extent than it now is. There is a large field for the 
application of capital in economizing the water; many improvements might be intro¬ 
duced. Mr. Gordon’s assertions with regard to the means of irrigation are not correct; 
one of the greatest works for irrigation perhaps in the world is the Annicut; it was 
not built by the Company, but there it is deserving of notice. The Company have 
built in Tanjore, in various parts, sluices and aqueducts of very great importance, and 
have materially improved the irrigation. The most minute attention is paid to the 
keeping of the channels clear, and to the pmmotiou of irrigation by every means. Nor 
is it correct to say that chy land is of no value; in Tanjore and Ratnuad it is of great 
value. The irrigation of the land is in almost all instances conducted by the capital of 
the Government, but Coimbatoor forms an exception : there the wells are made by the 
ryots’ own capital. The large works, dams, and tanks, ure effected by money from the 
public treasury; but the great sources of irrigation are the wells constructed by the 
ryots themselves. In the Deccan there arc very few tanks, but there are very many 
wells and other means bf irrigating laiyis. Many of them were in a state of decay, and 
several have been restored by the British Governnfent. In the Ceded districts of Madras, 
a large expenditure took place annually for the repair of tanks; wherever they are 
Considered necessary, they are always made, with a view to the revenue ; anti Govern¬ 
ment are never backward in making advances for the purpose. Where there is suffi¬ 
cient population to make the means of irrigation available, the cultivation might be 
much extended by 'applying a portion of the revenue to the increase of irrigation. 
Coimbatoor is intersected by rivers, from which canals are taken off for irrigation ; these, 

' at a comparatively small expense, might be so prolonged and enlarged as to make a 
c&nal communication from one end of the province to the other, and to connect the 
eastern and western coasts. t 

, Indian Trade. 

Tiibkb are fft’e or six large and old established commercial firms in Calcutta; twelve 
of fourteen have been established since 1815. The general business carried on by such 
houses is agency and tanking in all its different branches; they advance money for 
commercial purposes; and they act as consignees of goods shipped from Loudon and 
the outports. The mercantile transactions of Calcutta extend to China, all parts of 
India, America, France, the Persian Gulf, to a small amount to Holland and Denmark, 
and a very little to South America; the trade to the last country,has fallen off much of 
late years. Thef commerce of Calcutta has increased very considerably, owing to the 
greater facilities afforded since 1813, by the opening of the trade. 

In 1813-14 the Imports were ... £2,120,000 Exports £5,390,000 

1827-28 . 4,150,000 . 8,730,000 

• 

’The proportion carried on with Great Britain is about seven-tenths of the whole ; 
at the opening of the trade it was about five-tenths. The principal imports of late years 
• have been cotton ’piece-goods and twist, metals (spelter or zinc i- now very largely 
imported), woollens and wines, particularly sherry, which was a novelty in the Indian 
market. The spelter is of the same quality as tutenague, but not quite so gobd ; the 
latter was chiefly imported from China, but the importation has uow ceased; it is used 
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with copper and tin for making pots'.pans, and cooking utensils; they are generally 
made up in India, but some have been fabricated in this country, and have sold very 
well; there is scarcely a native that has not one such pot, dud al-o a large plate or 
platter of the same material. The staple articles of export from Bengal are indigo, 
sugar, saltpetre, and at one time cotton, but that has fallen off very much, and raw silk. 
There is a large ‘trade in grain with the Isle of France, which is almost entirely sup¬ 
plied with rice from India. There are a very great number of native houses carrying 
on forcigtu trade ; the native merchants consist of Parsecs, Hindoos, and Mahometans. 
It is not the custom for the principal European mercantile establishments to have a 
native partner, but there are often native partners in particular speculations in the 
principal house-. The Parsecs are the most intelligent; they are for the most part free 
from the prejudices of caste, and frequently embark as supracargoes, principally for 
China. The natives are much given to commercial pursuits, and well qualified to 
succeed in them. They are sufficiently commercial to answer the highest expectations 
that can he formed with respect to trade between the two countries, but our local 
institutions must he greatly altered before they can become prosperous, so as to 
admit of an extensive commercial intercourse. Trade cannot be much increased unless 
the condition of the natives he bettered, so as to give them the means of [laying for 
imports. There has not been much prosperity among till* native merchants of jatc ; 
they are not so rich as they were ; they were immensely rich. The opening of the free 
trade of India has generally extended the commerce with,that part of the world;' 
Calcutta has been principally influenced by it. It has injured the re-export trade, for 
Calcutta was previously a sort of emporium, hut it has greatly increased the import and 
export trade. The country shipping interest has suffered; the* competition of British 
ships having injured it. J 11 1814 ship* were chartered at 1*25 per ton, now at 30s.; the 
priee of cotton was l.v. Ik/., it is now 5 tl .; of pepper, Is. to Is. Ik/., now 3d. 

For 10 years from 1/0-1, the American trade with Bengal averaged : 

Exports ... £464,357 ‘ ... Imports £390,606 

I 116 years from 1802-3, all India ... 1,154,494 .. 1,247,920 

In 3 years from 1808-9 . 1,705,814 . 1,627,612 * 

It was said that the increase was owing to the state of war, and that it would foil oft' 
in peace ; it did not full off' till a double duty was imposed on the neutral trade with 
India. In 1793 private merchants were partially admitted into the India trade, but the 
forms and restrictions were such as to he attended with tmicli inconvenience; yet the 
imports from India by privileged traders were in 1793-4, £18^,710, and iti 1811-12, 
£1,1(H),023. The Company’s prognostication of the evils to result fronwhe opening ot 



its fullest extent; that private traders are much more fit for extending the commercial 
intercourse with India ; and that no definite limit can be placed to the extension of that 
trade, if our institutions abroad allowed wealth to increase among the natives. The 
extended and extending!' consumption of British manufactures among the natives is to 
^ _ • fie 

riic 0110 sum is not quite thrice tho other. * * 

V tor the extent to which our manufactures urc used amonp the nutfveu, see Rickards, 2820, 1317; Wildey, 2206* 
iiilivuii. ,-,102; Gisborne. 1142, >035; Kitehie, 1331; Gordon, 410; Bracken, 18. And for the interference 
" 11,1 'he native manufacture!., see Sullivan, <5104; ltickards, 2853; Gisborne, 1038, 1142; Bracken, 18, 34; 
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be ascribed to the circumstance o£ our manufactures and staples being perfectly suited 
to the wants and tastes of the natives, who will assuredly use them to the utmost extent 
of theirmeans ; to the threat cheapness of the British articles consequent on the use of 
machinery; and to Uie opening of the trade in 1813. If greater facilities were given, 
a continued extension of the trade would go on, provided that those facilities were 
coupled with a salutary reform of the revenue and judicial regulations; for com¬ 
merce with a wretchedly poor people can only he carried to a limited extent. The 
freight outwards is, on dead weight, 20s. to 30s. per ton ; on light goods, £2, to £3: 
homewards, about £4, and from £5 to £0- 'Phis freight has continued for so many years, 
that there is reason to suppose that the ship-owners must, find their advantage ia the 
voyage. The freight paid by the Company for the regular chartered ships, taken up for 
five voyages, is 20/. or 21/. At the freights formerly paid by the Company, and at the 
present prices in England, it would have been impossible to have imported eotton wool, 
sugar, saltpetre, &c. The obstructions which still impede the extension of the Indian 
trade, are the forms and restrictions imposed by law on persons and ships proceeding to 
India, the Company’s interference with the trade, the China monopoly, and, the greatest of 
all, the poverty of the people. The shipping yf this country h;js since 1823 been allowed to 
carry on the coasting trade of India, but vessels must first clear out from England for 
one of the Presidencies : ships of a smaller burthen than formerly can now proceed to 
India: vessels of two hundred and fifty tons or less are the most convenient size for 
Singapore and the Eastern Archipelago, and often better suited to the means of prisons 
carrying on the Indian trade. Cargoes arrive in as good a state in a small ve?>sel as in 
a larger : the rate of frieght is the same, and the expense of sailing is less. Europeans 
procure European articles at u much cheaper rate tiiati they did formerly, and the 
natives obtain better prices for their produce. The free trade has introduced into India 
new articles of commerce, especially spelter and cotton goods. At the opening of the 
trade, Calcutta exported to London two millions sterling of cotton goods, and now 
it imports two millions sterling of British cotton manufactures. Since the opening of 
the trade many drugs and dyes have been exported from Calcutta which were not 
exported before. The articles imported into India by the private trade are ali kinds 
of Cotton and woollen goods, copper, lead, iron, spelter (to a considerable extent), glass, 
earthenware, and other articles suitable to Europeans, in more limited quantities. 
The returns are in sugar, rice, indigo, collce (not much from Calcutta), saltpetre, cotton, 
silk, lac-dye, shell-lac, and pepper. 

The first import of cotton-twist was* in 1823; in 1824 it was about 121,000 lbs. : in 
1828, 4,000,000 lbs. Jfrom 181-4 to 1821 repeated attempts were made to introduce it, 
but without success, tj»e price being too high for the natives to purchase, and it was also 
sypposed that it was not fitted for native iimj. There would not have been such an im¬ 
port if the Company’s monopoly had continued. There was no great quantity imported 
before 1824 or 1825. The\alue of the importation in 1827 and 1828 was about £1{X),(XX); 
in the following year it increased considerably ; in 1829-30 it fell oil; but the average 
of the three years, 1827-8, 1820-30, was about .€230,000. 

The import of British whi(e and printed goods into the countries east of the Cape was 
in 1815, 800,000 fards, and in 1830, 45,(XX),000. 

The value of the imports of cotton was, in 

1821), into Calcutta ... £655,402 Bombay . £570,020 

1830, — ... 798,750 — . 018,174 

t The principal obstacles to the extension of commercial* intercourse between Croat 
Britain and India, are rtic want of returns more suited to the markets.of Great Britain, 
and the bad quality generally of the products of India. If the cultivation were more 
extensively in the hands of Europeans, those products would be very materially improved. 
The commerce of Madras has not increased in a similar ratio to that of Bengal. The 
foreign trade of Madras is not considerable. There is no good harbour along tlie Coro¬ 
mandel coast. The staple products of export from Madras are cloth, salt, and chunks ; 
• the 
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the cloth to most countries; the salt to Bengal only. There is also an export of riiine- 
ral alkali, called caramutti. The commercial intercourse between Bombay and the 
United Kingdom has increased very considerably since the opeuing of the trade. The 

I iriucipal articles of iinpprl into Bombay are metals, woollens, cutt/ms, and cotton yarn, 
n 1816 the consumption of British cotton fabrics was very trifling; there was only one 
Indian merchant pi the bazaar at Bombay in the habit of dealing in British piece-goods, 
and there was much difficulty in disposing of an investment. The low price at which 
they can now he afforded from this country has caused the consumption to become Con¬ 
siderable*, aided to some extent by the pains which arc taken to adapt them to the wants 
of the natives; they are made to imitate exactly similar native goods. British metals 
are very largely imported into Bombay. The first import of spelter was in 1822; pre¬ 
viously, tu ten ague, a finer description of the same article, was imported from China ; that 
is now driven out of the market. The European manufactures imported into Bombay 
are principally consumed at the Presidency, Surat, and other large towns; latterly, a 
considerable quantity has gone to Malwa, in return for opium ; much is also carried up 
the country; und there is a large export to the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf, princi¬ 
pally to Bushirc. The returns are principally bullion, and latterly silk in large quanti¬ 
ties. A great deal of the silk has of late yeafs, in consequence of the reduction of duties, 
been re-exported to England; but there is also a great consumption of coarse silk at 
Ahmedabad. Silks are now imported into India from England ; they are subject to a 
trifling duty. In 1823, in the southern parts of Persia, the bazaars were filled with Bri¬ 
tish manufactures, principally printed goods; the northern parts were supplied with 
German and French productions: the latter are comparatively much dearer. In 1811) 
and 1820 there were no British manufactures in Malabar and tl;c internal provinces of 
the southern part of India; they had scarcely reached so far, and they were at that time 
much dearer than they now are. 

In Bombay nine per cent, is the interest, and Europeans lend their money at nine ; 
but the interest with mercantile houses is only five. One per cent, commission is 
charged, not on the loans, but ou the account generally. The rate of interest is lower 
than in Bengal, because there is not so much employment for money: a good deal of t,he 
Bombay capital is employed in Bengal; the profits of trade are smaller and more steady. 
No advances arc mude for agricultural purposes. 

The export of Chinese articles generally from Bombay-to the Deccan, and the export 
of metals, has decreased of late years, in consequence of Poona having ceaspd to be the 
seat of a government. The returns for British manufactures are made to Great Britan 
in produce of all descriptions, in bullion and bills; and by sending produce to China, 
such as cotton and opium. . 

There have been considerable fluctuations : but upon the whole the India trade musft 
have been profitable, from the immense increase that has taken place. Since the open¬ 
ing it has been a source of gain, but probably uot to a very large extent. 

The Company have made very considerable remittances of specie to this country of 
late years. Private merchants have also occasionally, but not at all extensively, resorted 
to the same means. ^ * 

No alterations arc necessary for the trade between England and India, except the giv¬ 
ing greater facilities for making returns from China, and taking off duties and the inter¬ 
nal imposts. The India trade would be considerably increased by throwing open the 
China trade. It might be increased if the power of obtaining returns were greater; the 
absence of proper returns is \he chief impediment to its great increase. At present the 
Indian markets are rather glutted. If there were proper returiis to be sent, English 
manufactures could be sold all the cheaper for the profit made, on those returns. A per¬ 
fectly free intercourse between Bombay and China, pud between China and Great Bri¬ 
tain, would add facilities to the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and India. 
The trade has increased beyond all expectation. It is susceptible of still greater in¬ 
crease ; 
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create; a free introduction of capital, enterprise, and skill, under proper protection, and 
just and equal laws, would facilitate the increase. The difficulty of finding adequate 
returns necessarily follow's from the obstructions to the application of capital to the soil 
and to the industry of India generally. The products of Indift might be considerably 
increased and improved. 

There is a great want of specie in India, owing to its being made a principal medium 
of remittance to this country ; this may be ascribed to the increased exports from Europe 
to India. If the products of India saleable in this country could be increased In quan¬ 
tity and value, the inconvenience to India from the drain of specie would be remedied. 
The ryots in the Bellary district have required that the revenues should be taken in 
kind. 
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Comparing the duty in England with the price of many articles of Indian produce, it Petition from Lon 
will be seen that the former is in many instances exorbitant; and a grievance common don Merchants, 
to ail such articles is, that they can only be imported into a few of the ports of the Uni- March 8 , 1831 . 
ted Kingdom, and cannot be removed thence (as goods from other countries can) with- Report 1830-1 
out the duties being first paid. The evil is threefold ; the trader is obliged to advance a 
capital of from 100 to 400 per cent .'above the cost price, before the articles can be dis¬ 
tributed for general consumption j the price to consumers is enhanced by the profit on 
the employment of a capital twice or five times as large as would otherwise be necessary; 
and the enhanced price operates as an incentive to adulteration. 

The present scale of duties on East Indian goods shows a variation from less than one Petition from Lon 
percent, up to 400, on the present value of many important commodities; on some don Merchants, 

minor articles the duty varies from one to 1,000 percent., and in one trifling instance March :ri. 1831 . 

the duty is 3,000 per cent. Such a scale requires ‘revision, equally for the benefit of the “ e l ,ort ‘ 830 - 1 . 
revenue and the encouragement of trade. 

The use of British manufactures might be greatly extended, if greater facilities Gisborne, 1170 
were afforded for the returns of this country; all lowering of duties would tend to 
that effect, but what is principally wanted is the improvement of the quality of Indian 
articles. 


British manufactures pay on importation into Calcutta two and a-half per cent. In¬ 
dian manufactures pay on importation here a very high duty. If the duties in England 
were repealed, there would still not be a considerable import of Indian manufactures 
into England. The trade between India and England is limited by the heavy duties on 
some articles, particularly sugar* and silks, and to a certain extent, cottons. 

If the India*<trade # wcre left to the Company and the natives, it would dwindle 
ayay. 

The insecurity of per^ops and property is the principal impediment to the growth of 
the trade of India. Private individuals cannot export arms and ammunition to the 
East: consequently those articles are chiefly supplied by Americans at Sumatra, Cochin 
Chiua, and Siam. 

The commercial intercourse between Bengal and Madras is one of export of grain from 
the former, and sf|t from the latter; but the monopoly interferes with the export of salt. 
It answers to import salt from England, notwithstanding what was intended to be a pro¬ 
hibitory duty. The salt imported into Bombay is sent from Madras, none from Bengal, 

( in consequence of the cheapness of the Madras salt. Duties are levied between one 
’ presidency and another, as between foreign states. At Calcutta the rates of pilotage 
an’d mooring charges an* very heavy; on the .Coromandel coast there is no pilotage, 
but the anchorage^s heavy on small slugs. There is unnecessary d<!lay in obtaining 
’clearances. 
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• Bengal sugar pays a duty in England of 120 per cent, on the gross price, which, after deducting freight and 
charges, js equul to 200 per cent, on the proceeds in England; p. 630 of this puper. 
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The duties in Ceylon are very heavy. If a more free commercial intercourse* were 
allowed between Ceylon and the various parts of India, it would tend greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of both ’count ries. It is usual for ships coming froni*India to touch af Ceylon, 
and the trade is certainly much impeded by the high duties. There is a considerable ex¬ 
port of grain and rice from Bengal and the Malabar coast to Ceylon. The population is 
to a great extent dependent upon the foreign supply, as rice is their chief food, and very- 
little is produced in Ceylon itself. 


« 
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The effect of free trade in Java was a very extensive demand for British manufactures, 
cottons (white and printed piece-goods), woollens and metals. From Java the returns to 
this country are collee, sugar, rice; and sometimes to Calcutta, tin, japan, copper, and 
spices. 

Java carries on trade with the neighbouring islands, China, British India, Straits of 
Malacca, Europe, and America. The trade has increased considerably of late years; in 
I828 the amount was three millions. The trade with the Company’s possessions is consi¬ 
derable. There are no obstructions in the way of it. Articles of European manufacture 
are extensively consumed in Java, cotton piece-goods, iron, steel, glass, Sic.. The cottons 
are obtained from Belgium (not Holland), Great Britain, British India, and China. The 
first importations of British manufactures took place in 1814-15, about the commence¬ 
ment of the free trade. The largest importation was in 1823, amounting .to 6,0()() cases of 
British coltou good-, each case being valued at £50. From 1814 to 1821, the duty was 15 
per cent, upon die invoice: afterwards there was a n ud valorem duty of L'-0. 5s, This 
turned the scale in favour of Belgian goods, hut still a great quantity of British goods was 
imported. If it had not been for that duly, the consumption of British goods would have 
doubled. The greater part of the British good* imported are white, and are afterwards 
dyed by the Javanese according to their tastes. Attempts have been made by the dyers 
here to imitate them, but not very successfully. In consequence of the facilities given to 
calico-printers by the recent repeal of the duty, their future attempts may be more suc¬ 
cessful. The Javanese have a coarse and substantial, hut high-priced, cotton manufacture 
of their own. They formerly imported a large quantity of the cotton fabrics of Madras 
and Bengal. In consequence of the opening of the trade, the fabrics of Madras, being of 
a finer description, have been almost superseded by the introduction of European goods, 
hut the coarse cottons of Bengal are still introduced largely into all the Malay countries#?. 
Upon the cotton goods of India imported into Java there is a duty of 15 per cent, upon 
the invoice; and the duties upon the other productions of India are equally low. English 
twist is sent to Java and woven there, hut not in large quantities; not in such large quan¬ 
tities as to other parts of the East. About 3,000 tons of Europeaft iron aje annually con¬ 
sumed in Java ; both British and Swedish are used, hut the latter is preferred. It is taken 
in an unwrouglit state, and fabricated there : a very small quantity of wrought iron is im¬ 
ported. Very little of that metal is produced in Java itself. The island is supplied with 
unwrouglit copper from Japan, and wrought, such as copper sheathing, from England. 
About 600 chests of opium are imported : in 1820 three-fourths were from Bengal, and 
one-fourth from Turkey ; in 1829 three-fourths were Turkey, and one-fourth Bengal. The 
revenue derived by the Dutch from the monopoly and import duties is about L‘262,536. 
The monopoly increases the price from 600 to 800 per cent. In 1828 |ihe other customs 
amounted to £225,405. The staple articles of export are coffee, sugar, rice, spices, tin, 
tobacco, indigo, sumac, and hides. Coffee is rather on the decrease; it is in great part 
a monopoly of the government; it is not of a very high quality. The government coffee 
is superior to that produced *by natives; inferior to that cultivated Ijy European planters.' 
The cultivation of sugar is on the increase; there is a large field, for the increase, if thdre 
were a foreign de'mand. I n 1828 rice was extensively exported; 26,000 tons to the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, China, Europe, the Isle of France, and a small quantity to the Cape. The* 
export of indigo was, in 1828, only 24,000 lbs.; in 1S29, the production of the island was 
152,000 lbs., and it is rapidly increasing, attributable chiefly to the encouragement of 
government. Some Chinese attempted the cultivation of it very successfully : the principal 
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planter is a Chinese. Some samples were equal to fair Bengal, hut owing to the 
chests Ijeing packed very unevenly, the buyers had little confidence in : its boiujr a new 
article was also against it. Tobacco is exported very largilly, between 1,300,000 and 
1,400,000 lbs., wortft .£4,000; consumed chiefly in the neighbouring islands; a small 
quantity is sent to Siam and the Cape: the cultivation is in the, haqds of the Chinese. 
Spices arc exported, but they are not grown in Java ; the value of the export is £.00.000. 
The. .production of Banca tin amounts to 2,000 tons, worth in Java about £100,000. 
Spices and tin are monopolies. A portion of the Bnnca tin is brought to Europe! An ex¬ 
periment has been made to produce silk, but it has not yet become an article of export; it 
promises to be successful; some samples have been thought nearly equal to China silk. 
The mulberry (the white and the Persian) grows luxuriantly. The worms are brought 
front China and Bengal. At present there is great difficulty in reeling the silk ; machinery 
has been lately introduced from China: the difficulty may be easily overcome. Set era l 
experiments have been lately made in the cultivation of tea, cochineal, and cocoa. Tea 
has been introduced with good success. The commerce of the country is chiefly carried on 
by the Chinese; they are a more alert and active people than the Japanese ; as merchants, 
they have much more enterprise and intelligence. The Chinese settlers trade extensively 
with the Eastern islands, with the Malay Peninsula, and also with Europeans. There 
are also settled in Java a considerable number of Arabs and Armenians. The Arabs are 
not equal in intelligence and enterprise to the Chinese; they are not so liberal i.i their 
dealings ; a matter of business which would occupy an hour with an Arab, would be settled 
by a Chinese in a few minutes. The Javanese themselves are becoming more provident. 
There is a commercial association, in which the king of the Netherlands is the principal 
partner. It carries otf a considerable .part of'the external commerce of Java. It lia*. 
exclusive privileges, hut the trade carried on Wy the company is not profitable ; the 
opium branch is the only one that is profitable to them. The company has been very un¬ 
favourable to the general interests of trade in Java, by glutting the market with injudicious 
shipments from Europe. * 

There is a very considerable import and consumption of British manufactures in the 
Philippine Islands. The imports are chiefly cotton goods, iron, and steel. A considerable 
quantity of sugJtr is manufactured, and indigo, but of a very inferior quality. Hemp is an 
syticle of export, and is ot good. quality. Tobacco is extensively produced; it is exported 
in very large quantities in a manufactured state; it is considered to be the best tobacco in 
the East; it* is a governnient monopoly. The manufacture of cigars is entirely conducted 
by women; about 5,000 are employed in Manilla. There is a considerable commerce 
between the Phjlippinelslandsand China, carried on by Chinesejunks, American, Spanish, 
and Portuguese ships! The chief articles of import are tea, Chinese piece-goods, and 
jfrovisions; of export, tortoise-shell, motber-of pearl, and rice in large quantities. 

Immediately after the last Charter, the Company made a speculation in claret, which 
appeared to be undertaken without due consideration of profit to themselves, and solely 
with a view to injure the private trade. It was a new article of commerce with them, 
and some of it did not, fetch the prime cost. The Company are not good traders; no 
sovereign ever twuied'to advantage. The separation of the Comjtany’s two characters of 
merchants and sJvei’eigns, would be attended with incalculably good efl'ects, not only to 
the natives of India, and the merchants there and in this country, but also to the Com¬ 
pany themselves. It is stated by the Company that they are miller the necessity of carry¬ 
ing on what they call a remittance trade from India to this qpuntry; but such remittance 
would be infinitely Better conducted through the medium of private trade than by the 
Company themselves, even to a larger auiouiif than they require for their political pay¬ 
ments in England# Jt is incalculable to what extent the trade between this country and 
India might he carried, if the Company went out of it, and a fair scale of duties was es¬ 
tablished by parliament. The Company ought to carry on no trade either from,India to 
China, or from India to Europe. It would he much more beneficial to the country 
generally, and to the native population iri particular, if the Company were to surrender 
% ii. 4 O their 
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their character of merchants in India, and confine'themselves to that of sovereigns. 
Commerce woul<l be carried on with much more confidence aijd vigoui', particularly on 
the part of the natives. The practice of Government trading on its own account is very 
injurious to the private traders; it almost annihilates them. It is qhite impossible for an 
individual merchant tt\ compete successfully in the market with those who exercise so¬ 
vereign power in the territory where the trading goes on. Although there is no forced 
delivery, the natives who raise the produce are influenced in giving the Company a .pre¬ 
ference In the purchase, by a fear of displeasing the ruling authorities. If a private 
merchant go into the market early in the season to purchase cotton, the growers will not 
se ll, or make a bargain with him, until they know the extent to which the Company wish 
to purchase. They arc no doubt influenced in a considerable degree by the hope of get¬ 
ting a better price from the Company, but also in a very great degree by the fear of of¬ 
fending the Government by selling their cotton before they know whether the Company 
require it or not. It is generally thought by the mercantile community of Calcutta that 
it is impossible for a large company and government together to act well as merchants, 
for it is found that the prices of all commodities in which they interfere are driven up to 
rates which make them unprofitable to those who deal in them; and the monopoly in 
some branches of trade, such as silk, altogether puts an end to the dealings of private mer¬ 
chants. The effect .of the Company’s purchasing for remittance is to raise the price of mi 
article in India and lower it in England. The injurious effects of the uidon of the two 
characters of sovereign and merchant, as well to the true interests of the Company them¬ 
selves as to that of individuals, are illustrated by the treatment of Mr. Wilkinson in the 
manufacture of saltpetre; also in their conduct with regard to Malwa opium, and cotton 
for China. Trade cannot be profitably conducted Jjy a government without the unjust and 
impolitic ad\a»tagcs of a company ; afld a government trade in concurrence with that of 
private merchants,*' must not only he attended with a waste of the public revenue, but be 
liable to come into unequal competition and injurious collision with the operations of in¬ 
dividuals. It is expedient to divest the Company, whiie exercising any of the functions 
of government, of the lew commercial establishments which still remain to them. 

Previously to 1B11, the Company’s investment of piece-goods was provided undef a 
most rigorous and oppressive system of coercion ; the weavers were compelled to enter 
into engagements and <0 work for the Company, contrary, to their own interests and in¬ 
clination. Sundry regulations have been passed since that period for correcting the 
system, but they never can he effectual so long as fliere exists the present system of power 
and commerce united. Where the Company have ceased to trade, the natives have been 
comparatively free from oppression. Tne Company also would be grea^gai tiers by the 
entire abolition of their own trade; for while they would gain as Sovereigns, they would 
also be saved from the heavy losses which are inseparable from their present commeK 
cial operations. <* • 

In the event of the British Government in India being relieved from all their commer¬ 
cial functions, there would he no iuconvenience experienced in remitting the territorial 
revenue to England for political purposes ; it might be remitted in good hills; if it can lie 
1 emit led now under the existing restrictions, it would be more easily remitted when (he 
trade became free. f 

Commercial houses discontinued their engagements in the production of raw silk, in 
consequence of the difficulties arising from the competition of the Company’s commercial 
agents, which rendered it a lyizardous speculation. But the Company's agents do not now 
possess any peculiar advantage ovtr the private trade, as the regulation which gave it lo 
them has lately been rescinded. If the Company were to cease altogether to curry on trade 
in silk, the silk trade of India would increase under the exertions of individuals, for the 
mode by which the Company transact their business enhances the price very considerably; 


* Svp iflfcts of tin: Dutch ComjiuB)’ in Juva, j>. (i39 of this paper. 
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they do not enter into it as a mercantile speculation, but as a mode of remittance. When¬ 
ever it is known that the commcrci.M resident of the Company is in the market, the price 
is raised beyond what an individual would think it prudent to give; the .Company’s agent 
is not so much influenced by such considerations, and he complies with the price allixed. 
The Company must ih many instances, in sugar and silk, have sustained heavy losses. At 
present, the native weaver benefits by the prices which the Company giye, because begets 
a higher price than it would probably be worth the while of an individual to give; hut its 
tendency is to limit the demand for that production of the country. The reason why 
Europeans do not engage largely in the manufacture of silk in Bengal is, that file Com¬ 
pany engross the whole of the silk districts, and private merchants have therefore not 
entered into the trade; they are not placed upon the same footing, as they have not the 
same power. Mr. Watson, a British-born subject, had considerable filatures, but the 
Company built factories dose to his, by which means they took the whole of the cocoons 
and the produce of the districts round him : his silk was equal to the average quality of 
the Company’s. Other persons have been compelled by the conduct of the Company's 
servants to abandon their factories. An application coming from a bouse in the silk trade, 
for a person concerned in that trade to proceed to India, has been refused by the Company. 
The native growers and producers of silk who had received* advances from the Company 
were prohibited from selling their produce to other parties, even when the advance was 
small. Advances have been forced upon them. It is the practice of the Company’s agents 
always to keep the silk-growers under advance. Orders were issued in IK‘29 for esta¬ 
blishing an equality between the Company and private merchants, but they have not alto¬ 
gether had the effect, although the Company’s monopoly is in some places broken through. 
The condition of the weavers and people engaged in the culture of silk, is that of persons 
constantly in debt, undbr advances from the Company ; and it is the system of the Com¬ 
pany to keep them in that state. The private Inercliant is obliged to make bis prices 
depend on those of the Company, and therefore cannot tell what he will have to give till 
the Company's prices arc known. In a review of the external commerce of Bengal, printed 
in Calcutta, it is said, “ The trade in Bengal silk, both in its raw and manufactured state, 
has been almost entirely engrossed by the Company ; or, at least, that portion which (alls 
to jtlie lot of private'individuals has been so much enhanced in price by the powerful faci¬ 
lities of the former, that as an object of commercial gain it is impossible to stand the test of 
competition.” It is difficult to foresee the result which is likely to crown this system of 
unprofitable traffic, pursued with so much avidity by the agents of the Company, who 
being remuqerated in pwiportion to the quantity of raw material provided, have at once 
the power of crushing all private enterprise, and by setting up a strong competition among 
themselves, have raised the prime cost to the double of what it ought and might be. Tin- 
consideration of personal gain has plainly introduced the most fatal consequences, and will 
ultimately load to the total annihilation of so valuable a branch of Indian commerce. It 
would be judicious on the part of the Company, who are merely maintaining their exclu¬ 
sive traffic to enrich their servants, to prefer farming out their filatures to private enter¬ 
prise, when the Company might purchase the produce in the bazaar at one-half of vvliat it 
now costs them, ami it would then constitute a solid medium of'remittance to Europe, 
whilst it now forms but a hazardous speculation. 


With regard tetthe cotton investments for China, great inconveniences and injury to 
the interests of tile private merchants on the western side of India, arise from the Com¬ 
pany going into the market to purchase cotton ; the period of their doing -o, and the 
quantity they require, being quite uncertain; insomuch that the cotton-growers mid 
dealers will fix no pi;ieo, nor enter into any contracts with [wivnte merchants, until they 
ascertain whether the Company are or arc not come into the market. As soon as the 
Company have made their engagement, for *20, 1 000 or BO,000 bales perhaps, the price of 
what remains of the crop immediately rises, sometimes to an exorbitant sum, and the 
private merchant is obliged either <b go without bis investment, or to submit to purchase 
the article at a price which ultimately makes it a losing concern to him in the market of 
Canton : it is nothiug uncommon for a rise of ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent, to take 
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place in the course of a few day* The purchases of a large capitalist merely would 
not produce the same effect, because lie would have only the advantage of his superior 
capital; but the Company bring into the field their weight ns sovereigns. It is perfectly 
well known, that when the* Company announce that they require p certain quantity of 
cotton, the growers and dealers look ttpon themselves as bound to supply it. It is im¬ 
possible for the Cmn|xmy to lay aside, in their mercantile dealings, their character of 
sovereigns,so long as it is united with their character of merchants in India; it is also 
an unprqfitablc mode for the Company, as the accounts exhibit a heavy loss on the trade 
between*lndia ami China. The growers of cotton have been subject to oppression on 
the part of the Company’s servants, from the system of being compelled to take ad¬ 
vances, and deliver their cotton ; it may not be the practice at present so much as 
it used to be. Private traders also make advances, but at the great Im/.ard of never 
getting cotton in return : there are no legal means by which a merchant in Bom¬ 
bay can compel u grower of cotton in Guzcrat, or any district out of the Company’s 
dominions, to fulfil his contract, while the Company’s name and authority arcall-powcr- 
1 uI in India. 
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The Company’s agents haye a great deal oj’influence in their situation over individuals, 
independently of the command of funds, though that command is probably the most ma¬ 
terial. ’^hey are not skilful and economical agents. They'have little or nothing to do. 
The commercial resident at Tinncvelly had, in 1823, only, to furnish*8,000 bales of 
cotton : the annual charge of his establishment and commission is £5,000. They have 
been occasionally employed by other persons to act as agents. They carry on trade on 
their own account, and act as agents for private merchants, charging fifteen per cent, for 
so doing, in consequence of the advantages which they derive from acting as magistrates, 
and being able to dictate the price. JFor similaV agency two and a-lialf per cent, is 
charged at Calcutta, and five percent, at Madras. 
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At Bombay there is no bank ; at Madras there is otic, entirely the Company’s, which 
receives deposits, discounts bills, and issues notes; the notes have no currency beyond 
the town of Madras. At Calcutta there is one, a joint-stock company, witli a charter, 
of which the Company hold one-fifth share. There are also four private banks ; the 
latter have applied for charters, and have been refused, bceause the Company are anxious 
to monopolize the trade in money. In the Company’s bank the original stock was 
£500,000, and one share, 5,000 rupees; a share is now Worth 10,000 or 11,000. If the 
other banks were chartered, it is probable that their profits, under private management, 
would be greater than those of the bank directed by the Company, and administered in 
a considerable degree by the Company’s officers ex officio. The notes pass among the 
natives as specie, without discount. They circulate beyoud Calcutta anrong Europeans 
and private persons, but they are not receivable in the Company’s treasuries beyond 
Calcutta. The amount of paper money in circulation is estimated at half a million. The 
notes were very coarsely executed on thick paper, and with common letter-press ; but it 
is understood that copper-plate notes on tiiin paper have been since prepared. The 
commerce of the country would immediately employ paper money to the amount of 
50.000,000, if bunks in India were on the same footing as they are pt present in England. 
The natives as well as‘European capitalists would place confidence in European banking 
establishments, not entirely from the personal character of Europeans! and the integrity 
of their dealings, but also from their connection with England. If a good system of 
hanking wore established in the interior, so that money could be borrowed at a low rate 
of interest, it would he advantageous to the community; but there is no part of India 
where banking establishments do not exist conducted by natives. In Poona, and many 
parts of the Deccan, there are shroffs or sahookars, who have correspondents all over the 
country, so that in most of the large towns bills of exchange can be obtained on any part 
of India. If natives accumulate capital, they generally bury it; there is no place where 
they would feel disposed to deposit; a hank might be of use. Under a free intercourse, 
provincial buuks would be among the first undertakings of Europeans. The establish¬ 
ment 
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•incut jnf banks would loud to encourage industry. There arc native hankers in all the 
provincial towns, and money-changers in every village. They discount bills at as high a 
rate a< live per cent, per month iu small dealings. There is only one chartered bank in 
Calcutta, that of Bengal; the shareholders are only responsible to the extent of the 
* capital. There arc two other banks; one general bank, to which there are many sub¬ 
scribers, and that of Ilitidostan, with which Alexander’s house is connected ; the smallest 
note they issue is for four rupees. The notes circulate as far as Chaudcruagore and Se¬ 
ram pdre, twenty-five or thirty miles; but they do not circulate in the villages to any 
extent. Any bank can issue notes. The banks pay interest on deposits, two-an?l-a-balf 
and three per cent, on such as are liable to be withdrawn at a moment’s notice. The 
rate of discount varies from six to twelve per cent. Houses of tolerable repute had their 
acceptances discounted by the bank of Bengal, at seven percent. The circulation of the 
private bankers is very limited. The issues of the bank of Bengal are about eighty lacs. 
In that bank there are private proprietors; Government hold three hundred shares. 
Thev do not. execute the Government business; the Government use no bank. The 
advantage which the bank of Bengal has over private banks is, that as far as Benares 
their notes are received in payment of the revenue. The impression among the natives 
is that the Government is responsible for the'bauk. There are no hanks in the interior 
issuing notes. There are native bankers, called shroffs, principally engaged in discounts j 
they issue hills of exchange, called boondees, of which there is a large circulation ; they 
arc generally drawn at fifty days; sometimes they are for so small a sum as nine rupees ; 
the inland business is principally so conducted. The great banking houses in Benares 
have branch establishments in almost all the native cities ; and a very large business is 
conducted by boondees. There is a stamp on ijillsof exchange, but it is much evaded. 
The provincial bankers* are almost entirely natives. There are no banks in Bombay; 
the circulation is entirely bullion (silver). Banking establishments issuing notes are not 
required, as there is more money than the mercantile world in general can employ. In 
Coimbatoor any quantities of boondees may be obtained, and for a large amouut; the 
traffic in bills is very considerable; all the great houses in Bombay have agents there, 
and bills can be obtained upon any part of India. These shroffs have established them¬ 
selves within the last ten or twelve years. The interest of money now is from eight to 
. twelve per cent*; it was sixteen, eighteen, and twenty. 

• . China. 

Tim disputes in 1829 arose from a <lesire on the part of the factory to ameliorate the 
condition of foreign commerce, which was very much embarrassed in consequence of 
the reduction in the number of Hong merchants, and of the impending failure of one 
of them, Chuirtjua. After a five mouths’ stoppage of the trade, six of the requests made 
lw the factory were conceded : 1. All fees on the creation of Ilong merchants abolished. 
2. The elder Chunqua, grdered down to Canton. 3. A reduction of the port dues 
^according to measurement. 4. Compradores’ charges reduced. A- Hong merchants 
to be no longer responsible for each other’s debts. C. Payment of the import duties to 
be altered. Prior to the last proposition, the duties ou the import cargo were not de¬ 
manded sometimes forjmmy months after a ship arrived, as they were only collected in 
the month of October": the proposition was that they should be paid in five days. The 
delay in the payn|ent had the bad effect upon the merchants who were poor and had 
little capital, of inducing them to speculate upon the certainty of their not being for 
some time called on for their duties; they bought large cargoes, and added to their 
embarrassments. The Chinese decision was that the du(jes should be paid in three 
weeks. The debts for which the Hong were mutually responsible were entirely due to 
foreigners; no distinction was made in the payment between Englislwncn aud Ameri¬ 
cans, or other foreigners. Mauhop, one af the Hong, who became bankrupt in 1828, 
failed for about 1,500,(XX) dollars, <kic to Europeans, and to the government for duties. 
The payments made by the Hong on account of their bankrupt brethren, in 1$28 and 
1829, amounted to GU8,894 dollars; and they paid on a similar account iu four previous 
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years, about 1,200,000. The relearn" the Hong from their mutual responsibility is a * 
serious blow to the private trade. The release, and the reduction of the time for paying 
the import dues, are injurious to commerce in general; but it^s also injurious to the ge¬ 
neral interests of trade thht foreigners should deal to any great extent upon credit with 
the natives. The motive of (he factory in recommending the 5tfi proposition was, to 
relieve tin* I long, from embarrassment; but the principal cause of their embarrassment 
was injudicious speculation in trade. The factory invariably interfere when they are 
applied to for any debts due to Englishmen. The chief Hong merchant, llowqda, ge¬ 
nerally' undertakes for the other Hong merchants the management of the claims of 
foreigners; he brings his list to the chief of the factory, states that such sums are 
required to be paid on account of foreign claims, and knowing that large sums are about 
to be issued from the Company’s treasury in the course of their current transactions, begs 
(hat they may be withheld in the treasury ; but this has always beeu resisted by the fac¬ 
tory, and has only been done on the Hong merchants, to whom the Company's money 
was due, consenting that it should be paid to llowqua. The Chinese government refused 
to alii.w foreigners to hire warehouses, and keep them under their own management; 

and the v also refused to abolish the practice of security merchants. 

- • 1 « ' 

The principal cause of the threats of the Chinese, in September, 1S30, which led to an 
armed force being sent from the Company’s ships to the factory, was the protection given 
by the British to three Parsecs who had killed Captain Mackenzie, a. British subject, 
commanding a ship under Dutch colours. A jury, composed of foreigners and English¬ 
men, had sat on the body, and brought iii a verdict of justifiable homicide. The Parsecs 
were sent to Bombay. If they had been given up to the Chinese they would have been 
considered by them as murderers. A nether cause of the threats was, the residence of 
the wife of the President in the factory, which Vas not customary, and is obnoxious to 
the Chinese. In consequence of the example, American women came and were ordered 
away, but did not go, though the American trade was stopped. The trade of only one 
ship was stopped, and the other Americans interfered and caused the ladies to be imme¬ 
diately sent down to Macao. During the discussions with the factory there was no 
interruption of the trade. If the lady had been the wife of a private individual, the 
trade not belonging to the Company would have been stopped. 

There has been a reduction of port charges to the extent of GOO or /00 dollars upon' 
each ship. The compradores, the men who supply the .ships with provisions, have the 
benefit of it; as their charge is as high as formerly. It doe^not appear that there is 
any reduction 011 the measurement. 

The principal commercial disabilities to which private British‘merchants in China are 
subjected are these: English ships were formerly admitted to Wade rifr various ports, 
Amoy, Limpn, and the islands of Ctiusan and Formosa; now the entire foreign commence 
is restricted to Canton, where the exorbitant harbour dues operate ais a virtual exclusion 
of the smaller class of shipping, while the privilege of dealing with foreigners is confined _ 
to ten or twelve licensed native merchants; the oppressive conduct of the local 
authorities is such that respectable anti wealthy men cannot be prevailed on to accept 
the privilege; and as foreigners are prohibited from renting warehouses in which to 
deposit their eargoes/thcre is no adequate competition* nor any clutuoe of obtaining the 
fair market value of a commodity, an evil the more deeply felt iu oonfequencc of nearly 
all the imports in the year necessarily arriving about the same time. The business of a 
foreign vessel is liable to be delayed by underlings of the custom-house on frivolous 
pretexts, lor the sake of extortion; the duty on her import cargo is levied in an arbitrary 
manner, and exceeds by many times the rate prescribed by the 'imperial tariff, which 
appears to be in ‘general moderate, but is little regarded in practice. Studied indigni¬ 
ties are heaped upon foreigners by the acts of government, and by contumelious edicts* 
exciting the lower orders to treat them with habitaal insolence. Free air and exercise 
are cuntailed by precluding access to the country, or beyond the confined streets of the 
immediate vicinity of their habitations. Husband and wife, parent and child, are sepa¬ 
rated 
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rated *by the prohibitions against foreign ladies residing in Canton. These evils are 

attributable to the nature and character of the Chinese government, and not to any 
want of 'proper spirit and firmness in the agents of the Company. TheTnlhicnce which 
the Company has acquired by its extensive dealings, furnishes the strongest evidence of 
the importance of foreign commerce to the Chinese. In order, however, to place the 
commercial interests of Great Britain on a fair and equitable fooling, a'higher authority 
is required, emanating directly from His Majesty, as a medium of communication with 
the Canton government, as well as with the Imperial Court at Pekin, which would*remove 
the impression prevalent among the Chinese authorities, that foreigners in China have 
forfeited the protection of their own sovereign. If this course cannot be pursued, the 
Government of Great Britain ought to adopt a resolution worthy of the nation, and by 
the acquisition of an insular possession near the coast of China, place British commerce 
beyond the feach of future despotism. 

There is less trouble and annoyance in regard to loading, unloading, anti clearing, 
and carrying on the business of a ship at Canton, than in almost any other port, and 
more facility is afforded to foreign trade. The customs and duties are regulated between 
the Chinese merchant and the government, which keeps foreigners from collision. Any 
irregularities arc heard of through the security merchant. 


The Hong art'generally considered very liberal merchants; so little is there of want 
of faith in them towards foreigners, that there is often no agreement made with them, 
except verbally. 

It would not he advantageous to abolish the; Ilong, unless the whole system upon 
which trade is conduct?*! in China could he improved. It is sometimes exceedingly 
dillieult tor ships to obtain security; all the Hong merchants of respectability decline 
becoming security, because it involves them in the probability of trouble. The fee paid 
to the security merchant is from 800 to 1,000 dollars for every ship. He is responsible 
for the good conduct of the officers, and that the ship shall not be engaged in smuggling 
transactions, and all other concerns of a similar nature. If any irregularities are dis- 
covuml, the merchant is fined, and a port clearance refused, and all communication is 
.stopped till the fine is paid, which is generally an arbitrary and most unjust exaction. 
There lias been no instance of a ship absolutely failing to obtain a security merchant, 
"though some have been obliged’ to go to one of the poorer merchants, and pay him a 
sum of money for becoming security. The difficulty in obtaining security has increased 
within the last six or eight years. 


The establishment of a Co-hong, or any material reduction of the number of Hong 
merchants, would prove injurious both to the Company and to the private trade. The 

factory have always used their endeavours to prevent such a change. 

• 

...The foreign trade of Canton is not an arbitrary system, left to the discretion of the 
local government, but is in the main grounded upon the instructions of the Court of 
I’ekin. It is grounded on the principle of responsibility and security, and is not liable 
to frequent changes. •. 

The British subjects resident in Canton, not connected with the Company, are not 
exposed to any op|wessions or restrictions from the Chinese government, either in their 
persons or trade. 


. There is no doubt that the situation of foreigners iu Chijia is very humiliating and 
vei;y unpleasant it* general. They are confined to very narrow limits, and cannot walk 
out in the streets without being subject to iu*ulf and abuse, being pointed and hooted at. 
If they go beyond t^e suburbs of Cantou, U is with the danger of severe annoyance and 
i veil heating. The language of the Chinese edict* is insulting and offensive. The limits 
to which they are confined are perfectly understood, and are the same as they have 
always been; if they remain within those limits they are not insulted, hut they cannot 
go far beyond the factory without being subject to abuse. They are sometimes taken‘to 
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the houses of merchants in the'neighbourhood of Canton, under the protection of the 
Hong. 

There would be no interference on the part of the government or the people with 
persons going for the purposes of trade, except such interference as is by law established; 
for instance, being obliged to conform to the security system, &c. 

A man delivered to the Chinese government on a charge of homicide, would have no 
chance.of a fair trial. They have, however, severely punched injuries done by Chinese 
to Europeans, and are desirous of doing justice. It would be extremely difficult to make 
any arrangement for the trial of Europeans for offences against. Chinese, and of Chinese 
for offences against Europeans; but such an arrangement might be made. The British 
authorities are ut present practically under the necessity of screening the guilty, iu 
order to protect the innocent in cases of homicide. When such a case occurs, it, almost 
invariably occasions a suspension of the trade, and great injury to the commerce of the 
port. The privilege of open access to the tribunals of the country, and the placing of 
foreigners on the same footing us natives, would not be attended with any practical ad¬ 
vantage to Europeans. „ 

The privilege of having a British representative at Pekin would be obtained with very 
great difficulty; it would he almost impossible to obtain*it. A King’s consul would 
not be productive of the advantage contemplated; the Chinese would not regard the 
power of a King's consul alone, unless supported bv some other influence; it is the great 
trade of the Company that gives weight to the Chief of the Factory. The Chinese 
government will not receive communications from the factory unless they bear the 
signature of the Chief and the seal of the Company. 

The seizure of an island on the Co'ast of Chinn is not likely to be the means of forcing 
anv concession from the Chinese. Nor would it be likely to assist the trade in tea. if 
the Chinese heard that we had taken possession of an island in their vicinity they would 
be very jealous, and endeavour to impose restrictions to prevent their junks from going 
there. The export of teas coastwise iu Chinese junks, for the foreign trade at Canton, is 
strictly prohibited. There still exists a natural feeling of jealousy towards foreigners ; 
there is no change iu that respect. There is 110 feeling on the part; of the Chinese 
authorities favourable to the relaxation of the commercial regulations cither of England 
or China; they have always deprecated any sort of change in the present system. Tlley 
are aware that it is possible that the present monopoly may not continue, and in con¬ 
versing upon it, they have always expressed a wish that it may continue. They are not 
a people that would submit to coercion from foreigners; more might be obtained from 
civil, Arm and decided conduct, than by endeavouring to intimidate them; there is a 
point beyond which they will not go. No doubt, if an attempt by force were propcly 
conducted and followed up by the Government, it might succeed. Anything to improve 
the trade would be better done by means of representation and strong remonstrance 
properly followed tip, titan by actual force; a representation to the government might ~ 
have effect. It is much to be questioned whether any reasonable proposition for the iin- 
pioteuient of commerce from the British authorities in this country, would be likely to 
produce effect without the employment of force. There are no*bther means than force 
that would produce such an effectual change in the system as is desirt{l by the petitioners 
from Cantou. A firm and consistent line of policy will always have its weight, and is the 
best inode of dealing with the Chinese; a direct appeal to their fears would not be 
good policy. . 

The English in general, in Canton and .Macao, conform to the regulations of the Chinese, 
and are not more disposed to infringe them than other foreigners are. 

The Russian government have an establishment at Pekin for tfie acquisition of the 
Chinese language, iu order to conduct the trade which is carried on at the frontiers, but 
they, have no political agent. They are excluded from the port of Canton, in conse¬ 
quence of their having uu inland trade on the northern frontier. 


. The 
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• Tin? Roman-catholic missionaries have been dismissed, and only enter China clandes¬ 
tinely. 

A considerable portionwf the China foreign trade is a smuggling trade ; tlie whole of 
the opium trade is so,; the opium vessels have since 1820 remained at Lintiti, outside the 
port, out of the control of the government altogether, and therefore do not require a 
security merchant. The American trade is a good deal conducted Outside the port; 
they do not go to Whampoa, but smuggle up their cargoes from Untin. The Americans 
generally confined their mercantile dealings to the outside merchants, who arc merely 
shopmen. The Hong, to whom the strict monopoly of foreign trade is by law given, 
perceiving that the outside shopmen were, with the connivance of some of the Hong, 
carrying on a large trade illegally with the Americans and others, endeavoured, in 1828, 
to put a stop to it, by binding themselves not to connive at it; but they broke faith with 
one another, and the Americans appealed to the Chinese government, by whom the out¬ 
side merchants were in consequence allowed to trade in a number (about sixty or seveuty) 
of petty articles, the staple articles of commerce being still confined to the Hong. There 
i- no confidence to be placed in the outside merchants, who are not licensed by the 
government. , 

The degree in which the monopoly of the tea trade contracts the extent of commercial 
intercourse with China is w<?ll known. The people of England are thus indirectly taxed 
more than twice as much as they would be directly, if the trade were opened, and the 
capital stock of the Company (the dividends on which are now paid from the extra price 
levied on the consumer) were added to the national debt. Of the ships that would then 
be engaged in importing tea into England, some would take their outward cargoes to 
India, whence, there is* at present a i[illiculty* in procuring return cargoes; but that 
resource and convenience to both countries is, with many others, prevented by the mono¬ 
poly. Many of the English residents and agents in Canton would he sorry to sec the 
monopoly interfered with ; some of the most respectable have stated so. The China 
trade ought decidedly to remain with the Company ; if it be taken out of their hands and 
thrown open, there will be great danger of losing it altogether. If the trade with China 
were thrown open,* the India trade would be considerably increased; for merchants 
would have the means, as opportunity offered, of shipping the produce of Bengal to 
China, which is* extensively done now, in cotton, saltpetre, and opium, and having the 
proceeds of those things re-invested in tea, silk, nankeens, &c. for shipment to England. 
At present as much as three or four millions of dollars is sent buck from China to India; 
at the same'time there is a considerable import of silver into China. The Americans 
import silver largely to. pay for their China cargoes. If a free trade were established, 
the same ship flight carry British goods to India, and be engaged in the tr>ade from India 
to Chiuu, and from Ctiina to England. The permission to ship tea from China to Great 
Britain and other countries would add facilities to the transmission of funds from India 
to England. The trade libtween Calcutta and China is on the increase. The articles 
exported from Calcutta are almost entirely opium and cotton, but the Company now 
deal more largely in cotton than private traders do. The returns from China are almost 
entirely bullion, and |>ills on the Bengal government. The bullion consists chiefly of 
Spanish dollars; sometimes of Sycee silver (native silver of China in masses), but that 
is smuggled. Tim returns from China were bullion, bills, and silk, nankeens, sugar, 
cassia, &c. to England and India. The bullion and bills went to England in the Com¬ 
pany’s ships ; the other articles were taken to Sinoapore or India in coutry ships; no 
. use was made of foreign vessels. The trade carried on by individuals between India and 
Cjiina may have proved, during the last year or two, a losing one in the article of cotton, 
but certainly not in that of opium. 
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East-Indirt Company's Commercial Establishments and Proceedings in London. 

Thk Committee of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, called the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, buy all the goods which the Company export, 
including military stores, in such way as they can most to the advantage of the Company, 
hut chiefly by public advertisement or circular letter. Some of the stores whicli do not 
admit of being purchased by competition are bought of tradesmen, by private agreement; 
small-arms, and tilings of that kind, arc bought by private bargain} but every thing 
that admits of being bought by muster is so bought. A special report is.made to the 
Court by the Committee of all purchases entered into, whether by advertisement, by 
circular letter, or privately. The Company’s commercial affairs generally, both at home 
ami in India, are entrusted to the Committee of Buying and Warehouses. There is 
another Committee for Shipping, and they purchase naval stores and provisions, and 
manage the Company’s ships. The Committee of Correspondence, as the senior com¬ 
mittee, occasionally take upon themselves to make purchases of any thing out of the 
usual way ; but this happens but very seldom. 

The number of persons employed in the warehouses of the East-India Company in 
1832, was 2,547. Th$ expense of the warehouse department was £315,000, under the 
following heads : for landing and housing goods, dock dues, cartage and materials, such 
as boards, nails, &e. for warehouse use, £69,000; daily wages, including medical atten¬ 
dance allowed totbe men, £160,000; rent of hired warehouses and ground-rents, £24,000; 
taxes and repairs, £20,000; salaries to clerks and warehouse-keepers, £42,000. These 
sums are independent of the* expense of the department of Buying, and Warehouses in 
the India House itself, and of any rental for the Company's warehouses, which are almost 
all freehold, or built upon ground belonging to public companies, on long leases renew¬ 
able on the payment of fines. These warehouses are valued in the Company's books at 
£950,000, and the expense of the department of buying and Warehouses at the India 
House \Vas, in 1827, £13,069, being £3,205 more than its amount in 1817* This increase 
in die amount of salaries is attributed to the lengthened service of the clerks. No reduc- 
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tion.lias been made in tbe establishment, because, although the commercial exports to 
India have ceased, the exportation to China lias been as large in quantity as it was, and 
that of military stores ijpuch larger. The details of miscellaneous business have also 
increased. m • 

It is considered that the warehousing business of the Company is conducted at an 
unnecessarily large expense; that more labourers .are engaged tharf can have sufficient 
work during the whole year, and that their wages arc too high. Those at St. Katharine’s 
Dodts receive 2 s. Hd. a day for eight hours’ work, while those belonging to theJCompany 
receive 2 s. 9d. a day for six hours, and 3d. for every extra hour, besides (id. a day extra 
if at work on indigo, and 4 d. a day extra if employed at Blackwall; in addition to which, 
the meti at tbe Docks are better looked after, more work is obtained from them from a 
spirit of emulation and a desire of promotion in, an establishment where appointments 
are not governed, as is believed to be the case at the India House, by patronage ami 
influence. At St. Katharine’s Docks only 150 labourers are permanently engaged. 
There is a second class of 250, who are employed when there is work for them in pre¬ 
ference to others; and the Company have issued about 1,200 tickets to extra labourers, 
over and above the 250 preferable men, w^o, if not otherwise employed, attend at the 
gates ready for work : when it is known that there is work for them, the average num¬ 
ber so attending is betwceirSOO and 900. The expense of the Dock Company in 1831. 
was 19 directors, £2,950; /8 salaried officers, ,£‘13,682; wages for labourers. Sec. 
£49.532 ; stores and materials, £6,000 ; fire insurance, £5(X); rates and taxes, £6,500; 
repairs, &c., £2,500 ; incidental charges, £5,000; total, £71,132, including £1,100 for 
a superannuation fund. To which is to be added £34,(XX) for interest on money bor¬ 
rowed beyond the capital of £1,352,000. The? total outlay on tbe Docks has been about 
£2,150,000. Tbe quantity of goods landed, boused, and delivered, during 1831, was 
214,(XX) tons. Tbe quantity deposited in the warehouses on the 1st of January 1832, 

‘ was 52,(XX) tons; while the stuck of bonded goods in the East-ludia warehouses is not 
estimated to exceed 55,000 or 56,000 tons. It is however allowed, that the chief branch 
of the Company’s trade (tea), causes more labour than any article warehoused by other 
companies. The greatest portion of the increased labour on tea is in the mending of 
tin? chests, and the sorting of the various qualities and putting them on show, which is 
a very tedious dperation, and the assortment and sampling require considerable skill; so 
do East-ludia goods generally,.but such skill may be acquired by other parties. 

Private merchants dispose of their* goods to a considerable extent at the Company’s 
sales, and entrust the entire management to the skill and care of the Company’s servants. 
The Company’s system of management differs very materially from that at the public 
docks; the latter act.simply as warehouse-keepers for receiving and delivering goods ; 
the Company do the same, and in addition sell the goods and receive the proceeds, and 
in fact become the agents,of the importers, a business which the public Docks do not 
undertake. The warehouse charges of the Company for landing and housing are about 
the same as those of the Docks. The charges for sale, anti receiving and paying over 
the proceeds, arc very reasonable. It is apprehended that they are lower than private 
commission merchants charge, because no person is compelled to bring his goods to the 
Company, and yet almost all the valued goods are brought to them. The Company 
have their own officers in all the public docks in London, where they receive charge of 
any goods housed there, which the importers are desirous to entrust to the management 
of the Company. After the Charter Act of 1813, which laid the trade with India open, 
the continuance to the Company of the housing and sale ofJPrivate Indian merchandize 
depended upon the holding forth such reasonable terms us the public might approve. 
Schedules of rates were promulgated, which have been varied from tim'c to time to meet 
i existing circumstances, and the periods for sales, &c. have been arranged with the con¬ 
currence of importers and buyers* These regulations are understood to be very satis¬ 
factory to the public, insomuch that many importers of Indian merchandize, who choose 
to deposit tliejr goods in the public docks,.still desire to obtain the advantage of tlic'Com- 
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pany’s system and management, and place the goods, under the Company’s control as if 
they were in the Company’s warehouses. 

The mode of levying r.Vos by the Ea«t-India Company is different from that of other 
dock companies. The Company levy their rates by an ad valorem?per centage, varying 
from 1£ to 7i per cent., according to the tariff of the several articles. The principle upon 
which the rates of the St. Katharine’s Dock Company are calculated is, 1st, with refer¬ 
ence to the expense of labour; 2d, the cost of material; and, 3d, the profit added 
thereto 'necessary to produce a fair remuneration upon the capital invested. The <ul 
valorem rale of charge of the Company is on a great number of goods extremely heavy, 
whilst mi some few it is very low. Since the prices of some articles have been much 
depressed, about half a dozen of them usually lodged with the Dock Company have been 
placed under the management of the Kast-India Company, as their ad valorem mode of 
charge did not cover the expense of working the goods : on the other lian’d, there are 
goods, which, being of great value, the rates operate the other way, and the East-India 
Company have nearly lost the whole of the sale of several commodities, such as cotton, 
saltpetre, sugar, drugs, &c. which at one period formed some of the chief articles of their 
periodical sales. The charge on indigo is extremely heavy, compared with what it 
would he if warehoused and sold by other parties. The St. Katharine’s Dock Company 
would have no difficulty in selling the goods of merchants at periodical sales as the East- 
India Company do, and at a reduced charge. A prejudice has existed in favour of the 
East-In ‘ia Company’s management, and sufficient cannot be said in favour of it; but the 
charge exceeds in many instances the proportional advantage. No attempt had been 
made till lately to afford similar accommodation to merchants; ami the agency houses 
preferred employing the East-India Confpany, because they would have had more trou¬ 
ble and responsibility if the goods consigned to their care had been sold by a broker, or 
any other public company. The St. Katharine Dock Company would, in most instances, 
deduct one-third from the ad valorem rates now charged by the East-lmlia Company, 
and take such reduced rates as a remuneration for mere warehousing and management, 
charging for rent and delivery iu addition, and assuming the privilege enjoyed by the 
Kust-lndia Company of exemption from the auction duty, which on goods the properly 
of the importing merchant, sold for the first time, is one-half per cent. On indigo, 
for instance, the East-India Company charge 21 per cent, upon the value. On a chest 
estimated at £Jb, the rate and lot money would he about; 32s.; tiie St. Katharine Dock 
Company’s consolidated rate on the same would be 17*. 6 d., tp which add for manage¬ 
ment of public sale (free of auction duty) 2s. Grf.’to 3s. 6d. a chest, making‘the expense, 
21s. as compared with 32s., about a third less. The difference would be greater on in¬ 
digo than on goods generally, the article beiug of greater value. n v 

The East-India Company have agreed to pay to the East-Iridia Dock Company £30,0y0 
per annum for the use of their docks and warehouses; and have consequently issued di¬ 
rections to compel vessels on board of which goods are shipped on their account to pro¬ 
ceed to the East-India Docks to discharge, the.object of which compulsion is to fill tin- 
warehouses there, aud to derive the advantage of the landing and wharfage charges. 
These directions are inconvenient and expensive to the private trailer, who would prefer 
landing his goods at St. Katharine’s Docks ; aud the arrangement is also productive of 
charge to the East-India Company, as, iu couscquence of it, goods arriving in St. Katha¬ 
rine’s Docks and placed under the management of the East-India Company, are some¬ 
times sent by lighters four miles down the river again to the East-India Docks. 

The Company’s broad cloths were, until lately, dyed in London ; they are now dyed 
in the country, and bought iu a finished .state. The camlets are bought iu a dyed imrl 
finished state at Norwich. Some are purchased in Yorkshire, but- only Occasionally, as 
that kind of manufacture is not so well understood there as at Norwfeh. The bug’ells 
are still dyed in London, because no dyers in the wtst of England have offered to dye 
them. -The principal colours are scarlet, purple, black, and blue; aud the dyeing has, 
within the last two years, been executed by contract, circular letters being sent to the 
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trade. Previously to that time the dyers were employed as regular tradesmen to the 
Company, the business being divided into thirty-six shares, and one dyer having three 
shares*, another two, anci another one, as they had obtained appointments from the Com¬ 
mittee of Buying, iq whose patronage the shares were when vacancies occurred. The 
prices were fixed annually alike for them all, but some of the dyers who had several 
shares were subject to a deduction. The prices were fixed according to the price of 
drugs and the state of the markets. It was a very good business, and generally, but not 
as a’matter of course, descended from father to son. If the dyeing had been performed 
by contract with one or two houses, it would undoubtedly have been done cheaper, 
though the dyers always said that it could not, and complained that they were not paid 
sufficiently. 

The Company have ceased to export goods to India for sale since 1824*25: they con¬ 
tinued during the early years of the present charter to carry on trade as they had formerly 
done, on the principles of profit and loss, as merchants. The export goods, consisting 
principally of copper and woollens, sold at a very good profit; and there was a profit 
generally to the time the Company ceased to export. In 182fi the Court informed the 
Bengal Government, that though it would Jie highly satisfactory to them to be enabled to 
continue to furnish India, as they had long been in the practice of doing, with regular 
and ample supplies of British staples, yet that, looking to the great difficulty which 
existed in obtaining any articles of Indian produce or manufacture that would alford a 
remittance to London, even at several pence in the rupee below the par of exchange; to 
the large balance due from the territorial to the commercial branch, and to the extensive 
supply of military and public stores then under provision, they had seen it expedient to 
determine not to export any woollen^ copper, iron, lead, or merchandise of any other 
kind to any of their Indian Presidencies. The exportation of wine to India, which com • 
menced in 1808, arose in consequence of complaints that good wineconid not he procured 
at reasonable prices j the export continued for four or five years, but after the first year 
or two the trade was very disadvantageous. 

The Company’s exports to China are reduced in some kinds of goods, and increased in 
others. In 1813-14 the quantity of long ells and camlets was much larger thuu it now 
is; that of broad cloth much smaller. The export of long ells has not been reduced 
within the last eighteen or twenty years. The total numbers of the articles exported 
have not very materially altered, but the cost price has fallen considerably; the superfine 
broad cloth which used .to cost £20 is.no w bought for £10, and lead is now £13 instead of 
£40 a ton* The exports are in value about two-thirds of what they were. As the Com¬ 
pany have the monopoly of the China market, it would seem to follow, that, if they had 
not supplied It withJBritish manufactures, they would not have been imported into that 
^empire at all, or at least not in sufficient quantities. The Court never contemplated not 
to supply China, when they ceased to supply India. The exports to Chiua are governed 
by the demands from the Company's servants therej they annually send a requisition for 
the uext season, which the Court in general exceed. The Company continued during 
very many years to export long ells to China, kuowing they would he attended with loss ; 
they considered that the manufacturers in the west of England who made those long ells 
had no other trade, and that China was the only market, or nearly so, for such goods. It 
was computed that the Company's long ells consumed the fleeces of upwards of a mil¬ 
lion of sheep, ami gave employment to some thousands of people in Dcvou«hire and 
Cornwall, who had no other trade. Long ells have now become a profitable article of 
trade, owing to the great fall in the price of wool. A change from loss to profit took 
place in 1829*30 arid in 1830*31. There had occasionally been a profit before, but it was 
greatly overborne by the loss. Broad cloths have been a profitable article of export, 
and large purchases of them are made iu Yorkshire; the mode of buying them and 
camlets, &c., is to invite tenders fy sending circulars to all the manufacturers who will 
receive them. 

The Company are not fairly undersold in any article in the China market; but they 
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cannot compete with the private traders in camlets, which are smuggled into Cat) ton. 
The market is chiefly supplied with camlets surreptitiously introduced ; they arc not pro¬ 
hibited. Nothing, is prohibited in China, except opium, but th^duty is very great; it is 
nearly equal to the cost pride in England. The duty is 18 dollars a piece, anti the selling 
price, without the duty, 22. On long ells the duty is more moderate, and there is there¬ 
fore no inducement,to smuggle them, and the Company, consequently, are not undersold, 
so far as regards that article. 

Major gurney, the llritish resident in Ava, stated that he saw in the market at Made 
four or five pieces of broadcloth, which had the Company’s stamp attached, and which 
had evidently been imported at Canton. The head of the caravan said that it cost 2 | ticals 
a cubit, in the part of China whence tiiey had brought it; but that they could only get at 
Made two ticals a cubit for it. He declined separating the piece of lead on which the 
Company’s arms were stamped from the cloth to which it was attached ; a proof of the 
value which the Chinese have for cloth bearing that stamp. 

The leading articles of the Company’s exports to China are the same now as they for¬ 
merly were, that is, broad eloth and long ells; but the Company have exported British 
calicoes, cotton twist, and a variety of other articles. They do not now export tin; their 
trade in that article was discontinued in 1816 - 17 ; some, however, was sent three years 
afterwards, but none since 1821-22; it was first sent in I 788 .* Upon the whole the trade 
was unprofitable. The Company exported some cotton twist in 1820-21; and not again 
till 1827-28, when they sent out 90,000 lbs.; in 1828-29 they sent 300,000 lbs.; in 
1829-30 the same; in 1830-31, 480,000 lbs.; and they intended to send out the same 
quantity in the present year, and had bought 210,000 lbs. in part, when information was 
received from China, that in two districts' in the, immediate vicinity of Canton, and in 
another ubout twenty miles from it, very serious commotions had taken place among the 
natives at the introduction of cotton yarn ; they loudly complain that it has deprived 
their women and children, who had previously been employed in the spinning of thread, 
of the means of subsistence. They have resolved not to employ the cotton yarn in their 
looms, and have expressed their determination to burn any of it which may be brought 
to their villages. In consequence of this information, the Company do not intend to send 
any more during the present season. It is also stated that, owing to the detection of a fraud 
in the manufacture of coarse satins for the Indiau market, by using twist ot the high num¬ 
bers instead of silk, it hud become unsaleable at Canton,, and had been transhipped to 
Singapore and elsewhere. The first consignment of 90,000 lbs* in 1827-28 was chiefly 
fine twist, and was sold at a great loss; the subsequent consignments were of lower num¬ 
bers, and sold at a profit. The net loss on the Company’s exports for twenty-six 
years previously to 1818-19 was £1,668,103; since 1820-21 the export trade has been 
carried on very much more profitably. 


The East-India Company’s Commercial Establishments t tnd Proceedings 

in India and China. 

Simoiit. 8yfJ.iood. This commercial establishments at Madras are abolished; at Bombay there is one 
wg, 1186. factory for the provision of cottou to be exported to China. The Company have now no 
commercial agents in India, except the silk-agents and the agents for cotton and saltpc- 
1 iss tre; they are selected by the Government from the covenanted servants of the Company 

Wilkinson, 2274 who have proceeded to India as writers. In some instances they certainly arc not well 
acquainted with the business they have to manage, because they are occasionally removed 
from a residency where there pro no transactions in some one article to a residency where 
tiie whole business consists iu that article. They are not such persofis as a manufacturer 
in this country would select to superintend" such establishments ; but many of them take 
Simons, 1192. a great Heal of interest in their business, and are by no means above attending to it. They 
Mackenzie, (itiy. have, until lately, been compensated by a monthly salary, and a commission upon the goods 
provided by them, but within the last year this mode has been changed, and they arc now 
paid by .fixed salaries only. Previously to the year 1801, it seems occasionally to have 

been 
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been found that the residents woqld, for the sake of increasing their commission, enter 
into engagements in excess of the quantity of goods ordered from their respective facto¬ 
ries. In that year Lord AVellesley directed that they should pot receive any surplus goods 


without express permission ; and in 1814 the Court limited the total amount of the com¬ 
mission and salary to 40,000 rupees, and directed that the surplus should be carried to 
the credit of the Company, with a proviso, however, that if an 'unusually large invest¬ 
ment should be ordered, the Government might pay to the resident a portion not exceed¬ 
ing a moiety of the surplus commission. A commercial resident has receiveil, £7*000 a Simons, uo; 
year. Mr. Bay ley, at Benares, received £9,000, but then he was opium-agent also: his iao»|. 
emoluments were as large as those of the highest political officers. The rate of com- 1212 . 

mission allowed by the Company to their servants was considerably less than that paid Mackenzie, <> 74 . 
by private merchants to individuals; it was 2 & per cent., subject to limitation when it 
amounted to a certain sum. The salaries and establishments have been lately revised. Simons, 849,11 -a 
The commercial servants regularly report all their proceedings to the Board of Trade, n<) 8 . 

who exercise a constant superintendence over them. The Board are the functionaries 1 **r t - 

to settle all commercial transactions; they are in constant correspondence with the 
residents, and, if absolutely necessary, a tyember proceeds to give his personal super¬ 
vision at any particular factory. Any points deemed of sufficient importance would 1 

be specially reported by them to the Government, and by the Government to the 1 w.j. 


Court. Ah the proceedings of the Board are recorded, and sent home for the Court’s 
information. 

The largest amount of territorial revenue advanced in one year for commercial pur- Mackenzie, f>s 2 . 


poses has been about two millions. 

All civil servants, eifbept the commorcial servants, are restricted from trading on their tid*. 

own account, and they are under restriction as ttfagency and partnership.In old times 1 W7- 

all were permitted to trade. The distinction between political and commercial servants 
originated with the Act of Parliament prohibiting any person employed iu the manage¬ 
ment of the revenue, or the administration of justice, from being engaged in trade. The fiijy 

commercial servants are chiefly the commercial residents and the officers of the Board of 
Trpde and warehouses ;■ there are about twenty who are thus enabled to trade; some of 
them trade to 9 considerable extent: they were formerly employed as agents to private 
individuals, but there is uow a prohibition against their being so employed. Medical <> 8 i 

officers, when attached professionally to civil stations, arc allowed to trade. Military 
officers are. generally prevented from trading. All Government officers ought to be <i <>4 

restricted from trade, and particularly those who trade for the Company ought to be 
restricted from mixing up that trade with a trade of their own. The captains of the 672 . 

Company’s ships always carry on trade on their own account. The Company's officers 077 

indiscriminately are allowed to be shareholders in the Government Bank, and there is no 
objection to such permission. 


In addition to ceasing to be exporters to India, the Company have also ceased to be Simons., 
importers from India into Englaud, except of raw silk, some silk goods, and saltpetre 
from their own factories, and of indigo bought in Calcutta. Orders are now on their way 
to India to discontinue the provision of sugar. They have abolished all the factories 
which provided cotton piece-goods; the whole of the commercial establishments at 
Madras arc doneway, and at Bombay nothing is left hut one factory, for the provision 
of cotton to be assigned to Chiua. Except as above, the Compauy have in fact ceased to 
be traders. Their import of silk bandannas has rather increased, but not materially j the 
remittance by them jsabout 1 ». lid. the rupee. 

‘The Compauy formerly imported from Chiua raw silk and nankeens* but they became 
losing articles, an4 the Compauy discontinued them. At the sales in 1822, the loss on 
nankeens amounted to 21 per cent^on the prime cost and charges, and the Company 
therefore directed the supracargoes not to enter into any further engagements for an 
investment of that description of goods. In 1824 they gave similar directions with regard 
to raw silk. The Bole article they uow import from China is tea. 

Although 
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Simons.t/ 7 ^, Although flu* Company have found it expedient 4o discontinue the importutufti of 

«is; nankeens and silk from China, the home market lias been very largely supplied with 

those articles by private traders. It is believed that it has teen to them a decidedly 
losing trade.*" ’ * • 

1101 The Company export annually to China a considerable quantity of cotton-wool 

from Bengal and Bombay, and they did so from Madras, until the factories there were 
abolished. 

r 

Union of Government and Trade. 

.Mm hen/.if. -'i 4 . Tiik CJovernment of India has quite enough to do in the political management of the 
' country, without having any concern with commerce; and they never have paid, and 

never can pay, that attention to the commercial affairs of the Company which they ought 
to pay, in order to trade to the most advantage. Then in the interior of the country, 
although the regulations of Government, and the constant injunctions of all authorities, 
both at home and abroad, are directed to the abolition of all unfair advantage, it is next 
to impossible that such orders or rules can practically be enforced: the commercial 
agents, as a part of the governing aristocracy of the country, must, whether they will or 
no, have an influence that does not belong to private traders. Every person they employ 
nm«t, in some degree, have a similar influence; and it is therefore utterly impossible, 
even although the regulations should be as strict as words can make them against any 
unfair advantage, that a private trader ran go into’ a district in the immediate vicinity of 
a Company’s factory on a footing of equality with them. There cannot be fair compe¬ 
tition. If the Government agent be a man zealous in his work, he must push his autho¬ 
rity beyond its due limits : and if he is an idler and careless aboutdiis work, the Govern¬ 
ment inn*f of course lose: in both ways the system has been found open to objection. 
The price of the important article of silk was run up far beyond what was reasonable, 
in consequence of mismanagement, and the want of sufficient control over the com¬ 
mercial agent’s proceedings; and this in a degree that could not have occurred with 
private traders. The Company’s trade in that article does injuriously impede private 
adventure. Even the purchases of Government in the Calcutta market, though far less 
ohjectionablc titan the Government trade in the interior, are open to serious objection 
on commercial principles. The private trader docs not know on what he may reckon : 
the Government may come one year with £700,000 to .purchase indigo, and another 
\ear, perhaps, purchase nothing. The uncertainty,of the amount with which the Govern¬ 
ment, looking to remittance, not to profit, may come into the market, must operate to 
derange private transactions, though the purchase of the article be conducted on per¬ 
fectly fair terms. All Government trade must be a monopoly* and the moment it 
ceases avowedly to monopolize, it should cease to trade at all. Whether it should mono,* 
polizc is another question. It has in Bengal long ceased to claim a monopoly in its 
, commercial capacity, and it should long ago have ceased to "trade in the articles not 

2l - included in its territorial monopolies. The manufacture of opium and salt is conducted 

... 1 < with a view to revenue, not trade. The purchase of cotton for the China market falls 

under the same rule as the purchase of silk, though not open to the same degree of ob¬ 
jection, because the trade is comparatively free. But dearness, or'inferiority of quality 
must, in the long run, be apprehended, as the cousequence of all commercial transactions 
in which the Government engage, seeing that the commercial concert* of the Company 
have occupied very little of tlie "attention of the Government, contrasted with the large- 
220. ness of the sum which has been-laid out. All articles produced by natives, as cotton is, 

would be brought to Calcutta without the intervention of any European, if vvantgd 
22 (> there; and the native establishments are all economically conducted. The uncertainty 

of the Company’s demand has an unfavourable effect on the price.paid, in so far as 
regards the supply of the market, for the advantageous regulation of which a steady 

demand 

---„_—-—- 

* See also proceedings of the Company under die heads “ Silk," " Indigo," &c. 
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* dcmalul seems to be very desirable $ and any thing which renders the demand unsteady 
and uncertain, must operate with prudent men to cause the market to be supplied at a 
higher rate than if the deifiand they had to meet were free from such uncertainty. In so 
far therefore as the Company’s arrangements must cause uncertainty, they are likely to 
' enhance cost; but as that enhancement of cost will affect all speculators equally, it does 
not appear how it should interfere with the Company’s profit on their Immediate specu¬ 
lation^: although, therefore, steadiness of demand be very important to the general 
commerce of the country, and therefore to the Company as its rulers, that unsteadiness 
of demand may not occasion a loss to them in-their commercial dealings. The discon¬ 
tinuance *>f the Government trade in India, and the free settlement of Europeans 
there, would cause commerce to improve: the goods now imported by the Company 
must take the place of goods that would be imported by individuals. All Government 
interference'with manufactures is prejudicial: a Government cannot devote sufficient 
attention to such concerns. They long paid for gunpowder more than they need have 
done, if the country had had a considerable number of intelligent men in it to compete 
with the Government manufacture; the article is now comparatively cheap; but probably 
the same remark may still be made. The Indian trade is praotically open now, except in 
such particulars as are connected with political circumstances, residence of Europeans, 
&c. There is no impediment to carrying on trade freely with India : the only existing 
evil is the Company trading themselves, as they do not trade on the ordinary conditions 
of profit and loss. The Company do not trade now as merchants, and the only trade 
they cling to is a trade of remittance. There is no grievance suffered by private mer¬ 
chants under the administration of the Company in trade with India; they do not find 
any molestation from th« Company’s authorities"; at the same time, where the Company 
have mercantile establishments, it was exceedingly difficult for an individual to enter 
jnto competition with the Company until some late regulations were adopted, which 
. | originated from a very strong memorial being presented to the Board of Control, and by 
fchem to the Company. These representations received due attention, and in consequence 
' directions were sent to India to provide against the abuses arising from the right of pre¬ 
emption enjoyed by the Company, and the advantages they possessed in obtaining the priority 
of payment of their debts over every individual, where the Company and individuals had 
'made simultaneous advances; in such cases the Government swept away the whole 
property. Nothing could be mure correct than the views the Company entertained and 
the regulations adopted in.consequence : but still there is deference, paid to the Company 
arising out of their union in India of the character of sovereign. No mercantile 
establishment would have dared to continue to give tlic prices for indigo which the 
Company gave, jti the face of a great accumulation of stock and an adverse state of the 
market. It is the connection between the Company and the Government in India that 
lias kept up the price there unnaturally, and produced the excessive quantity of indigo by 
that stimulus which would "not otherwise have existed. The private traders, however, 
h&ve imported a much larger quantity of indigo at the high prices than the Company 
have. When the Company went out of the market and declined purchasing as hereto¬ 
fore, which they did in 1830, the depression in price was so great as to be ruinous to 
many individuals. As little as possible has of late been done iiy the Company, for their 
whole object latterly bus been to trade for remittance, and not as a commercial body. 
Though the trading might bring the rupee to England a little above the ordinary rate of 
exchange, the Company possessed an unfair advantage, trading as they did with the 
revenues at their back, and it was unjust to the mercantile adventurer. On the face of 
the.Coinpany’s accounts it will appear that, for the last five years, there has been a con¬ 
siderable loss both on indigo and silk. It was the unanimous opinion.of the London 
merchants that it w»s desirable that the Company should not trade; they were all con¬ 
vinced, many of them having been ir^India, of the incompatibility of the two characters 
of sovereign and merchant, and of the inconvenience which the trade suffered from the 
union. The separation of the two characters would tend to increase the business of the 
agency houses in India, and of the commercial body generally; but it is desirable, not 
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so tnucb upon the ground of increased advantages ta those parties, as for the purpbse of 
removing the difficulties and evils which are inseparable from the. mercantile body 
coining into competition with the Company, who do not trade*on the usual principles of 
profit and loss. It is ribt desired by the merchants so much under the idea that they 
shall benefit by it, as ( froni its ensuring the removal of the evils which they feel. The 
power might be left to the Company of occasionally making a remittance of goods, not 
for the purpose of traffic, but they would never use it, if debarred from trade generally. 
It is always prejudicial in a great body like the Company acting occasionally upon the 
market in India, by orders transmitted from this country. It is not desirable that they 
should continue purchasers upon the system hitherto pursued, which has lmd*thc effect 
of raising prices considerably, and thus stimulating an extra production, which, from an 
unfavourable out-turn attendant upon the sales in this country, has been subsequently 
checked, the extra quantity so produced thereby occasioning a glut in tlfc market of 
India, and consequently an undue depreciation. 

The Company’s commercial agents are paid on a more costly scale than the agents of 
private manufacturers would be, because there is the dignity of the Company, in some 
degree, to be upheld in the eyes of the natives. This necessity for increased expense is 
perhaps a good reason why the Company should not engage in manufactures. 

In the regular Company’s ships chartered for six voyages, the freight paid by them is 
dearer than that paid by private merchants ; but in ships hired for one voyage it is neither 
more nor less than a private person would pay. The system under which the ships are 
engaged was forced on the Company by law. 

The couduct of the Government or ift officers towards the merchants of Calcutta has 
not, in any essential degree, been influenced by considerations of personal favour. The 
introduction of the Stamp law is a case iu point. Several of the merchants were very 
active in opposing it, yet they received at the very time, or immediately afterwards, con-'j 
siderahle advances from the public treasury to assist them out of difficulty. Those ad¬ 
vances were made without any reference to the favour or disfavour with which the 
individuals were regarded ; and generally, the same system has prevailed ; so that the 
merchants of Calcutta are little, if at all, dependent in matters of business on the terms 
on which they may be with the public authorities; they are, as to all*essentials, inde¬ 
pendent of them. # 

Silk . , • 

There are in India two plants that are most extensively applied to the feeding of the 
silk-worm, the mulberry and the castor-oil plant, or, as it is generally called, paima 
christi. The mulberry is infinitely the most important, both witkreference to the extent 
of its cultivation, and to the product of the silk-worm reared by it. Inferior kinds.of 
silk arc also produced from several plants of the laurel tribe, especially in the north¬ 
western provinces of Bengal. 

The description of mulberry cultivated in India, is that called the Indian variety. The 
trees are generally planted in rows about six or eight inches apurt, and they are about 
three feet high ; but sometimes they are suffered to run up in coppice, about six feet or 
more in height, without being thinned. The leaves of the latter arc reckoned more nu¬ 
tritious, and the plant is also thought to suffer less from the weatherr; but the former is 
the general custom, perhaps because it is the oldest, and that the other has not been in¬ 
troduced long enough for it to be decided that it is actually superior. The cultivation 
of the mulberry might be ftnproved. The natives will not rear tin; plant in such a man¬ 
ner as to make .the supply anything more than a very scanty leaf. A man who can sup¬ 
ply exactly the quantum necessary for the filature in his vicinity would not take the 
trouble to exceed it. It would be extremely well worth while to cultivate the arbores¬ 
cent kinds of mulberry. Throughout the Bengal {provinces, the dwarf kind only is cul¬ 
tivated, consisting in shoots, in cuttings that are allowed to remain only a very few sea- 
softs. The extreme rapidity of the produce is that at which the natives aim, that which 
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"will give them an immediate return 4 but that return is not so great as it would be, if 
they adopted the mode pursued in the south of Europe, of having mulberry trees in cul¬ 
tivation' The periods of*gathering the crops vary in different districts; in some the 
gathering is in March and April, July and November. The ertfp in the rains (July) is 
the most abundant. The leaves arc first picked about four months after the trees are 
planted ; afterwards there is a crop every eight or ten weeks. In*th# first year, there 
arc'about four crops, and in the second, six. The trees are planted generally about the 
end of November, and the first crop of leaves is ready in the next January or February; 
they are hoed and dug between the rows, not much watered, and weeded occasionally; 
there is no irrigation. After the leaves are gathered, the plant is cut down to about a 
foot from the ground; once in the year, at the end of November, it is cut down to the 
ground, and at that time, but not at others, the ground is ploughed between the rows. 
A dry soil is*reckoned preferable for the plant: there is no fruit. There is not much 
care taken in the cultivation. The ryots are the producers: there is no European su¬ 
perintendence at ail. In general the same parties grow the leaves and keep the worms. 
When the leaves are given to the worms, they are chopped small. A begah (about one 
third of an English acre) of plants will feed 1*000 worms a day. 

There are two species of w.orms, the country worm and the large annual. The coun¬ 
try worm hatches four times a year, and the large annual only once. The one species is 
not, more hardy than the other, nor more prolific. There is more silk from a cocoon 
of the animal worm, but the country or dessy worm is the best by far. The difference 
in the silk produced seems wholly to depend on the season in which the cocoon is spun. 
The best season is what is called the November bund, in which the cocoons arc finished 
spinning about the beginning of Decerrfber, and the worst is the rainy. The quantity 
during the rains is larger, but the quality is very*much inferior. The two species of 
worms are quite alike as to the treatment they require. Treatment makes no difference 
as to their health or produce. The interval between the time of being hatched, and 
that of commencing the cocoons, depends very much on the season in which they are 
hatched; sometimes.it is between two and three months j and in the hot season, from 
tweuty-five to not much more than thirty days. No artificial heat is used for liatcli- 

• ing the eggs, but in the cold season there is a fire occasionally for preserving the 
worms: they arc kept in a place where the light is excluded when the air is, because 
there are no glazed windows. It is a mere hut with a hole in the wall, before which a 
screen is placed when it iS desired to exclude the air; and that of course excludes the 
light at the same time. This is done during the whole time the worm is feeding. 
Improvement might be made by erecting the buildings more on the European 
plan. A dry sdll is reckoned preferable for the worms as well as the plant. The silk 
isneelcd principally at the Company’s filatures, but partially by the peasantry at their 
own houses. Tbe process is very similar, but inferior, to that used by the Company. 
The cocoons are placed in hot water, and wound off upon reels which are fixed. The 
coppers are set in masonry, having under each a furnace for heating the water: the plan 
is entirely the Italian. The cocoons are reckoned to give in silk about a twentieth part 
of their weight. 

The rent of land for the production of silk is considerably higher than that of other 
land. The Company do not deal immediately with the growers of the mulberry, nor 
with the feeders 01 the worms. The agent who comes in immediate contact with the 
Company is a middle-man, called a pvkar, to whom advances of cash, on a rough guess 
as to the amount that.will be required, are made by the commercial resident, which the 
pykar circulates amongst the breeders of silk-worms tliroughout|bis district. The resident 
in no degree superintends the production of the cocoon, or of the worm, or of the leaf. 

•The price paid is afways subject to the confirmation of the Board of Trade; they deter¬ 
mine the price according to the opinion they can form upon the general information 
obtained from the silk residents. The silk is inspected at the export warehouse at Cal¬ 
cutta, and commission would be withheld from the resident if it were not of proper qua¬ 
il. 4 Q 2 lity. 
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1 ity. Each of the Company’s factories employs numerous pykars, who give security for 
the money advanced to them. The pykars deliver the cocoons into the storehouses of 
lhe factories, where they arc reeled into silk by native workmen, hired and paid by the 
factory. The filature gomastahs, that is, the natives employed unrfes the resident, inspect 
the cocoons, and if any are very bad the resident rejects them. The resident looks occa¬ 
sionally at the operation of winding the silk, but no one European could be constantly on 
the spot, and it is mainly superintended by natives. The pykar is allowed to be at the 
filature whenever he likes, to see that justice is done to himself. A settlement is made 
with the pykars for each bund respectively, but this does not take place until all the 
cocoons of the bund have beeu wound into silk. When that is completed, the resident 
proposes such a price per seer for the silk produced, to be paid to the pykar, as lie judges 
reasonable, having given due consideration to the productiveness or otherwise of the 
season, and to all the circumstances attending the provision of the silk: this price is 
reported to the Board of Trade for their approval. This course supposes that each com¬ 
mercial resident fixes the priee for his own particular factory, without reference to what 
may be paid by the other residents for silk of the same bunds j but in 1827, the Board of 
Trade divided the silk districts into circles, and resolved that one rate of price only should 
be allowed at all the factories in each circle. The price is calculated upon the quantity 
of silk which the cocoons produce, and depends upon the favourableness or otherwise of 
the bund. In March 1831, the Board ot Trade re-considered the system for providing 
raw silk, and came to a resolution to discontinue the practice of settling with the pykars 
after the silk was wound, and determined to fix and promulgate the price uhich the Com¬ 
pany would pay, before the bund commenced. The result of this measure cannot yet be 
known in England. The court have n6 certain information o£ the prices paid by the 
pykars to the rearers of silk-worms. The above is the general system, but in some instances 
the residents obtain cocoons directly from the rearers, without the intervention of the 
pykar, which mode is called the neez cultivation ; and they occasionally buy silk under (- 
contract. There are twelve residencies, all in the province of Bengal, and each under \ 
the superintendence of one European civil servant. In some instances the residents are ' 
certainly not persons fully acquainted with the details of the silk filature, because they are 
occasionally removed from a residency where no silk is got up, and placed over one where 
little or nothing else is worked. They are hardly such persons as a manufacturer would 
select to superintend such establishments ; but many of them take a good deal of interest 
in their business. In all business requiring advances to ne paid before the article is deli¬ 
vered, there is considerable loss from bad debts. 

On an average number of years raw Bilk has been a good remittance. It has been 
2s. 8 d. per sicca rupee, about five-tenthB of a penny above tha( made, by indigo. If 
interest were reckoned on the advances made from the time of receiving them until tlje 
shipment of the silk at Calcutta, and if the actual rent, wear and tear of the buildings 
entered into the computation, there would probably be no difference between the remit¬ 
tance by silk and that by indigo, which the Company do not manufacture, hut purchase in 
the market. The silk does not realize in London as much silver as it cost in Calcutta; it 
is so far a losing concern. 

There has been a progressive rise in the price of raw silk in India from 1815 to 1830, 
occasioned by the Company endeavouring to increase their quantity. The supply was not 
equal to the demand, and the growers availed themselves of that circuinstance. The price 
in London has not fallen in the same proportion as that of all other Indian commodities. 
The consumption of silk is steadily increasing, and the Company have endeavoured by all 
proper means to augment the quantity of Bengal raw silk, and have Been successful, as also 
in maintaining its quality. No more silk has been produced than the market required ; 
of other commodities there has been evidently too much. 

The Company introduced into India the Italian method of winding silk, and at a great 
expense have maintained that kind of machinery. If the Company did not continue to 
produce silk, the Italian method of winding it'would fail, and the silk fall back to its old 
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character. Many years of assiduous attention have been paid to the Bengal silk by the 
Company, and further measures are at this time in progress to introduce European silk¬ 
worms and mulberries. At present the Company’s silk is unquestionably better-than that 
imported by individuals, though the latter nas been advancingrin quality, 'there is no 
danger of the character of the silk deteriorating if wholly in the hands of private growers, 
as the price depends much upon the quality, and that upon the cafe tfhich the individual 
exercises in the production. The quality is of greut importance. 

The trade in silk is perfectly free. Persons have gone from England and built*filatures 
at a considerable expense, but they did not find their purpose answered. The silk trade 
depends upon the growth of the mulberry tree: it is believed that it will only grow in 
certain parts of Bengal. In every eligible situation the Company have a large tract of 
country under the influence of their silk agents: individuals could not establish silk fila¬ 
tures without coming into competition with them. About five or six years ago, a gentleman 
was unable to obtain permission to proceed to India, in consequence of its being supposed 
that he was about to embark in the silk trade. Other gentlemen have gone out for that 
purpose, but have returned to England, finding that they could make nothing of it. The 
great price that the Company gave to the rearers of cocoon»was beyond wnat a private 
individual could give. This, was attributed to different causes : one, that it was done with 
the express purpose of excluding the competition of private merchants ; another, that as 
the agents are paid by a commission on the price, it was more to their interest that that 
price should be large. The orders also from home had directed a larger quantity to be 
transmitted. In 1826 the Company gave on the average 14rs. 6a. a seer, and it was said 
that it could then be purchased by individuals a for 12rs. and made for 10rs. 8a. In 182(j, 
Mr. Wilkinson went td Bengal for th« purpose of introducing an improvement in the 
reeling of silk, invented by Mr. Heathcoat, of Tiverton. The Court of Directors would 
not undertake the experiment themselves, but they were willing that Mr. Heathcoat should 
himself try the plan. When Mr. Wilkinson reacned India, he found that there were no 
private filatures, and on application to the local Governor, who gave him every facility, 
the experiment was. tried at the Company’s factories at Sautipoor and Rungpoor. On 
sorpe of the bales so completed, there has been an acknowledged superiority; but in others 
the experiment.failed, owing partly to the want of staple in the cocoons of India, and 
partly to the inattention and carelessness of the natives: they require more superintend¬ 
ence. The Court of Directors did not think the improvement of sufficient importance to 
warrant their giving anything for the use of the patent. Mr. Heathcoat having a patent 
right, would have expected to be paid so much per lb. The improvement has been very 
generally introduced in France and Italy. 

The Company's filatures with the machinery are probably worth twenty lacs of rupees 
<5r more, if actively employed. 

No man or body of met! could be found who would take the Company’s filatures at 
any thing like what they are worth; if they did, judging from what is seen of private 
trade, they would degenerate. If the Company were to cease finding silk themselves, no 
doubt there would be persons who would enter Into the silk trade, but they probably 
would not take the Company’s filatures, as they have erected more expensive buildings 
than individuals might wish to purchase; that is, if the Company* were to expect interest 
upon their outlay^ but if the rent were such as a private merchant could afford to give, 
there would be no difficulty. No private merchant going into the interior to engage in 
the silk trade would think of erecting the sort of houses in which the present commer¬ 
cial residents live. The price of silk might be very much reduced by private competition 
and private economy, and the silk trade would be greatly increased. Generally speaking, 
the silk establishment of the Company is on a good economical footing. ’ The salary of the 
chief native servant of afactory is about £20 a month. The house of the commercial resident 
is large, but perhaps it cannot be (failed extravagantly so. Many comforts are required 
in India which are not needed in England; and the expenses are greater than they 
would he here, in house-rent, number of servants, &c. If private individuals were to 
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form silk establishments in India, they would not maintain their principal agents on so 
costly a scale. The Company have their dignity to uphold. The merchants in Calcutta 
and Europeans in general live in India in a more splendid stylcthmi persons of the same 
class in this country. If the Company went out of the trade altogether, no doubt indi¬ 
viduals would be inclined to take their factories. Silk has increased so much in con¬ 
sumption at home,' that capital in India would be invested in its production, as has been 
the ease with indigo ; indeed, it would be very desirable to have another article in which 
capital could he profitably invested. 

The silk of Bengal is not so strong in its nature as the silk of Italy, France, or Turkey. 

Italian silk is good, French silk is good, and Indian silk is also good, each in its way; 
and Bengal silk is as much required as any other kind, if not more so. 

The principal part of that which comes from Bengal is coarser than-that from 
Italy, that is, there is generally a smaller proportion of the fine than of the coarse silk 
ordered by the Company. By the method adopted in India, more attention is paid to 
quantity than to quality, in as much as it is more the interest of the people who arc con¬ 
cerned, especially the natives, to get a large quantity than to get a good quality, because 
their gain in proportion is larger. The inferiority of the silk arises in a great measure 
from the carelessness of the reelers. It has beeu attributed to their inability to do it 
better, in consequence of being overworked; but if that is the case in some of the 
districts, it certainly is not so in all. They require much closer superintendence than is 
given. If Europeans or half-castes were employed in the filatures as overlookers, the 
silk would be wound in a much better manner. Silk wound under careful inspection 
has been pronounced worth 2s. a lb. m6re than the ordinary silk from Bengal. The 
people are not at all inferior as workmen to those of Europe ; and as far as winding is 
concerned, they would, if more looked after, be at least equal, if not superior. A very 
considerable improvement might be effected both in the cocoon as it is spun by the worm, 
and in the silk afterwards as it is wound from the cocoon. Nothing like the same degree 
of care is taken as there is in France aud Italy. The silk is foul and uneven, and what is 
called ctidy, having many breaks in it, occasioned by the plan of cleaning it on the reel, 
when the skein is on the full stretch, and when consequently an attempt to pull off what 
they call a gout, must naturally break the thread. By attention and care it might be 
very much improved; but after all, the climate of Iudia t is certainly against it. Im¬ 
provement might be made in the mode of feeding the worms, and rearing the plants 
they are fed upon ; but it is doubted whether an improved breed of the worur itself could 
be successfully introduced from the south of Europe. At Tiverton, the average quantity 
of a 15-cocoon silk reeled per duy from one basin is 10 ounces; in India, 8^ ounces 
from the best, and a smaller quantity from inferior cocoons, although in India two skeins 
arc wound at once on the reel, and at Tiverton only one; if they had wound two, the 
produce would be at least 16 ounces. ' 

The mode of obtaining the silk piece-goods is, the commercial resident issues advances 
to the head native weavers, under contracts for bandannas to be delivered in return. 
The import of silk bandannas 1ms rather increased, but not materially : they come at a 
remittance of about It. 1 Id. The quantity of bandannas brougbt by the private trade 
considerably exceeds that imported by the Company. 

ir 

Cotton. 

The cotton of India is bad 1 , but, from experiments lately made, there is no doubt that 
if good seed was procured, beautiful cotton might be produced abundantly. The failure 
of the natives in producing superior cotton is not so much attributable to their want of 
skill as to that extraordinary feature in the character of the natives, thht they will not do 
that, at a greater advance of capital, or with greater exertion, which would give them 
a better'return, if they can get it for less trouble by the use of less capital; they are the 
most improvident of the whole human race in that respect. A native of India will never 
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* exert himself beyond what is necessary to procure the minimum of profit. To this state 
of things it is owing, for one instance, that the cotton plant is almost always reared as 
ati annual in India, wheiyas in America and the Leeward Islands it is triennial. India 
produces of itself every variety of cotton; the justly celebrated Sea-island cotton is 
actually in cultivation in several places in India; but owing to'the manner of husbandry 
among the natives, it very soon loses all its principal characters fty goodness, and returns 
to the quality of the original wild species. Proximity to the sea appears to be a neces¬ 
sary condition for continuing the excellence of cotton, but the miserable husbandry is 
quite sufficient to deteriorate any cotton. That brought home is extremely foul; the 
people who deal in it do not take those measures which would at once prevent that cir¬ 
cumstance. From the manner in which the cotton is cleansed, parts of the oily sub¬ 
stance of the seed are allowed to remain, and that not only discolours the cotton, but 
gives it an-oiliness, and a peculiar liability to become mouldy. It is conveyed to Cal¬ 
cutta in badly constructed boats, without any sufficient protection from the weather, and 
after lying on board four or five months, it arrives, as might be expected, in a dirty and 
filthy state. It is then put into cotton screws, which are not worked in a proper manner, 
ami is subjected to an unequal pressure. With a quantity of seeds screwed into it, and 
in the state of dampness and mouldincss in Which it is imported into Calcutta, it is sent 
on board ship for England. It is impossible that the finest cotton could, under such 
treatment, arriye here in a better state than the Bengal cottons do. The Company 
export cotton largely from Bengal and Bombay ; and they did so from Madras till the 
factories were abolished, for the purpose of contributing towards the purchase of the tea 
investment in China. The cotton is purchased by the Company’s commercial agents at 
the principal marts in the interior of India, au,d not immediately from the grower. The 
purchase of cotton by fhe Company for»the China market is as objectionable in principle 
as that of silk, but it is not open to the same degree of objection, because the trade is 
comparatively free. All articles produced by natives, as cotton is, would be brought to 
Calcutta, if wanted there, without the intervention of any European, and at less ex¬ 
pense. The Company have paid more for cotton than they ought to have paid- 
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The Court of Directors, in the month of June yearly, transmit orders to the Gover¬ 
nor-general in Council, signifying their view of the quantity of indigo which may be 
provided in the succeeding Indian season, and the prices which may be paid for it. The 
*anuual arrivals of indigo in Calcutta 'from the interior commences about the end of 
October, and an advertisement is then published in the newspapers, signifying that the 
Board of Tradp are ready to receive sealed proposals from such persons as are desirous of 
gelling indigo to the Company. Those tenders which appear most advantageous in price 
arc accepted, reference being bad to the quality, which in indigo varies considerably. 
This course is continued from day to day through the months of November, December, 
and January, or until tb$ desired quantity is procured. Tlie amount to he purchased is 
always kept secret, or intended to be so. Any quantity may be tendered, and the Govern¬ 
ment reserves to itself the power of taking any portion of that tendered. 

The Company commenced making larger remittances in indigo to this country in 
1819-20. The average remittance per sicca rupee ha9 been rather better than Is. 11J rf.; 
but in making ujf the account, interest has not been computed on the capital advanced. 
The remittance of indigo has of late been a loss to the Company, and to every body who 
engaged in it. Indigo and other goods have recently been hypothecated to the Company 
by private persons, who give bills of exchange upon London in repayment. This measure, 
however, has not succeeded, the whole amount of bills so obtained being only £100,OOd 
in two years. • 

The real manufacture of indigo in India was created by the Company ; the old Indian 
way of making indigo was .very imperfect; the Company advanced money to the indigo 
planters. But that which caused the great and sudden prosperity of the indigo trade in 
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Bengal, was the destruction of St. Domingo, which supplied nearly all the world with 
indigo previously to the French revolution, and.after fhe revolt of the blacks did not pro¬ 
duce a pound. The indigo factories were all destroyed in thq early days of the insur¬ 
rection. 

l 

The uncertainty of the demand with which the Company may come into the market, 
must operate to de.'ange private transactions, although the purchase of the article be con¬ 
ducted on perfectly fair terms. The Company may come one year with £7 OB, 000 to buy 
indigo, anil another year may purchase none. This uncertainty probably raises the price. 
It is not desirable that the Company should continue purchasers of indigo upon the 

I iresent system, which has had the effect of raising prices considerably, and thus stimu- 
ating an extra production, so as to occasion a glut in the market, and an undue deprecia¬ 
tion. The Company have given an unnatural stimulus to the growth of indigo, and by 
their buying so largely every year, a higher price has been fixed than was justified by the 
state of the home market. They have submitted to prices which no other merchant would 
have given, and on which a loss must have been sustained. When it is known that a 
public body is to come into the market for an extensive purchase, and that their ships are 
ready, and that a large supply must of necessity be sent home, the whole trade is thrown 
into an unnatural state. The reduction of‘the quantity more nearly to the level of the 
consumption will be attended with the ruin of many factories, and much individual dis¬ 
tress. The private merchants have, however, overtraded at the high prices to a greater 
extent than the Company have, owing to the necessity on their part also of making re¬ 
mittances to England. 

The indigo trade will not increase much beyond its present amount, unless there should 
be a great increase of manufactures in this country. At present the supply is rather 
above the demand. r 

At the existing prices Bengal indigo will drive all others out of the market. The better 
description of factories can afford to grow it even at the present prices, but it will only 
just pay them ; it will not give any profit to an intermediate person, but only to the 
planter himself. 

The French consumption of indigo has much increased, and there has been of late 
years a very considerable augmentation of the number of French ships employed in the 
indigo trade. We do not allow the products of India to be brought here in French 
vessels, and they therefore will not allow those products to be taken to France in British 
vessels. Their merchants must, therefore, employ vessels othfer than British to import 
their indigo, and as there is an additional duty in France on indigo imported via England, 
they can import it more cheaply from Calcutta than London. All the indigo that goes 
from England to France is taken iu small Netherlands vessels to Flanders, dnd so imported 
into France; some perhaps is smuggled in, but the greatest portion is regularly imported. 

There arc several plants that produce indigo, and that from'which* it is now commonly 
obtained is not likely to continue the exclusive source of that branch of trade. The 
plant as it is now cultivated (without reference to the manufacture) is probably not 
susceptible of much improvement. Great improvements have been made by Europeans 
in the manufacture, but those who engage in ita cultivation are still obliged to continue 
the old method of making advances to the ryots for the supply. The native indigo was 
beyond description bad ; but even their mode of manufacturing it has/been improved by 
the example of Europeans. The success that has attended the production of the plant 
by the natives, is attributable to the extreme facility with which it is grown, and the 
abundant crop which is produced in favourable seasons. It is an ahnual requiring litUe 
care, and bringing a prompt return of money, with a small amount of labour; an object 
the natives always have in view. The extent of country occupied byithe indigo planter 
appears to be excessive, fur it is understood that it (requires on an average forty begahs 
of land to produce a maund of indigo. Better farming Would probably increase the 
produce! 
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Several plants* produce lac-dye ; many species of figs and of jujubes, the polash or 
dak, a sort of cytisus, and*cven a sort of mulberry, besides others. There has been im- 

• provemcut in the production. The article itself is very important; but it is considered 
inferior, because the operation employed in India for extracting it is very crude. It is a 
red dye, used iu the dyeing of cloths: it is not likely to interfere with fndigo. 

* * Sugar. * t 

The manufacture of sugar appears to be very ill conducted in India, and the land fit 
for sugar-cane to be very abundant. The production of sugar might be extended by a 
better mode of manufacture; and, independently of foreign export, there is a large 
demand for sugar in India, which would be extended in proportion as it is more easily 
obtained. It is at present exceeded in consumption only by rice: a more judicious 
selection of cane, and, above all, a more fit and economical extraction and conversion of 
the juice into sugar (the present manufacture being of the rudest kind), would occasion 
a much greater demand for the article. Sugar is likely to be an article of great com¬ 
mercial importance if more cheaply produce*!, as the only limit to its consumption is it» 
price. Sugar manufactories on the West-1 ndia process have been recently established. 

The Company have a factory at Benares, with some established servants, who employ 
agents to go about the country and buy sugar, after it has been refined, from the petty 
manufacturers; but orders have been recently issued to discontinue the import of sugar. 

Saltpetre. 

The import of saltpetre by the Company wiis, in 1814, 140,000 cwr., and is now 
07,300. The trade has been entirely free since 18k4. Since the private trader lias im¬ 
ported it, it has fallen to so low a price that it has been bought as manure for land. In 
1814 the price was 89s. (id. per cwt., and in 1823, 21s.; but it has since risen to 42v., and 
is now 3/.s. Previously to 1814 the import by the Company was profitable to them j 
since that period it has been, until 1830, unprofitable. They manufacture it them¬ 
selves: it can only be' made in the dry season. 

• Tobacco. 

Tobacco has no native name, a proof that it is not the produce of India, but it lias 
been there from time immemorial. It ig one of the smaller cultivations.of India, and is 
only produced for domestic use. The natives of Hindostnn, high and low, Mabomedaus 
and Hindoos, consume it, but nevertheless tiie quantity of tobacco used is not large, as 
it is not consumed in the raw state as iu Europe, but mixed up with molasses, spices, and 
fruits. On very rich land there have been produced per acre eight maunds, that is, 
eighty seers, about 1601b.: but on the average, four tnaunds would be considered a laii- 
retuni iu green leaf The tobacco in India is altogether bad; but there is a great 
probability that it might be improved. India is capable of producing good tobacco; 
that grown in the Northern Circars, to a very limited extent however, and converted 
into snuff at Masulipatain, is much prized in England. Another esteemed kind, but 
also of limited produce, is grown at Bundlecund: and some excellent Havannah tobacco 
has been grown at Boglipoor. Some from the Burmese country has been reported by 
brokers in Lon does as equal to the best from the West-Indies. Tobacco is used to a 
certain extent in China with opium. 

• Coffee. • * 

There is great room for improvement in the production of coffee. , It is only since 

m 1823 that it has bepn cultivated extensively. The Government then allowed planters to 

* engage in the cultivation, under facilities which have never been conceded to any other 
branch of planters, namely, permission to hold lands for a long series of years, and to 
grow any other article on certain portions of those lands bond fide intended for*coffee. 
In Lower Bengal 10,000 or 12,000 begahs (about 4,000 acres) have been laid out in coffee. 
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principally by Europeans. A number of mercantile houses, as \v *11 as private individuals, 
have entered upon the cultivation ; but coffee being a shrubbery plant, requires at least 
ten years to coinc properly into the market. The coffee produced in the Botanical 
Garden at Calcutta w*as very good. Bengal and the Burmese territory are peculiarly 
fitted for the cultivation; the Upper Provinces are entirely unfit. The consumption of 
coffee in India is'limited, as the Hindoos do not drink it, though it is nut known that 
there is* any religious prejudice against it. 

A off* 

Bracken, 1841 Mr. Hjkath, formerly of the Madras Civil Service, has gone to that Presidency with 
a monopoly of the manufacture of iron, for the remainder of the Company’s charter. 
He has set up a foundcry at Porto Novo. The iron cast there is of the best possible 
description, and is cheaper than the cast iron sent from this country. He has made 
kui ves and scissors considered equal to any from Sheffield ; but it is likely that he will 
find it more to his advantage to send the iron to be manufactured into articles at Calcutta. 
There is also a great quantity of iron ore in the vicinity of Burdwan. 

‘ Coal. 

Peacock, i.V>s. Cutcii coal has not been found good for steam-engines. . There is no coal on that side 
Johnston, 1709 of India sufficiently good; and at Bombay English coal has been foynd cheaper and 
more available than that of India. The Burdwan coal is the best in India, and none 
other is used in Calcutta. The price is ten annas (ten-sixteenths of 2s.) per bushel. It 
Bi.ukon, does not cake, but burns to a white ash. It is not so good as English coal for the 

manufacture of iron. The coal-field at Burdwan is very extensive: the seam now 
working is about nine feet thick, and ninety below the surface j it extends in a nearly 
horizontal direction. The water, wtiich is principally rain-water, is pumped out by a 
small steam-engine. There is another coal-field worked at Mirzipore, about forty'miles 
Johnston, from Calcutta. This also extends over a considerable part of the country. The best 

English coal is, in regard to strength, to the best Bengal coal, in the proportion of five 
to three. 

Timber. 

ai'icii, •>■)(; The timber of India might become a commercial resource of greater'importance than 

it is at present. The forests contain every description of timber in the world, or a 
substitute for if. The principal kinds are, tcal^, saul, sissoo, toon, jarrool, and mango: 
‘j■{(><). the last is excellent for ordinary purposes. Saul is useful for ship and h(fuse-building, 
and also for gun-carriages, and other military purposes. There has been, owing to bad 
and extravagant management, a great falling off in the production of 0 saul, sissoo and 
bamboo. There is a great abundance of pine and oak. If ther3 is any point on which 
European skill might be profitably employed, it would be in establishing saw-mills, and 
local half-wrought material depdts, by which means the cfaormous risk that is expe¬ 
rienced in floating down the timber entire from Cawnpore and Goruckpore might be 
obviated. But European agency would be still more advantageous with reference to the 
forests in Martaban and on the Tenasscrim coast, which are not so destructive to 
Europeans as those jn Ilindostan ; it would also be particularly applicable in the con¬ 
tinuance of modes for conveying timber, now considered inaccessible, and in introducing 
a regular system of seasoning. The timber that is felled to-day is .likely to come into 
the market to-morrow, and to this circumstance more than to any other is to be attri- 
**■”*! 4 . J 470 . bated the devastation by^vhite ants and dry rot. The timber of India might become an 
article of foreign trade. 

Steam Communication by way of the Cope. 

Peacock, 14,70. The Enterprise steam vessel, of 120-horse power, was 113 days (103 of which she 
Johnston. iW-j. was actually under weigh) in reaching Calcutta from England, by way of the Cape of 
Good" Hope. She used both sail and steam. The consumption of coal was 580 
clialdrons. The speed of this voyage was' not considered sufficient to warrant the 

expense 
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• expense and trouble; and it does not appear that a much better result can be expected, 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining relays of coals, and the time that must be 
wasted «in getting them. Mr. Waghorn was "very confident he could .accomplish the 
voyage in eighty days; and Mr. Perkins proposed to do it in a,vessel of 1,000 tons, to 
carry 800 tons of coal 1 , in sixty days; but the success of such a plan is not very probable. 

The only advantage attainable by steam, in proceeding round the Cope* appears to be to Peacock, 
have steam-engines of about thirty-horse power fitted into sailing vessels, to cross the Johnston, 17_• i 
variable winds. The expense of the voyage of the Enterprise was £'43,000; she lWf 

was sold to the Supreme Government for £10,000, otherwise the proprietors* would 
have sustained a considerable loss. It was expected that she would have made 
the voyage in seventy or eighty days; but her capacity was so great that her rate 17 m. 

of speed was very slow; she was unfit for the purpose'. Under improved arrange¬ 
ments a voyage from England to ludiu may be accomplished with greater success. 

Vessels of the first class ot speed should be employed : they should not carry more than 
ten days’ coal, and the depots for that article should be so arranged as to leave not more 
than 1,200 or 1,300 miles between any two, and to be chosen at ports where the coal 
might be put on board with the least possible delay. The voyage might, on the average, 
be performed in eighty days, that of a sailing*vessel being from 120 to 130. But in the 
present state of steam navigation it can never he accomplished but at a heavy sacrifice 
of money, and therefore would only answer if Government judged it expedient, to have 
a quick communication without reference to the cost. 

By way of the lied. Sea. 

The great objection to the steam communication between England and India, from Bombay Peacock, 1.47 
by way of the lied Sea and Alexandria, is*thc enormous expense. The coals burnt in the 
lied Sea cost about £7 a ion (30s. cost in the Thames; 40s. freight to Bombay ; 50,v. ami i; 7 ; ,| 
from Bombay to the Red Sea, besides loss in removal and expense in landing, ike.). Each 
vessel employed would, at the lowest calculation, cost £25,000 a year; and four are 
required on each side of the isthmus. Stcain.boats arc the only vessels that can navigate 
the lied Sea with any certainty, in a reasonable time. The Hugh Lindsay, steamer, 
reached Suez from Boinhay in 33 days, 20 working and 13 at anchor. The return voyage 
occupied 37 days, 20 working and 17 at anchor. At another time she went from Bombay 
to Cosseir in 22 days, five of which she was detained at anchor, principally for the purpose 
of getting coals. With respect to the transit of the isthmus, it is 70 miles from Suez to 
Cairo, usually performed on camels ; from Cairo to Alexandria, by land, 140 miles ; by 
the river, anil round by Rosetta, 250. From Cosseir to Suez, by sea, is about 300 miles ; 
from Ghcnna to Cairo, which is the parallel part of the Nile, about 450 ; from Cosseir to 
Ghenna, by land* 120. , The north wind blows down the Gulf of Suez all the year, except 
in.December and January, which makes it advisable rather to go by Cosseir. At the 
mouth of the Red Sea the winds blow from the south-east from October to June, ami in 
the other months chiefly from the north-west; at Socotra, from October to May, the 
winds are east, and from May to October west. 'There are no steam-boats on the Nile : 
the navigation would probably be favourable for them for a part of the year, from August 
to March. The canal from Alexandria to the Nile is not available for steam-boats. The 1 ■ 

coal sent to the Red Sea is usually coal which has been iniportari into Bombay from 
England. Cutch coal is not good for steam-engines, and the Burdwan coal must he sent 
from Calcutta. English coal is preferred, and has been found cheaper. There is no fuel 
on the Red Sea. It a ship canal were in existence from Suez to the Mediterranean, the 
.trade between India and England might be carried on through that channel, and it would 
be Jhebestof all for steam navigation, but it would give an advantage to Marseilles and 
all the French ports of the Mediterranean, in favourable seasons the despatches arc «. r >i 

^received by way of tfie Red Sea in two months : perhaps with a better steain-vessel and 
every thing favourable they might be received in six weeks. 

A monthly communication might be maintained between Bombay and Suez -at an Johnston, 1 
annual expense of from £45,000 to £50,000, but not under existing circumstances. A tjif- 
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ferent description of vessel must be built. It would .perhaps answer ultimately as a com- ' 
mercial speculation, but it must be well established before any returns can be expected. 
A privilege of charging postage might be granted ; but the ptencipal returns would arise 
from the conveyance ot passengers and packets. The British trade with India would 
not be materially affected by a ship canaf uniting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. 
The voyages woiiid generally be longer by such a route than by the Cape ; and the 
British trade might suffer from the advantages which such a route would give to other 
nation* ' - 

By way of the Euphrates. 

From Bombay to Bussorah is 1.600 miles; from Bussorah to Beles on the Euphrates, 
between 000 and 1,000; and to Bir, 100 more. The Euphrates was formerly navigable ; 
it has not recently been much used from Bir to Hillah: from Hillah to Bussorah it is still 
used by vessels drawing six feet water, almost all the year round ; and the upper part of 
the river above Hillah is said to have more water. From Beles to Latichca, by Aleppo, 
the best route, is 160 miles; from Bir to Scanderoon 120, but that road is troublesome. 
There is a great deal of wood and bitumen on the Euphrates; the two together make 
excellent fuel. From Aleppo to Bussorah, by land, is 718 miles. There is another land 
passage from Beles to Aleppo and Antioch; it would be a good deal nearer than Latichea, 
and it would be the best of all routes if the Orontes were made navigable to Antioch. 
The stream of the Euphrates runs at about three miles an hour. The preferable commu¬ 
nication with England would be by the Euphrates, if it could be rendered safe from the 
Turks and Arabs ; but it would not answer for the purposes of commerce. Perhaps by 
that route letters might be received in live weeks. It would also be the cheaper route. 
Coals might be sent to Bussorah at £4. 10$. per ton. 

On the Itivers of India. 

i,y >4 Thb objects proposed to be accomplished by steam navigation on the Ganges are, the 

conveyance of public treasure; of commissariat, military, and medical stores ; of troops; 
of junior officers, who are generally sent up the country at the charge of Government; of 
stamped paper, &c. more expeditiously, cheaply, and safely than at present. It is not 
considered that steam navigation could be rendered useful for the conveyance of bulky 
merchandise or of letters, as it is not expected to be sufficiently expeditious to supersede 
i the common dawk. The expense for boats now is about £40,000 per annum. The esti¬ 

mated annual expense of the steam-boats is the same ; but it is calculated that the public 
will defray a part of the expense by using them for the conveyance of treasure and small 
i o-t-- parcels, iron vessels are to be constructed to draw only two feet of water. It is supposed 

.Johnston, 17 -,4. that they will be able to navigate the Ganges as high as Fur^uckabad. 

<7-. Almost all the eatables sent from Europe, cheese, hams, preserves, beer, &c. would be 

conveyed by steam to the Upper Provinces in a state of high preservation; their arrival 
in a fit state for consumption has hitherto been very precarious. The consumption of all 
articles of import would be much increased by an expeditious mode of conveyance to the 
Upper Provinces, and the quick returns to the merchant would much more than compen¬ 
sate for a small increase of freight on the most bulky articles, and on small and light pack¬ 
ages the freight would be less than the charge by dawk. In descending the stream the 
advantage over the common country boats will not be very great. Steam navigation will 
considerably reduce the expense of water-carriage to Government; 

Peacock, 1757 . The Indus is perfectly navigable from the sea for at least 1,000 miles. The entrance is 
t ,-ti 7 . bad. There are few rivers in the world where steam might be used*with better effect; it 

Cabell, lb.*.-,, 1G4.8. has no rocks or rapids to obstruct the ascent, and «ilie current does not exceed two miles 
and a half an hour. The absence of coal would be amply supplied by the great abundance 
oj’ wood which the banks of the river every where furnish. 
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India Trade . 

The commerce a of Calcutta was in'the hands of a very small number of houses before Bracken, 1801. 
the opening of the’present ^barter. Previously to that time the houses were chiefly formed 
of gentlemen who na<l been in the civil and military service, b„ut who, perhaps, finding 
their habits better adapted for commercial pursuits, obtained permission to resign their 
situations and engage in agency and commercial business; they bad.of course a great 
many friends and acquaintances in their respective services, who lodged with them their 
accumulations. This money they lent to others, or employed themselves for purposes of 
commerce ; they were, in fact, at first rather the distributors than the possessorst>f capi¬ 
tal. They made their profit in the usual course of trade by commission, and by the diffe¬ 
rence of interest in lending and borrowing money. In the course of time, by carrying on 
a successful commerce, many became possessors of large capital, and returned to England, 
leaving great part of it in India; but the persons who succeeded generally came in with¬ 
out capital of their own : the same system was continued, and those houses became the 
usual depository of a great proportion of the savings of the military and civil services in 
India. When there were very few houses of business, very large fortunes were made by 
some of the gentlemen in them. After the opening of the trade other houses were esta¬ 
blished, connected more particularly with Liverpool and the outports, and that spread the 
business a great deal. The jolder houses have not now the same monopoly, as it were, 
which they formerly enjoyed ; all the houses of agency receive deposits, pay drafts, and 
discount bills, but only one of them issues notes. The charge for agency made by the 
native houses is nearly one-third less than that made by European firms; the latter 
would probably charge on the purchase of an investment 2 £ per cent, and the former IJ : i 8 mi, nj;o 

but the business of the native houses is confined almost exclusively to their acting as 
brokers for American vessels. • 

There are about thirty or forty mercantile houses now in Calcutta. There is little or ,K, :» 

no distinction between the credit of the old houses and those which have been more 
recently established. The Government might take bills of from twenty to twenty-five. Larpcnt, r><j 2 
The usual practice is to consider about ten of them as houses of undoubted character and 
extensive connections and means. 

The commercial transactions of Calcutta have very much increased of late years. Bracken. 1 * 114 . 

The increase of exports from England to India is in British cottons: spelter has also Simons. Hsi. 

been an increased article of trade, but there is no British spelter; and in that article the 
trade has been overdone,‘and the pricer consequently reduced. The principal increase of Bracken, ism 
the trade has been in cotton mammetures; but even exclusive of them there has been an 
increase. There is not the slightest objection on the part of any native to use articles of 1 ip : t 
British manufacture y the only check has been the want of means to purchase them. 

Even liquors are now consumed in large quantities by natives in Calcutta who can afford 
to buy them. The cotton«piece-goods are almost entirely used by the natives, being con¬ 
verted into clothes for their own use. The cotton twist is worked up for the same pur¬ 
pose ; the lower numbers into the very coarsest kinds of cloth, in which the English 
manufacturers have not yet been able to compete successfully with them. There do not Palmer, 13541 
appear to he any articles of exports from this country which India could take more than 
are now sent. « 

Twist mills havp been lately established in India. It is doubtful whether they will he 
able to compete with the cotton mills in England. There is great difficulty at present in 
repairing the machinery employed. The cotton twist that has already been made at those Biackcn, 1S3S 
(gills, of corresponding numbers with those sent out from 'this country, has not been so 
much liked by the natives as the English; it bears a less value than the corresponding 
numbers from England. * 

The products of India, which arejnore likely hereafter to be of commercial importance, Wnllich, 2.384 
are sugar, cotton, coffee, silk, indigo, tobacco, and perhaps tea, if the cultivation should ^453- 

succeed. There are other articles which India has formerly been thought capable of sup- 

P living, 
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plying, but which, in consequence of particular circumstances, have been abandoned; for - 
instance, hemp:-it has been supposed that India produces kinds of hemp which are 
Waliicli, - 2440 . unequalled for strength of fibre. The production of spices might be carried to such an 
extent, as to be limited only by the demand.* 0 


American Trade. 
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The decline of the supply of camlets for the China market by the Company, arises from 
the supply being illicitly introduced by the Americans ; a matter which is as liltlp to be 
doubted as any thing which is taken on opinion and trust can be. Large quantities of 
British manufactures are exported direct from this country to China by the Americans. 
They purchase camlets, but not long ells to any extent, because the duties in China on 
the latter are so moderate as not to afford any inducement to smuggling. The broad 
cloths which are rejected by tho Company are purchased by the Americans; they also 
have some made, and they arc now having some made rather of a better kind than the 
Company’s. The Americans have pushed the trade of British manufactures in China to a 
very considerable extent, and to an extent to our disadvantage. Their trade has decreased, 
but that is attributable to the cessation of hostilities. When we were at war with the 
Continent they carried on tjie whole trade hptween Europe and China. 

In India the Americans generally employ native brokers to purchase their cargoes, as 
their charges are about one-third less than tho«e of the European agency houses. The 
cargoes are in a great measure purchased by bullion, or by bills drawn,' under letters of 
credit, on Messrs. Barings’ house, or Mr. Wiggins, or other houses in the American trade. 
A very large amount has been raised by the Americans in that way, probably £200,000 or 
£300,000 in a year. One reason, perhaps, why they do not take merchandise is, that it is 
subject to double the import duties imposed 01 * British ships; they do, however, some¬ 
times take merchandise, and even English merchandise ; but the relations of trade between 
India and America are not the same as between England and India. They have from 
fifteen to twenty ships every year in Calcutta. They take back indigo, silks, and a great 
deal of saltpetre. The greatest proportion of them clear out for the United States, but 
they sometimes clear out for the Mediterranean and the northern ports of Europe ; they 
do not go from Calcutta to China. 

French Trade. 
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Tiie French deal chiefly with the French mercantile houses which are established in 
Calcutta. They import u great quantity of wine, of which the natives now drink freely ;f 
champagne is their favourite. There has been a Very considerable increase in the ships 
under the French flag employed in the indigo trade. The French consumption of indigo 
has very much increased lately. Owing to the treaty of navigation between this country 
and France, the indigo can be imported more cheaply from Calcutta than from London. 
As we would not allow their vessels to bring Indian articles to this country, they will ndt 
allow English vessels to take them to France. There is an additional duty in France on 
indigo imported xid England. 

if some arrangements could be made with the French Government with respect to the 
principles of our navigation law, which they bow enforce against us in regard to goods the 
produce of India, it would be very beneficial; at present the French Government inter¬ 
dict the importation of all goods, the produce of Asia, direct from this country to France ; 
they are therefore subject to the expense of a transit through Flanders, and thereby the 
direct trade between India and France is encouraged ; but that trade is very limited, and 
provided the discriminating duties which exist in India were abandoned, it is possible that 
the French might abandon the restriction which affects the direct importation from this 
country. The French purchase in the Indian market at a great disadvantage : in indigo, 

. for 


* For extracts from oiliciul papers relating to the trade with Ava, Central Asia, Persia, &c. *ec Cabell, 1031, et set], 
+ See tu the cunti.iiy, Dr. Wullirk, 2)15. 
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for instance, there are only two or three qualities which are chiefly suited for their mar¬ 
ket ; bat they are ■compelled to buy an article which does not suit them to obtain one that 
does, and thereby increasing the co>t of the former. In the outfit they have a difficulty in 
obtaining dead weight', and whatever freight of that kind they carry out must be attended 
with great expense. Not more than ten or fifteen ships go annpallv from France to 
British India. The quantity of wine shipped is not large, ns it is understood that there 
is a predilection for wine which has been deposited in this country with some known mer¬ 
cantile house. • 


Opening of Chinn Trade. 

The private trader is under great delusion as to the real advantage to be derived upon 
opening the trade with the port of Canton, particularly so far as regards the export trade 
from England in manufactures, and from other parts of Europe in articles of general pro¬ 
duce for sale in Canton, for the purpose of purchasing the return cargo. He will not find 
that beneficial market which he contemplates for European articles; and as regards the 
article of tea constituting his return cargo, he will sustain this further inconvenience : the 
East-lndia Company are obliged to keep a year’s stock in advahee, which must necessarily 
be brought into the market when they are no longer by law required to retain it in their 
warehouses, so that the private trader, after having sustained the natural effects of compe¬ 
tition in the purchase at Canton, and bought the article at a high price, will be met in the 
home market by the Company’s stock, and will consequently nnd a low rate of sale. 
Seeing the manner in which the common people of this country consume tea, and the 
price they pay for it, there appears no reason to suppose that if they could obtain double 
or treble the quantity at the same price th'ey would not take it: the consumption might be 
increased to almost any extent. * 

British manufactures would drive the native manufactures of China, or a great propor¬ 
tion of them, out of the market, if greater facilities were afforded to persons trading to 
Canton. In the article of cotton twist, there has been a growing demand ; and one proof 
of its being very acceptable to the consumers is, that the Chinese spinners have become 
very* jealous of it, and have tried to destroy it wherever they can find it. The Chinese 
'arc a very commbrcial nation, and in spite of obstacles presented by their government, 
trade would be carried on. The Americans have pushed the trade to a very considerable 
extent, and to an extent,to our disadvantage; their trade is not so great as it was, on 
account of the cessation of hostilities ".’during the war they carried on the whole trade 
between Europe and China. If the trade were unrestricted, merchants would take out 
manufactures to.India or China direct; if to India, they would there take in opium or 
cotton for China, and the same vessel might immediately come with a return cargo of tea 
to this country. The persons that go from Calcutta to Canton do not appear to fall into 
disputes with the Chinese. • 

The trade to China should be as free and open as possible, with the only limitation 
arising from the peculiar nature of the Chinese, the apprehension of collision with them, 
and perhaps the advantage to be derived from having an intermediate body to deal with 
in the purchase of tea, in preserving it free from adulteration. Inferring to the exclu¬ 
sion from Japan, a country somewhat similar, it is doubtful whether the agency of the 
Company ought tioj to be used in the purchase of teas. Their factors might, through the 
Hong, purchase the tea on a rated allowance per lb., or a per centage; and there is no 
doubt that, the general trade being left entirely free, merchants would purchase the tea 
of.the Company and Bring it to England, and that by this mode every thing connected 
with China might be carried on with safety. The only questionable point in an entirely 
t open trade, is the possible collision between the private purchasers and the Chinese sellers 
of tea. A provision, however, shot^d be made in any new Act, that if it were found 
expedient at any time to throw open the purchase of teas, even (hat should be token away 
from the Company, because a monopoly trade of any kind is not justifiable, except on the 
sole ground of its being dangerous to the. existence of the trade itself to remove'the 

restriction. 
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restriction. In all ordinary trades, with ordinary nations, individual enterprise and skill 
will best accomplish the object; but considering what is known of the Chinese, and that 
the evidence is so conflicting, it would be extremely desirable t& interpose in the purchase 
of teas a united body like the Canton factory to negociate with the llong. It would , 
oppose a combined strength to the combination that exists in the Hong, and prevent an 
undue enhancement of prices, or excess of charge on the tea ; and above all, it would 
prevent the adulteration of the article itself. The very danger to which we ace now 
subjected in China shows the inexpediency of a consular establishment; for the recent 
collision is to be attributed, perhaps in a great degree, to the diplomatic or non-mereantile 
character of the present factory. The young men sent out are highly educated, and their 
feelings are more alive to the honour of their country and the political position in which 
they consider themselves placed, than influenced by the mercantile views which ought to 
govern them. Aliy thing in the nature of a consular establishment would at' once bring 
the British into contact with the Chinese government, in which case we should ho hound 
not to [>ass over insults which might be offered by the arrogance of the latter, and which 
might ultimately produce hostility ; and a war to force a trade would not only he exceed¬ 
ingly questionable in’ its* principle, and enormously expensive, but very problematical in 
its result. 

If the Chinese trade were thrown open, and the tea trade confined to ports having 
bonded warehouses and docks, the revenue oil tea would not be subject to any insecurity 
whatever. The St. Katherine’s Dock Company could collect the revenue upon every 
article deposited in the docks, for the Crown, at a great saving of expense. The tea 
would he weighed on landing, and the chest emptied and tared, unless a fixed tare were 
agreed upon; the net weight of the tea would* then be obtained, and the quality being 
valued on which the duty would be payable, provided the duty were taken on the land¬ 
ing weight, it would be inserted in the books of the Dock Company. There would be 
no difficulty in their selling the tea, and collecting the duty ad valorem. Competent 
persons might be found to judge of the tea, as the East-India Company’s warehousmen 
do. if there were any combination among parties to sell or value the tea at too low a 
price, the revenue officers might take it for the Crown. 


Currency. 

% 

Thkrf. should be one currency for all lndi$, and that should be equivalent to the 
Madras rupee, as a rupee of that value is the most extensively circulated. There would 
be the saving to government of the expense of a re-coinage, in the case of a remittance, 
which frequently happens, of money from one part of the country to another; and the 
loss and inconvenience to private merchants would be obviated. Now, the rupees of 011 c 
place are received merely as bullion in the other; and, excepting at the mints, are not 
legal tenders at all. If there wferebut one currency, the mint expenses might probably 
be reduced, and perhaps the Madras mint abolished- Any addition to the number of 
coins current would be a source of vexation and annoyance to the people, and the great 
object should be as far as possible to simplify the currency: the poorer classes are 
always subject to loss in exchanging money. The silver coin in Calcutta is the sicca 
rupee; the gold mofiur is also a legal tender for 16 rupees, but as the relative value 
of gold has risen much (one-eighth) above the miut rate, and the ^nohur consequently 
may be sold sometimes for 18 rupees, it has ceased to be current, and therefore, prac¬ 
tically speaking, the o'nly legal tender is the sicca rupee. The value of gold has risen 
gradually since 1763, and there has been a considerable increase since 1814. Gold 
neither does nor, will circulate to any extent as current coin in India, where silver forms 
the actual currency, and is a legal tender. It is doubtful whether it.,would be proper to, 
introduce gold as the current coin. Since 1793, all ^ther rupees than the sicca have been 
received at the mint but not re-issued by Government. If the deficiency on the old 
coins does not exceed about two grains, they are received as of full weight; if it exceeds 
that allowance, they are received only as bullion, but they are not subject to any mint 
• charge 
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Charge for re-coinage; whereas, since 1812, there has been imposed on other silver btil- 

lion a seiguorage.cluty of two per cent. If the silver is below the dollar standard, which Mackenzie, (i.jj 

is five or six worse than the rupee, a charge is made for refining, according to the degree 

of inferiority : of late comparatively little coin has been takeif for re-coinage. When 

the bullion is delivered into the mint it is examined, weighed, and passed through the 

fire, and specimens sent for assay. The proprietor receives a certificate of the amount 

of coip due to him, w^sh is intermediately receivable in payment of Government 

demands, and the coin is about three weeks. The coinage is at present very well 

executed by machinery from England. 

The difference between the Calcutta and the Madras rupee Is about 6 f per cent. x,r> 

The Bombay is now of the same value as that at Madras; it was formerly a trifle less 
valuable. 

Silver should continue to be the currency, and gold be left to fluctuate as mcr- 
chandise. 

There i$ no restriction on the export of the coin from India. 380- 

Copper money is issued at Calcutta at the fate of G4 for the rupee, which is above 100 6 + 1 . 

per cent, above the value of the copper. Several millions of pieces have been struck, and 
the demand, it was understood, was not confined to Bengal, but extended to the eastward. 

There has also been a scheme under discussion for coining spelter, in the expectation of 
deducing the cowries now used as a currency in petty market dealings.* 

Banks. 

9 

Messrs. Alexander made an attempt to establishes bank in the interior, at Bhaulcah, 
but it did not succeed. 

There is only one private banking house in Calcutta that issues notes. There are only Bracken, 180;; 
t wo private banks that issue notes at present; the bank of Hindustan, of which Messrs. Mackenzie, friy 
Alexander are proprietors, and which has been established sixty or seventy years, and 
the JJnion Bank, supported by an association of subscribers. There were two other 
.banks; one belonging to Messrs. Palmer, and another managed by Messrs. M'Intosh, 
railed the Commercial Bank, but they have ceased. The circulation of the Bank of 
Hindustan was at one time between £40,000 and £50,000 but their issues have been 
much contracted since thdse of the Bengal Bank have iucreascd, and since the shock 
occasioned by the failure of Palmer’s house. 

The Government Bank was first established in Bengal in 1809: it has been a source jKij-Oio. 
of great convenience both to the community and to Government, especially in Calcutta, 
where its notes have chiefly circulated. They have also afforded au advantageous means 
of remittance to and from? the districts, and the necessity for bullion remittances has 
been much lessened. The circulation depends chiefly upou the Government treasuries 
which receive the notes. In the interior they are almost immediately paid into the 
Company’s treasury, and although they furnish the merchants and the Company with 
a convenient means of .remittance, they can scarcely be said to exist in the interior sis a 
paper currency. Payments are made in such small sums, and the*population is so poor, 
that there is scarcely room for a paper circulation. The currency used by native dealers 
is the coin of the country. The Bank does not keep accounts with individuals in the 
couutry, its transactions are confined to Calcutta. It is a bank of discount and of de¬ 
posit ; it does not allow interest on deposits. Its largest issues are in loans for three 
mdnths or less, upon the security of the Company’s paper. It also discounts Govern¬ 
ment bills, and private bills with two good names. The loans on Gotyrnni?nt_j>apcr 
•are to the advances on private bills as 50 to 15 or 20. The average of the Bengal 

• Bank 


f As to l'aper Currency, sec Banks. 
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Bank paper circulation is about £800,000. The notes vary from 10 rupees to 20,000. 
The largest proportion of the circulation is in notes .of 100 rupees ami upward^. The 
greater part of the payments of 10 rupees even in Calcutta are made in coin, not in 
paper. The average dividend has been 9 or 10 per cent., and the stock sells at about 
50 per cent, premium. There is no prescribed maximum of dividend. The bank is 
under a charter, granted by the Governor-general in Council, by virtue of powers 
vested in him by Aet of Parliament; there is no other chartered bank. The chartered 
privileges are, that it can sue under its common seal, and that the proprietors are not 
liable beyond the amount of their subscription. Besides these privileges, the bank has 
the advantage of the resolution of Government to receive the notes of no other bank in 
payment of the Government demand. The taking the notes would he a recognition 
of their security, which the Government would not be justified in giving, without an 
inspection of the proceedings. The Government are in part proprietors; they advanced 
£100,000 out of £500,000. The share which the Government has had in the manage¬ 
ment has beeu advantageous to the public. Its proprietorship has not biassed its 
conduct, as the largest possible dividend on £100,000 must be a matter of comparative 
iii-igiiificuucc to the Government. The capital is divided into portions of £1,000 each: 
no proprietor can hold more than ten. There are three directors appointed liy Govern¬ 
ment, and six elected by the other proprietors. The president is elected by the directors, 
but lie has always-been a Government officer ; lie takes the lead in the business of the 
bank ; he i* elected once a year, but he inay be re-elected. The Government directors 
are all official men. The other directors arc generally, but not always, chosen from 
among the principal merchants. The private directors are sufficiently independent of 
Government to resist what they think wrong, and are in fact free agents, yet the 
Government directors have, from the force of their official situation, considerable 
influence over them. None of the directors are paid: natives may become directors. 
Some of the proprietors are residents in Calcutta, but a considerable number of them 
are retired civil and military officers. The Company’s servants are allowed indiscrimi¬ 
nately to he shareholders, and there is no objection to such permission. The proprietors 

.M;i< L i,zie, (i77. can vote by proxy. Twice a year a statement of the affairs of the bank is submitted to 
■4-o. the proprietors, and sent to the Government. It is not published, but it is read at a 

general meeting; that meeting, however, is seldom attended by more than one pro¬ 
prietor, besides the directors. There has been no collision between the Government and 
the other directors, but there has often been a good deal of discussion. The directors, 
or a part of them, meet once a week to examine the state of the accounts, to determine, 
the extent and rates at which accommodation shall be given, and to settle other matters. 
In the intermediate days private bills offered for discount are sept in circulation in closed 
boxes, and refer generally to two of the private directors and to one Government 
director. Complaints have not unfrequently been made by the public with regard to 
discounts. At the commencetitent of the Burmese war, the' bank, having large funds 
unemployed, subscribed twenty-five lacs to the loan then opened: they have not on any 
other occasion made advances to the Government. Afterwards, when the state of their 
funds rendered it necessary, the bank got rid of the Government paper by a re*sale, with 
the view of extendingjts loans and discounts ; but it is considered that they had locked 
up oti that occasion too much of their capital, which would have been better employed 
in loans and discounts. They have always held a certain sum in the Company’s secu¬ 
rities, but these have been generally purchased in the market fronl individuals. The 
amount however so held has sometimes been larger than it ought to have been, and it 
has been found that it could not be sold so easily as the bank wished when money was 
wauled. The hank lias lost considerably by bad debts, and still more by forgery, the 
ConijutnyV paper deposited with them for advances having turned, out to be forged.. 
The bank do not act as Government bunkers; the Government keep their own treasury' 
quite distinct; but they frequently hold a considerable sum in bank notes. The general 
rule was, that there should be no accumulation of notes in the Government treasury, 
beyond what it was convenient to have for the transaction of business; and though it 

was 
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was an object to avoid suddenly returning large sums upon the bank, or any measure 
that should unnecessarily interfere with the equal course of its operations, the end aimed 
at was the advantage of the public, and the promotion of the Government revenue, not 
the separate interest of the bank. The control exercised by the Government directors 
is the only direct control exercised by the Government over the b^nk, but it now bolds 
its charter at the pleasure of Government, lit 1823 it obtained a new charter for five 
years:.under the old, the notes issued were confined to the amount of the subscribed 
capital, £500,000; and the cash fund was to be equal to one-third of the issues. * Under 
the new charter the cash fund is reduced to one-fourth, anti the notes issued may amount 
to £*2,000,000 in value, but there lias never been a demand nearly to that extent, though 
the former circulation was too restricted, and the notes sometimes bore a small premium. 
The Government formerly required the bank to lodge 20 lacs of the Company's paper in 
the general treasury as a security for the notes which the Government take, but that 
condition has been relinquished since the renewal of the charter in 1823. It is not neces¬ 
sary for the due execution of the financial operations of Government that they should 
have a bank to which they can occasionally resort for accommodation. It might be 
beneficial to reduce their balances, and npplpto the liquidation of debt a sum that now 
lies idle in the treasury. In this way the existence of a wealthy bank, which could make 
advances equivalent to the demands against which the Government has now to reserve 
funds, would be "a convenience, but it is not necessary. And it is, on the other hand, 
rather undesirable that the Government should rest upon a bank, from the danger that 
ifit do so, it will often draw so much from it as to interfere with its advances to indi¬ 
viduals. At the very time of difficulty, when it is pressed, it would come upon the hank, 
and that is the time when the bank shoukl support the merchants. The bank might in 
a considerable degree supersede the general treasury as an engine of payment, and there 
might in that way be some saving of charge ; but there is the danger of the funds being 
diverted from their proper use if the establishment became a Government Hank. It 
would be uusafe for the bank to be exposed to all the demands which the Government 
lias to meet, unless (which would defeat the object of the arrangement) the bank kept 
in its coffers the money which the Government now reserve in their treasury; for the 
demands upon the Government are too uncertain, and too large, contrasted with the 
ordinary commercial transactions'of the bank, to allow of its applyiug the ssrmc principle 
to both; and embarrassment would probably result from the Government being too large 
a customer for a bank of so small dimensions. The interference of Government through 
its officers, *as directors, has been very useful, and should be continued, but not for the 
purpose of inducing the bank to make advances in aid of the public resources. The 
object should be to se^s that the business of the bank is so conducted as best to promote 
the commercial interests of the place, including the important dealings of the salt and 
opium merchants. In that way Government is much interested io the management of 
the bank, and it should not'look to getting a direct advatice. The establishment of other 
chartered banks would diminish the. value of the present bank stock, but the effect would 
depend principally upon the Government receiving their cotes in payment of its revenue. 
The Government ought not to refuse a charter to another bank, because it is part pro¬ 
prietor of the present’back ; but before chartering a bank, it sq?ms to be necessary to 
fix precisely the rules on which it is to be conducted, and the subscribers should be 
required to allow their dealings to be controlled by the Government, for a charter from 
the Government would in India give a bank the character, to a certuin extent ut least, 
of a Government institution. With that proviso, there is qp objection to perfect free* 
doin of banking in liftlia. 

There is no bank at Madras precisely similar to that at Bengal. •_ _ 

* And there is no bank at all at Bombay. Some years ago the Government proposed to 
establish a bank there ; but the proposal was disapproved by the home authorities, and 
their opinion appeared to be generally averse to having new banks established by’nutho- 
rity. Their reasons were, the danger of abuse ; the difficulty of exercising an effectual 
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control; and the apprehension that the grant of a charter must, in the public estimation, 
constitute a bunl{ a Government concern, even though they should have no other connec- 
MaiLrnzie, 486. tion with it. It was also thought that the circumstances of Bombay did not require the 
establishment. ‘ r 

Remittance . 

v There ought not to be any difficulty in remitting to England the supplies necessary to 

meet th'e Government payments. In order to remit a certain amount, it cannot be neces¬ 
sary for the Company to trade. The facility of remittance by bills must depend on the 
course of trade. The discontinuance of the Government trade in India, and the freer 
settlement of Europeans there, would cause commerce to improve, so that not only there 
should he no increased difficulty, but additional security and means of remitting. The 
goods imported by the Company must take the place of goods that would be imported by 
individuals. A remittance to England might be advantageously made through China, as 
is now in fact done by the Company, the drafts of the Supracargoeson the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment forming virtually a remittance from Bengal to England. The trade in opium, of 
which the proceeds in China are upwards cf two-and-a-half millions, seems to afford a 
large means of remittance by way of China, so long as England shall have to pay a balance 
to that country for tea, &c. The Government should look to the rate of a bullion remit* 
tunce, and if they could not get good bills at a rate as advantageous, they should import 
bullion. Prices would then change, and the consignment of goods, against which bills 
-ii ? would be drawn, would become profitable. The amount of bills required should be 

periodically advertised, and tenders invited, both in this country and in India, with the 
understanding that none would be accepted at rates less advantageous than a bullion 
remittance. Any delay that might occasionally arise from the necessity of remitting bul¬ 
lion might be met by temporary loans from wealthy individuals or establishments, if 
secured by goods, hills would be safe from whomsoever taken, but bills drawn or accepted 
by wealthy individual! might be taken without security. In some cases the security of 
fixed property in India might be given; and when the bills of lading arc required, it 
would be too strict, as a general rule, to advance only throe-fourths of the value. But in 
the present condition of the trade of India there are circumstances which may rcquire'par- 
. ticular precaution. If a discretion were left with the officers employed 'to purchase bills, 
they might exercise it so as not to injure private credit, and yet to secure the Company, 
provided they acted upon a broad rule, that no bills should be taken to which the slightest 
doubt attached. The money market of London, and the credit of English houses might be 
greatly relied upon when once the system of remittance was established os a permanent 
2<,$ arrangement. One essential facility would result from the connection between persons 

settled in India and respectable houses at home, who would grant credits to enable them 
to negotiate bills, as funds might be required by them in India, in the same way as Ame¬ 
ricans and French now take to Ufengal letters of credit from houses in London. There is 
no sufficient ground of objection to the export of bullion from India ; but the state of the 
two currencies, that of England being goln, and that of India silver, renders the out-turn 
of remittances from the latter somewhat uncertain. It is difficult to say what the com¬ 
parative value of the rupee now is, and India must suffer by the j>rice of silver bullion in 
England. When the Government offered to buy bills in Calcutta, a difficulty was expe¬ 
rienced in getting them, at any rate which they would accept. Whether the trade between 
India and China were conducted by a free competition of individuals or through the 
agency of the Company, would not directly make any difference as to the means of India 
to remit home, but indirectly, if the exports from England to Cbind increase very greatly, 
the halaqce of trade between China and England may be so altered as to render China no 
longer a pa'rtoTthe chain between India and England; because if England fulfils its obliga- 
tions to China by goods, that will for a time at leas^get rid of the necessity of making use 
of the bullion diie by the latter country to India ; and vice versa, if, by an enlarged export 
. ftqm China to Europe, the debt duo to that country be increased, then the trade between 

C * < ’ China and India may be expected to be stili further used as a means of remittance to 

England 
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England. There is no reason to suppose that if the Company’s trade were to cease, there 
would, be combinations among the mercantile houses so as to command the rate which the 
CJovernment should pay for remittance ; aud if the resort of .Europeans were unrestricted, 
there would probably be more mercantile houses and less of monopoly than there now is. 

The financial remittances to this country might be made with perfect facility, without Palmer, 
the Company carrying on trade. Three millions and a half might be remitted without 
difficulty from China and India together; and the mode in which it should be done would 
be with reference to bullion and the general exports. The trade itself will furnish a value 
of three and a half millions as at present existing ; and if bills of exchange secured upon 
that trade were tendered to the Company at the bullion price, there is no reason why 
those goods should not be deposited in the possession of the Company until the bills were 
paid. The invoice value of the goods upon which this opinion is formed, is nearly three 
and a half millions from Bengal, and two from China. The remittances ought to be 
effected at the bullion price, from Is. lljrf to 2s. per sicca rupee. A bill at the same rate 
of exchange which bullion would give, is preferable to bullion, from the security of the 
payment of the bills by the triplicate copies, and that notwithstanding the facility of insu- 
rance, because there are always legal questions to which the holder of a policy of insurance 
is liable. The import of bullion into this country from India is likely to be extended, 
because the goods sent out within the last ten or twelve months have been remitted home 
by bills at six months, at from Is. lO^rf. to Is. 10£d. per sicca rupee, whereas rupees or 
other silver bullion would give Is. 11 ±d. and upwards per rupee?, and therefore orders 
have been transmitted from England to remit the bullion. The remittance from China 
for manufactured goods sent out is so small ps not to attract notice. From the well- 
founded apprehension that an export of«coin will produce a scarcity of money, an attempt 
has been made by the Indian merchants to retails the bullion in India, which it is quite 
impossible for them to do. They have an idea that they can regulate the remittance by 
fixing arbitrarily their own rate of exchange. Commerce would not be promoted by the 
introduction of our coin into India : it is immaterial wliat the cSin is, when the fineness 
is known. It would be beneficial that tile same legal standard should prevail ill England 
and in India, and indeed in all countries. The capability of the Company to draw bills 
on India, and dispose of them to merchants in this country, would depend a good deal 
upon the state of their own imports from India and China : if they are not importers of 
produce, a considerable portion of the funds necessary in England might be obtained by 
their own hilta on the treasuries in India : to a certain extent, such a mode of remittance 
would afford accommodation to the private merchant, especially in so far as may relate to 
the European and foreign capital embarked in the India and China trade. But in 
trade with distant .countries the exchange operations generally originate in the 
distant country and not iu London. The consequence of the measures originating 
in India, and the parties not taking any quantity .of money or bills from lienee, 
would be to throw an excessive amount of bills into the market of India, which 
might so raise the exchange as to force bullion from this market for the purpose of 
meeting those bills, in the event of their not being readily tuken out of the market 
for the Company’s remittances to Europe. No bad effect need be apprehended from 
combination among* the mercantile houses to raise the pric$ of remittance, as it is 
presumed that the Company will at all times order bullion to be transmitted, if bills are 
not procurable at the bullion rate. The people of India, however, may suffer very con¬ 
siderable pecuniary distress by the sudden withdrawing of bullion from a country only 
supplied with it from a distance. It is very doubtful whether, if the Company censed to 
'rude, any great increase would tuke place iu the number of mercantile bouses in Cal¬ 
cutta. The Company would not, and could uot, with safety, lake the bills of any house 
without collateral security ; and to prevent reflections upon indivirtTiltt'tTFefiif, there 
should be a general rule always take security. The transaction**, however, should 
still be with houses of credit, otherwise the Company would have imposed upon them 
the duty of examining more nicely than might be convenient the quality of the goods 
that were shipped, and the correctness of the invoice cost. 
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The number of mercantile houses in Calcutta is not sufficiently small to produce any 
thing like a combination to influence the exchange unduly. There sire now tliirty or 
forty, having different interests ; but if a combination were t«» take place. Government 
couid always check it by remitting in bullion. Competition is more likely to arise than 
combination. Independently of the European houses, there arc several Native establish¬ 
ments which, from their comparative cheapness, transact a great proportion of the Ame¬ 
rican business. These Natives constantly take American bills, which they sell to the 
houses of agency, and it would be in the power of Government to purchase those bills. 

The bills of from twenty to twenty-five of the mercantile firms might betaken without 
other security than their own credit. If the China trade were thrown open to Euro¬ 
peans, one of the channels of remittance would be by sending Indian produce to China, 
purchasing cargoes of tea, and drawing upon England for the proceeds of those cargoes; 
but if the exports and imports between London and Canton equalized each other, China 
would still have to pay Calcutta for its opium, and the proceeds of that opium, even if 
all the tea seut was paid by the manufacturers of England, would still be available to be 
returned to Calcutta, or sent on to England in bullion. Whatever facilities opium now 
affords as a remittance would still be afforded, it woidd be only a matter of calcula¬ 
tion whether it were better to seuil the value of it back directly to Calcutta or on to 
London. If the restrictions on the resort of Europeans to India were removed, it is 
probable that British capital would be transferred to India ; and in that case the Govern¬ 
ment would certainly be able to sell in London the bills on India, as a mode of furnish¬ 
ing that capital in India. There could not be any great demand in this country for bills 
on India, unless parties were desirous of transferring capital for the purchase of lands or 
other permanent investment in India. In some .cases it might be more advantageous for 
persons in London to get a bill on thePengul Government, rather than a letter of credit 
from an agency house; but letters of credit have this advantage, that you do not take 
up money unless you want it. 

The amount to be pittvidcd for in India for remittance to England is taken at seven 
millions, and recourse must be bad to a combined operation with Ctpna, for the purpose 
of bringing that sum home. The plan of taking bills, and at the same time the security 
of goods, would not be operative to any great extent, except in a peculiar and distressed 
state of the money market of Calcutta. The exchange never can be much above a bul¬ 
lion exchange. About ten mercantile houses in Calcutta are considered as of undoubted 
character anil exteusivc connections and means. The Company*could procure by tender 
the bills which they would want. It is difficult to attempt to enter into the details of 
what may be required in adopting a new system 5 but if it were left to the agency ol‘ 
commerce to make remittances to this country, checks would, 011 the one hand, be insti¬ 
tuted by the Government, and securities would, on the other, be afforded by the com¬ 
mercial body ; with due vigilaticg^pnd under a fair exercise of competition) both parties 
would, no doubt, be able to accomplish the object. 

[For remittance by Silk, Indigo, &c. see those heads.] 
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APPENDIX, No. IV. 


ANSWERS to QUERIES proposed by the Board of Control, upon Subjects relating to 
. the Trade with India. 


LIST OF QUERIES. 

I. — What facilities have been afforded to persons trading with India, since the opening 
of the Trade in 1814, by the repeal or modification of Duties or of Regulations in 
India injuriously affecting the Commercial Transactions of Individuals ? 

II.—To what extent has the Trade with India increased since 1814, and with regard to 
the Exports from Great Britain, what degree has the increase consisted of British 
Staples? 

III. —What is the system pursued by the Company in the conduct of their Commercial 

Transactions in India, whether in the.interior or at the respective Presidencies? 

I V. —What are the practical effects of the union of Government with Trade in India } 

In point of fact, have the powers of Government been employed to place rival 
Merchants under any unfair disadvantages in Trade ? Has rivalry in Trade been 
found to be productive of any undue bias to the proceedings of the Government 
as a government, when rival Merchants 5re concerned ? If any inconveniences 
to the public do in fact arise from the union of the two operations, do they or do 
they not outweigh the advantages to the Company ? « 

V. —What is the system pursued by the Company in the conduct of their Commercial 

Transactions’in England; and have their proceedings proved prejudicial or ad¬ 
vantageous to the general interests of Indian Commerce? 

VI. —Does the necessity of their effecting a large Remittance to England without primary 
° regard to profit operate detrimentally or advantageously upon Commerce, and to 

what extent; anil could a similar remittance be conducted through private agency, 
and with what effects ? 

VII. —In wlmt modes and upon what terms have Remittances been effected between 

England amMndia, or India and England, and between the principal places'of 
Commerce in India and Asia, with each other; and to what extent and with wlmt 
degree of regularity are the operations of Foreign Exchange and Remittance con¬ 
ducted by European or Native Merchants as a distinct or separate business ? 

VIII.—Whether and by wlmt means the Funds required for Territorial purposes in 
England could be regularly supplied, and the Government effectually secured 
from loss by bad bills, were the executive authority in India to cease to carry on 
Trade, and at what rate is it to be expected that suclf Remittances could be 
realized ? 

IX.—What are the present arrangements with Foreign States in regard to Trade with. 
India, and can any improvements he suggested in tt\,ose relations ? 

• X.—Are there any and what benefits derived by the Revenues of Greul Britain from the 

{ iresent system for conducting the Trade with India and Chino, which would be 
o«t by a diange of system ? 

XI.—Can any measures, not involved in previous questions, be suggested calculated to- 
advance the interests of Indian Commerce; such as the improvement or increase 
of the exportable productions of I ndia, Sec. See. 1' 
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Query J,—What facilities have been afforded t,o persoiis trading with 
India, since the opening of the Trade in 1814, by the repeal or moditi* 
cation of Duties or of Regulations in India injuriously affecting the Com¬ 
mercial Transactions of Individuals ? 

Answer.- —Tiie import duties on the manufactures have been reduced to 2§ per cent. 
ad valorem , and many of the staple articles admitted free of duty. 

Regulations have been made to prevent, if possible, the injury sustained by the private 
merchant when in competition with the Company iu the provision of silk, and the purchase 
of other articles. 

Transit duties have been modified and drawn back in many instances. 

Permission is given under the Regulation of the 7tli May 1824, then applicable to codec, 
subsequently extended to indigo, to British subjects to hold lands in their own names on 
leases for sixty years. 


The modification and partial repeal of duties which took place in India immediately 
after the opening of the trade in 1814, we believe to have been a measure contemplated 
and agreed upon at that period between the CJovernrnent and the East-lndia Company on 
the renewal of the Charter; since that period we are not aware that any facilitates have 
been afforded to persons trading with India, beyond the removal of the restriction upon 
British ships under 350 tons from trading to India, which took place in 1823, through the 
interference of Parliament. c 


Since the opening of the trade in 1814, all inland ditty on cotton has been taken off; 
when exported to China the duty has been lowered to five per ccntt, and if the cotton is 
exported to England, no duty whatever is levied. 

The Honourable Company’s cloth investment has been discontinued for some time, all 
the weavers to the southward have been at the private merchants’ command, to make up 
any quantity of cloth they might wish tor. . • 


The facilities in Bengal, with which part of India I am more particularly acquainted, 
have been very tew and very recent. After numerous applications, the most vexatious 
clauses of Regulation XXXI. of J793, were repealed by Regulation IX. of 1829. 

The local government relieved commerce, also, of some inconvenience by substituting 
bonds in lieu of cash payments for the transit duty on indigo. Previously, cash was paid 
at the custom-house nearest to the place of manufacture ; and a drawback was allowed to 
the full amount, less fees on exportation. I have heard that a reduction has been made 
since I left Calcutta in the rates of pilotage, applicable to vessels taken to sea by 6teamers. 
I ain not aware of any other facilities to the trade in India. 


m 

By the Charter of 1813, no British ship could clear out from a porf of the United King¬ 
dom (hut she migh t from any foreign port) to any principal port of British India, which 
were foifrTn number, without a license from the East-lndia Company, or to a subordinate 
port, without a special license, and after having fi^st visited and cleared out from a 
principal port. By the construction put on the Act, the trade to British registered private 
ships from port to port, or the Indian carrying trade, was erroneously deemed to be illegal. 

The 
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" The Indian trade was altogether interdicted to private ships of a less burthen than 350 
tons, under pretext of danger from piracy and smuggling, a fear which the experience 
of the fast nine years has shown to have been utterly futile and groundless; and fees were 
demanded at the India House for licensing all vessels, the amount of which from 1817-18 
* until 1822-23 inclusive, appears to have been £6,714.15$.* These absurd and pernicious 
restrictions were persevered in for ten years after the passing of 4he Charter Act, and 
finally removed only through the interference of Parliament on the recommendation of 
Committees of both Houses. , 

With respect to the condition of British merchants on their arrival in India, although all 
the laws ami regulations relating to the residence of British-born subjects stand unrcpcaled, 
as they existed in 1818, many of them have, through the increasing liberality of successive 
local administrations, become in a great measure a dead letter, always however excepting 
the most important, the prohibition to hold land or take a legal security upon it. From 
this liberality, however, tne entire territory of Madras must be exempted, where, from all 
accounts, the ancient rigour of the restraints on the settlement and freedom of British-born 
subjects arc at the present moment in as full force and operation as in 1814, or even 
before that period. • , 

With respect to duties, the.Statute of 1813 enacted, that no new tax should be imposed 
without the sanction of the home authorities. A new schedule of reduced duties was ac¬ 
cordingly transmitted from England, and passed into a law by thelndiau governments in 
1815. Fortunately for the commercial intercourse with Great Britain, the rate of duties 
then adopted has in general been steadily adhered to. 

There 1ms been one positive act of the local government of India highly beneficial to the 
commercial intercourse of Great Britain ftith India, to which it is necessary to refer—the 
establishment of a commercial emporium at Sincapofre, and the exemption of merchandise 
from all imposts, both at that and the neighbouring settlements. This measure has been 
the means of opening a commercial intercourse with some countries of Asia, with which 
Great Britain had no commerce for several ages, and of greatly extending our trade with 
others, with which we.had previously very little. 


A free port has been created at Singapore, and the prohibition of the use of ships 
under 350 tons burthen has beeu removed ‘ both of them measures of great moment, and 
followed by commensurate advantages. - 


We beg to refer for an answer to this Question to the evidence taken by the Committee 
of the House of Coalmans last session of Parliament. 

The admission of woollens, metals, and marine stores into India, free of duty, has un¬ 
doubtedly given great facility to the trade in these articles; and much benefit has also 
been felt to result from the removal of the restrictions on the size of Bhips, and on what is 
called the circuitous trade. 


So far as the East-India Company are concerned, it appears to mrfthat every facility has 
been given to the trade with India, calculated to promote Us increase, the duty on imports 
into India of British manufacture being moderate. 


We believe that no facilities have been afforded to persons trading with India since 
1814, with the exception of a trifling modification of the duties at that time agreed upon 
•between the Government and the Company, and the removal of the restriction upon British 
ships und er 350 tons, through the intervention of Parliament. Query 

* Report 1831 . 

ii. 4 T 
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Query II.— To what extent has the Trade with India increased since 
1814, and.with regard to the Exports from Great Britain, what degree 
has the Increase consisted of British Staples ? 


Answer. —In the Account No. 3, Papers presented to Parliament 4th June 1829, the 
amount of value of British manufactures exported in 1814-15 to all parts of India, &c. 

(excluding China) by the East-India Company, was . £ 787,961 

i Private Trade . 1,048,132 


Say Parliamentary Papers, 9th Feb. 1830, No. 37. 

1814: East-India Company ... 
Private Trade 


826,558 

1,048,132 


£. 1,874,690 


By a Statement taken from my own accounts of the export trade of the United Kingdom 
to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, I calculate the amount of exports in the year 1830 to be 
£3,032,658, of which the British staples were as follows: 


Exports 1814 - 15 . 

Prices in 1814 . 

Prices in 1830 , 


Metals: 

£. 

£. £. 

£. s. £. x. 

239,822 

Copper 

. 414,463 

120 to 140 

90 0 to 94 0 

109,927 

Iron 

84,298 

7 to 9 

4 15 to 5 5 

4.379 

Tin Plates ..« 

8,180 



12,143 

Lead . .. 

22,312 

28 to 34 

13 0 to 15 0 

7,766 

Steel .. . • 

13,622 



372,037 

• a • • • • 

542,875 



109,480 

British Cotton Goods 

1,241,763 



23,434 

Linen 

8,760 



255,364 

Woollens .. 

259,237 



7 

Yarn 

278,610 

e 

* 

e 


760,322 

» • • • • • 

2,331,245 



0 1 

Ironmongery, Hard- 

l « 



71,899 \ 

ware, &c. 

3 60,000 



832,221 

£ 

2,391,245 


t 


* Calcutta, Madras, 

* . Bombay. 

The real value of the imports from India in 1830 appears to be ... £4,199,039* 

The amount of the imports during 1814 f are before Parliament j but in judging of the 

values 


Goods £3,384,039 

Bullion 315,000 


£ 4 , 199.039 


t In rhj-i, £8,643,475, including all places except China. In 1829, £6,218,284, including all places except China. 
-Per Furl. Paper*. 
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IMPORTS from all Places Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope (China excepted), into 

the United Kingdom. 


1814 . 


Coffee 

lbs. 

7 . 944,445 

Cotton Piece-Goods 

pieces 

1,286,61a 

Gums 

lbs. 

434 ,oo 8 

Laclake dye, Secdlac 

, Slid-1 


lac, and Sticlac 



Hemp 

cwts. 

30,937 

Du tcli Cardamums 

lbs. 

3 h 977 

Cassia Buds and Lignca lbs. 

173,988 

Dutch Cinnamon ., 

lbs. 

276,982 

Dutch Cloves .. 

lbs. 

262,201 

Cotton Wool 

lbs. 

2,850,318 

Ginger 

cwts. 

— 

Indigo .. •.. 

lbs. 

6,752,302 

Dutcli Mace 

lbs. 

. 104,815 

Madder or Mjmjeet 

cwts. 

1,219- 

Dutch Nutmegs .. 

lbs. 

322,134 

Pepper 

lbs. 

5,762,649 

Silk 

Ibs. 

965 , 4*4 

Silk Piece Goods .. 

pieces. 

71,503 

Silk Manufactures.. 

pieces 

31,115 

Itice .. 

cwts. 

134,059 

-in the husk .. 

bushels 

— 

Safflower .. 

ctvts. 

843 

Saltpetre 

cwts. 

146,512 

Sugar 

- cwts. 

43,789 


1829. 

Prices 1814. 

Trices 1829. 


• fit 

s. s. 

’ 6 , 335,257 

112 / tO 145/ 

32/ to 43/ 

1 , 245,732 

1 , 316,501 

26,430 

31,948 

906,473 

543,933 

36,061 

per cwt. 

per cwt. 

24,924,410 

14 d. to 2 id. 

3jd. to M. 

4,917 
5,980,212 
6,833 
• 2,135 

37,022 

per lb. 


2,006,579 

2,116,596 

95,849 

23,672 

192,366 

-61,835 

2,689 

i2d. to lgtf. 

2?d. to 3 \d. 

176,150 

s. s. 

s. s. 

497,109 

46 / to 90 / 

24/ to 33/ 


per cwt. 


Expert* 


See Mowing Statement. 


ii. 4 T 2 
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EXPORTS from Great Britain (of the following Articles) to all Places Eastward of the 
Gape, with the exception of China, during the Year IBM. 


I 




DECLARED VALUE. 

, - 




— 

TOTAL. 





£. 

£. 

Copper, unwrought .. .. 

• • 

cwts. 

9,164 

52,600 

, 

- wrought .. .. 

■ • 

— 

28,455 

187,222 






! - 

239,822 

Brass 

9 

• 9 

— 

537 

5,524 

5,524 

Iron, bar and bolt 

9 9 

tons 

7,654 

. 107,927 


-cast and wrougfit 

9 9 

cwts. 

33,374 

55,154 






-- 

163,081 

Cutlery and Hardwares 

9 9 


— 

26,883 

26,883 

Lead and Shot .. 

9 9 

.tons 

476 

12,143 

12,143 

Steel, unwrought 

•• 

cwts. 

5 , 160 

7,766 

7,766 

Tin and Pewter Ware, and Tin Plates 

• 4 

— 

4.379 

4,379 

1 

Woollens, Cloths of all sorts .. 

• • 

pieces 

12,569 k 

215,815 


■---Stuffs, viz. Gamblcts 

• • 

— 

5,221 

24,999 

* 

-other Woollens 

• • 

— 

• ’ 

! 14,559 

1 






255,364 

Cotton Goods: 






Calicoes, white or plain 

• ■ 

yards 

82,638 

n,34i 


Ditto, printed, checked, stained, dyed — 

597,595 

59,206 


Muslins, white or plain 

■ 9 

— 

130,770 

19,476 


Ditto, printed, checked, stained, 

or dyed — 

7,205 

’ 894 


Hosiery and small wares 

4 9 

— 

— 

18,563 







109,480 

( 

Yarn , ( •• • • •• 

9 9 

lbs. 

8 

* 7 

7 

Linen Manufactuiis .. 


— 

— 

23,433. 

23,433 

• 



ft 

£. 

847,882 

847,882 


Exports 
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EXPORTS from Great Britain to India in 1830. 


FROM LONDON TO FROM THE OUTFOItTS TO 





Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras and 
Calcutta. 

* 

Bombay. 

Cotton Goods: 



£ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Cambrics . 

• a 

a a 

5,36° 

4,490 

■- 


Muslins 

a a 

a a 

12,100 

32,900 

270 


Long Cloths .. 
Cotton Shawls .. 

a a 

a a 

7 , 58 o 

20,800 

—— 

— , - 

• ■ 

» a ■ 

1,300 

280 

_ 

- 

Jeans and Dimities 

■ • 

a • 

1,400 

1,500 

— 


Printed Cottons 

• a 

a a 



133 . 15 Q 

194.000 

Coloured ditto .. 

a a 

a a 

— 

— 

9,509 

12,600 

Plain ditto 

a a 

a 

a a 


— 

387,848 

416,979 

Cotton Yarn 

a • 

a a 

— 

— 

238,802 

38,200 

Cotton Thread 

• m 

a a 

— 

— 

1,500 

110 

Cotton Lace 

a a 

a a 

— 

— 

— 

250 

Linen Goods: 







British Linens .. 

a a 

• a 

2,970 * 

950 

2,600 

600 

Irish ditto 

a • 

a a 

560 


390 


Sail Cloth 

a a 

a a 

6,000 

1,800 

480 

550 

Woollen Goods: 







Woollen Cloths 

a a 

a a 

58,000 

28,000 

81,827 

56,400 

Blankets 

• 

a a 

250 

360 

910 

640 

Fldhnels 

• a 

« a 

1,320 

180 

2,700 

1,300 

• 

Carpets .. 

a a 

{ 

Included in “ Sundries 
not enumerated.” 

} 375 


Baizes .. 

* * • 

a a 

a 

a 

— 

— 

2,800 

Articles of mixed or 

doubtful 





Material: 







Stuffs of Silk and Wonted 

• • 

1,650 

1,630 

— , 


- of all descriptions 

a a 


16,200 

11,000 

Haberdashery .. 
Millinery .. 

• • 

a • 

} 

3,100 

2,520 

| 6 54 

450 

Laces .. 

• a 

a a 

1,250 

230 

450 

— 

Hosiery 

« a 

a a 

1,600 

1,230 

2,400 


Wearing Apparel 

a • 

a a 

2,600 

1,880 

150 

190 

Slops .. 

• 

a a 

a a 

300 

50 

150 


Shawls .. 

a a 

a • 

■— 


— 

* 450 

Cordage .. 

a a 

a a 

880 

260 



Hardware .. 

a • 

• 

{ 

Included in “ Sundries 
not enumerated. ’ 

} * 4,454 

4,484 

Ironmongery 

Iron Cables 

■ a 

a a 

• a 

13,000 

640 

6,100 

8501 

700 

560 

940 

L 

Anchors . . .. • 

a a 

• a 

1,500 

- / 


Shot 

• a 

a a 


— 

540 

390 

Cutlery * 

a a 

a a 

4,800 

1,800 

1,730 

190 


TOTAL. 


} 


£. 

9.850 

45.270 

28.380 

1,580 

2,900 

327,J56 

22,109 

804,827 

277,002 

1,610 

250 


7,120 

950 

8,830 


224,227 

2,160 

5,500 

375 

2,800 


3,280 
27,200 

6,724 

i,93o 

5,230 

4,820 

500 

450 

1,140 

18,938 

20,740 

3,^50 

930 

3,520 

( continued .) 
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Exports from Great Britain to India—continued. 


• 

V 

t 


| FROM LONDON TO 

j 

.FROM tAe OUTl’OHTS T 

— 


Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

f 


£. 

£. 

£. 

c. 

Surgeons’ Instruments 


5,200 

2,750 

—- 

— 

Tin and Japan Ware 

• • 

670 

500 

— 

— 

Glass, Brass, and Plated Ware 

• « 

10,850 

7,700 

— 

— 

Printing Types .. 

• • 

G 430 

670 

— 

— 

Guns and Pistols ., 

.. 

2,500 

600 

300 

20' 

Earthenware .. .. 


1 3,850 

1,150 

5,755 

j 2,943 

Glassware 

Window Glass ,. .. , 

a • 

• > 

12,500 

lt >,330 

3,520 1 
, 2,4001 

13,450 

490 

Glass and Earthenware .. 

• a 

650 

100 

— 

— 

Looking Glasses .. 

« • 

570 

1,100 

—. 

— 

Bottles 

• • 

y,600 

1,720 

5,390 

4,700 

Mathematical Instruments 

I 

800 

r — 

— 

— 

Optical ditto 

/ 

l 130 

— 

— 

Clocks and Watches .. 

a • 

2,500 

2,900 

— 

— 

Jewellery. 

• • 

12,360 

440 

680 

280 

Silver Plate and Plated Ware 

* • 

12,700 

3,550 

i, 3 i« 

290 

Gold and Silver Lace 


6,350 

630 

— 

— 

Buttons .. ,. ,. 


150 

— 

— 

Toys . 


1,600 

850 

30 

— 

Umbrellas and Parasols .. 


950 

150 

950 

95 

Carriages and Harness .. 

• • 

2,150 

4,200 


— 

Leather (tanned and dressed) 

• • 

1,630 

340 

650 

- — 

Leather Gloves .. • 

■ • 

450 

240 

— 

— 

Boots and Shoes .. 


1,220 

6,680 

1,700 

— 

—• 

Saddlery .. 

a a 

2,530 

2,890 

4O0 

rists • * • • «■ 

• a 

11,100 

1,780 

* 567 

— 

Musical Instruments and Printed 




Music . . 

a • 

9,200 

900 

— 

— 

Stationery and Books .. 

a • 

43,650 

12,650 

2,770 

780 

Perfumery 

a a 

4,670 

2,400 

20 

c ' 

iSo&p • • • • • a 

a a 

1,200 

470 

— 

— 

Apothecary Wares, &c. .. 


11,700 

3,850 

— 

— 

Confectionary 

• 

5,800 

1,550 

30 

50 

Groceries 

• • 

3,000 

9 ( ;o 

— 

— 

Oilman’s Stores .. 

• • 

10,350 

3.150 

f 

800 

— 

Painters’ Colours .. 


2,110 

1 , 750 a 

Linseed Oil .. .. 

\ 

1,150 

i»78o< 

90 

- r 

Turpentine .. 

J 


l 

— 

— j 

White and Red Lead — 

— 

2,300 

590 

1,050 

350 

Tar — — — 

_ 

_ _ 

— 

900 

— . 

Gunpowder — —- 

.{ 

Included in “ Sundries 
not enumerated.” 

} 300 

— 

Coals — — — 

— 

730 

2,lttO 

420 

—. 

Provisions -y — 

— 

7,900 

1,950 

—r 

— 

Hams .. 

• • 

— 

— 

1,500 

. 15 

Cheese. 

• • 


— 

280 

13 P 

Salmon and Herrings 

• a 

— 

— 

120 

.. — 


TOTAL. 


y " 


£. 

7,950 

i,i 7 <> 

18,550 

2,100 
3 ) 4 -" 
J 3.09 s 

48,(190 

750 

1,(170 

21,410 

930 

5 , 40 ° 

13,760 

17.850 
(.,980 

150 

24S0 

2.145 

<>. 35 " 

2,(120 

690 

2,920 

12,560 

13.447 

10,100 

59.850 
7.090 

1,670 

15,550 

7,430 

3,900 

14,300 

6,880 

4,290 

900 

300 

3,270 

9.850 

1,515 

410 

120 
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• 

• 

FROM LONDON TO 

• 

FR 0 MTH 2 OUTPORTS T< 

• 

3 

. m 

Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras and 
Calcutta. 

• 

Bombay. 

TOTAL. 

.Spirits 

Wines 

Beer, in casks. 

- in bottles. 

Ale 

Corks 

Sundries not enumerated 

£. 

9.ooo 

42,000 

38,000 

3,»oo 

1,700 

36,000 

£. 

3.040 
12,200 
23,8001 
1,200 J 

550 

13,600 

-♦ -■ - 

1,210 

3,464 

5,855 

3,644 

20 

5,000 

£. 

478 

1,015 

450 

370 

30 

1,500 

£. 

13,728 

58,679 

73,405 

4,014 

3,300 

56,100 

• 

487,290 

- 

235.260 

959.912 

758,720 

2,441,182 

Metals: 

Copper .. 

Iron 

'['in 

Tiu Plates . 

Lead. 

Steel 

Quicksilver . 

Spelter .. • .. .. .. 

220,424 

24,619 

3.784 ' 
19.318 
2,192 
> 3 . 3*9 

25.389 

38,635 

24,573 

2,596 

955 * 

10,894 

2,720 

3.916 

128,320 

21,342 

i, 35 o 

1,459 

6 

170 

3,129 

27,084 

13,764 

450 

580 

530 

414,463 

84,298 

8,180 

22,312 

13,622 

16,209 

32,434 

t 

• 

309.045 

84,289 

155,776 

43,408 

591,518 

Total Exports including Metals 

‘796.335. 

319,549 

1,115,688 

801,128 

3,032,700 


It has increased very considerably, particularly with Bengal and Bombay: 


Bengal: 11 

Imports. 

Exports. 

-. 

1813-14 

.. £ 877,917 

.. £2,767,624 

1827-28 

.. 2,232,725 

.. 4,898,018 

Bombay 

1813-14 

92,698* .. 

•• _ 305,154 

1827-28 

.. 819,693 

508,592 


’ In the year 1828-29 there was still a greater increase at Bombay: the imports amounting 
that year to £781,248, and the exports tp;i£833,7t>7. In the same year there was a decrease 
in the whole import and export trade of Bengal with Great Britain’of £421.304, occasioned 

'_ « ‘ _* 'by 

• * * ~ ‘ --- 

• This sum has been converted from the Bombay rupee, at the same rate as the sicca; although there is a different 
of seven or eight per cent, in their value. • 
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by the decreased exports of the Kast-India Company * ; otherwise there would have been aii 
augmentation; the private trade having increased £260,601. 

The trade of 'Great Britain with Madras has also increased, hut not to the same extent. 

1 c 

Imports. Exports. 

In 1813-14 .. .. £271,749+ .. .. £436,513 

1827-28 .. .. 258,740 .. .. 715,873 

Of the increased exports from Great Britain to India since 1814, a large proportion i" 
formed of British staples and manufactures, embracing British capital and industry. The 
following particulars are not unworthy of attention, more especially cotton twist: 


STATEMENT shdWing the Value of the Principal Articles of Export to India, 

in 1814 and 1828. 


ARTICLES. 

1814. 

b 

1828. 

INCREASE 




£. 

£4 

£. 

Apothecary’s Wares .. 


r 

• ■ 

, 19,611 

29,283 

9,672 

Apparel 


n 

13,879 

31,204 

17,325 

Beer and Ale .. 


• 0 

50,022 

99,037 

49,015 

Carriages 


0 m 

5,535 

16,945 

11,410 

British Cotton Manufactures . . 


• 0 

109,480 

1,621,560 

*1,512,080 

Ditto Cotton Twist ditto .. 


* ■ 

7 

388,888 

388,881 

Earthenware . 


B B 

io,747 

26,625 

15,878 

Glass • • • • •• 


B B 

68,443 

114,978 

46,535 

Guns and Pistols 



52,220 ' 

96,719 

44,499 

Haberdashery . 


B • 

"16,745 

40,331 

23,586 

Hardware and Cutlery 


B ■ 

26,883 

78,765 

5i,8So 

Iron, bar and bolt 


B B 

107,927 

155,038 

47,m 

Ditto, cast and wrought 


B • 

55A54 

102,629 

47,475 

Lead and Shot . 


B • 

12,143 

l 32,022 

19,879 

Leather and Saddlery .. 


B • 

21,637 

46,187 

24,550 

Linen Manufactures .. 


■ B 

23,434 

36,120 

12,686 

Machinery . 


• • 

6,043 

103,676 

97>633 

Plate, &c.. 


• • 

13,503 

50,900 

37,397 

SpelterJ . 


•* 

Nil. 

59,486 

59,486 

Stationery 


B B 

38,494 

84,735 

46,241 

Tin and Pewter Wares . t 


• • 

4,379 

8,947 

4.568 




——Jjr- 

• 


t 


£. 

656,286 

3,8%b°75 

• 

2,567,789 


• £ 686 , 970 . f As above. 

| In 1827, the exportation of spelter to Calcutta was much larger, £101,823 
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Tliis question will be better answered by official returns than by any reply which 1 can 
give tc^ it. 1 am not aware that the documents which would furnish this information in 
a complete and satisfactory form, are as yet before Parliament or the public. The trade 
between Great Britain and India, to be fairly stated, ought to be given for a series of 
years in two periods, and to embrace all countries to which the ISast-India Company 
had an exclusive trade before 1814, classifying and distinguishing the exports to and 
imports from each particular country. The exports to and imports from China, the 
only cottfitry with which the monopoly is entire, ought to be stated for the same periods, 
in order to exhibit a just comparison between the results of the close and open trade. 

The increase which has taken place in the exports from Great Britain to India since 
1814, is, I believe, unparalleled in the history of commerce. In 1814 they amounted 
to £1,874,090 declared value, and in 1828, the last year which the public documents 
in my possession enable me to quote, to £4,467,073, showing an augmentation of 
£2,592,983. This sum, however, do£s not express the actual increase. * The currency 
in which the value of the exports of 1814 was expressed, was depreciated below the 
standard metallic value, and of course the value in 1828, by between 25 and 26 per cent. 
Mushet’s Tables, quoted by Mr. Tooke.—frligh and Low .Prices, Appendix, No. 1. 
The actual exports of 1814, therefore, were £1,403,362, so that in fourteen years’time 
the increase was more than threefold, not to say that the prices of 1814 were high war 
prices, and those of 1828 low peace prices. 

The exports have generally consisted of British staple manufactures, and the following 
short enumeration will show the increase between 1814 and 1828; it being recollected 
that a considerable portion of the exports of the former year resulted from the free 
trade, during near nine months of whichfit had been in operation. 
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1814. 

1828. 

Absolute 

Increase. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Copper (wrought and \ 

■ unwrought, ... J 

cwts. 

37>6i9 

4L743 

4,123 

10-95 

Iron, bar, bolt, and cast .. 

• 1 

186,454 

438,629 

252,175 

135-19 

I.ead . j .. . .• 

• • 1 

9.5 20 

36,080 

26,560 

378-99 

Earthenware 

pieces 

819,978 

1,919.357 

1.099.379 

132-85 

Broad Cloths, Stuffs, and Camlets.. 

17.790 

49,502 

31.712 

178-20 

Calicoes, plain, printed, *&c. 

yds. 

680,334 

34,843,110 

34 , 162,876 

5,022'32 

Cotton Twist 

< 

lbs. 

8 

4 . 558,185 

4.558,177 

56,977.2ia-50 


The query put by the Board refers especially to the increased export of British staple 
manufactures; but it dobs not appear to me of any very material consequence whether the 
increase be in such staples directly or in foreign commodities, for* which British manu¬ 
factures must, in the ordinary course of trade, have been exchanged. 

It had been confidently predicted before 1814, that there was little probability either of 
increasing the quantity or of multiplying the number of British commodities suited to 
the consumption of the people of Indh4 ! :and as little of augmenting the amount, or in¬ 
creasing the variety of t£e articles which India could furnish in exchange. The public 
p records afford the best refutation of this mistake ; and I shall barely enumerate a few 
of the articles which the free trade l*is either added to the commerce of India since the 
period in question, or for which it has created a new demand and a new iqarket. 
These are, *■ 


ix. 4 U 
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In the London price-currents of 1814, none of the import articles here given, with the 
exception of lac-dye, which had been recently discovered, arc quoted; and in the 
Calcutta price-currents of a corresponding period, the otdy European articles of sufficient 
importance to be deemed worth inserting, are copper, iron, lead, canvas, tur, cordage, 
and some paints. At present, European importations are regularly classified, and in 
reality constitute nearly one-half of the entire imports, being estimated at about two 
millions sterling per annum. 

German spelter or zinc, paid for generally in British cottons, is a case in point; and 
as the export of this article affords a remarkable illustration of the beneficial effects of 
the free intercourse with India, I shall offer a few observations upon it. It was first 
exported to India in 1820, to the amount of 420 cwt. The quantity exported in 1828 
was 84,980 cwts., and in the nine years euding with the latter, the total quantity exported 
was nearly 40,000 tons. Before 1820, all India was supplied with this extensively con¬ 
sumed metal by smuggled exports from China, it being unknown down to that time, 
except to scientific persons, that the Chinese article differed only in name from the 
European. The Chinese article has now not only disappeared from the Indian market, 
but German spelter is largely imported into China itself, forms a regular article of quo¬ 
tation in the Calcutta pricc-cur reuts, and is even re-exported. In 1815, the quantity of 
Chinese zinc imported into Calcutta was about 20,000 cwt., and the price to the con¬ 
sumer was 90s. per cwt. In 1827-28, the importations of German zinc amounted to 
107,246 cwt., and the price was about 20 s. per ewt. In other words, the supply had 
increased in more than a fivefold proportion, and the price had fallen to less than one- 
fourth of its previous amount. These facts speak sufficiently for themselves, and demand 
no commeut. One other example may be given. It will be seen from the Table that 
the increase in the exportation of copper from Great Britain is but inconsiderable. This 
is very easily accounted for. The Indian market has been supplied in a good measure 
with unwrought copper from the southern provinces of Russia through Persia, from 
Japan, and above all, from South America. Tbf% last article had been paid for in British 
manufactures, for which, through India or China, it has formed a convenient remittance. 
In 1814-15, the copper imported into Calcutta amounted to 5R,<IOO cwts., and in 1821-22, 
the latest year to which 1 can refer for quantity, to 83,000 cwtsi In 1813-14, the 
vajuc of copper imported into the same place was about £230,000, and in 1827-28, 
the price having fallen 20 per cent., about £400,000. 2Jinc and copper, the two metals 
to which 1 have now alluded, form the materials of almost all the culinary and domes- 
' tic 


Imports into Europe: 
Siam Sugar. 

China ditto. 

Manilla ditto. 

Rice in li,usk. 

Madder. 

Safflower. 

Bees wax. 

Barilla. 

Castor oil. 

Cubebs. 

Sapan wood. 

Ebony. 

Lac-dye. 

Manillu hemp. 

Antimony o£e. 

Hides. 

Buffalo horns. 

Orpiment. 

Pearl sago. 


Exports from Europe: 

Cotton piece-goods. 

Cotton yarn. 

Spelter. 

Tin plates. 

Cast iron utensils for native use. 
Cutlery for ditto. 

Fire-arms and cannon for ditto. 
Gunpowder for ditto. 

Glassware for ditto. 

Porcelain for ditto. 

Copperas. 

Verdigris. 

Salt. 

Chalk. 

Fliuts. 
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*tic utensils of the natives of India; and it is not necessary to insist upon the great 
advantages which they at least have derived from a free commerce, which furnishes 
them with the increased supply at reduced prices, implied in the statements which 1 
have now submitted. • • 

In 1813-14, the value of the opium exported from Calcutta amounted to about £730,000. 
lu 1827-28 it amounted to above £1,200,000. Previous to the opening of the free trade, 
the quantity of Indian opium annually consumed in China did not exceed 2,500 chests, 
nor the Value more than half a million. In the three years stated below, the quantities 
and values were as follow :* 


YEARS. 


In 1821*22 
1827-28 
183t»-31 


CHESTS. 


4,628 

947/5 

18,760 


£. 

1,662,920 

2,076,428 

2,580,006 


It will appear from this statement, that through the operation of the free trade, for it 
is impossible to trace it to any other source, this branch of commerce lias in quantity 
been multiplied in more than a sevenfold proportion, and in value iti above a fivefold 
proportion. It would be useless to go farther; and I shall only observe generally, that 
wherever a field has been opened for free trade, k has invariably been occupied. 

The quantity of lac-dye and of shell-lac imported into Great Britain in 1814 and 1828 
was as follows: 

1814. 1828. 

Lac-dye ... Ibs. 278,809 lbs. 728,240 

Shell-lac • ... 110,670 * 461,477 

Lac-dye is now extensively used for dyeing scarlets, as a cheap substitute for cochineal ;f 
yet in 1815, but A few years after its discovery, the following is the commercial report 
made upon it in London and Calcutta, as I find it in the observations of a price-current 
of the latter nlacc for October 1815 ; “ The last reports on these articles from the Lon- 
“ don market are unfavourable indeed, as will be seen by the following extracts from a 
“ letter of the first authority: * London, May 10.—Of lacs we eould heartily pray not a 
“ ‘ chest were to be destined this way for years, for not a chest can we induce any one to 
“ ‘ look at, even at the* most reduced prices.’ ” In the year in question, it appears that 
the importations had been doubled; next year they fell off to one-half of this quantity; 
anil the supply suiting itself to the demand, the consumption has gradually and largely 
increased, the quality of the drug having at the same time been greatly improved. The 
augmentation in the consumption of shcll-lac, which I understand to be used in the 
manufacture of hats and other manufactures, has been still greater, for I find that in 
1829 it amounted to 728,780 pounds weight, being more than sixfpld greater than it was 
in 1814. 

That the people of India have benefited largely by the free trade, confining its opera¬ 
tion to mere price, is, I think, obvious. Whatever foreign commodities they consume, 
they receive at a reduced price, and for the produce of their soil, or for such productions 
of their skill as are suitable to their industry, they have not only a wider market, but for 
the most part equally goqd prices as- under the monopoly. This may.be satisfactorily 
m • shown 

-- -s------- 

* Canton Kagbter and Frioe-cnrtent- 

t In 1814, the avenge price of cochineal In the London market was about 45*. per lb.; at present it is Shout one- 
sixth part of this price. The price of lac-dye wa»8s. 6 d. and is now fallen to less than one-fifth of this. 

11 . 4 U 2 
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shown by comparing the prices at the period of the opening of the trade with the present 
ones. The following arc examples: 

IMPORTS. 



> 







Increase 

Decrease 

, — 

— 



- 1915 . 

1831 . 

per cent. 

* per cent. 





Us. 

As* 

Us. 

As. 



Alum 

• • 


per maund 

5 

14 

3 

0 

— 

48 

Camphor .. 

• • 


— 

85 

0 

44 

8 

— 

47 

Cassia 

a • 

a a 

— 

50 

0 

14 

0 

— 

72 

Vermillion 

• a 

a a 

— 

123 

0 

105 

0 

— 

15 

Tin 

a a 

a a 

— 

30 

8 

22 

0 

— 

27 

Coffee, Mocha 

• • 

• • 

— 


10 

17 

12 

— 

44 

Rosin 

• a 


— 

3 

a 

1 

13 

— 

42 

Nutmegs .. 

a • 

« . . 

— 

6 

0 

2 

10 

— 


Pepper, black 

a a 


— 

14 

0 

9 

9 

— 

3 i 

Bees’ wax, Pegu 

• a 

• • 

— 

7 i 

0 

30 

0 

_ 

57 

Sago >. • • • • 

a a 

a • 

— 

6 

4 

2 

0 


58 

Brimstone 

a a 

• • 

— 

10 

14 

3 

0 

— 

72 

Copper, sheathing 

a a 

a a 

— 

. 46 

0 

37 

6 

— 

18 

— Ingot .. 

a a 


— 

40 

0 

34 

2 

— 

14 

—- Nails 

a a 

• • 

- - • 

a 1 

0 

30 

0 


41 

-— Ingot, Japan 

• • 

a a 

— 

42 

2 

37 

4 


11 

Iron, Swedish flat 

a a 

a a 

(V— 

5 

7 

5 

5 

— 

2 

— English ditto 

• • 

• ■ 

— 

4 

10 

2 

15 

— 

3 *» 

— Nails of sizes 

a a 

• a 

— 

22 

0 

8 

6 

— 

61 

— Hasps 

• a 

a a 

— 

5 

4 

3 

3 

— 

39 

Lead, pig 

• • 

a a 

— 

12 

2 

5 

1 

— 

58 

— sheet 


• a 

— 

13 

12 

5 

15 

— 

5 « 

Red lead 


a • 

■MB 

14 

11 

6 

14 

- 

53 


EXPORTS. 


Cotton Wool .. ., .. per maund 

Ginger .. . — 

Rice .. .. .. .. — 

Wheat ,. .. .. .. — 

Safflower .. .. *.. .. —- 

Sacking, Canvas ,. .. .. —* 

Lac-dye, native .. .. .. — 

Slicll-lac .. .. .. § .. — 

Saltpetre .. .. .. * •. — 

Sugar. — 

Tamarinds .«. .. .. —■ • 

Turmeric, Patna .. .. — 

Timber, native, of sorts .. .. per piece 

Allahabad Mahmoodies .. .. — 

Luckipore Baftoes .. .. —• 

Bandanoes, silk ,. .. .. — 


1815 . 

1831 . > 

L 

Increase 
per cent. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Rs. 

11 

As 

12 

Rs. 

9 

6 

e 

As. 

10 


18 

5 

8 

a 

ll 

-- 

1 

9 

1 

15 

34 

— 

1 

0 

1 

7 ’ 

43 

— 

24 

4 

48 

8 

100 

_ 

5 

is 

8 

8 

47 

. - 

79 

a 

26 

0 

— 

67 

«3 

3 

2 9 

8 

37 


4 

8 

7 

6 

1 63 

— 

9 

15 

8 

6 

— 

15 

1 

10 

1 

14 

15 

— 

2 

11 

a 

7 

ii — _ 

9 

19 


19 

11 

t 


96 

0 

47 

8 

— 

50 

•58 

0 

85 

0 

46 


140 

0 

117 

8 

1 

16 
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These statements are taken from Calcutta price-currents for the months of September 
ISIS^and August 1831. An earlier period than the first would have affordod a more 
favourable result as tar a* relates to exports, but the materials were ncft within my reach. 
It will be seen thai, with respect to the imports, a great reduction has taken place in 
every article, while Rome commodities now reach the consumer at one-half what they cost 
in 1815. With respect to the exports, there has been an increase*of price in eight out of 
the sixteen articles named. In others,.the fall of price is not considerable. It has been 
large,‘as might be expected from the competition of British manufactures in,the finer 
cotton fabrics, but in the coarser, where this competition does not exist, there has been a 
rise. The fail in the price of some articles, as lac-dye, may, I believe, be fairly ascribed 
to greater skill and economy in the process of manufacture. The fall in the cost of silk 
manufactures, according to the statement, is sixteen per cent., but as averages only are 
given, even this is probably overstating it, for the highest prices of 1831 considerably 
exceed those of 1815; the greater range of quotations in the first year accounting for 
the discrepancy.* 

As the producer, trader, and carrier of Great Britain arc satisfied with the results of the 
opening of the trade in 1814, and anxious qnly for further .extension, or as they are at 
least convinced that the profits are not smaller than other branches of the foreign trade of 
the kingdom, and it is quite impossible they should be larger, I shall proceed to show 
what the effectH-of the free trade have been on the interests of the British consumer, by 
comparing the prices paid for Indian commodities in three periods, namely, when the 
monopoly was entire, when it was partially broken in upon by the Act of 1793, and at the 
present time. This is done for a few principal articles in the following table, of which the 
first two years are taken from Prince’s I«ondon* Price-Current, quoted by Mr. Tooke, and 
the last from schedule annexed to the petition of the London Merchants, given in evidence 
to the select committee of the Commons in 1831. 
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1793. 

! 

1815. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

1831. 

t 

Increase 
per cent. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

• 

*. d. 

s. 

1 i. 



S. 

d 



Cotton wool .. per lb. 


0 


— 

9 

0 

5 

— 

56 

Indigo .. .. — # 

7 

8 

10 

9 

— 

4 

0 

— 

54 

Kice . t per cwt. 

None. 

23 

9 

—. 

— 

14 

10 

— 

39 

Saltpetre .. .. — 

59 9 

«7 

o ■ 

45 

— 

36 

o 

— 

58 

Raw Silk .. .. per lb. 

21 0 

18 

l 

— 

*3 

13 

n 

— 

24 

Cinnamon, Ceylon • .. 

12 O 

»3 

8 

*3 

— 

8 

9 

— 

35 

Pepper, black 

» H 

O 

1(4 


27 

0 

3i 

— 

64 

Sugar .. .. per dwt. 4 

66 6 

49 

l 

" 

26 

26 

2 

“ 

46 


It will be seen from this stalen ~nt, that the price of every article, except those abso¬ 
lutely or virtually under a monopoly, viz. cinnamon and raw silk, has fallen to about one- 
half what it was in 1815. The fall of price seems to be in proportion as the trade in each 
commodity is free. Pepper, which is the produce of a great many countries, and in which 
the trade is quite unshackled and the competition active, is the most remarkable example. 
It has fallen to one-third of the price it bore in 1815, and to nearly one-fourth of that 
which it bore in 1793, when it was a monopoly of the Bast-India Company. The fall in 
the price of sugar has also been great, but not so considerable; but this is in some measure 
accounted for by the superior quality of the article now imported. In raw silk, the fall in 
price between 1815 ana 1831 has barely amounted to one-fourth parti; not much 'more 
than will account Tor the different value of the currency in the two years. The fall in the 
price of cinnamon has not much exceeded one-third part; and the decline has been pro- 

• duced 


Highest price of 1815, rupees Ho. 
Ditto — of 1831 — ISO. 
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duced in a good measure by the competition of cassia, which is rapidly taking its place, 
and in which the tall of price has been very great.* One advantage to the consumer, and 
also to the merchant, derived from the open trade, is the steadiness of price which has 
resulted from it. For some years back there has been very little fluctuation in the price of 
any Indian commodity, of which the production and commerce has been free. On the 
contrary, during the close monopoly, the fluctuation of prices was extremely violent even 
within the same year. In 1792, for example, a year of profound peace, I find the quota¬ 
tions of cotton wool of the same quality, as low as 1 Id. per pound, and as high as - Is. Od¬ 
in the same year, the same quality of black pepper is quoted as low as Is. 4 d., and as high 
as Is. 1IV. per lb.; and the same saltpetre is quoted at 40s. and at 63s. per cwt. within a 
few months of each other. 

For an answer to this Question, we would refer to the official returns of imports and 
exports, which alone can give an authentic and full view of the matters embraced in it. 
From these it will be seen that the increase has been very great. 

With regard to the exports, it has consisted chiefly of British staples, and as regards 
this port in particular, of cotton piece-goods and twist. 

This Query will be best answered by official returns. The increase in the staples of 
Lancashire is believed to be without a parallel. The export of British cotton manufactures 
and twist to India and China, in the years ending 5th January 1815 to 1851, is exhibited 
by the annexed table, framed from papers presented to the House of Commons. 





White or Plain 
Manufactures. 

t Printed or Dyed 
Manufactures. 

TOTAL. 

Cotton Twist. 

1815 


m a 

Yards. 

213,408 

Yards. 

604,800 

Yards. 

818,208 

lbs. 

8 

1816 

• • 

a • 

489^99 

866,077 

1 , 355,476 

— 

18x7 

• ■ 

a a 

714,011 

991 .H 7 

1 , 705,758 

624 

1818 

• • 


2,468,024 

2,848,705 

5 , 316,729 

2,701 

1819 

• • 


4,614,381 

4,227,665 

8,842,046 

1,862 

1820 

a ■ 


3,414,060 

3 . 713.601 

7,127,661 

971 

1821 

a • 


6,724,031 

7,601,245 

14,325.276 

224 

1822. 

• ■ 

9 , 

9 * 919»»30 

9 . 976,878 

19,896,014 

5,865 

1823 

■ • 


11,712,639 

9,029,204 

20,741,843 

22,200 

1824 

• • 

• a 

13 , 750,921 

9 , 540,813 

23 , 291,734 

121,500 

1825 

a a 

a • 

14,858,515 . 

9,666,058 

24 , 524»573 

105,350 

1826 

• • 

• ■ 

14,214,896 . 

8,844,387 

23,0£9,283 

235,360 

1827 

• e 


16,006,601 

24 , 7 86 .540 

10,218,502 

26,225,103 

919,387 

1828 

a ■ 

a • 

12,962,765 

37 , 749,305 

3,063,856 

1829 

■ • 

• • 

27,068,170 

10,498,666 

37 , 566,836 

4 * 549,219 

1830 

a • 

.. 

— 

— 

39 , 733,698 

3 , 185,639 

1831 

■ • 


< 

J 1 ‘ 

52,179,844 

1 , 494,995 


* la 1814, the price of cassia was from £20 to. £25 net ewt.; it is at present from £410#. to £5. The consumer 
may now have for the same expenditure 10 lbs. of cassia »r one of cinnamon, the difference of doty excepted, which is a 
bonus paid to the cinnamon monopoly. In 1814 he could barely have gpt 3} lbs. of cassia for one of cinnamon. The 
importations of these two articles in 1014 and 1828 were Br follow• 0 


• 

« 



1814. 

1886. 

‘ Increase per cent. 

Cassia lignea and cassia buds .. 
Cinnamon . 

• a 

« a 

lbs. 

173,983 

276,982 

] 

571,660 

337,482 

228 

21 
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The following table, showing the total value of merchandise imported at Calcutta from 
Great.Britain, by the private trade, for fifteen years, say from 1813-14 to 1827-28, has 
been communicated by a merchant of Calcutta, now in this country, by whom it was ex¬ 
tracted from a work«n the Commerce of Bengal, by H. H. Wilsbn, Esq., Assay Master to 
the Government Mint in Calcutta. The continuation of the table for the two years 
1829-30 and 1830-31, is taken from Bell’s Comparative View of the Commerce of Bengal. 
The particulars of the year 1828-29 are wanting. 


Commercial 

Year. 

Total Value. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Woollens. 

Cotton Goods. 

Twist. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1813-14 

' 5 . 376,775 

78,581 

830,547 

184,521 

91,835 

Nil. 

1814-15 

4,099465 

396,323 

278,746 

44,712 

43,346 

— 

1815-16 

5,752,886 

411,884 

455,078 

122,619 

261,846 

— 

1816-17 

8,051,112 

542,267 

583,610 

238,616 

313,102 

— 

1817-18 

*3.562,962 

891,601 

821,433 

574,184 

1,120,909 

—, 

1818-19 

* 5 , 944,495 

1,730,329 

617,089 

735 , 6 n 

2,655,192 

— 

1819-20 

8 , 033,573 

1,835,112 

333,935 

911,618 

1,585,890 

— 

1820-21 

u, 3‘^>,797 

2,441,403 

632,390 

1,719,268 

2 , 555,908 

— 

1821-22 

15,163,826 

2,464,659 

610,419 

2 , 5 U ,495 

4,681,870 

— 

1822-23 

18,098,611 

i, 9 n 3>566 

619,869 

2,010,422 

6 , 577,279 

— 

1823-24 

15,862,534 

2,382,938 

661,136 

1,648,986 

3,716,278 

— 

1824-25 

17,607,786 

2 , 235,434 

$67,262 

i, 587 . 3 H 

4,627,765 

81,145 

1825-2G 

12,868,606 

489.115 

743.998 « 

884,683 

3,665,461 

141,305 

1826-27 

12,858,348 

831,672 

502,005 

1,083,978 

3,804,022 

809,052 

1827-28 

18,991,756 

1,903,401 

592,084 

2 , 415,759 

4 , 930,139 

1,842,110 

1828-29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1829-30 

16,125,841 

2,662,383 

494,021 

866,486 

5,061,861 

1,437,126 

1830-31 

20,073,354 

4,061,634 

620,994 

1,425,918 

5,818,247 

2,917,969 


.There has been an increase in the annual imports from India since 1814. Indigo, for 
instance, the most valuable export from India, has increased since the above period fully 
one quarter In quantity, though this will not appear by the returns of the trade to this 
country, as during the war very little was exported from India direct to the Continent, 
and consequently no comparison can be made with the direct trade to the Continent of 
Europe now existing* Prior to 1814, cotton piece-goods were shipped extensively to 
Eng land from Bengal, and a considerable supply of raw cotton was also sent frequently 
from both Bengal and Bombay; the great increase which took place in the manufacture of 
cotton piece-goods in England, soon after the general peace, occasioned an unusually 
large supply of raw cotton to be brought from Bengal and Bombay for two or three years. 
At present, the import from the former place is small, owing to the superior quality and 
the low cost of the cotton grown in the United States of America, and with which Bengal 
cotton is not likely to compete successfully during a free intercourse with America. The 
import from Bombay (where the quality of the cotton is superior to that of Bengal) con¬ 
tinues, but on a limited scale with reference to the shipments of 1915, 1816, and 1817. 
'The imports of raw silk have increased during the present Charter, but this article is 
*chjelly in the hands *of the East-India Company. The imports of saltpetre have also 
increased; and Bengal will probably continue to be the chief 9ource of supply, the cost of 
production being low, and thereby enabled to compete with Peru, from which country some 
shipments have recently arrived. The imports of lac-dye, shellac, and various articles 
usually denominated drugs, have gOne on increasing; and as a general remark on this 
subject, I may observe, that at present, and for some time past, the trade has been decidedly 
profitless. 

■ ' The 
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The exports to India have increased considerably since 1814; then, for instance, spelter, 
cotton jam, and cotton piece-goods were usually imported into Europe from India, but 
now they are all exported from England in very large quantities: but I may here observe, 
that the export of all thete articles is more owing to the reduction that has taken place in 
their cost in ,this country (either of which can now be purchased at one-half or one-third 
under their value in 1814), than to the facilities which have been given to the trade with 
India: it is not necessary 1 should more particularly notice the articles of which an 
increase^! export has taken place, as the reports from the custom-houses of this - country 
and of India, afford ample details. 


The increase of trade with India since 1814 has been enormous, as appears by the Par 
liamentary Returns, and the exports consist almost entirely of British manufactures: it 
may also be safely asserted that such foreign produce as has been exported to India, has 
been purchased virtually by a similar amount of British produce. 

From 1794 to 1814, the export trade in the hands of the Company had greatly fallen off, 
the official value of the exports to India (including those to China, which varied little) 
having been on the average of the first six years of that period, £2,924,828, and of the last 
six years, £1,699,123; but upon the opening of the trade in 1814 (though the Company’s 
exports have further fallen on) the increase on the whole has been most rapid, as appears 
by the following comparative view: 

Declared Value of Exports to India (excepting China): 


1 1 , 

1 

Company’s. 

Private Trade. 

Total. 

Average of three years, 1814—1816 .. 

818,784 

1,524,518 

2 , 343 . 3<>2 

Average of three years, 1827—1829 .. 

576,266 

3,825,110 

| 4 > 4 ° 1 > 37 < ’ 


1 s 

a 



The Exports of 1829 exceeded those of 1814, as follows; 


- _ 

Company’s. 

1 l 

Private Trade. 

Total. 

1814 

826,558 

1,048,132 

1,874,690 

1829 . 

• 

434.586 

3,665,678 

4,100,264 


and it is believed that a return of exports for 1830 and 1831 would show a still greater 
increase, but these returns have not reached us. 

These statements give, however, but an imperfect view of the subject, as from the great 
decline in the pricy: of commodities, which has been taking place for many years past, the 
actual increase in the quantities imported and exported greatly exceeds the apparent in¬ 
crease which the declared values indicate. * 


The 
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The Parliamentary Returns show the great increase of the trade with India since 1814, 
when it was partially opened, and consists almost entirely of British staples. In that year, 
the declared value of the Company’s Exports amounted to 

£ 826,558, and ofPrivate Merchants £ 1,048,132=£ 1,874,690; 
and in 1829, to £434,586, and ofPrivate Merchants £3,665,6$7=£ 4,100,273; 

but when the depreciation in the price of commodities that has taken place since 1814 is 
considered (being nearly fifty per cent.),' the quantity greatly exceeds what the declared 
value indicates of those years. Under the estimate of this decline in prices, it Appears 
that the quantity exported by the Company in 1814 varied little when compared with that 
of 1829, while the quantity exported by the Private Merchants has increased sevenfold. 


In the “Papers relative to the Finances of India and the trade between India and 
China, February 1830, a return is given of the export and import trade with India for six¬ 
teen years subsequent to the year 1814, in which the Company's trade is distinguished from 
that of individuals.* It is accordingly certified in this official document, that the trade 
with India has increased much more than the most sanguine could have anticipated within 
so short a period, and that this increase is wholly to be ascribed to the enterprizc and 
intelligence of individuals, the Company’s trade appearing stationary, as to amount, 
throughout the period, whilst that of individuals gives an average of nearly three times 
the amount of the Company’s trade. 

The principal articles imported into India from Britain, are cotton piece-goods, twist, 
woollens, and metals, including spelter.* To these may be added almost every other 
description of British manufacture, such as hardware, glassware, porcelain, jewellery, &c. 
Of tiie increase of British manufactured articles which has taken place in the period 
alluded to, some idea may be formed from the following facts given in evidence.f The 
first import of cotton twist into India occurred in 1821. In 1824, about 120,000 lbs. were 
imported; in 1828, about 4,000,000 lbs. In 1815 the importation of British white and 
printed cotton goods into India, was about 800,000yards; in 1830, it was about 45,000,000 
yards. It will sjdso be seen on reference to the evidence and official documents therein 
quoted, that the increase of British exports to India includes a great variety of articles 
formerly unknown, or not used*in India, and that this extension of commercial intercourse 
is wholly to* be ascribed to the enterprize and operations of private merchants.'! 


Query III.— What is the System pursued by the Company in the conduct 
of their Commercial Transactions in India, whether in the Interior, or at 
the respective Presidencies ? 

Answer .— In Bengal, I have understood, the Board of Trade issue instructions to the 
commercial agents, to make advances for such quantities of silk, sugar, and cotton, as 

they 


* Vide No. '10 of Papers referred to, and Evidence, July 1831, Answer 8754, el seq. 

, The document here referred to states the average of the Company’s trade, export and import, 
for sixteen years, to bo .. 

Whilst that of the present trade for the same period is 


Rupees. 


1,88,37,8*5 

5,46,14^30 


But the average of the Company’s exports to India in goods and treasure is only 
Whilst that of the Private Trade from Rriftin, Foreign Europe, and America, is 

Or upwards of five times the amount of the Company’s exports, 
t Vide Evidence, March 1831, Ans. 1021. ’ ! Vide Evidence, July 1831, Ans. 2573, 

ii. 4 X 
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Api’ftNmx, they may deem requisite, under the orders of Government, for the Home and China 
No. 4*. 5 annual investments. They report to the Board the rates at which the same are or may be 
nmfinued. procurable. Provision is made for the advances, by orders on the neighbouring collectors. 
Trade frith India: pi*® 68 * n the vicirtity of Calcutta, cash is sent from the general treasury. When 

Answers to Queries. Government determine to purchase indigo for shipment to London, an advertisement 
appears in the Gazette inviting tenders,, stating the quantity, the quality, the district of 
manufacture, the planter’s name, the distinguishing marks, and the price, to be sent in to 
the Sub-Export warehouse-keeper, who is authorized to accept or reject them. 


^ r - Crawford. There are several gentlemen now in England whose experience will'enable them to 
afford far more valuable information in reply to this question, than it is in my power to 
supply. At some of the out-settlements in the Eastern Islands where-1 served, the 
Government, as usual, was in the habit of keeping what may be called an open shop for 
the vend of European manufactures, where a yard of broad cloth might have been pur> 
chased. When I took charge of the settlement of Singapore in 1823,1 found a warehouse 
of this description in existence; and a large quantity of pepper bought as an investment 
for China, was made over to me by my predecessor. 


Mr. Mackillop. The chief articles which the East-India Company export from Bengal (with the trade 
of which 1 am better acquainted than Hurt of the other Presidencies, having resided in Cal¬ 
cutta nearly eighteen years) are silk, indigo, cotton, sugar, and saltpetre. The invest¬ 
ment of silk is provided by the Company making advances in the districts, where it is pro¬ 
duced to the natives, who cultivate the mulberry plant, and superintend the reeling of the 
cocoons at the Company’s filatures. The Company do not cultivate or manufacture sugar, 
cotton, saltpetre, or indigo; they purchase the three first of these articles at the marts iu 
the interior, from the native dealers, who collect them in the districts where they are pro¬ 
duced or manufactured; the latter they purchase in Calcutta, from the agents of the 
parties who manufacture it chiefly in the districts of Bengal Proper; the only other 
articles which the Company now manufacture or purchase to any great extent in Bengal 
and dependent provinces, are salt and opium; the formedthoy manufacture, and having a 
monopoly of the supply of the wants of their own provinces, a large revenue is derived 
from the sale. For opium, advances are made nearly in the same manner as for silk, but 
when brought to market, instead of being exported on the Company’s account as silk is, 
the opium is brought to public sale, and generally sells at a great profit; but as, according 
to. the system of the Company, salt and opium must be considered as being sources of 
revenue rather tlmn articles of commerce, it is not necessary I should further advert to 
them. The Company’s imports into Calcutta of European goods used to be disposed of at 
public sales, recurring periodically to suit the convenience of the public. I am not aware 
these sales affected the markets more than the same quantity of goods would have done if 
brought to sale by individuals; but this branch of trade has, I believe, been latterly 
abandoned by the Company. 


Mr Sullivan. In realizing the Honourable Company’s investment, of doth, I entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the brokers, or it may be called a contract; these brokers are the bead weavers 
of their respective villages, chosen by the weavers themselves to represent them to the 
resident, and to adjust their accounts;, these weavers again enter inta% contract with the 
broker for the delivery of a certain quantity of oloth^nonthly, to whom' they give a trifling 
per-centage, which is included in the price of the cloth. The same procedure has been 
followed with regard to hemp. 


The 
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* The best answer to this Question will, we presume, be found in the evidence taken by 
th£ Committees of the Two Houses of Parliament. The members of this association 
cannot be competent to answer it so satisfactorily. 


The members of this Board, not having any of them been in India, cannot answer this 
Question so satisfactorily as they could wish j but no doubt the fullest information might 
be obtained through other channels. 


Query IV.— What are the practical Effects of the Union of Govern¬ 
ment with Trade in India? In point of fact, have the powers of 
Government been employed to place rival Merchants under any unfair 
disadvantages in Trade ? Has rivalry in Trade been found to be pro¬ 
ductive of any undue bias to the proceedings of the Government as a 
Government, when rival Merchants are concerned? If any incon¬ 
veniences to the Public do in fact arise from the union of the two 
operations, do they or do they not outweigh the advantages of the 
Company. 

Answer .— The system pursued by the East-India Company in the conduct of their 
commercial transactions in India may generally be said to be oppressive to the native 
merchants, opposed to the interest of the British merchants, and unprofitable to them¬ 
selves. This statement is founded chiefly upon the Evidence laid before Parliament, 
and assisted by information derived from private sources. That it is oppressive to the 
native dealers we think is fully shown by the testimony of Mr. Joshua Saunders (vide 
•Minutes of Evidence, 17th March 1831), when speaking of the Company's mode of pur¬ 
chasing silk; and by the evidence of Sir Charles Forbes (vide Minutes, 14th April 1831), 
when "speaking of their^purchases ol' cotton and their monopoly of salt. That it is 
opposed to die interest of private merchants is shown in almost every page of the evi¬ 
dence hitherto taken before Parliament; and that it is now, and has been, unprofitable 
to themselves, is very evident from their total abandonment of many articles, and tbeir 
diminished transactiotis in others. 

Wc believe that the practical effects of the union of government with trade in any 
country must be prejudicial* to the general interests of commerce; and that this has been 
the case with the Eust-India Company there is abundant evidence to prove. It has been 
shown that the powers of government in India have been employed to place rival mer¬ 
chants under unfair disadvantages in' many instances, and to exclude them entirely in 
others. It appears by Evidence given before Parliament, that the Indian Governments 
have, on different occasions, declared particular branches of trade to be open to private 
individuals, and after allowing them to embark their capital in such trade, have after¬ 
wards declared it to be shut. Of this a remarkable instance is given in the evidence 
respecting Mr. Wilkinson’s case in 1811, and later in the act of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in 1828, when the trade in Malwa opium was declared to be free; and ul'terwards, 
in the course of a few months, when it suited the views of the Company, the monopoly 
was resumed. . * 

It has been shown that the natlve^dealcrs in India are both afraid and unwilling to dis¬ 
pose of those articles of produce to private merchants, which the Company are in the 
habit of purchasing, until they have first ascertained their wants, aud the wishes of their 

ii. 4 X2f commercial 
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commercial agents; and it must be obvious, that where the public revenues of the State * 
is brought into collision with the capital of private merchants in the same market, the 
result must be disadvantageous to the latter. # 

British merchants trailing with India have still to complain of'many regulations in 
that country injuriously affecting their commercial transactions; and of these we would 
particularly point out the restraints imposed upon the resort of merchants to Indiu, the 
necessity of procuring an expensive license at the India House before they can proceed 
to reside in India, and the necessity of applying for a further license from the local Govern¬ 
ments before they can remove from one district to another, after their arrival in that 
country; the necessity too of applying for and obtaining a certificate of good conduct 
from the local Governments on leaving India (which document must be produced at the 
India House along with every application for permission to return a second time to that 
country), is calculated to lower the character of the British merchant, and is galling to 
the feelings of the individual. The power at present possessed by the local authorities in 
India, of withdrawing the licenses of individuals without assigning a reason, and of send¬ 
ing them out of India at a moment’s warning (however seldom it may be acted upon), 
is calculated to place the property entrusted to such persons in unnecessary jeopardy, and 
thereby narrows the freedom of intercourse between the two countries. As a measure 
more immediately and* injuriously affecting the export trade*of this port to Calcutta, we 
must notice the imposition, in 1817, of a heavy and prohibitory duty upon all salt im¬ 
ported into India from this country. 


The observations I am about to make I beg may be understood as only applicable to 
the southern provinces of Madras, Tiuncvclly and Ramnad, having resided in those dis¬ 
tricts upwards of twenty-eight years, in realizing the Honourable Company’s investment 
in cloth, and afterwards in cotton ; rising progressively from the appointment of an 
assistant to that of commercial resident, the last seventeen years of that time being 
resident. 

The length of residence in those districts must of course have given me many oppor¬ 
tunities of hearing complaints made by private merchants that they had not jjeon able to 
purchase for ready money cloth which the weavers had by them, as well as gunnies, which 
is the outer covering of the bales of cloth or of cotton, made from hemp. In the districts 
I have mentioned only one merchant resides, but there have been occasionally agents from 
Madras, who have come up to make purchases; and of late years a Mr. Gordon lias been 
speculating in Uamuud. , 

I never heard of the local authorities obstructing a merchant in the prosecution of bis 
mercantile engagements, and it stands to reason that they would give every encourage¬ 
ment to their exertions, for the more the trade is extended, the greater will be the 
revenue. 

The little I have said on the Honourable Company’s investment will, I think, be 
sufficient to show that while they were under my management there was no monopoly, 
and that my engagements were as free 0 any private merchant; but, nevertheless, the 
Honourable Company paid more for tlieir goods than the private merchant, which may • 
be accounted for as following: no public agent can ever procure any large quantity of 
goods at the samp price the private merchant does; the private merchant’s purchases 
are limited, and when he does not wish to exceed u stipulated sum, and cannot procure 
the article he wants on his own terms, will decline purchasing. With the public agent 
it is different; the native agent knows as well as the resident that lie has received 
certain orders to purchase a certain quantity to be ready by a certain time j they keep 
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* up their price, and make the resident on most occasions come into their terms. The 
charges on the Honourable Company’s goods are great, from the nature of the carriage, 
and I do not think, they gan derive any advantage from their trade except by way of 
remittance. , 


This Board is not aware that the powers of government have ever designedly been 
employed to place rival merchants under any unfair disadvantages in trade; but there 
can need no proof at this day, that when governments act as traders, their operations will 
of necessity be productive of such an effect} nor can it be necessary to urge arguments 
in support of what has long been admitted to be a commercial axiom, the incompati¬ 
bility of the twofold character of sovereign and trader. Whether these disadvantages 
“ do or do not outweigh the advantages to the Company” is an inquiry which it might 
seem presumptuous to attempt to answer absolutely, without a fuller knowledge of the 
bearing of all the trading operations of the Company than this Board possesses ; but so 
far the Board may venture to say, that it is not aware of any commercial operations 
conducted by the Company which might not*be at least as effectively, economically, and 
advantageously performed by private merchants, allowing only reasonable time for 
carrying the change of system into effect. 


We have no practical experience on th« subject of this question; but it would appear 
from the evidence already referred to, that the growth and trade in silk has suffered 
great disadvantages from the rivalry of the East-India Company’s commercial servants; 
and on general principles it must always be injurious to private merchants when the 
sovereign of the country is a rival trader. 


.1 shall perhaps best answer this question by stating that 1 am not prepared to say 
objection exists to the mpde id which the Company conduct their commercial transac¬ 
tions in India, nor that these transactions have been practically detrimental to the 
equitable government of their dominions. I have already adverted to the manner in 
which their investments are provided. Their purchases, when made in the interior, 
are effected through the agency of their commercial residents (civil servants, and gene¬ 
rally of long standing), who have not, that I am aware of, unfair advantages over other 
persons purchasing in the^ame markets; while the Company’s purchases being made 
periodically, and nearly to the same extent annually, the knowledge that goods will be 
required must be an incitement to the natives to grow or manufacture the goods 
required for the public investment. 

In the attempts made by private persons to manufacture silk, disputes have frequently 
arisen between those engaged in them and the residents or agents of the Company, in 
consequence of a collision of interests, but this is ouly what often happens between 
neighbouring indigo planters, and arises out.jp| the plan on which both the indigo and 
silk busiuess is conducted; for instance, a rjfot (or small landholder) will take an 
advance for the cultivation of a certain piece of ground, either for mulberry or indigo 
plant, as the case may be, and it is not unusual for him also to take from another party 
a similar advancp for the same piece of ground for the like purpose, and thus the 
produee of the ground for whicr^ advances have so been made, becomes matter of 
dispute between the parties. The regularity of the Company's investment and command 
of money have given them advantages over individuals. 
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If we refer to the transactions of private merchants not exposed to a government 
rivalry, we arrive at the following results. The total export of British merchandize to 
Bengal were, * • 


In 1813-14 ... ' ... ••• ... ... 

Of which Private Trade . 

Of East-India Company’s 

. • £1,574,707 

£1,253,472 

321,235 

- 1,574,707 . 

In 1828-29 ... ... •» ... ... 

Of which Private Trade . 

Of East-India Company’s . 

. £3,034,464 

£3,019,273 

15,191 

- 3,034,464 

exhibiting an increase of the private export trade of about 150 per cent., and a decrease 
of the Company’s of about 2,000 per cent, within these periods. 

Could the East-India Company have exercised sovereign power at Manchester or Glas¬ 
gow, and applied that power to the production of cotton twist or piece-goods, who so 
bold as to assert that the consequences would have been the same ? But even in India 
itself, wherever the Company’s direct interference has been relaxed, the course of trade 
has been followed by results similar in principle. 

In 1813-14, East-India Company\s imports ... S. Rs. 99,49,193 

Deduct raw silk . 42,20,000 * 

• 

• 

Private Trade . 

57,29,193 
. 3,55,40,438 

In 1828-29, East-India Company’s 

Deduct raw silk . 

... S. Rs. 1,63,71,594 
. 78,39.654 

Private Trade . 

85,31,940 
. 5,02,81,959 


exhibiting an increase of the former at the rate qf about 30, and of the latter^ of about 75 
per cent. 

The clauses of Regulation XXXI. of 1793, repealed by Regulation IX. of 1829, com¬ 
bined with other disadvantages arising from the general character of the Company’s 
commercial agencies, and to which I shall more particularly allude hereafter, had almost 
driven private competition from the raw silk market, on wljich branch of trade, prac¬ 
tically, the Regulation in question bore with the greatest detriment. 

In 1827-28, the value of raw silk exported from Calcutta was 

•f East-India Company’s ... S. Rs. 78,63,080 or £786,308 
Private Trade . 3,15,592 31,559 

The whole export; trade in produce for that year being 

East-India Company’s ... S. Rs. 2,05,32,676 or £2,053,267 
Private Trade ... 3,89,94,428 - 3,899,442 

The Regulation IX. of 18g9, was fofrowed by a considerable increase in the private, 
trade in raw silk; for the relative export in 1828-29 was, * , 

X East-India Company’s ... S. Rs. 78,39,654 or £783,965 

Private Trade . 14,00,170 - 1,40,017 

# exhibiting 

* I deduct raw silk, as it has Men virtually a monopoly. 

t Vide Appendix III. Affairs of Hon. East-India Company, printed 1831. $ Ditto. 
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exhibiting a slight decrease in the former, and an increase in the latter, as compared with 
the preceding year, of upwards of 400 per cent. Possibly other circumstances may have 
contributed to this result, but' the coincidence is remarkable. 

The effects are to efestroy private competition, and consequently to create a monopoly, 
enhancing cost and limiting consumption. In the instance of raw silk, produced almost 
entirely by the Company, the quantity exported by them to Great Britain has increased 
from,844,961 lbs. in 1814, to 1,030,629 lbs. only in 1828; whilst the cost at the agencies, 
exclusive of all charges, has increased from about 9 to 15 sicca rupees per seer, or from 
9s, to 15#. per lb. without any corresponding improvement in the sale price. 

To show the prejudicial influence of the East-India Company on the transactions of 
private merchants, it is only necessary to refer to the continued operation for so many 
years of the • Regulation XXXI. of 1793, which it is impossible to suppose would ever 
have been enacted, unless the interests of traders had been combined with the power of 
sovereigns. And although 1 am prepared to admit that some Governors-geueral and 
some members in Council have been honestly desirous to place all traders on an equal 
footing, I am equally prepared to assert, that such desire has been inevitably rendered 
nugatory by the nature and character of the* commercial agencies, by the machinery 
employed for their own commercial purposes. 

The natives regard the commercial resident as a man of authority, not as a mere mer¬ 
chant. He resides in a palace, and is surrounded by ail“ the pomp and circumstance ” 
of high station, and to those who have been in India, the moral effect of this position is 
sufficiently obvious. Correct too and honourable as he himself may be, tbe details of bis 
duties mainly devolve on sircars and other«subordinate employes spread over the district 
with much real and more assumed power, and more or less corrupt, from the inadequacy 
of their salaries, contrasted with their means of extortion. 
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No man feels himself quite secure in entering into engagements with a private trader, 
until he has a tolerably certain assurance that he is not likely to be required to take 
advances from the residency. An attempt to make himself independent might expose 
him to much vexation and injury. Indeed, the records of the Bengal Government will 
show many instances of silk filatures destroyed by the peons of the commercial residents, 
and of indigo plant ploughed up ou allegation that the ryots had engaged to cultivate the 
mulberry. In Commercolly, 1 have understood the latter circumstance has been of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. • • 

Some light is thrown upon the compulsory tendency of the Company's commercial 
system by the 8th paragraph of the Board’s letter, dated 27th April 1827 which is as 
follows: • 


“ It will therefore be your duty to explain these matters fully to the peons and rearers 
of cocoons employed under jsour factory, so as to prepare their minds to submit, without mur¬ 
muring, to the prices you may deem it necessary, under these orders , to determine on granting 
them for the silk and cocoons produced during the several bunds of the year ; impressing 
it at the same time upon them, as a matter of absolute necessity, that they will seek in vain 
to elude the operation of the system now about to be established, by carrying their cocoons 
away from their own factory, in order to deliver them into a neighbouring factory for the 
sake of obtaining increased prices, because they will by so doing inevitably meet with 
disappointment; it being our firm determination jeot to allow any resident to give a higher 
price for silks or coeaopa than Ins neighbouring President within the same circle of locality; 
and should any resident, contrary to his duty and all just expectation, be found to 
codntenance and encourage such a proceeding, his oonduct will be noted with merited * 
animadversion.'* • 

■ Again, the Company’s agents net filing the price they propose to give to the rparers of 
cocoons until the silk is reeled off; the private dealer has frequently, if not always, been 
compelled to make his purchases dependent upon their rates also, thereby exposing himself 
to a price the prospects of the market may not warrant. It cannot create surprbs that 

these 
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these causes have almost ruined the private trade in silk; and although the repeal of 
Regulation XXXI. of 1793, is something gained, I anticipate little or no permanent 
improvement in quantity or quality, or reduction in cost, until*thcCompany’s interference 
in the production be withdrawn. How desirable such improvement in the raw material 
would be to the silk manufactures in this country, it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon. 

In respect to whether “ rivalry in trade has Ijeen found to be productive of any undue 
bias to the proceedings of Government as a government,” I am much afraid I must state 
my belief in the affirmative. To begin at no earlier date, if we turn to the correspondence 
between the Court of Directors and Government preparatory to the renewal of the present 
Charter, and to the evidence then delivered before the Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament by the Company’s servants, one cannot fail to be struck by the spirit of 
jealousy and hostility displayed towards persons desirous of resorting to and residing in 
India for commercial purposes. Commercial rivalry, indeed, could not with any decency 
be urged as the ground of excluding or of subjecting Europeans not in the service to 
restrictions, or to arbitrary acts of transmission, and therefore a more plausible objection 
to a free intercourse was taken, to which, unfortunately for India and for England, the 
legislature, in ignorance, and in a blind* reliance on authorities, whose motives were 
obviously questionable, or whose information was defective, gave a very undeserved 
attention. 

I have given my attention particularly to this part of their policy, because I was exposed 
to some inconvenience from it, and might have suffered much greater at the commencement 
of my own career in India. After passing three or four years and taking my degree at 
Oxford, i went to India in IB 11, in the Company’s cavalry, and shortly after my arrival 
resigned, for the purpose of joining the bouse to wbich 1 now belong. But I could not 
obtain permission to remain there, aftd was compelled to return to Europe. But on the 
present Charter being granted, I was allowed to go out again. To many persons this 
double voyage might have been ruinous ; and I was naturally anxious to ascertain what 
sufficient grounds existed to expose the prospects of individuals to disappointment under 
such laws. 

To a feeling of commercial jealousy also, I must attribute the alleged refusal of the 
Company to give their sanction to British merchants engaging in the trade between China 
and continental Europe, a trade in which they themselves were not interested, unless, 
indeed, they anticipated that the facility with which English merchantmen took in their 
cargoes for Bordeaux or Amsterdam, might create some wonderment that such ships could 
not land them in London or Liverpool. 

In regard to “ whether, if any inconvenience to the public do in fact arise from the union 
of the two operations, do they, or do they not outweigh the advantage to the Company 
I believe the existing system is, with reference to India, an uq^ualified, unmitigated evil; 
that no advantage whatever, in any shape or way, has been derived by the Company from 
the union, or could be derived by any government so constituted. 

From the papers at present laid before Parliament, the extent of the Company’s losses 
by their Indian trade cannot be accurately ascertained; there is no'account that can strictly 
be called a commerciabone. Indeed, it seems to be very doubtful whether any balance has 
ever been struck between their Commercial and Territorial branches; or whether the state* 
ments applicable to the former do or dfi§§t include some of the most important items 
affecting its results, viz. outlay for comarorcial buildings and houseftpf residents, interest 
on the same, repairs, outstanding balances, distinguishing recoverllle and irrecoverable.' 
In the Supreme Court in Calcutta, during the cause of the “ Bank of Bengal »,.the East 
India Company,’’’respecting certain forgea promissory notes of the Government loans, it was 
stated by Mr. Oxborougb, who had been seventeen years in the Accountant-general’s 
office, “ that in their books the two branches had nefer been balunced,” and that “ money 
for commercial purposes was furnished from loans bearing interestbut I am got aware 
that tfcj; latter has been charged ill the accounts before Parliament. It is possible more 

clear 
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* clear and explanatory accounts can be furnished, but at present I am led to infer that 
nothing but territorial revenue has supported the Indian commerce, and if this be so at 
all, or to any extent, ques4ions of the utmost importance will arise. lit never can have 
been in the contemplation of the British Parliament that the people of India should be 
taxed to their.utmost power of paying, to make good the commercial losses of a trading 
company. In justice to India, and in vindication of England, thele points require the 
closest examination. 


It does not appear to me, in the present state of our knowledge, to be at all necessary 
to adduce any new argument to prove that the union of trade and sovereignty is an insu¬ 
perable vice in unv administration, and that tlie business of the merchant and the duty of 
the sovereign are utterly incompatible with each other. Under all the native govern¬ 
ments of Asia; with which I have any acquaintance, China excepted, the trading propen - 
- sities of their respective sovereigns oppose the chief obstacle to a commercial intercourse 
with them, nor can I conceive how the British Government of India can be made an ex¬ 
ception to a principle of universal application. If the Company pay for the commodity 
it deals in what the commodity is worth, and as much as any other trader would give for 
it, it certainly cannot sell it in any open market for more than it is worth, or for more 
than what any other merchant would obtain for it. It is in evidence that the Company 
pays higher freights than others. Their establishments are more cumbrous and expensive 
than those of private merchants. Their agents have neither the expertness, vigilance, ex¬ 
perience, or forecast of private agents, and imply of them being employed in important 
political functions, would themselves thinlt it an absurdity even to pretend to be so. If, 
uuder all these disadvantages, and when private merchants are obliged to content them¬ 
selves with the slenderest profits, the Company were found to carry on trade without loss, 
the result would be sufficiently startling, and it would amount to a miracle if they were 
found to carry it on with a profit. For the first few years after the opening of the freo 
trade they exported European manufactures, and other commodities, in what experience 
has shown to have been a hopeless competition with the free trader. One article was 
taken up and relinquished after another, and for the last five years they seem to have 
prudently abandoned the whole of this branch of their commerce. 

The great evil of the silk trade is the interference of the Company in the production of 
the raw material j an interference which* has had the effect of virtually excluding private 
adventurers, and, consequently, the wholesome effects of an active and intelligent com¬ 
petition. The Board of Commissioners is fully aware that the Regulations of the mono¬ 
poly for securing the Company's investment, as mollified by Lord Cornwallis in 1793,* 
were in full force in Bengal, down to the year 1827, or for thirteen years after the legal 
opening of the trade, and that they were not abrogated until alter repeated representations 
from the merchant of India, when the necessary orders were at length transmitted for 
that purpose from England, and, as it is generally understood, through the interference 
of the Board of Control. The modified Regulations of Lord Cornwallis enacted, that no 
party contracting to furnish the Compauy’s investment should be permitted to work, 
either for himself or for a third party, until he had completed, his engagements. It 
authorized the commercial agent to place the contracting parties*under the surveillance 
of their native officers, in order to expedite thegompletion of their contracts. It forbad, 
under heavy penalties* private persons from tnvflig goods supposed to be produced by 
•the advances made the Company; and it rendered it am actionable offence in such 
persons to dissuade any party from accepting the Company's advances for investment. 
These are a few of the provisions of a Regulation which, though no logger believed to 
, be law, appears from the evidence given before the Select Committee, to have been in 
virtual existence down to 1830.t The effect of it has been to raise the price of silk with¬ 
out 

* Regulation XXXI. of 1793. + Report of 1831. ., 
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out producing any improvement in quality. It appears from the account already quoted, 
that the Indian costs of the Company’s raw silk in 1814-15 was but sicca rupees 419 
per maund of about 74ibs., whereas in 1829-30 it was sicca rupees 49/, showing a rise 
of about 18 per cent. If we go back to an earlier period, we shall •And that the rise in 
silk has been immense. 1 have a Calcutta price-current by me of 1789, by which it 
appears that the prici of the Company’s raw silk was but sicca rupees 320 per maund, 
upon which the price of 1829-30 shows an advance of no less than 55 per cent. But 
even this was an enormous enhancement upon former prices, for in the very year speci¬ 
fied, the Directors of the East-Indiu Company complain that they were paying above 40 
per cent, more for silk of the same quality than they had done fifteen years before.* 
With respect to the assertion which I have made, that no improvement has taken place 
in quality, I proceed on the distinct opinion offered on this subject by the witnesses 
examined by the Lords’ Committee on trade of 1820 and 1821. It was then stated, that 
after the first establishment of the Italian mode of reeling in Bengal, which 1 think 
was about the year 1772, no improvement had taken place down to the period 
when the evidence was given, and I do nut believe that it is alleged that any has since 
taken place. 


From these facts, and many others which might easily be,adduced, I do not hesitate to 
join in opinion with many experienced persons, in considering the Company’s interference 
in the silk trade as the principal cause which has hitherto prevented India from supplying 
this country with a large and cheap supply of good silk, such as would enable us to com¬ 
pete on fair terms with other European nations who can command supplies of the raw 
material, not accessible to us on the sumii conditions. If an open competition had existed 
in silk, as in some other Indian articles, such aslndigo and lac-dyc, it is difficult to believe 
but that the same enhancement would have taken place both in its quautity and quality 
as in these. The quality has been stationary for near sixty years, and the quautity 
amounts in value, as estimated by the exports from Calcutta, to but one-jifth part of that 
of indigo, although the manufacture was established above twelve years earlier. 


In 1817, the home authorities sanctioned Regulations proposed by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment for imposing a duty of three rupees per maund on salt, equal to about 4s. per 
bushel; and of 24 rupees per seer on foreign opium, equal to about 21.s. per pound 
weight. The avowed object was the protection of the Company's monopolies of these two 
articles. These enactments have all the appearance of being at direct variance with the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, which expressly directs “that all goods', wares, and 
merchandize of or belonging to the said Company, exported or imported from or into 
any parts or places under the government of the said Company in the East-Indies, or 
other places within the limits of the said Company’s charter, shall*be subject to the pay¬ 
ment of the like rates, customs, and duties of import and export as the goods, wares, and 
merchandize of the same kinds or sorts exported or imported*in private trade, under the 
authority of this Act, are or shall be subject or liable to be charged with.”t The opera¬ 
tion of these Regulations, as far as salt is concerned, is exactly the same as if His 
Majesty’s Government were to throw open the tea-trade on a specific duty, for example, 
of 3s. per pound to all private merchants, permitting the East-India Company to import 
the article dutyfree. *Iu this case, the Company would receive as a profit the whole 
amount of the duty, and no tea could be imported unless the Company’s profit exceeded 
the amount of such duty. The unfai r/^ai ofit received by the cultivators of tobacco iu 
Ireland, until the Act passejl last yearfftfrohibiting the growth ofjjihis article, is another, 
illustration exactly in point. To fulfil the intention of the Act ofparliumeut, the sapic 
specific duty ought to have been levied on Indian and English salt, and the Company’s 
monopoly to hare been abandoned ; a course which would not only have been consistent 
nv'wXv v\vi fvcv.,buX w\X\v sound poYvcy. 

'* * The 


* 9th Report, House of Commons, 1783. 


133 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 24. 
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The fee demanded from a private person proceeding to India to reside under covenants, 
is the same an that demanded from a captain in the army, or a writer, and more than 
twice that demanded fro ns a subaltern oHirer; and the fee demanded of the description 
of persons called “ Free Merchants,” is twice as much as that tfemanded of a covenanted 
civil servant of the rank of a factor. 


That it is injurious to (he private trader is my most decided opinion; and in this 1 
am borne out by the testimony of the London merchants (sec Resolutions, dated 2d March 
1S30), several of whom have had much practical experience in India as well as in England. 

. Memorial ok Lomion Merchants. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the United Eust-India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, 

We, the undersigned merchants and agents in London, connected with the trade of the 
East-Jndics, beg leave to acquaint your Honourable Court, that urgent representations 
have been made to us by certain British merchants in Calcutta, on the subject of the very 
serious disadvantages which the private traders have to encounter in their endeavours to 
procure articles of the produce or manufacture of the interior of India, for the purposes of 
a return investment, in exchange for the produce and manufactures of this country, in 
consequence of the existing commercial regulations of the Bengal Government. 

Impressed with the importance ofthe«e representations, we have comprised them in the 
following statement, to which we take the liberty of eliciting the attention of your Honour¬ 
able Court: 

It may be assumed that the Act 55 Geo. III., c. 155, by which the charter of the East- 
India Company was modified and renewed, had distinctly for its object a separation of the 
several capacities of the East-Jndia Company, as ostensible sovereigns of India, and as a 
trading corporation. 

Any regulations, therefore, of the East-India Company, or its governments in India, 
tefuling to render its political power subservient to its commercial interests, may unques¬ 
tionably he considered a contravention olHhc spirit of that Act. It is the object of the pre¬ 
sent remarks to show that, so long as the 1 st Regulation of the Bengal Government of 
the year 1793 remains unrepeaied, the East-India Company avails itself of its political 
authority to increase ijs mercantile profits ; and by narrowing, if not altogether excluding 
competition, secures to itself an undue preference over the private trader. 

That Regulation is intituled as follows: 

“ A Regulation for re-enacting, with modifications and amendments, the rules passed 
on 23d July 1787, and subsequent dates, for the conduct of the commercial residents 
and agents, and all persons employed or concerned in the provision of the Company's 
investment.” 

And the following is an analysis of its provisions, so far as the pifhlic is interested .- 

“ No person in balance to the Company, in any transaction connected with the provision 
of its investment, or or der engagement, can wiradfaw from its employ until such balance 
-bo paid or goods del^gered.” Sec. 2. “ Persons who have dealt with the Company on 
account of its investment, most give the previous notice of two weeks before they can with¬ 
draw.” Sec. 3, cl. 3. ** The goods manufactured by persons under engagement or*in¬ 
debted to the Company, are liable first for the claims of the Company; the parties cannot 
work for themselves or others. Penalty.” Sec. 3, cl. 4 & 6. 

“ When a contractor has not performed his contract for delivery of goods, he is to be 
put under the restraint of peons.” Sec. 3, el. 5. u List of persons employed in the Com- 
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continued. “ Penalty for persons who may buy of the producers, with a Knowledge of their engage- 

Tradc with India : ments to the Company, the knowledge to be evidenced by circumstances, or the fact of the 
Answers to Queries, goods having the Company’s mark upon them.” Sec. 5. 

“ Persons not to interfere in any way to prevent people from treating with, or taking 
advance^ from, the Company.” Sec. 6. “ Officers of Government, landholders, and 
others, are not to behave with disrespect to the commercial residents or their officers, and 
to afford assistance for the protection of persons employed by. the Company, and the 
security of the investment.” Sec. 7. 

“ No person employed in the provision of the Company’s investment shall be liable 
to be summoned by a zemindar or his officer on account of the ground-rent. The 
goods and advances belonging to the Company shall not be distrained for ground-rent.” 
Sec. 9, cl. 2. 

“ Persons prosecuting individuals employed in the Company’s investment, must allege 
the fact. The prosecuted exempted from ,the ordinary process of the courts, and to be 
proceeded against through the commercial resident, or his deputy appointed by him. These 
may tender security themselves, or decide on the sufficiency* of that tendered by the pro¬ 
secuted.” Sec. 10, cl. 1. 

u Persons employed in the Company’s investment not liable to the ordinary criminal 
process.” Sec. 10, cl. 4 and 5. 

“ In cases where manufacturers are employed by several parties other than the Company, 
they shall deliver goods according to priority o? engagement.” Sec. 11. 

“ Where a decree may be passed dgainst a person employed in the Company’s invest¬ 
ment on an engagement subsequent to the origin of the party’s dealings with the Company, 
it shall provide for the prior satisfaction of the Company’s claims. Before execution of 
any decree against a person registered as employed in the Company’s investment, the 
judge shall require the commercial resident, 1st, to state whether, at the time of the 
engagement decreed, the party was in the employ of the Company; 2d, to state whether 
the Company have any and what claim on him ; 3d, to prove such claim. The claim of 
the Company shall be first made good out of the defendant's property, whose person shall 
not be liable to attachment for the claim of the individual.” Sfc. 12. 

“ The commercial resident, in dealing on account of his own private trade, shall not 
make the Company's prices the standard of his own.” Sec. 15, cl. 4. 

When it is considered how strong the habitual feeling9 of deference to authority are in 
India, and the mode in which the raw produce or manufactured goods’of that country are 
obtained, namely, that of advance, the character assigned to thisftegulation in the preceding 
paragraph will not be thought too strong. By it, no persons in balance to the Company, or 
engaged in any way in the provision of their investment, can withdraw from their employ; 
they cannot work for others or for themselves. If they do not fulfil their contract they 
are put under the restraint of peons, and the goods they manufacture, or their articles of 
produce, are liable Jirst to the Company, although they may be indebted to others: thus, 
if a private merchant has contracted with a producer and made advances, the moment the 
latter gets his name enrolled in the Jigi of those employed in the provision of the 
Company’s investment, the Company tejjKrjprecedence, both in obtaining his produce and 
preventing his working for* any other person. Inducements arej| moreover, held out 
by 91-rtaiu immunities which are granted to those employed under "the Company. Sec. 

6 and 7 directs the officers of Government, &c. to afford them protection. Ily c. 2, s. 9, 
no person so employed shall be liable to be summoned for ground-rent: and by s. 10 , 
such persons are exempted from the ordinary procesff of courts of justice, andean only be 
proceeded against through the commercial resident who has the charge of the Company’s 
investment. 
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the purchase of this important article, and thereby securing to themselves a monopoly of 
the industry of the native population, they check that excitement to exertion, and conse¬ 
quently to production, which the simultaneous demands of the private merchants and the 
Company, if placed upon an equal footing, would necessarily create. Muslins, piece- 
goods, and other articles, have been and may lie again objects of the Company’s invest¬ 
ment, as their funds accumulate, and we have recently seen their attention directed to 
indigo; so that if they were to bring into general exercise the power assumed under the 
Regulation now complained of, they might effectually crush the enterprize of the private 
merchants, exclude them from the possibility of effecting returns for the increasing trade 
to that country in British manufactures, and curtail the general advantages which would 
otherwise be derived by Great Britain am} India from the connexion subsisting between 
the two countries. 

It ought also to be observed, that whilst the private trader is thus exploded .from a fair 
competition with the Company, the Company’s commercial residents, are permitted to 
engage as agents in the purchase of goods, and derive from their official influence an 
obvious advantage over any private competitor. 

In forwarding to your Honourable Court tbe above statement, we cannot refrain from 
respectfully repeating, that the principle on which it proceeds is, that the Regulation in 
question, by giving undue advantage to the Company in their commercial character over 
the private merchant, is contruuy to the spirit and letter of the Act by which the trade of 
British India was openedIto the public,<md opposed to the present liberal policy of the 
times. It appears to us that it was not the intention of the Court of Directors on the 
passing of that Act, that any existing Regulation having such a tendency should remain 
in force; and this may be inferred from the instructions transmitted by the Honourable 
Court to tbe Bengal Government in their public letter under date the 6th September 
1813, para. 23, wherein they observe, “ We cannot omit, upon the present occasion, 
expressing our expectation that all our servants shall conduct themselves with liberality 
and candour, and act up to the full spirit of the Legislature; so that if the traders should 
be disappointed in their views, they may have no ground for imputing their disappoint¬ 
ments to any deviation .on our part from the principle on which the trade is opened to 
them.” 

It may, however, be alleged, that the Honourable Company, without contending for 
their rights to the powers enjoyed by them under this Regulation for the purpose of 
commercial rivalry jjdth the private traders, nttfy fairly demand their continuance as in¬ 
dispensable to the regular and certain remittance of that part of the revenues of British 
Itfdia applicable to the payment in this country of territorial and political charges, which, 
being connected with the sovereignty of tbe Company, the Regulation is considered-jus¬ 
tifiable, and consdnant therefore to tbe provisions of the Act. 

The question thereby assumes a ilbw shape, and the parties at issue will be, not the 
East-India Company, as merchants, against individual merchants, but tbe Easulndia 
Company, acting for the benefit of the people of India, against merchants influenced by 

their 
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Whilst the Company in their commercial capacity enjoy the restrictive privileges which 
the Regulation in question confers, it can hardly he denied that they possess a virtual 
monopoly in every article *of the internal trade of India which can*be selected for 
investment. ' • 

Raw silk, saltpetre, and cotton, are at present the principal articlejs of trade which the 

Company purchase in tbe interior through the agency of their commercial residents. 

• 

It has long been a subject of great complaint with the private merchant thaHie was 
unable to obtain a sufficient supply of raw silk; and the relative proportions of the* import 
by the Company and private traders of this article, now become of great importance to a 
rising manufacture in this country, will illustrate the correctness of tbe conclusions deduced 
from the provisions of the Regulation under examination. The Company, under the 
exercise of this assumed authority, shut out the private trader from a fair competition in 
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their own particular interest, and therefore that the private interests of the latter should 
be made to yield to the more extensive benefit to be reaped by the whole Indian com¬ 
munity. * c 


If this argument wei'e sound it would be a conclusive bar to the prayer of the private 
merchants • but they contend that it is altogether untenable and incorrect upon general 
principles, and that the circumstances attaching to the particular case in question do 
not form any exception thereto. The object of the Company is, how best to supply 
funds in this country to meet their present and growing expenses of a political nature. 
Upon general principles, it can scarcely be doubted that, to enable this remittance to be 
made with the least burthen to the people of India, the wisest plan would be to encou¬ 
rage the increase of capital in India; to insure its distribution into the most natural, and 
therefore the most beneficial channels; nud, by wise legislation, to promote the cheapest 
cultivation of India produce, aud the best mode of its remittance to this country. 

To effect this, it appears to us expedient that the restrictions placed by the Regulation 
in question upon the industry of the native population should be removed, and a free 
and unshackled competition allowed to the private merchants, correspondent to the 
principles on which they were admitted by the Legislature into a participation of the 
trade with India. 


We have the honour to be, &c.* 


(Signed) Fletcher, Alexander, & Co. 
Cockerell, Trail, Sc Co. 

Bazktt, Farquhar, Crawford, & Co. 
Palmers, Mackillop, & Co. 
Rickards, Mackintosh, & Co. 

W. J. Si J. Burnik. t 
M‘Lachlan, Macintyhe, & Co. 
Fairlie, Bonham, &Co. 

London, June 5K)th, 1825. 


R. Scott, Fairlie, & Co. 
Ingi.is, Forbes, & Co. 
Small, Lane, & Co. 

Wm. Si Tarmutt. 

Finlay, Hodgson, Sc Co. 

Z. Macaulay & Babington. 
Hunter Sc Co. 

H. Blansiiard. 


In India the deference paid to the sovereign floes practically give the benefit of pre¬ 
emption to the Company in whatever articles they deal.* In the production of silk, 
notwithstanding their recent measures to prevent abuses, these still exist; and the 
Factory bad debts and losses arc supposed to be very diffcrent.indecd from the statement 
given in tiie Parliamentary Return, No. 9, p. 41* Oct. 1831.f The high pritre of produc¬ 
tion, which has gradually risen from ten to fifteen rupees per seer, is noticed by the 
Board of Trade; and whilst this business is managed by public servants, remunerated by 
commissions on their produce, there will be waste and extravagance, and an undue 
excess in quantity.]: 

* Sen Papers and Memorial of London Merchants on Advances, 
t Making the balance written off for bad debts 15,153 sicca rupees from 1809 to 1839. 
f Sec Evidence. 
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An Account of all Sums written off us Losses, anti of all Outstanding Balances 
standing in the Books of the several Commercial Agents, from the Year 1809-10 
inclusive, to the latest Period to which the same has been received, on account <»1 
the Investment of Raw Silk.* 
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Fines from Contractors 






Losses 

Written off. 

for Silk. 

Sale of Old Materials, 
Chapuni, &c. tee. 







\ 





S. 1 K f. i>. 

S. Rs. 

f. p. 

1809-10 

a • 

■ • 

• a 

a a a a 

— 

2,816 

1 1 

1810-11 

• • 

» • 

• • 

* a a a 

— 

8,461 

O 11 

1811-12 

• • 

a • 

• * 

• • • • 

— 

3 - 7^8 

4 1 

1812-13 

• • 

a • 

• • 

• * a a 

• - 

5 A r ><> 

14 9 

1813-14 

* • 

• • 

■ a 


— 

8,005 

3 3 

1814-15 

• • 

• • 

• • 

" * t 

32,088 4 0 

— 


1815-16 

• 4 

• • 

• a 

a a 

3 .H 2 

8 to 

1816-17 


a a 

• a 


— 

4.675 

14 8 

1817-18 

■ • 


• • 


— a 

i> 57 ° 

11 10 

1818-19 

• • 

• a 

■ • 


— 

1,978 10 6 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 

• • 

» • 

• * 

• a 

a a 

a a 

• • •» 

a a • a 

92.437 4 1 

5.987 

3 11 

1821-22 

• • 


• • 

a • a a 

• _ 

1 1,211 

9 6 

1822-23 

• ■ 


a • 

a a a a 

a— 

12,005 

4 1 

1823-24 

• a 


• a 

a a • a 

— 

14.272 

15 6 

1824-25 

• • 


a a 

a a a • 

— 

5,677 

8 3 

1825-26 

• • 

•J* 

• • 


— 

3,573 

13 6 

1826-27 

a a 

• • 

• a 

• • 

— 

16,0.33 

2 9 

1827-28 

a a 

a a 

a a 

* • • • 

— 

6,963 

0 8 

1S28-29 

• • 

S a 

a a 

a a a a 

6,780 IO 7 

— 





• 

• 

- - - - — .. 

-- 

— 






1,31,306 2 8 

1 , 15,854 

0 1 






1 

. 

J 










Net Eoss 

. . 

. . S. Its. 

15.452 

2 7 



The above are the sums written off as Losses or Gains which have been ascertained to 
attach exclusively to Raw Silk. In the other items written off in the period it is not. dis¬ 
tinguished to what description of goods the several amounts have reference. In the 
amount of Outstanding Balances upon the books of the CommerCial/lgents transmitted to 
this country, those balances which may have arisen from advances made on account of 
the provision of Silk cannot bo distinguished from advances on account of other articles of 
investment provided at. the several commercial residencies; a Return, therefore, of the 
Outstanding Baiances^f Raw Silk cannot be furnished. * 

(Errors excepted) (Signed) T. G.Lt,oyu. 

East India House, 3d October 1831. * 


Vide Commons' Report, October 1831, Appendix, p. 41. 
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Api>ii\mx, In a publication of mine in 1813, sundry extracts are given from the Diary of the Com- 
N T o. 1 . mercial Hoard at Surat, in which the following facta will be found to be fully substan- 

tijniwucil. tiatcd, as the ordinary course of proceeding of the Corapany’o commercial servants, be- 
Tiade with India: tween the years 1796 arid 181 1,vis.* “ That the Surat investment w“tis provided under the 
Antners t» Queries. mo st rigorous and oppressive system of coercion ; that the weavers were compelled to 
Mr Kickards. enter into engagements and to work for the Company, contrary to their own interests, and 
of course to tlieir own inclinations, choosing in some instances to pay a heavy fine rather 
than ha compelled so to work ; that they could get better prices from Dutch, Portugdese, 
French, and Arab merchants, tor inferior goods, than the Company paid them for stan¬ 
dard or superior goods; that this led to constant contests and quarrels between the agents 
of the foreign factories and the Company’s commercial residents, and to evasion and 
smuggling on the part of the weavers, for which on detection they were subject to severe 
and exemplary punishment: that the object of the commercial resident was,.us he himsplf 
observed, to establish and maintain the complete monopoly, which the Company had so 
sangninefy in view , of the tv hole of the piece-goods trade at reduced or prescribed prices ; 
that in the prosecution of this object, compulsion and punishment were carried to such 
a height, as to induce several weavers to^quit the profession; to prevent which, they 
were not allowed to enlist as sepoys, or even oil one occasiou to pass out of the city gates 
without permission from the English chief; that so long as the weavers were the subjects 
of the Nabob, frequent application was made to him to punish and coerce weavers, for 
what was called refractory conduct; and when severity was exercised towards them, the 
Nabob (who was but a tool in the hands of the British Government) was desired to make 
it appear as the voluntary act of his own government, and to have no connexion with the 
Company or their interest, lest it should excite ill-will or complaint against the Company’s 
servants; that to monopolize the piece-goods trade for the Company at low rates, it was a 
systematic object of the resident to ‘keep the weavers always under advance from the 
Company, to prevent their engaging with other traders; while neighbouring Princes were 
also prevailed on to give orders in tlieir districts, that the Company’s merchants and 
brokers should have a preference to all others, and that on no account should piece-goods 
be sold to other persons; that subsequently to the transfer of Surat to the British Go¬ 
vernment, the authority of the Adawlut (our own court of justice) was constantly inter¬ 
posed to enforce a similar series of arbitrary and oppressive acts.” 

As long as the Company continued to trade in piece-goods at Surat, this was the uniform 
practice of their commercial servants. It may be taken as a specimen of the practice of 
other factories, and nothing more than the natural consequence of uniting power and trade 
in the same hands. 

In Lord Wellesley’s well-known letter of 19th July 1804, to th$ Madras Government, 
a similar course of arbitrary proceeding is detailed as being the practice of the commercial 
factories under that Presidency. If reference be had to that letter, it will be seen, on the 
faith of the highest official authority, how the power of the sovereign has been arbitrarily 
and habitually exercised, not only to favour and promote his own commercial dealings, but 
to throw obstructions in the way of private enterprize, fatal to the interests and pursuits 
of the regular and more legitimate traders of the country. 

In the districts subject to the Company’s government in the west of India, yielding 
cotton, the same exercise of power was uniformly displayed, up to 1804-15, to sustain 
and promote the Company’s commercial operations. A large quantity of cotton being 
required annually for transmission to Canton to barter for teas, the Company’s govern¬ 
ment abroad compelled the*inhabitants of their own districts to givetip the whole of their 

I iroduce, one half as revenue, that is, in discharge of that enormous land-tax fixed atone- 
lalf the gross produce of the soil, and the other half at a price fixed by the judge, the 
collector, and the commercial resident of the district; and in which the ryots or sellers of. 

<’ the 

* Vide Appendix 5 of Rickards' Speeches, 1813, and Evidence, July 1831, A ns. 2846, whence this quotation is taken. 
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the cotton were not allowed to have a voice. These proceedings were explained by me 
in a memorial to the Court of Directors in September 1812, of which, to save the trouble 
of reference, an extract is annexed to this answer.* Orders, it is said, were sent to fndia 
about the year 181 wo alter this system, to what extent 1 know not; but it is more than 
probable that coercion or influence, or both, arc still exercised, as the same spirit prevails 
in every other part of the Company’s dominions. I cannot explain’myself better on this 
head than in the words of an answer to my examination of July 1831: f “A commercial 
resident, anxious to promote the Company’s interests, or dreading the consequences of dis¬ 
appointment in completing the Company’s investment, naturally desires to secure in its 
favour all the advantages which power can give it. To this end arbitrary and oppressive 
acts are encouraged or connived at, till the commission of them comes to be considered as 
zealous performance of official duty; and this must ever be the ca 9 e where power and 
commercial tjealings are committed to the same hands.” 

In Mr. Saunders’ evidence, of March 1831,$ this spirit is stated to prevail, and the 
most arbitrary and oppressive acts to have been committed, up to the year 1829, in those 
districts of Bengal where the Company’s silk factories are established. Mr. Saunders’ 
evidence is very important, in distinctly showjng, not only that a practice very similar to 
that above described as the former practice at Surat prevailed in tne Bengal silk factories 
up to the latest period, but that the Company’s interference had the effect of raising prices 
upwards of 40 per cent, between the years 1815 and 1821 ; and that this high price con¬ 
tinuing, so that great losses were sustained on the sales in England, an attempt was made 
in 1827, by an equally arbitrary proceeding, to reduce the prime cost of the article, and 
orders were accordingly given to cause it to be fixed by the buyers of the commodity, 
without the least reference to the will or the interest of the sellers. 
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The evils arising out of the unnatural union of power and trade in the same hands, is 
also ably explained in the evidence of Sir Charles Forbes,^ and illustrated by examples 
highly deserving of attention, such as the case of Mr. Wilkinson’s losses by an arbitrary 
act of the local Government; the various monopolies in India, including the cinnamon 
monopoly oil the island of Ceylon, the details of which, as given by Sir Charles 
Forbes and confirmed by Mr. Stewart, clearly show that the evils alluded to are not 
peculiar to the Company's territories, but are equally ascribable to the King’s insular 
government; in short, prove to demonstration, that when a sovereign exercises trade, or 
a merchant is allowed the use of power, that power is, under all circumstances, and by 
whomsoever, administered; sure to be abused, and perverted to the most pernicious pur¬ 
poses. 


EXTRACT from R. Rickards* Memorial to the Court of Directors, dated 9th Sept. 1812. 

Guzekat Cotton. 

“ 32. The next occasion of the Honourable Court’s displeasure was a representation by 
the house of Forbes and Co., and Bruce, Fdwcctt, and Co. in January 1810, of the ruinous 
price which cotton had attained in 1809, begging Government to withdraw its competi¬ 
tion for a season from the market, and offering to supply, at its actual cost, the quantity of 
cotton they might require to purchase for the Company’s China trade in the current year, a 
proposal in which Government then thought it expedient to acquiesce. 

“33. On this heaij ; it will only be necessary, to premise , that the Company take the 
cotton of their own dj|tricts in Guzerat in kind, partly as revenue and partly otnerwi&e,at 
a reduced price, and that for any additional quantity wanted they enter the general market 

. as 

__ : _ t _ 

- i 

* Vide Evidence annexed. Also Evidence, ^ril 1831, Ans. 2321, et seq. 

f Vide Examinations, 19th July 1831; and for this Extract, vide Ans. 2846. 

t Vide Evidence. March 1831, Ans. 2000 to 2091. 

§ Vide Evidence, April 1831, Ans. 2313 to 2550. 
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as purchasers ; in which view the merchants thought that the Company’s competition was, 
at least, one cause of the high prices of which they complained, and solicited that the 
effects of its removal might at all events be tried. r ,, 

“ 34. In the Honourable Court’s animadversions on this transaction they are pleased to 
assume the following .as facts, viz. That the Company exercise no monopoly in their own 
cotton districts, or throw the least obstruction in the way of private buyers. That their 
servants only take from these districts the amouiU of the established revenue in cotton. 
That this is accounted for to the ryots at a price equivalent to the general market'rate 
of the season ; and that they do not exercise power or influence to get the commodity 
‘ at a less price than the said market rate, or thau the owners are content to sell it at; ’ 
admitting, at the same time, that if this were really the case, there ‘ would then be at 
least a consistency between the alleged cause ami the alleged effect.’ Their compe¬ 
tition in the general market is also supposed to be attended with ho injuryjwhatevcr in 
its effects. 

“ 35. From some of the more partial statements entered on the public records, it is 
possible these inferences may have been deduced; and I have no doubt that these are 
both the conviction and intention of the Honourable Court, as well in reference to their 
own ryots as the merchants residing under their authority in India. But the real state 
of the case is widely different:—Their records contain unequivocal proofs of the follow¬ 
ing facts, as 1 pledge myself, if necessary, to exhibit in the official reports‘of their servants, 
and an uninterrupted series of orders by the local Government. 

u First, That the Company monopolize the cotton in their own districts, or at least of 
the tulput or government lands, taking not puly the whole revenue of this district in 
cotton, but the ‘ surplus ’ produce, at the reduced price fixed by their servants. Thus, 
let us suppose the whole produce of the tulput district to be as 10, of which the grain 
produce is 2 and the cotton 8. 

“ The Company’s share of revenue will be in ail 5, but of the cotton only 4 

“ The remainder of the revenue is grain, convertible, according to the esta¬ 
blished usage, into a money-payment; but for this cottou in kind is 
also substituted, and therefore takes another share, or. 1 

** There then remains ‘a surplus,’ the unquestionable, exclusive, and allowed 
right of the cultivators, of.. ... .;. ... 3 

over which the Company can have no possible claim but that of absolute 
force; yet this is also taken from the ryots at a reduced price fixed by 
their servants, making .. — 8 

or the whole cotton produce of the district, without leaving any portion of the avowed 
share of the ryots at their own free disposal. 

The produce of the tulput lands of the Broach collectorship in cotton is estimated on 
record at 12,000 or 14,000 bales; that of the free lands at 3,000; so that the Company 
monopolized in this collectorship, in the first instance, four-filths of the whole produce. 
The remaining fifth belongs to the actual proprietors of estates, called Grassias and 
WuZeefatlers, and whose rights as such are undisputed; of these it is recorded in 1808, 
that the commercial resident attempted to take their produce on the same term as that 
of the tulput lands; the Wuzeefaders strenuously resisted, the commercial resident 
loudly complained, a reference was made by order of Government to the judge of the 
district; and through his interference, the Wuzeefaders conformed to what was called 
the common practice of the pergunnah. It would seem from the record, that the Wuzee- 
fadevs only submitted to this system in 1808; though the orders of Government, as seen 
in their proceedings, uniformly required the whole produce to be appsopriated to the use 
of the Company. r 

“ Secondly, Thnt this monopoly is a continuation of that established in 1791, under 
Scindiu’s government, and retaining some of Its features, is thereby calculated to keep up 

tho 
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the original sense of : .ts injustice, and to level our Government, in the estimation of the 
natives, with the despotism which preceded it. The plea of perpetuating the practice of 
the old government is ou*ly good in relation to usages whose proved utility may have 
rooted them in the attachment of the people; but no justification of the rapacious exac¬ 
tions of a Mali rat ta fouzdar, and the more especially when even the pretence of 
antiquity cannot be advanced to lay claim to our respect. 

Thirdly, That this monopoly has been uniformly authorized, and even required by 
the orders of Government, from the first of our footing in Guzerat, to the positive 
exclusion of all private buyers from the Company’s districts; though such a measure 
is now declared to be contrary to the iutention and understanding of the Honourable 
Court. 


Afpendix , 
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11 Fourthly, That this monopoly has had the effect of nearly doubling the price of 
cotton in Guzerat. 

u Fifthly, That if the Company were now to relinquish this monopoly, and the trade 
were thrown open, the price would materially fall; whence it follows, that the Com¬ 
pany's interference not only raises the market price of the article to buyers generally, but 
that the Company's agents still withhold from the ryots that market price which their 
own competition has materially contributed to enhance. 

“ Sixthly, That this cotton is taken from the cultivators in the first instance, without 
any price being either fixed or intimated ; the reduced price is only pronounced at the 
close of the season, after all the cotton has been disposed of, and sent off to Bombay ; it 
not being right, as the report observes, ‘ to fix it at the commencement of the season, 
when the price is high and expectation great, lest it might, perhaps, create some degree 
of discontent among the ryots. 

u It follows, from this rule and the orders of Government on which it is founded, that 
the price of cotton is fixed by the agents of the buyers alone, i. e. by the judge, the col¬ 
lector, and the commercial resident, who exercise the whole civil authority of the dis¬ 
trict over, generally speaking, a slavish, patient, and forbearing people; and that the 
settlers are, in reality, allowed no voice in the value of their own commodity, or even 
suffered to know what they shall get for it, till after it has been far removed tiom their 
reach and the country, by previous exportation to Bombay. 

“ Seventhly, That orders wefre issued for a further reduction of price, if practicable; 
and that the*servants to the northward thought it their duty, in pursuance of these orders, 
to offer it as their opinion, that a further reduction of ten or twelve per cent, might be 
unobjoctionabiy effected. 

“ Eighthly, That this further reduction of price was not meant to be attended with a 
corresponding diminution of revenue, although the payers of this revenue are avowed 
to be the only sufferers by the reduced price of their cotton. 

“ Ninthly, That Government, on this very report, and in reference also to the 
Honourable Court’s orders of the 30th April 1806, expressed in December following their 
expectation, always tantamount in its effects to mt order, to the northern servants, that 
the price of the Company’s cotton to the ryots should be fixed at ten or twelve per cent, 
lower than the same class of people get for it in the neighbouring Mahratta pergunnah. 
The Company’s price to the ryots has consequently been always under, and in 1809 was 
thirty rupees per candy, or tweoty-five per cent, under the general market rate. What¬ 
ever may be said of the Company’s right to the revenue cotton at this reduced price, it 
is .for the Honourable Court to judge bow far it should also be applied to the * surplus’ 
cotton, which the ryots have certainly an exclusive right to dispose of, if thev please, in 
the general market; but which, contrary to the declared intention of the Honourable 
Court, it is thus seen they are positively restrained from selling:—and, 

“ Finally, That though the Honourable Court’s orders of 30th April 1806 evidently 
refer to a general reduction of the price of cotton, to save a branch of trade to the western 

ii. 4 Z 2 side 
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side of India, which it was otherwise expected to lose, yet the views of their servants in 
India never extended beyond reducing the cost of that portion which was intended to 
constitute the Company’s annual investments to China. It isVemartyrtble that the object 
of the Honourable Court's orders was thus wholly defeated. They 4 intended good, but 
produced in their operation a material aggravation of the very evil which the Court pro¬ 
posed to remedy. By their servants withdrawing a large portion of cotton from the 
ryots, or sellers", at a reduced price, and the other means recurred to, to give effect to 
these orders, the residue of the commodity became materially raised in price hi the 
general market. 

“ 39. On the head of competition in the purchase of cotton I shall, for the same reason 
as adduced in the 36th paragraph, say but little. All I ever advanced on this head was, 
that the Company’s competition was one, though not the sole cause of the high price 
which cotton had obtained in Guzerat; the undue competition of the private merchants 
another. The Honourable Court, however, insist on the latter fact, and cj,feny the former 
altogether, on the authority of a report to this effect by the commercial resident at 
Surat; yet, if the Honourable Court will be pleased again to refer to the records of 1809, 
they will find the same commercial resident avow, in the very same year, and when not 
personally accused himself of injudicious acts or heedless purchases, that, * on the 11th 
March he had every hope of purchasing cotton at moderate rate*,’ whilst, on the 25th 
following he adds, * it has been unfortunate, however, that the Honourable Company’s 
views were publicly known at Broach before he received his orders, and the consequence 
was such ati immediate influx of competitors as to occasion a considerable rise in the 
market price. By withholding for a day or two, I, however, was enabled to conclude 
engagements for about 1,400 bales, packed at 150 to 151 £ rupees per candy, being one 
to one and a-lialf less than it had risep to at first; but it immediately afterwards obtained 
155 and 156 rupees, at which it has since continued.’ 

“40. In 1798, the commercial resident at Surat was first employed to purchase cotton 
(I believe about 2,000 bales) for the Company. If the Honourable Court will please to 
refer to their diaries of that period, they will sec a series of mysterious proceedings, with 
injunctions to the strictest secrecy in this trifling purchase, and merely that the price of 
the article ihight not be affected by the Company’s competition, or obsatcles thrown in the 
way by a knowledge of their intentions. 

“ 41. Just before I quitted the Council Board, a letter tvas received from another com¬ 
mercial agent, ordered by Government to purchase timber, in which he remarks, ‘ I 
have, in consideration of the tendency which the Company’s wants always have to raise 
the market, entrusted this business also to Mr. Crokondcii’s management, and he has 
sent trusty people, fully instructed, to make such arrangements as they may find practi¬ 
cable.’ 

“ 42. To multiply proofs of this description is, however, 1 quite superfluous, for the 
records are full of them. 

“ 43. Some years ago it was stated, on good authority, that seventy rupees per candy 
of cotton to the grower was equal to the average which graiu yielded. In 1808, the 
Judge of Broach observes, that thirty rupees per bhar, t. e. seventy-nine and a half ru¬ 
pees per candy, would afford a good profit to the cuitivutor. At this rate the ultimate 
exporter might expect to get cotton at 100 rupees to 110 rupees per candy to the north¬ 
ward, and therefore 120 to 130 rupees in Bombay, at which rate it would admit of con¬ 
signment to China; but when the northern price is so high, that the average of the season 
gives, as in 1809, 175 rupees per candy on the Bombay Green, there is an end of all 
profitable speculation to China by private merchants.” 

When 1 was in India, several treaties existed wjjh Native Princes, in which, where 
any branch of the Company’s trade was concerned, or likely to be promoted, stipulations 
were invariably inserted, either for a monopoly of such branch in favour of the Com¬ 
pany, or to give the Company’s agents a preference in their dealings therein over all 

private 
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* private merchants. The history of Bengal contains a series of the most iniquitous pro¬ 
ceedings founded on such treaties with the Nabobs of Bengal, both previous and subse¬ 
quent to the year 1765. In my time the most arbitrary and unjust measures were in 
like manner followed up in other parts of India, of which a specimen is given in a 
’ preceding answer. Other instances will be found in iny publication of 1813, in reference 
to treaties with the Rajahs of Malabar and of Travancore.* Various others might be 
quoted, all framed in the same spirit, find all as arbitrarily acted upon. I believe the 
same principles to be in force to the present day, of which some notable examples may 
be found in the history of late transactions regarding Maiwa opium, and treaties with 
Malwa Princes. If, however, the Company’s trade be now abolished, as I conceive it 
ought to be, as well for their own advantage as that of the public, this further improve¬ 
ment would result from it, that we should be relieved from the disgrace of these rela¬ 
tions with independent or allied states, and from the stigma of imposing terms on them 
which nothing but the dread of our power could induce them to submit to. When, 
therefore, gentlemen urge that it is but just the Company should be allowed to enter 
the markets of India like all other traders, but with the advantages they naturally 
derive as merchants from the employment of their “large capital,” and from long- 
settled commercial establishments in various«parts, let the plausibility of this argument 
be compared with the numerous treaties, or articles of treaties, here adverted to, with 
the whole series of their commercial records, and the compulsive exercise of both their 
power and influence in the procuring of those goods in which they have chosen to 
deal; and tiien let any impartial arbiter say, if lie can, whether the Company ever 
did, ever could, or are ever likely to enter the field of Indian Commerce as fair com¬ 
petitors ;—the tiling is absolutely impossible. 
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Query V.— Wjiat is the System pursued by the Company in the con¬ 
duct of their Commercial Transactions in England; and have their 
Proceedings proved prejudicial or advantageous to the general interests 
of Indian Commerce ? 

. 

Answer .— Tub goods imported into this country by the Company from India and Mr Maekillnp. 
China are sold at public sales regularly held, and their exports are chiefly purchased by 
contract, in nearly the same manner as the transactions of individuals arc managed. 


As the Company are large importers of Indian produce to England, the market is Manchester Cham- 
very much ruled by their determination to sell or to hold, and thus an increased degree her of Commerce 
of uncertainty attends the prices of the articles they deal in, and the operations of private 
merchants are thwarted, their calculations defeated, and their interests injured. 


The system pursue*! by the Company in the conduct of tfceir commercial transactions Glasgow chamber 
iiv England is not much noticed or directly felt in this quarter j but they are considered of Commerce, 
dangerous competitors in some of their purchases, profit, on their own admission^ not 
being always their primary object. * 

X I am 


Vide Rickards’ Speeches, App. 9, p. 131. 
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I am not acquainted with the details of their management at home, hut I imagine that 
any body, constituted as the East-India Company is, must necessarily have the means 
of injuring the general interests of trade, by glutting or narrojying thf market according 
to its own real or supposed advantage, or its expectations of embarrassing private 
competitors. 


All exports to India having ceased for some years, this question can only refer to the 
Company’s management with respect to the imports. This comes under two heads, the 
sales of their own imported goods, and the sales of those of private merchants. The same 
objections, though to a smaller degree, owing to the greater extent of the market, the 
greater number and the greater activity of the competitors, apply in England as in India 
to a trade carried on with the funds of the State, and avowedly without primary regard 
to profit. It perplexes and distracts all regular commercial speculation, and sets the 
ordinary calculations of regular trade at defiance. ? 

With respect to the Company’s management of the sales of private goods, I am not 
in possession of the details; but I believe that considerable pains have been taken since 
the commencement of the present Charter lor the accommodation of private merchants. 
The duty was repealed by the Act of 1813, the charges have been reduced, and the 
declarations of sales’ on many goods, instead of being periodical, are now governed 
entirely bv the wishes and convenience of the proprietors. Notwithstanding these 
accommodations, it is to be inferred from the statement submitted to Parliament, that 
private sales are considered by the public more convenient than those effected under the 
auspices of the Company, for the charges and profits of the Company on the sale of 
private goods have gradually fallen off in amount from 1814-15 to 1828-29, having 
been in the first year £220,668, and in the last but £122,152.* 

Under the former Charter, the Company was authorized to charge a duty of five per 
cent, on private goods, besides warehouse-rent and charges of management, and the 
goods could only be sold at the periodical sales of the Company, which by statute was 
empowered to regulate the conditions, f Had the system been persevered in, it is a 
matter of certainty that not a pound’s worth of Indian goods would have been com¬ 
mitted to the Company’s management. 


The system recently pursued by the Company has been to obtain funds in England 
without direct trade; and they have opened their treasury in London to receive money 
for bills on India, and have purchased bills in India on London, secured by goods con¬ 
signed to them. The first of these measures failed, because :hey proposed to draw at a 
higher exchauge than the parties remitting could afford to pay; and the second has been 
very limited, and but for the state of the money market in Calcutta in 1830 and 1831, 
would have been nearly inoperative. 


The import of tea being the most important part of the Company’s commercial 
transactions in England, our observations will be principally directed to it. 

The monopoly of this trade by the East-India Company is productive of almost incal¬ 
culable loss to tbe country. 

When trade is'free tbe supply of commodities adapts itself to the dejnand without any 

interference 

* Papers relating to the Finances and Trade of India and China, 1830, p. 48. 
t 33 Geo. III. c. 52, s. 101. 
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interference of Government; but the Legislature, in order to ensure a regular supply 
under the monopoly, provided in 1781 that the Company should always keep a stock in its 
warehouses equal t<ui year’.! consumption, and it is in evidence (see Mr. Melvill Q. 4300, 
of 1830), that the remains, on the average, twenty months in the Company’s ware¬ 
houses before it is put up for sale. Now it is well known that fresh tea sells in every 
market in the world at a considerably higher price than old tea, ahd yet the regulation 
alluded to effectually prevents the British community from ever purchasing fresh tea. 

It was one of the regulations under which the importation of tea was confined to the 
Company, that whenever the price on the continent of Europe should be below the price 
in this country, licenses for the importation should be granted to free traders. Now it 
appears by the evidence taken before the Parliamentary Committee as to the value of tea 
samples procured by the India Board from ports on'the continent of Europe and the 
United Stated of America, that in any of those countries tea may be purchased very 
much below the price of the Company’s sales. But the protection afforded by the Act 
of 18th Geo. II. against exorbitant monopoly prices, which have subjected the country to 
an enormous annual loss, lias been withdrawn, inadvertently, we presume, on the part of 
Government, by the repeal of that amongst iqany other Acts relating to the customs, by 
the 6th Geo. IV. c. 105. 

The upset prices of tea at the Company’s sales are composed, in addition to the fair 
first cost, of loss on the Company’s exports to China, and of rates of freight, and exchanges 
and charges, far beyond what the free trader would incur, thus making the upset price 
not what the Legislature intended it to be, but a fictitious estimate of the cost; the con¬ 
sumer however has no alternative but to pay the price, for there is no other party from 
whom he can purchase. 

To China the British merchant is now prohibited.from exporting the manufactures of 
liis country, and the consequence is, that the Americans have for several years been, and 
are now, engaged in carrying on a very extensive and lucrative trade in the export of 
manufactures from Great Britain to China. (See the evidence of Mr. Bates, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Everett, &c.) 

The Americans likewise carry on a considerable trade in exporting Turkcy opium from 
Europe to China, which the British merchant is prevented from doing. 

The exports to China by the Company are stated in the evidence before the Select Com¬ 
mittee to be Jaid in about sflx or seven per cent, dearer tliau by the houses which manage 
the American trade from this country to China (see Mr. Bates, 3383, of 1830); they are 
also conveyed at higher rates of freight than they would be by the private trade; these 
circumstances must necessarily tend to limit the consumption of such exports, by raising 
the price at which they can be afforded. 


The most important of the Company’s commercial transactions in England is in tea, 
and the system pursued in the conduct of that article is highly prejudicial to the general 
interests of the nation. 'At Hamburgh and the ports in Holland, as well as in North 
America, the average price, under the system of free trade, does uot exceed Is. 6". per 
lb.; but in this country, the East-India Company, by their monopoly, exact an average 
price of 2s. 4d. per lb. exclusive of the duty, being lOd. per lb. more than what it is sold 
for at Hamburgh, in Holland, and North America, uqd what we should obtain it for if 
the trade was released’from this oppressive monopoly.. The high price which it occa¬ 
sions in this necessary article is far beyond the means of many, and is so importaut to all 
as to cause the necessity of the greatest economy in its use; hut a reduction of 1«. 8a. 
per lb. (being lOd.'in the price, andtfonsequently 10d. in the duty) would enable millions 
to enjoy this, cheering beverage, aiuPat the same time would extend its consumption to 
more than double the quautity now required, thereby giving a most important addition 
to the revenue. 
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In reply to this question, I would beg leave to refer the Hoard of Commissioners to 
Part IV. of my work on India, lately published, in which a sketch is given of the Com¬ 
pany’s commercial and financial history from the date of thci»first charter in 1600; but 
entering more into detail from the year 1765, or the date of the Dewanny grant. The 
former period exhibits the Company in a continued series of difficulties and contests, 
sometimes striving with enemies and rivals for superiority, and sometimes struggling for 
existence. Competition in trade was til ways their greatest dread, anil often threatened 
them with extinction and ruin. They appear, therefore, at this time, to have contracted 
heavy debts both at home and abroad. Subsequently to the Dewanny grant, the Com¬ 
pany’s trade was supported by large sums annually furnished frodi the territorial revenues, 
till in 1793 a crorc of rupees, or £1,250,000, was annually appropriated by Act of Par¬ 
liament to this purpose; and in no printed or published account that I have yet seen, 
have these liberal advances been satisfactorily accounted for s the statute hook, on the 
contrary, abounds with Acts of Parliament between 1765 and 1793, and afterwards to 
1813, passed to relieve the Company’s commercial distresses.* In and previously to 
1813, all the great commercial towns of the kingdom called aloud for an opening of the 
Indian trade; the Court of Directors, on the other hand, vigorously opposed it. The 
discussions of that day may still be refef-red to, as containing useful and instructive 
lessons. The advocates of free trade not only set forth the most powerful arguments 
against the injustice and absurdity of monopoly, but insisted on their means of extend¬ 
ing our commercial intercourse with India far beyond anything that had been effected 
by the East-India Company, and enumerating many of tile manufactures of Britain that 
were likely to find a sale in the East. The Company, on the other hand, insisted that 
the expectations then entertained by British merchants as to the advantages of an open 
trade, were mere delusionthat if opened, all who embarked in it would be ruined; 
that the abolition of the Company’s aominercial privileges would be the destruction of 
the whole Indian system ; that the trade of India was carried to the highest pitch of 
which it was susceptible by the operations of the Company, and that any further exten¬ 
sion of it, such were the prejudices of the natives, was impracticable; with many pages 
of declamation in the same strain. They further added, on the same occasion, that if the 
Indian trade were opened to the ontports of Britain, the most ruinous consequences 
would ensue. “ The immense interests,” they observed, ,f which the port of London, 
with all its descriptions of merchants, tradesmen, tea-dealers, factors, brokers, dyers, 
packers, caleiulcrers, inspectors, labourers, ship-build£rs, ship-chandlers, ropemakers, 
ship-owners, mariners, and all their train of establishments, warehouses, wharfs, docks, 
yards, premises, shipping, formed in the course of two centuries, would all be involved by 
the opening of the trade to the ontports, the Company’s periodical sales interfered with, 
and their very large property in warehouses and other buildings deteriorated; in short, 
all the institutions, public and private, of the capital for carrying on the Eastern trade, 
would be shattered or broken down. " 

These are the predictions set forth on both sides in this interesting discussion; and 
with the mass of facts now before us, it does not require uncommon sagacity to discover 
which of the parties in this contest were the true, and which the false prophets. 

From this overstrained zeal of the Court of Directors (natural enough, it must be ad¬ 
mitted) to protect the* interests of their monopoly,$ there can now be no question as to 
their proceedings in England having been conducted in error as to the true nature of 
this trade, and its susceptibility of increase, and that the limitations and restrictions 
hitherto imposed to favour*the monopoly have, in a national view, proved highly preju 
dicial to the geueral interests of ludian commerce. 

‘Although thi% discussion is now a matter of history, and chiefly of importance as a 
lesson or guide for the future, l have noticed it hefe.for another purpose, and that is, to 

^ t bring 

* Vide Rickards’ India, vol. ii. p. 596 to 604. t Vide Evidence, July 1831, Ans. 8747, et seq. 

1 Vide preceding answers, and documents referred to. 
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brin" forward a grievance as connected with the system pursued by the Company in 
England, which has never ypt been duly attended to. In the strenuous Opposition given 
hv the Court of Directors in 1813, to the opening of the trade, they persuaded Govern¬ 
ment at last not to allow of its being extended to more than twelve ports of the .United 
Kingdom; and such is the case at present. The consequence is, that East-India goods 
bonded at any one of the said ports cannot be removed to any other port without the 
merchant trading therein paying the whole duty (and this duty in mauy instances enor¬ 
mous), as if the goods were taken out for actual consumption. Indian commodities are 
thus subject to unjust restrictions from which all other goods are free, inasmuch as all 
foreign merchandize hut East-Indian may be removed under bond to and from sixty-six 
different ports of the United Kingdom. 


Query VI.— Does the necessity of their effecting a large Remittance to 
England, without primary regard to Profit, operate detrimentally or 
advantageously upon Commerce, and to what extent j and could a 
similar Remittance be conducted through Private Agency, and with 
what effects ? 

A/isicer —The purchases made by the Company in India with the view stated, operate 
very detrimentally to the private merchant, and their proceedings must have proved pre¬ 
judicial to the general interests of Indian commerce, from the sudden fluctuation in prices 
of produce which they have caused ; similar remittances might be conducted through pri¬ 
vate agency without such injurious effects. 


The Company’s purchases of produce without a primary regard to profit, have had and 
can not fail to have a very injurious eftect upon commerce; for the fact of so powerful and 
lavish a body being known to be desirous either of purchasing or contracting for any par¬ 
ticular description of prodifte, has generally had the immediate effect of raising its price, 
and thereby of excluding the merchant, who buys only with this object in view. In many 
cases the rise in price from this cause has been destructive of the interests and prospects of 
the private merchant. We see no reason to doubt the practicability of effecting remit¬ 
tances to this country, both through private agency and otherwise, to the full extent of the 
Company’s wants, with perfect security to themselves, and without the disadvantages which 
have hitherto attended their remittances in produce. 


The necessity of such 'a remittance is in itself an evil, and seems to me a powerful 
reason for making it by the cheapest channels. On the grounds stated in the answer to 
question the 4th, I believe those channels will be found in the transactions of private 
trade which lead to reduction in cost and increase of consumption. To the extent of such 
results would be the advantage to commerce generally, and to* the Indian Government in 
particular. 

The commercial residents are comparatively ignorant of, and indifferent to, the stateof 
the home market. *They have in thecollector’s treasury a ready supply of cash for their 
purchases, have no very pressing impest in the result of their consignments, and conse¬ 
quently may he reasonably expected to overlook many circumstances to which those en¬ 
gaged in trade, as a pursuit involving their success in life, must necessarily devote the 
minutest attention. 
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Appendix, The necessity of effecting a large remittance to England, without primary regard to 
No. 4. profit, must unquestionably operate detrimentally to commerce, and ia an extent propor- 

roniinued. tionate to the extent of*the operation. The object of commerce bejfig to distribute over 
Trade with India: the globe, at the cheapest rate, all the various commodities applicable to the comfort and 
Answus to Queries, enjoyment of mankind, whatever disturbs the natural equilibrium of prices must be inju- 
Manchester Cham- rious to commerce. To make heavy remittances, without regard to profit, must, of ncces- 
ber of Commerce, sity, u/iduly advance prices at certain periods and places, and as unduly depress them at 
and East-India others ; and these fluctuations will be found to exceed in extent the amount of the dis- 
Committcc. turbing cause, and will produce further injurious effects, through the uncertainty and 

hazard they occasion to the commerce pursued, on other principles, by the private mer¬ 
chant. The second part of this query, vis. “ could a similar remittance be conducted 
through private agency, and with what effect,” is perhaps the most important and the most 
difficult question in the series. This Board, however, does not hesitate to answer, that, to 
the best of its knowledge and judgment, such remittance could be conducted by private 
agency, and it believes with effects which on the whole would be beneficial. It must be 
borne in mind, that the commodities which constitute the remittance referred to are already 
brought from the East to this country. The practical inquiry therefore is, would this 
branch of business he taken up by private merchants, if it were abandoned by the Com¬ 
pany, and how could the proceeds be placed at the disposal of the Company ? The primary 
requisites for the undertaking are capital and enterprise; the existence of which to the 
necessary extent, it is presumed, will not be doubted. The next requisite is adequate 
motive, and in this the difficulty may be supposed to lie; for it being understood that the 
Company often import with a certain prospect of loss, from the necessity they arc under 
of providing for their large periodical payments in England, business which must be 
undertaken with such a prospect would not be entered upon at all by private merchants. 
But the necessity on the part of the Company to have such remittance made, combined 
with the resolution of the private merchant not to trade, knowingly, to loss, would, it is 
believed, overcome the difficulty, by operating conjointly on exchanges and prices, and so 
produce that relative correspondence of markets which admits of and stimulates to healthy 
and active business. 


Mr. Mackillop. The amount invested in indigo being in some years small and in others extensive, has 
occasioned fluctuation in prices, and proved prejudicial to the regular course of trade. 
The large extent of the Company’s purchases in latter years, has occasioned indigo to sell 
at high prices at Calcutta, and thereby encouraged an increase in the cultivation, so as now 
to yield a supply beyond the consumption, necessarily followed by ruinously low prices in 
this country. 

It is not improbable individual's may have been deterred from entering into the manu¬ 
facture of silk from believing the Company would always provide a supply equal to the 
demand in Europe, and knowing that the extent of the investment would be less regu¬ 
lated by the prudential considerations that govern the transactions of private merchants, 
than by the necessity the Company are under of bringing home extensive funds annually. 


Mr. Larpent. When the Company goes into the Indian market to buy, for remittance, indigo, sugar, 
or cotton, they fix the pric*e for the season, and that price is seldom calculated upon the 
state of the home market; for the sovereign does not trade on the principles of an ordi¬ 
nary merchant* to whom profit on the average is the condition of supply. In the natural 
course of trade, if there be an excess of production on any article, the merchant must 
speedily adjust the balance between supply and demand, or he is ruined. Not so the 
sovereign, whose servants press business to increase their commissions, and in whose 
concerns the action of a commercial’ I 068 -upon such a mass of revenue and political 
resourcesi s not soon perceptible, and when felt, its recurrence is not soon prevented, and 

certainly 
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certainly not prevented without a very severe pressure upon the community, from the 
extent of its dealings. The article of indigo is an instance of the correctness of the above 
reasoning. 'y • 

. The Company raised the prices in Calcutta by buying for their remittances without 
regard to the state of the home market or to the consumption * Thus a stimulus was 
given to production, and we are now suffering from the re-action. The Company saw 
their error (in 1830), and retired from the trade; and the depression in price occasioned 
by this change of system has been ruinous. In the home market, too, the effects of a body 
iike the Company trading are very injurious ; what they buy, without regard to profit 
and loss, they sell also in the same manner, without judgment, and often at an enormous 
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A STATEMENT of the Annual Produce of East-lndia Indigo for twenty Years, 
commencing in 1811 and ending 1830; also the Annual Consumption durin/fhe same 
Period, computed by an Average of Four Years; and the Stocks in the Public Ware¬ 
houses at the close of each Year. • 



YEAH. 


Annuel Produce 
of thu 

East-lndia Company’s 
Possessions. 




Chests. 

• 

1811 .. 

• * 

ft a 

21,000 .. 

B B 

1812 .. 

• • 

ft a 

23.500 .. 

ft a 

1813 .. 

a a 

ft a 

22,800 . . 

ft a 

1814 .. 

a • 

• a 

28,500 .. 

a a 

181/5 .. 

, , 

a ft 

30,500 .. 

a a 

1816 .. 

• • 

• • 

25,000 .. 

a a 

1817 .. 

• • 

• a 

20,500 .. 


1818 .. 

a a 

ft • 

19,100 

a a 

1819 .. 

* . 

• * 

20,700 .. 

a a 

1820 .. 


a ft 

27,200 .. 

a a 

1821 .. 

a • 


21,100 .. 

ft a 




-- 238,900 




“ 3,890 

1822 

• a 

• a 

25,700 .. 


1823 .. 

a • 

ft a 

29,800 .. 


1824 .. 

a a 

ft ft 

24,100 .. 


1825 .. 

• a 

ft ft 

43,500 .. 


1826 .. 

• • 

• a 

' 28,000 .. 


1827 .. 

• • 

a ft 

45,300 .. 


1828 .. 

• • 

a a 

30,000 .. 


1829 .. 

• • 

ft a 

43,200 .. 

a a 

1830 .. 

ft a 

a a 

32,100 .. 


1831 .. 

• 

• a 

"1 

30,000 suppose 


l °) 33i»7°o 


33 . 17 ^ 


Annual Consumption, 
being an avenge 
of the 

previous Four Fears. 

Stocks in the Public 
Warehouses at 
London and Liverpool, 
31st December. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

22,200 

• 

26,900 

22,500 

29>500 

22,800 

24.500 

23,000 

24,900 

23,200 

30,400 

26,900 

25,700 

27,000 

23,500 

26,500 

24,000 

26,400 

19.700 

24,200 

14,500 

*5,300 

9,800 

26,000 

8,200 

25,300 

13,000 

06,500 

12,200 

23,500 

16,400 

27,300 

22,300 

28,900 

22,800 

31,000 

31,100 

33,ooo 

31,200 

32,800 

37,600 

34,500 • 

35,700 

ft 

0 


* See the following Statement, showing die 
the increased quantity produced, 


Company’s purchases in tile free of increasing stocks at high prices, and 
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AVERAGES of the Value of a Chest of Indigo.: 


Exchange 
in Jitnuory at 
Calcutta. 

1 

r 

t 

— 

——---- 

Average Calcutta Trice. 

• 

s. d. 

2 0* 

1823 

£. 8. d. 

90 0 0 

>822-3 

263 a’ 273 Rs. p’ md. = average 268 

1 ll£ 

1824 

no 0 0 

1823 

265 a’ 285 — = — 275 

2 0* 

1825 

4* 

0 

0 

0 

1824 

216 a’226 — = -t- 221 

2 2 

1826 

100 0 0 

1825 

220 a’ 250 — = — 235 

2 0 

1827 

[110 0 0 

1826 

262 a’ 271 — = — 266 

2 0* 

1828 

<30 

O 

O 

O 

1827 ( 

230 a’ 248 — = — 239 

1 11* 

1829 

O 

O 

O 

1828 

260 a’ 285 — = — 272 

1 11* 

1830 

Cji 

Ct 

O 

O 

1829 

206 a* 217 — =. — 211 

2 0 

1831 

0 

0 

1830-31 

174 a’182 — sss — 178 


— 

Price per Maund. 

( 

Exchange in January. 

Cost 

per Chest in 
January. 

Price in London. 

182 - 2-3 

Rupees. 

268 

1823 

8 . 

2 

d. Mound*- 

0 * a ’ 3i P* Chest 

£. 8 . </• 
94 15 6 

£. 

90 p’ Chest 

1823 

1823-4 

275 

1824 

1 

Hi 

— — 

94 3 2 ; 

110 — 

1824 

1824-5 

221 

1825 

2 

0 * 

f* 

80 vi 5 1 

i 

140 — 

1825 

1825-6 

235 

1826 

2 

2 

— — 

89 2 1 | 

100 — 

1826 

1826-7 

266 

1827 

2 

0 

— _ 

93 2 0 . 

110 — 

1827 

»o 

1 

00 

239 

1828 

2 


— — 

87 B 8 

80 — 

1828 

1828-9 

272 

1829 

1 

11 * 

— — 

93 ■> 4 2 

70 — 

1829 

1829-30 

211 

1830 

I 

11 * 

— — 

72 6 2 

55 — 

1830 

1830-1 

178 

1831 

2 

0 

— — 

62 3 0 

45 — 

1831 


9 ) 2165(240 1 
18 









16 

36 

• 


• 

- 

*1 
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COMPANY'S INDIGO. 


-——-- 

Purchased in 
Season. 

Sold in 

• 

Average Sale Price. 



£. s. d. • 

1819-20 

1820 

070 

1820-21 

1821 

none purchased. 

1821-22 

182a 

0 10 9$ 

1822-23 

1823 

0 10 2£ 

. 1823-24 

1824 

0 9 4 

1824-25 

1805 

0 11 53 

° 9 4 

1825-26 

1826 

1826-27 

1827 

089 

1827-28 

1828 

0 7 5 

1828-29 

i 8«9 

O 5 3 $ 

1829-30 

1830 

0 4 


But though these evils are inseparable from the union of the commercial and sovereign 
character, the main question still remains unanswered. If three millions sterling are 
wanted in England for territorial purposes, how are they to be obtained ? Perhaps the 
best way to find a satisfactory answer is, *to analyse the present trade between England 
and India: 

1st. There are required to pay the territorial charges in England ... £3,000,000 

2d. A demand for remittance of savings, private family expenses in 

England, &e., estimated, at least ... .. 1,500,000 

3d. There is the return for the outward trade, about. 3,00(1,000 


Together £7j500,000 


These returns must be made through commerce, whether in the hands of the Company 
ur of individuals- It is the produce of ludia that in some way or other must, when brought 
to England directly or circuitously, satisfy all these demands. The skill and management 
in effecting this object must materially affect the result, and with the result the prospe¬ 
rity of the trade both of India and Great Britain. If too great supplies of Indian produce 
are brought direct from fhenee, dcraugemeut at first in the sale markets at home, and 
next in the purchase markets abroud, arc the inevitable consequences. If, to remedy this, 
specie be abstracted from India, a fall of prices in India will immediately ensue, which 
will stop the import into India of British manufactures, where introduction has been 
occasioned by their cheapness at home, and which cannot bear any fall of price in sale 
in India. In fact, the remittance trade of India has been for .some time past a very 
dangerous one; the increased demand for remittance has already occasioned an over 
import of many Indian articles beyond the wants of the home market; and if this is 
checked by a substitution of bullion, the outward trade is injured, and India suffers from 
a change in prices, and in the value of all its property and produce. 

In such a trade, therefore, every thing depending upon skill and judgment, every 
reasoning upriorj. should induccJhe Legislature to trust to individual interest rather than 
to the operations of a large comply, especially if that company be sovereigns also; and 
to give thd private merchant every advantage, no country, especially one yielding an 
article of. such universal consumption as.tea, should be taken out of the sphere of his 
operations. The trade left to itself would soon fall into its natural channels. 
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The mercantile community of India, though depressed formerly by the existence of the 
Company’s monopoly, is now quite adequate to any operations required for remittance 
to Europe. The danger of combination against the Company is ptirely/diimcrical. There 
would soon be a commercial community, branching either from India or Europe, or 
both, in China, Singapore, &c., adequate to bring home the teas, and to manage the 
home trade as it now docs the large Indian country trade. 


The Company’s interference in the buying market in India, which never fails to pro¬ 
duce a very injurious and unnatural rise of prices, destructive of the natural order and 
principles of trade. I have explained in evidence* that this rise of prices is of no con¬ 
sequence to the Company, who trade on a capital supplied annually from the revenues, 
and to whom profit is therefore no consideration; but ruinous to private merchants, to 
whom profit is every thing. The commercial transactions of individuals are most mate- 
terially injured by this interference ; and the injury will infallibly continue as long as the 
Company are allowed to supply themselves jin India with funds or investments , either for 
the Home or the China market. 

It has been proved by several witnesses in the late examinations, and the fact is indu¬ 
bitable, that whenever the Company’s commercial agents appear in the Indian market as 
buyers, the price of the commodity in demand is immediately raised ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty per cent. It is raised, in fact, above its natural price; the legitimate operations 
of commerce arc disturbed; the prime cost and charges exceeding the sale proceeds, 
private merchants are seriously injured, sometimes ruined; the means of remittance 
between India and England greatly obstructed j and the commercial intercourse of the 
two countries tiiereby cramped within narrow limits, which might otherwise be incal¬ 
culably extended. This is a serious national evil, which nothing but the entire abolition 
of the Company's trade can effectually remedy. 

But the Company’s advocates, never at a loss for specious argument, dwell with pecu¬ 
liar complacence on the Company’s “ large capital of their just right to turn it to the 
best account, by entering the general market on the same footing as private traders; and 
that the latter have no good reason to complain of the Company’s competition, merely 
because the largeness of their capital may give them advantages oyer the holders of smaller 
funds. A large capital, it may be observed, is u'o objection iu' any country or market, 
but the reverse, provided it he subject, as other capitals are, to the natural laws and 
chances of trade, without which there can be no fair or legitimate competition. But 
besides the glaring absurdity and injustice, as a general principle, of a sovereign trading 
in his own dominions, the mischief in this case is not from the Company’s competition as 
large capitalists, but from their entering the market without any real trading capital at 
ail. If there be any truth in the official accounts submitted to Parliament, this one fact 
is as clear as day, that ever since the year 1765, the Company’s trade has been wholly 
supported and carried on by large sums annually supplied from the revenues of India. 
Being thus furnished from year to year witii artificial means of -support, their trade is 
prosecuted with a reckless indifference as to profit or loss. The Company, for example, 
have no occasion to care for actual loss to the extent of 10, 20, or 30 per cent, on any 
annual adventure, being assured in the next year of their one or two millions from the 
revenues of India, just as if no such loss had occurred. The Company may therefore pro¬ 
secute trade under a series of losses from year to year, which would soon reduce legiti¬ 
mate merchants to bankruptcy. They have not tile same cause to be scrupulous about 
the prime cost of goods, as private merchants have, to whom profit on the returns is of 
vital importance. Under such circumstances, to hold yrX the Kast-India Company as fair 

/ competitors, 

* Vide Evidence, 23d March 1830, Answer* 3188, 3511.. Also 3d March 1831* Answer 1146, ct seq. And 21st 
April 1831, Answer 2508, et seq- 
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competitors, is mere delusion. It is, on the contrary, obvious, that if the surplus revenue Appendix 
and loans of Indiaiwcre but sufficiently productive, the Company, in their present united ^ 

character, would possess tfie means of effectually crushing the private trade. 

Trade with India 

Answers to Qncnr'. 

The inconveniences and disadvantages to the private traders from bringing the revenue Mr. Crawford 
of the State, to which profit or loss must be matter of comparative indifference, into 
competition with their capital, must be so obvious that 1 need hardly dwell upon them. 

It is only necessary to look at the accouut furnished by the Company, to sec the capri¬ 
cious manner in which the public funds are likely to be applied to such a purpose. In 
the first year of the Company’s speculations, the sum invested in indigo was about 
£20,000. Next year it was more than treble this amount. In the succeeding year, this 
lust amount itself was more than trebled. In the following year the amount invested 
fell off by 30 per cent. In the following it rose to be higher than ever. In 1827-28, 
the amount iuvested was £716,000. Next year it was less than half this sum ; and in 
the last year of the statement the investment«ivas nearly doubled again. While no power 
can increase the demand, the violent and injurious fluctuation iu trade, which must be 
the consequence of the public revenue being employed one year in the purchase only of 
the twentieth part of the staple produce of a country, in another of a fifth part, and in a 
third of a tenth part, as has been the case in the Company’s purchases of indigo, may 
readily be imagined. Indeed, the account exhibited by the Company shows the enor¬ 
mous amount of the fluctuations which have taken place, and which, 1 believe, are un¬ 
precedented in any commodity of the same description. In the first year of the Com¬ 
pany’s speculations, the price per muund paid wa$ but sicca rupees 157* Next year it 
was 50 per cent, more, and in the third year very nearly 100 per cent. more. In the last 
year the price was near 40 per cent, less than in the third year. 

The silk trade is of a far more objectionable character, in so far as the state is more 
directly implicated in all the operations connected with its management. 


• « 

QiJery VII. —In what Modes, and upon what Terms, have Remittances 
been effected between England and India, or India and England, and 
between the principal places of Commerce in India and Asia with each 
other; and to what extent, and with what degree of regularity are the 
operations of Foreign Exchange and Remittance conducted by European 
Native Merchants, as a distinct or separate business ? 

Answer .— Presuming that the question refers to the mode and terms by which the Mr. 1,1m 
Company have effected* remittances from Iudia, I have to state that they have effected 
remittances, . 

1st. By direct consignments of merchandize to England. 

2d. By consignments of bullion. 

' 3d. By bills of exchange remitted by the Indian Governments. 

4th. By bills drawn upon the Indian Governments. . . 

5th. By supplies furnished tbe^anton treasury. 

6 th. By repayment of advances rnhde in India to the King’s Government. 

As the proceeds of these several modes .of remittance arc realized at various periods, 
some short and others more protracted, the rates necessarily contain a compensation, in 

the 
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the nature of interest, for the period between the advance and tlie realization of the 
money. < £ 

A remittance by consignment of merchandize is realized at a more protracted period 
than by a bill of exchange at twelve months date ; and the proceeds of a hill of exchange, 
drawn from England-upon India, arc realized at a shorter period than a bill drawn from 
India upon England ; whereas the proceeds of a remittance through China are realized 
at a still more protracted period than by the other modes. 


The rates thus adjusted are as follow :— 

Upon all the Company’s Transactions from 1814-15 to 1830-31. 

Per Sicca Rupee. 

A. (/. 

II v sales of consignments of merchandize to England direct from India ..." 2 l-/(* 

Bv coii'igmnents of bullion direct from India in the years 1821-22, 1823-24, 

1827 28,1829-30 . . 1 10-40 

By consignments of bullion from China, paid for by drafts of thesupracargocs 

upon Calcutta, in 1829-30 and 1830-31 , ... . 1 10-93 

By •>> s of exchange remitted by the Indian Governments in 1829-30 and 

1830-31 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 990 

By hills of exchange drawn upon the Indian Governments in 183051 • ... 1 9-31 

By supplies furnished the Canton treasury for the provision of the lea invest¬ 
ment ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 4*21 

By repayment of advances made in India to the King’s Government ... 2 10.3 

As respects the Territorial branch, separately considered, the commerce pays 

for each rupee 2 3’81 

( 

From an inspection of the above rates, the advantage or disadvantage of each mode of 
remittance may be gathered. 


I understand this inquiry to embrace the whole commercial and pecuniary dealings 
between the countries to which it refers; and 1 answer, that remittances, in that large 
sense, have ordinarily been effected in the course of trade, and that the terms on which 
they have been effected have, in each instance, defended upon the out-turn of the mercan¬ 
tile adventure. The balance remaining due has been settled by a remittance, in the limited 
and usual sense of the expression, that is, by a payment in bullion, and the terms have 
been the intrinsic value of the remittance less the charges incurred in making it. The 
Government of India, combining a commercial with a political capacity, has in the same 
manner effected its ordinary remittances by means of trade, and occasionally, when those 
means did not answer, has effected them by sending bullion, and more rarely by purchasing 
bills from private merchants.. Its remittances by mean 9 of trade, I believe have, on an 
average, proved much more profitable than the out-turn of bullion remittances: those by 
private bills less so. As the course of trade leaves due a large- balance from China to 
India for opium, cotton, &c. and a large balance from England to China for teas, there is 
obvious advantage in tKis channel for the remittance of the funds required by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for its large payments in England. The remittances of those funds com¬ 
pletes the circuit of the transactions between the three.countries. 


Glasgow Chamber Remittances to India from Great Britain are generally made by balls of exchange, 
of Commerce. From India ^to Great Britain by bills of exchange, pr/'juce, bullion, or specie,- the rate of 
exchange, Calcutta upon England, has been very steady for several years past, being from 
lOd. to lx. 11 </. per sicca rupee for bills-at six months sight; London on Calcutta, 
lx, 8d. to 1». 9d. per sicca rupee; from Calcutta and Bombay to China the balance of trade 

is 
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is always greatly against China, which has consequently to make large remittances to 
India in bullion and specie. The extent of business in exchanges betwixt Calcutta, 
Bombay, and England, is very considerable, and is conducted with the utmost regularity ; 
but we are not aware that it has yet become a distinct or separate business of any Euro¬ 
pean house. 4 # 


Remittances have been and are now made on account of private merchantsj either, 
as the case may be, by bills on India or on England, with the greatest facility and regu¬ 
larity ; and we learn from the best authorities that remittances ore effected in the same 
manner, to great extent and with perfect regularity, between the principal places of com¬ 
merce in India, both by Native and European agents. 


Remittances between England and India, and India and England, are regularly 
effected by means of bills of exchange, and of specie. As there is a larger amount 
requiring remittance from India to Great Britain than from Great Britain to India, few 
bills, comparatively, are drawn in Great Britain on India, but there is a constant 
exchungc on London in Calcutta and other commercial towns of the East. This exchange 
fluctuates according to circumstances, within the customary limits imposed on the exchange 
operations of all countries, viz. the cost of the transmission of the precious metals. Specie 
is frequently transmitted to and from India, in consequence of which, undue fluctuations 
in exchange are checked and corrected. With the exchanges between the principal places 
pf commerce in India and Asia the member# of this Board are not minutely acquainted, 
but exchange operations do exist between such places, and are conducted both by Native 
and European merchants, but banking is pursued more as a branch of general business 
than as a separate trade. 


Previously to the renewal of the present Charter, and indeed for some years after 
it, bullion formed a considerable portion of the remittances to India; but when the 
exchange on London to Calcutta fell below 2s. 3d., the quantity very much decreased. In 
India the ease is reversed, and bu'llion has lately been in the course of extensive shipment, 
and will continue so no doubt as long as the exchange is scarcely at a bullion level. 
The only check to exports of bullion from Calcutta will be an improvement in the 
quality and a reduction in the cost of its raw produce, with diminished duties bore. 
From most parts of Asia returns to Calcutta are mainly in bullion. Bills from China to 
a large amount sometimes come. Government bills too are frequently drawn at Bombay 
on Calcutta, remitted for th£» purchase of opium ; and the Bengal Government have also 
purchased private bills in Calcutta on Bombay. I think we sold about £20,000 just 
before I left India. The operations of foreign remittances and exchange are not con¬ 
ducted as a distinct and separate business, but the internal exchanges are almost entirely 
managed by native shroffs as an exclusive business. 

The Government advertises for the purchase of bills drawn against consignments. Such 
consignments are sent to the Company’s warehouses for inspection, and if the quality 
be approved of, and the estimated value, cash to the exteut of two-thirds thereof is ad¬ 
vanced on the bills, which with the bill of lading are sent to the Court of Directors. On 
tlie cousignces satisfying the Directors of the due payment of thebills,tlic goods are handed 
over to them. The goods are in all cases required to be landed in the East-India Docks. 


The Govertirnent remittances between the ports and Presidencies have been effected 
by bills in general; and when bills could not be negotiated at the Presidencies, requiring 
supplies from Bengal on equal or more favourable terms than the Government could 
• ii.5B effect 
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effect a cash remittance, the cash has been remitted. The same system has been pur¬ 
sued with China, but casli has seldom been forwarded; and I only ref collect one instance 
and on that occasion the remittance was sent back without being handed. 1 he remit¬ 
tances required in England have been effected principally through the Honourable 
Company’s trade, direct ami indirect, through China, and occasionally by cash remit¬ 
tances, when the Calcutta sicca rupee, after paying freight and insurance, has yielded 
Is. \0hd- I ain unable to state, from iny own information, what the out-turn ot the 
Honourable Company’s mercantile transactions have been, and what the rupee has 
yielded, but a reference to the accounts of the India House will show. 


Air. Craw ford The Calcutta sicca rupee, which contains 175*9 grains of pure silver, is- equal intrui- 
sicallv to 26*15f/., and is reckoned in sterling money ot 24*056. In exchange It used 
ordinarily to be reckoned at half-u-crown, or 2 f. 6d. This rate seems to have been early 
assumed in converting the British pay of the troops into, Indian money.. Thus, a cap¬ 
tain’s pay of 10.v. per diem was estimated, and continues still to be estimated, at lour 
sonat rupees, although the hitter, a money of account only, be four and a-half per cent, 
less valuable than the sicca rupee. During the existence of the monopoly, the Company 
was the sole, or at least the great and principal remitter, and I kno\y no other way ot 
accounting for the exchange being continued at 2s. 6 d., or above it, except its having 
been so arbitrarily fixed by the principal remitter. When the currency of this 
country became depreciated, the nominal rate of exchange rose, and I have myself 
received, from houses of the first credit in Calcutta, bills at the rate of 2.«. Od. per sicca 
rupee. I have, indeed, been told of its having been as high as 2s. 10£d. Dds happened 
when the depreciation of the English currency was at the highest, or from 1812 to 181o. 

I have at the same period received five guineas per ounce of standard gold remitted m 
bullion, and if it were worth while, could produce the account sales. The exchange 
continued after the opening of the trade, down to 1819, at from 2s. 6 d. to 2. /£d. • and 
in 1821, as the currency of Great Britain was righted to its just standard, it fell to -*•, 
beyond which it has not since risen. 

If the import trade of the East-India Company into India be objectionable, and its 
abandonment seems to admit the fact, the export trade appears to be liable to equal, and 
indeed to weightier objections. In this, however, the Company still perseveres, con¬ 
fining the commodities it deals in at present to indigo, raw silk, a few silk piece-goods, 
and saltpetre. The indigo is purchased in the open market at Calcutta, and, considered 
as a mere commercial transaction, is so far quite unobjectionable. An account exhibited 
by the Company shows the result of their speculations in indigo for ten years, ending with 
1829-30. According to this stnteinent, the remittance made on the whole period gave 
a return of Is. ll£d. nearly for the sicea rupee. For the first seven years, 
exhibits a profit of £349,040, and for the last three years a loss amounting to £291,455, 
making the net gain on ten years’ transactions only £57,585, or little, more than one 
and a-half per cent., which I think can hardly come under the denomination of a mer¬ 
cantile profit. The account, however, exhibits internal evidence of being nothing 
beyond a there estimate. The invoice price (Jo&snot include a shave of the general 
charges of 1 the commercial establishment, nor Warehousing charges in India, nor interest 
from the period when the advances are made from the territorial treasury, until the 
shipment of the indigo s and the charges in England, taken at the round sum of five per 
cent., are avowedly an estimate, and calii hardly be supposed to cover a due share ot the 
heavy commercial establishments at the India Hou^e, amounting, according to a recent 
document, exclusive of the rent of the India House a*»d warehouses, to above half a mil¬ 
lion per annum. The Indian charges on the whoWperiod amount to no more than two 
and a quarter per cent. Now tlie private rate of commission, including brokerage, at 
Calcutta, U three per cent., and to this must be added packing, porterage and con¬ 
veyance to the Company’s ships by a river navigation of 100 miles. The Company^ 
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'charges arc represented, therefore, as being probably little less than one-half of tho><c 
of private merchants. The fallacy of this statement is easily proved. The fixed com¬ 
mercial offices and i.‘stablisl*ineuts of the Company in Bengal in 1826-27, amounted to 
sicca rupees 9,35,178,* and the total exports and imports, exalusivc of military and 
naval stores and bullion, was sicca rupees 1,70,68,953. Here alone, then, excluding all 
minor ones, we have a charge of nearly five and a-haif per cent., or double the amount 
given in the statement. According to the Company’s statement, the advantage gained 
by remitting in indigo instead of bills, has amounted' to no more than 392 decimals of a 
plumy per rupee; but even this very inconsiderable one, I presume, would disap*pear if 
uu actual account were drawn out exhibiting the items which I have suggested. 

Of the remittance effected through the medium of raw silk, the Company has rendered an 
account for the last sixteen years, ending with 1829-30, showing a profit of £ 1,027,636 on 
eleven years,- and a loss of £223,980 in five years, which gives a total profit on the sixteen 
j ears’ operations, on a capital of £11,198,770, of about 7* l per cent. The account is more 
unsatisfactory and imperfect than that rendered of the indigo investment. The charges 
down to the arrival of the silk in Calcutta are mixed up with the cost, so as not to be dis¬ 
tinguished, and whether the rent of silk filatures, interest from the period when the mouey 
is borrowed from the territorial treasury until*the shipment of the article at Calcutta, be 
added, or allowances be made for bad and irrecoverable debts, cannot possibly be ascer¬ 
tained. The rate.of freight charged on silk is the same, or rather more than on indigo for 
the ten corresponding years of the two statements, although in private freights the latter 
be estimated at forty per cent, more than the former, on account of its greater bulk; a 
proof that this part of the statement is certainly an estimate. The same round sum of 
five per cent, for all the London charges i# made on silk as on indigo, although it be a 
commodity of double the price for the same weight. If an actual account of the silk 
investments of the Company had been given instead of an estimate, 1 am convinced that, 
instead of a profit of seven and a-half per cent., a considerable loss would have been 
exhibited, most probably, indeed, a very large one. 

In reply to the query respecting tho mode of conducting foreign exchanges and remit¬ 
tances among the English, the business of merchant, agent, and banker are not conducted 
separately ; neither, 1 believe, is this in general strictly the case with natives, although, 
among the higher classes of Hiudoo bankers, the separation is more complete. Bills of 
exchange have been known to the people of India for many ages; and as their name 
Iloondee, or more correctly Hindi, implies, were introduced into Lower Bengal by the 
Mahomedaifs. In all the principal commercial towns of Bengal these native bills of 
exchange are easily obtained upon any other considerable place, and in n few towns, even 
upon places beyond the limits of India. Bills drawn at Benares on Calcutta, at twenty 
days’ date, may generally be discounted at one per cent., which I understand to be the 
same rate at which the bills of European merchants or agents are discounted. Formerly 
the native bankers had private posts or expresses, but at present avail themselves of the 
conveyance of the general post. At Calcutta, bills may be obtained front European houses 
of business on London, Liverpool, Canton, Bordeaux, New York, &c., and the exchanges 
on London, Madras, and Bombay are regularly quoted iu the price-currents. At Canton, 
bills of exchange are drawn on London, Calcutta, and Bombay, and the rates are regularly 
quoted in the printed price-currents of that place. The same is the ease at all the European 
settlements in the Eastern Islands. In the latter, except Java, where the Dutch nave 
introduced the guilder, the Spanish dollar, divided into a hundred parts, is the universal, 
.cheap, and very convenient currency. This extends even to.Canton so far as concerns 
foreign commerce, all articles of trade being there quoted in the Spanish dollar, with the 
exception of the two great staples, raw silk and tea, and occasionally of cotton wool. The 
rate of exchange between Cantciq, the Eastern Islands, and Calcutta, was formerly fixed 

by 

«. -—————————————-_____ - ■ — - - " 

* Return of all Commercial Offices and Establishments under die Presidency of Bengal.—Report of 1831, p. 672. 
—Wilson’s Review of the External Commerce of Bengali Tables, p. 16. 
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by the Company at the rate of sicca rupees 209 for 100 Spanish dollars. The par, looking 
to the quantity of pure silver in the Calcutta sicca rupee and Spanish foliar respectively, 
is 210*8 per 100 dollars. The exchange, when left to regulatt. itself, has fluctuated, taking 
Canton for the example, at from sicca rupees 200 to sicca rupees 205 for bills drawn at 
thirty days’ sight. is to be recollected that there is a charge at Calcutta of two per cent, 
for the coinage of standard silver, and an additional one of from one-fourth to two and a- 
lialf per cent., if it be not standard. 


To a question so general,I may remark, that remittances from India to England, and 
vice verst/, are conducted on the principles that regulate the exchanges in the transactions 
of all other parts of the world; but there is no class of men in India, that 1 am aware of, 
whocounue themselves exclusively to this branch of business; unless it be some of the 
old shroff establishments (native bankers), who formerly had extensive business in bill 
transactions, confined, however, entirely to the interior of India, but which is now greatly 
diminished by the facilities afforded by the public treasuries in different parts of the 
provinces drawing on each other. 


I have not the means of answering this question with precision. The officers of 
account at the India House can readily, I imagine, show the result of all transactions 
between England and India, as well as the rate at which supplies have been furnished 
to and from China, and the financial records of the Government will explain how they 
have been transmitted between other quarters. I can venture only upon a few general 
remarks: 1st, as to the supplies from England to India; I am not aware that during 
the period under review, any goods have been sent to India with the view simply of 
remitting funds there; and the Company’s import trade in that couutry being now 
altogether inconsiderable, it can scarce be worth while to discuss whether, and bow, it 
should be carried on. 

The remittances from India to England have been made chiefly in goods, with occa¬ 
sional consignments of bullion, and a very small amount of bills on private merchants. 

I presume the Company have well considered the expediency of excluding from their 
ships the main article of traffic between Cbina*and India, opium. Remittances between 
other parts of Asia are always made in bullion or by bills, chiefly by the sale of bills; 
and though much is left to the discretion of the several officers in charge of treasuries, 
and I am far from supposing that the management has always been good, it does not 
strike me that any other course can be pursued. Local circumstances do not, I appre¬ 
hend, admit of that free competition which would be our bgst guarantee against loss by 
exchange. I can only, therefore, suggest that the provoking embarrassment whicli arises 
out of our continuing to have four currencies, may be removed as speedily as possible. 


The whole business of remittance and exchange between the different countries of 
India, and between India and foreign parts, is as regularly conducted in that country, 
and on the same principles, as between any or all of the commercial states of Europe; 
the remittances required by the Company for necessary political payments in England 
may therefore be - as securely effected, and more to tbeir own advantage, aswell as that 
of- the public, through the medium of private agency or dealers, than in the mefhod 
now adopted. * * 
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Query VIII.— Whether, and by what means, the Funds required for 
Territorial purposes in England could be regularly supplied, and the 
Government effectually secured from Loss by bad Bills, were the 
Executive Authority in India to cease to carry ori Trade; and at what 
rate it is to be expected that such Remittances coukl be realized? 

Answer .— Oth hr countries besides India have to make large annual remittances to 
Great Britain for interest on their public stocks, which is accomplished without their 
respective governments putting on the character of merchants, and consequently 
through the instrumentality of private commerce. The sum annually required by the 
Court of Directors in England from India must of course be paid over to them through 
the medium of bills of exchange, which may either he drawn by the Company in London 
on their Treasury in Calcutta, and sold on the public exchange, like other bills of 
exchange, for the best obtainable price, or the Government in Calcutta may there, in 
like manner, buy ami remit mercantile bills on London. There might occasionally 
appear to be considerable loss to the Company by such exchange operations : but this 
loss would be apparent rather than real, for the Compauy would probably obtain a 
higher average rate of exchange on these btil transactions than they have been accus¬ 
tomed to realize by their remittance# in merchandize. The only difficulty that exists in 
the ease is in the extent of the amount so required to be remitted. By making the 
change of system gradual, this would be overcome, and the change might probably be 
facilitated by making an alteration in the Company’s system of payments, whereby a 
part of the sums now paid in this country might be transferred for payment to India ; 
and it may be worth consideration, whether the 24 per cent, import duty now payable 
in India on imports from this country, might not be levied here at the time of shipment, 
without producing much inconvenience. , 

In reply to the inquiry, “ by what means the Government could be effectually secured 
from loss by bad bills," we candidly own that, we know of none. As regards drafts on 
India, issued in London, there could be no risk to the Company, and with respect to 
mercantile drafts on England, purchased in India, the Company must be conteut to take 
that degree of risk which is borne by merchants, and which, from the nature of things, 
is incidental to such operations ; but the same caution and foresight which govern the 
conduct of the private merchant will equally protect the corporate body; and they need 
not subject themselves to the danger of a greater rate of loss than falls on the private 
merchant. This risk, like others dependent on mercantile operations, resolves itself 
into a moderate average loss, and must necessarily be less mischievous and embar¬ 
rassing in the operations of a great Company, possessed of unbounded credit, than to 
the private merchant. The inquiry would almost seem to imply, that the Company are 
supposed now to get home their remittances free from any risk of loss j but if a fair 
calculation be made of the cost and proceeds of their different mercantile investments 
for remittance (always excepting their unjust monopoly of the tea, trade), it would 
probably be found that their losses on these investments considerably exceed any they 

would be likely to sustain on bills. 

% 

The inquiry, at what rate it is to be expected that, under other arrangements, their 
remittances could be realized, scarcely admits of a positive answer. This Board sees no 
circumstances in the transfer of mercantile business from the Company to private mer¬ 
chants which ought permanently or seriously to affect the rates of exchange. If the 
same quantity of commodities continue to be transmitted front India to Great Britain, 
and from Great Britain to India, the average rate of exchange might be expected to 
remain the same. * * 

Losing markets check shiphtmits; gaining markets encourage tliem j and the ex¬ 
change wijl, as usual, vibrate uW one direction or the other, according as one or 
other of these two states prevails; but these vibrations have their natural limits, and 
there always exists a strong tendency to an equilibrium. 
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Were the executive authority in India to cease to carry on trade, we have no doubt 
the funds required for territorial purposes in England might be regularly supplied, and 
the Government Effectually secured from loss by bad bills. Tty*. simplest ami safest mode 
of obtaining such funds would undoubtedly be, by opening the Indian Government trea¬ 
sury in England for money against drafts on the Indian Presidencies. On the other 
hand, the Government in India might remit from thence the bills of private merchants 
of undoubted solidity, at short dates; and, if thought necessary, the bills of lading for 
the produce against which such drafts might be drawn, could be lodged in the hands of 
the Government till such bills were accepted in this country j besides which, the Govern¬ 
ment in India might occasionally find it advisable to remit from thence in bullion or 
specie, which of course it would he their duty to do whenever such a mode would yield 
a more favourable exchange than could be procured from private merchants, and which 
must always be regulated by the price of bullion ; it must be obvious, however, that 
were the Company’s trade entirely to cease, private bills would be more plentiful, and 
the character of mercantile transactions with India would be still more secure. 

A very favourable means of making remittances through China from India to Great 
Britain will be one of the benefits attending the opening of the trade from this country 
to China. 


We have already stated our belief, in answer to Query VI.,'that remittances might be 
made to England to the full extent of the Company's wants, by various means, were they 
to cease to carry on trade. 

They might open their treasury in Leadeuhall-street for money against bills on the 
Indian Governments; they might at,, the same time make remittances in bullion or 
specie, us favourable opportunities of doing so occurred, from ludiu to this country; 
occasionally, too, undoubted bills might be purchased (or as is practised by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States in remitting the interest of loans payable in Europe, advertise 
for such bills with two unexceptionable indorsements), but we would particularly press 
upon the attention of the Board the mode of remittance by respondentia, as being one 
which is free from many of the objections that apply to other private securities, and 
which is at present practised by merchants to great extent in effecting remittaneps 
between India aud China. 


This inquiry embraces two points, viz. 1st. The existence of the funds required for 
territorial purposes in England $ 2d. The command of those funds. As far as commer¬ 
cial intercourse between Englandand India is concerned,'I do not conceive that the 
existence of such funds would be materially affected by the Indian Government ceasing 
to carry on trade. The trade which they now carry, on would, as far as it might be pro¬ 
fitable, be taken up by private merchants when they left it off. I think too that the 
command of those funds would still be within the reach of Government, even after they 
ceased to trade, although they could not expect to obtain them on better terms than 
those of a bullion remittance, which would be less favourable than the out-turn of their 
mercantile adventures, or than the rate established by the Jloard of Control. 

If the Indian Government should cease to trade between India and China, and between 
China and England, there would unquestionably be a hazard that the funds required for 
territorial purposes in England might cease to exist, or cease to be readily available for 
that purpose. In my reply to the sixth head of inquiry, 1 have explained the mode in 
which those funds are obtained under the present sy^K.n. After the* abandonment of 
that system, by Government ceasing to trade, the supply of tea from China might be 
interrupted, which would cut off the supply of the requisite funds in England; and if 
that interruption occurred for a season .or two-, or were repeated several times, it seems 

probable 
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probable that the national taste for tea in England would change, and would never 
return. That risk is guarded against at present by the stock of tea required by law to 
be kept on hand. It is effected by the advocates for opening the tnrile to China, that 
the measure might greatly increase the demand for English manufactures. Were that 
effect to follow, it would proportionally reduce the funds made available by the China 
trade for the territorial purposes of the Indian Government in England. 

. Assuming that the China trade were'not liable to interruption on the new system,Hnd 
that it still brought available funds to England on the same scale as the present system, 
the Indian Government wotdd be exposed to the hazard both of loss and of litigation in 
obtaining the command of those funds by means of private bills. Experience alone can 
determine the amount of that hazard, or of the expense at which it might be guarded 
against. The Government would also be liable to have the hurdest terms imposed upon 
them which the circumstances of the case would permit, and could never expect them to 
be more favourable than the out-turn of a bullion remittance. 

The remittance constantly required from India to England on the Government account 
is a disbursement for which India receives no return, and may be regarded in the light of 
a national tribute. To that remittance have to be added the funds required for the use of 
private individuals, for which, in the same manner, no return is made to India. The total 
amount of this tribute is so large that the payment of it requires to be facilitated as much 
as possible, both by fostering the resources of India, and by promoting a demand for her 
products on the part of other countries. If this great duty be not attended to in both its 
parts, India may come to be unable to satisfy the exactions of England. Whatever 
augments the surplus produce of the country will enable it the better to bear the burden 
ire have laid upon it. * 


The transmission of property between India and England is of a twofold character: the 
interchange of commodities in trade, and the remittance to England by the Government of 
India of a tribute, or what is equivalent to a tribute, taz. that part of the salaries of public 
functionaries which is sent to'England; the retiring pensions of those who have no longer 
any functions to perform, and the interest on the debt: no return being made to India 
for these. 

• 

individual merchants, who know well that their interests will suifer from an injudicious 
selection of the commodities they export, as well as from incautious expenditure in the 
conduct of their operations, will be more quick-sighted and economical than the officers of 
Government, or a Board of Trade can be expected to be, who have not the slightest interest 
in the eventual proceeds of such shipments. Executive governments will therefore rarely, 
if ever, gain in an open trade, in competition with private individuals, though the latter 
may be occasionally ruined by the fluctuations caused by the large seals of operations of 
the former. Since the trade with India has been thrown open, tne'EasUlndia Company 
have experienced how little able they are to compete with tne private merchant, and have 
nearly abandoned the field to him; but the Indian Government still continues to ship mer¬ 
chandize in reimbursement of the territorial charges paid in England; and the Company 
have held out that it is the best, and indeed the only practicable way of effecting that 
reimbursement; but it may be assumed, and I think without fear of contradiction, that 
private merchants now import from India, in addition to the merchandize shipped 
by the Government,nl^the products of that country for which a market ean be found 
in Europe, at prices that will repay the cast of production and transport, and give a 
very moderate profit to the importer; and.that, iperc the Government to cease to. ship 
vierchandize t that merchandiz^qra superior selection, would also bn imported by the 
private merchant. , 

It would, therefore, be wiser in the Indian Government to follow the example of the 
Company in abandoning trade, and, instebd of merchandize, to transmit the tribute in 

bullion, 
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bullion, which it could do on equal terms with the merchant. But it would be still better 
to reimburse England for her outlay through the medium of bills of exchange, either drawn 
in London on thd - Indian treasury, or bought at the Presidencies from the merchants,* to 
whom, in the rate of exchange, a small profit would be included tor transmitting the bullion. 
Whatever articles of merchandise, in addition to those interchanged in the course of trade, 
admitted of being seiitto Europe with greater advantage than bullion, the merchants would 
nt^fail to discover, and no more coin would be sent out of the country than was necessary 
to cover the balance. 

As to'tlic loss by such remittances, instead of making the reimbursement in current 
rupees at the Board rates, it might amount perhaps to near twenty per cent. But the loss is 
ideal, and its amount immaterial; since, if the territory now pays in India only ten current 
rupees in reimbursement of the pound expended in England, which ten rupees when 
remitted or consigned to England yield only net 16s., the territory will appear to have 
saved, and the commerce to have lost, 4s.; but 4s. less in surplus profit will have to 
be applied in liquidation of Indian debt. Were the surplus profits to cease altogether, 
either from a change of system or from misfortunes in the Company’s trade, the Board rates 
could not be sustained a day, and the actual rates of exchange must be at once resorted to. 

The toss by remitting bills instead of bullion would be merely the small profit alluded 
to, as, whenever the difference between the rate of exchange and intrinsic par exceeded 
materially the cost of transmitting bullion, the bullion itself would be sent. 

If this view of the subject be correct, the same reasoning will apply, whatever may be 
the amount to be remitted from India; but it is impossible uot to feel the wish that an 
operation so prejudicial to the welfare of India, and to the increase of trade with that 
country, may be rather diminished in extent than increased. 


If the Eost-India Company ceased to export goods from India, their place would be 
supplied hy private merchants; and I can have no doubt Indian .produce would be im¬ 
ported to the full extent the markets of Europe would take off, with the prospect of mo¬ 
derate benefit to those engaged in the trade. It follows that, under this system, means 
would be afforded of effecting remittance of part of the sum that the Company must yearly 
bring from India for the payment of their home disbursements; and the mode of effecting 
that object would be by the Government of the Presidencies of India purchasing the bills 
of exchange on England of the shippers of goods, the bills so drawn to be collaterally 
secured by the bill of lading, and policies of insurance for the goods shipped, the amount 
of the bills of exchange in each case to have reference to the value of the goods, in order 
to guard against loss by the fall of markets. In this manner, doubtless, remittances could 
be annually effected, but their extent must necessarily depend on the encouragement 
afforded by the state of the European markets; for private merchants would be guided by 
the cost of goods in India, and the probable result of their sale in Europe, profit by ship¬ 
ments being their only object. It is therefore impossible for me to say “ to what extent ” 
these remittances would be made annually, because that must depend, as already observed, 
on the state of markets. 

I have already observed that the manufacture of silk is chiefly in the hands of the Com¬ 
pany. Supposing them to cease to be interested in that branch of business, I am not 
prepared to say that individuals would immediately embark in it to the same extent. 
There would in that case probably be a diminution in the suppl^of this article, and also 
a falling off in quality, at all events for some time. Certain it is that no Europeans hate 
hitherto engaged extensively in this business, though attempts have been made, and which, 
I presume, were riot attended with success. ^ • 

*?' The 

• These bills might be obtained with the security of bills of 1 lading till accepted; and American accepted bills on first 
London houses to a large amount are frequently in the Calcutta market. 
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* The rate of exchange will fluctuate more or less; but till there be a greatly improved 
demand for the produce of India, the exchange of bills is not likely to be more advan¬ 
tageous than bullion ; say a^out If. 11 d„ per rupee. The exports from India must increase, 
or the exports from this country be diminished, to effect a material alteration in the rate 
of exchange; and, judging by appearances, l think there is greater probability of the 
exports from this country continuing to increase than those from Indin exceeding 
what they now are, unless circumstances- shall arise to reduce the supply of cotton from 
the United States of America, or that other articles can be imported from India which 
cannot now be so with advantage. I think the East-India Company might remit,* in the 
manner I have suggested, in bills, with little or no risk of loss ; but if any risk shall exist, 
it will be much less, with ordinary caution, than must attach to the importation of goods, 
as the advance to be made for bills of exchange should not exceed a certain proportion of 
the valge of the goods assigned as security, say two-thirds. Bills drawn in India on 
England are usually at twelve months’ date : and in the arrangement I have proposed, it 
will be necessary that the consignees of the goods have the power of selling them, though 
possessing no control over the proceeds till payment of the bills, for which the goods are 
collateral security. 

ft will be understood that the foregoing observations have reference only to the trade 
with India, and chiefly with that of Bengal. The query I have now to notice refers to 
the trade with Cljiua as well as that of Bengal. While I resided at Calcutta 1 was en¬ 
gaged in the trade of that port with Canton, and since my return to this country I have 
continued to be so in a less extensive degree; but having never been in China, I am not 
prepared to afford information derived from local experience as to that country, and 1 
would therefore wish to avoid making any remarks on the subject, did not one of the 
primary objects of your inquiry appear to be to ascertain the best mode of effecting the 
remittance of a large sum of money annually of tli«j Indian revenue to this country. It 
will I think be evident, on giving consideration to its actual condition, that the trade 
from India does not afford or supply sufficient means for, 1st, the remittance of the pro¬ 
ceed- of goods sent annually from England ; 2 d, the remittance of the private fortunes of 
individuals, having (Jislmrsemenls at home, or themselves returning to England ; and 3 d, 
the amount required at home by the East-India Company. As India does not produce 
either gold or silver beyond a trifling amount, any system which would have the effect of 
draining that country of the precious metals, would prove highly disadvantageous to its 
interests. The only eligilde motle, therefore, by which that part of the Indian revenue 
required Ibi* the purposes of the home government, that cannot be remitted direct, is by 
the course now pursued of making shipments of goods from India, applying the proceeds 
thereof to the purchase in China of the tea and other goods shipped to England ; the value 
«»f the annual shipments from China being far greater than the cost of the goods imported 
into that country from England. Thus it is that the trade with China from Britain and 
from India seem to be dependent on each other. 1 have already stated .how far I think a 
change in the Company's trade with India may take place, without injury to the public 
interests as they now exist; and on this point. I ought, perhaps, to express my belief, that 
it i- only of late year* that individuals would have supplied adequate funds for carrying on 
that trade, which to a great extent has hitherto been supported by the capital of the Com¬ 
pany. As to any change in the system of conducting the trade wijti China, that is a sub¬ 
ject on which I have already said I feel myself less qualified to give an opinion. 
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To answer this question I must be informed of the return of the Honourable Company’s* 
trade. „ 
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If the Calcutta sieca currency were remitted at 2s., or l.v. 10^/., the difference between 
the out-turn and 2s. the current rupee would be as follows: 

2s. the current rupee, three millions equal .Rs. 2,58,62,000 

2s. the sicca rupee ... ditto . 3,00,00,000 


41,38,(XX) 

2.r. the current rupee, three millions equal 2,58,62,000 

1«. 10 id. the Calcutta sicca yipec, ditto 3,20,00,000 


Rs. 61,38,000 


If the remittance were made at the rate of the intrinsic par of Jhe silver currency of 

would be at the exchange of 2.?. 2\d. 


England, compared with the Calcutta sicca rupee, it 
vide page 63*of Mr. Wilson’s Report; and at this n 


rate 

Three millions would equal . Rs. 2,71,69,811 

At the rate of 2s. the current rupee, aqd 116 ebrrent, ru-j^ 5862,000 


pees the 100 sicca 


Rs. 13,07,811 


If it were required to remit money from England in aid of the finances, in the event of 
war, the sum saved in India by the services of the three Presidencies, for purposes of 
retirement, and the education of children in England, amounting to about one million, 
would be available, and might be secured by bills at a rate more advantageous than the 
importation of bullion ; and if the natives of India enter more largely into the export 
trade of their country, it is probable that they would prefer realizing the out-turn of 
their speculations through the medium of the Government bills than trusting to a return 
of goods. 

So long as there is a surplus in India to meet the demands of.fine Home Treasury, 1 am 
of opinion the surplus may be remitted in bullion, and that j^'tfill make no difference 
whether the surplus receipts arc sent home or locked up in the Indian treasuries; and 1 
do not apprehend that any inconvenience would be fejii'from a scarcity of currency to 
carry on the retuil business of the country; the supras in this case would be gradually 
withdrawn from the circulation, and would be rejnaced by hoarded treasure. Although 
I am of opinion that it will make no difference whether the treasure is remitted or locked 
up in the Indian treasuries, I am of opinion that it will make a great difference to the 

* country 
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"country whether the treasure be sent home or laiti out in India in the production of 
goods for the home market. Should there be no Indian surplus to remit to England, it 
will then be necessary to raise the deficit by loan; and in this event inconvenience may 
be experienced by suddenly withdrawing too large a portion of the currency from the 
circulation at the Presidency, where paper money so largely enters into the currency, and 
would require being converted into specie before it could be made irvailable for a remit¬ 
tance. In this case it would be cheaper to raise the amount required by loan in England 
on the security of the Indian revenue, and remit the interest, which would become a 
charge on Indian territory. 


I think that the discontinuance of trade by the executive authority would tend to en¬ 
large rather than contract the existing channels of remittance; but it seems to me that 
the amouut of remittance is susceptible of great reduction. I anticipate little or no dif¬ 
ficulty in providing a great portion of military and other stores in India. 

By the removal of all restrictions on the settlement of the civil and military officers 
retired from the service, some deduction in the amount of pensions payable in England 
might follow. 

By discontinuing all bills for the interest on Government loans, not already guaranteed 
by the Company. * 

By substituting a more economical form of home government, which I conceive may 
be done without the slightest diminution of efficiency. The people of India may be said 
to pay at present for three governments. . 

Sources of supply for home wants would be found by the sale of government bills on 
India, by bills drawn in India, purchased from the resident mercantile community, or 
from American and other foreigners bringing letters of credit to Calcutta on houses in 
London; by bullion, if unfavourable rates of exchange were proposed. In all com¬ 
mercial bills there must be some risk, but there would not be greater there than 
elsewhere; and I understand in Europe government remittances are constantly effected 
through such channels. Bullion would always be a resource against any combination 
of the Calcutta merchants to obtain undue advantages in exchange, if such combinations 
were probable, which I do not think from the present number of persons engaged in 
the trade of^the two countries, and which may be expected to increase. 

I have not taken into consideration remittances via Canton, because I doubt the 
policy of the India government relying on the China trade to provide the means, directly 
or indirectly, of defraying any part of its territorial expenditure; but so long as the 
exports from England arc less than its imports from China, there would always be a 
balance available for that purpose. With an equalization even of exports and imports 
between China and England, the returns for India opium might continue to afford a 
channel for remittance to London. 


The present rate of exchange, drawing on England at twelve months date, is Is. 10f/., 
at which I received a remittance a few days ago. Drawing on India, I am told that the 
present exchange is' L. 8d. to Is. 8 £d. Allowing five per cent, for the twelvemonths’ 
interest,' the difference vhpuld scarcely be more than one halfpenny, which may be con- 
Vnlered to the drawer fn nbgland as the price or value of his security in receiving money 
in hand instead of bills. IfShe Company, therefore, could draw on India for the whole 
of the funds required for territorial purposes, there would be entire security and no Toss 
in the operation. * The estimatetNunount, however, namely, £2,685,459,* is at present 
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lar too great to make it practicable to draw on India for the whole, without greatly 
depreciating the^rate of exchange. The most important consideration, therefore, is how 
the charges payable in Kngland may be reduced. These* charges, according to the 
estimate submitted to Parliament, are the following : 

Interest on part of the Territorial debt ... ... ... £ 8/5>00() 

Expense of St. Helena ... . ... ... 90,054 

Political charges incurred in England . 1,720,405 


Total ... £ 2,(585,459 


The first item may as well be paid in India as in England, if, as I believe is the case, 
there be nothing contrary to the obligations of public faith in doing so. . The second 
item, considering the object, is so enormous, that it is difficult to believe that it might 
not be very greatly reduced. The neighbouring island of Ascension, not so easily de¬ 
fended as St. Helena, is maintained by ITis Majesty’s Government for fewer hundreds 
than St. Helena costs thousands of pounds. Of the third item, the heaviest, no particu¬ 
lars that I am aware of are given in dctaildn any document laid before Parliament; but 
in the Appendix to the Report of 1831, page 178, there is an abstract giving the actual 
charges for 1828-29, and the probable ones for 1834-35, being £1,720,405. The first 
particular here is c< political stores,” estimated for the last-named tear at £350,000. 
The Company has given up its export trade as unprofitable, and it is therefore very 
unlikely that they can send out stores more cheaply than merchandize. The whole, or 
very nearly the whole of the civil, military, r aud naval stores might be purchased more 
cheaply in the market of India than it is possible for the Company to send them out; 
and such as could not be so purchased, might easily be obtained on contract, payable on 
delivery. To show that this is practicable, it is only necessary to refer to some of the 
particulars of these stores, as they are detailed in the account of exports from 1828. 
For apothecaries’ wares, apparel, wrought copper, cordage, glass and earthenware, 
hardware and cutlery, bar and cast iron, leather and sadlery, machinery and mill work, 
stationery, musical instruments, &c. alone, the declared value is about £270,000. All 
these are mere articles of merchandize, and there appears to be no earthly advantage 
in the Company sending them out on their own account. Connected with the political 
stores is the political freight, amounting, exclusive of £<30,000 per annum for the passage 
of troops outwards, which might also be paid* in India, to £95,000, being 27 per cent, 
on their prime cost. These two sums being saved, would reduce the sums to be drawn 
for on India by from £400,000 to half a million per annum ; or including payment for 
“ the passage of troops,” by a sum exceeding this last. The large sum of £475,405 is 
the estimate for the “ pay to officers on furlough and retirement, and for ofF-rcck- 
onings.” Of this amount, the off-reckonings at least migbt.be paid in India, where the 
clothing of the troops ought to be made up. Indeed, some part of them is, 1 believe, 
already so paid. Eventually, and as early as can be done consistently with good faith 
to vested interests, the whole amount might be so paid. For political charges general, 
absentee allowance to civil servants and expenses of Tanjore commission, &c., the charges 
on the treasury of England amount to £400,000. Of the “political charges general” 
amounting to £350,00t), there is no specification whatever in any of the accounts, but I pre¬ 
sume they allude exclusively to the offices, establishments, anil contingent expenses of the 
home administration. This immense sum, which greatly exceed the expenditure of any 
corresponding department under the administration of the Cre.m, and which appears to 
arise to a considerable extent from much supererogatory lt^ibur, will uo doubt be dimi¬ 
nished on a revision of the system, and reduce the necessjjy of drawiug largely on India. 

After reducing the charges to be disbursed fr opKKtia Home treasury to the lowest 
practicable standard, the obvious course appears to be to draw bills op the Indian 
treasury to the utmost limit that may be practicable, without depreciating the rate of 
exchange, and to remit the balance in bills dr bullion from India, as may be found most 

advantageous. 
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advantageous. The suggestions which I have thrown out would seem to show that the 
disbursements from the home treasury might be reduced in time to about one-third of 
their present.amount, or r.f least to a sum not exceeding one million per annum, instead 
of £2,685,459. 


There is no more necessity for the India Company to trade itself for the purpose of 
buying warlike stores than there is for the Government of Great Britain to do so to buy 
Russian hemp or Indian saltpetre; contracts with individuals might effect the object. 

Payments of pensions, interest of debt, might be placed iu England, as in ail civilized 
countries such like operations are performed, by commerce. During the war, subsidies 
and monies for military purposes were placed all over the Continent through the means 
of individual agency, and ultimately of commerce. 

The jealousy of the Legislature to preserve the monopoly of the home money market 
to its own government for borrowing, lias hitherto prevented the Indian government 
from contracting for loans in this country ;»but it cannot now he maintained that such 
a protection is necessary, when every State in Europe and America borrows in England. 
Under a different system the India Company might manage their loans so as to reduce 
their interest to what their high credit would justify. It is certainly desirable to have 
a portion of the Indian debt held by the natives ;* but it is equally expedient to en¬ 
courage investment of capital in the Indian loans for persons returning to Europe ; and 
which cannot now be done with any satisfaction, as there is no registry in England, and 
no means of transferring or selling in the home market upon fair terms. 

Such a change might lead to a larger sum tlyin heretofore being paid annually in 
England for interest on loans, hut it would encourage capitalists to leave their savings in 
India, rather than remit them to England ; and thus the absolute amount of remittance 
annually would be diminished.f 

• . * The 

• See in Pari. Papers estimated amount. 

t As to the rate at which remittances might be nude, that can never vary much from the rupee value in sterling, leu 
charges, except when the remitter trades, and takes bis chance of the result. 

The bullios remittance gives about 1*. lid. per rupee. 

Papers 4 June 1U29, No. -285, p. 44. 


Cotton: Dollars. 

1825- 26 4,275,826 

1826- 27 . 5.*53,661 

*827-28 3,480,083 


3)* 2,909,4$)''. 

Dollars 4,3°3» 1 5 fi 

Average a’ 4l 860,000 £ sterling. 

Opium = Dollars. 

. 9,782,500 

. 9,269,826 

.* >,‘243,496 


3.30,295,822 


io,ioo,ouo 


Average, 3 years, a’ 4j £ 2,050,oeo sterling. 

. £ 800,000 

. 2,050,000 
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The Company also might safely advance on'shipmentsof private merchants, either from 
India or China, and no commercial establishment would be required. The goods would 
be secured in the docks; and to the merchants ultimately Interested in the out-turn of 
the goods the sale of tlfem might safely be left. 

India sends opium, say per annum, to China, and raw cotton, and receives back 
so little, comparatively, that the balance is paid in dollars, of which not less than 
£1,500,000 are annually sent up to Bengal. But China takes little from Great Britain-; 
and Great Britain requires three millions’ worth of tea from China. Thus, by a skilful 
combination, the tea purchased by the produce of India may be brought into the remit¬ 
tance trade of India, the absurdity of exporting to China to a loss abandoned, and the 
evils above stated very greatly mitigated. 


RESULT of Shipment of Old and New Rupees. 


New Rupees: 

5,000 ... lbs. 165 
1 


i* 

Sicca Rupees per Sir E. Paget. 

8 0 being at the rate of 7 dwts. 23 grs. each : no loss in weight. 
5 18 less worse than the standard-2 dwt. per lb. 


164 2 2 


Sold to the Bank at 60$d. per oz. < 


lbs. 164. 2.2. = oz. 1,9/0. 2. 2. as above, say 


Charges: 

£. 

V. 

d. 

Melting, 20#. per 100 lbs. . 

1 

13 

0 

Assay, 2 s. 6 d. per bar of 6 or 700 oz., 

the above melted into 3 bars, at 2 s. 6d. 

0 

7 

0 

Cartage and portage, Bank porters, &c. 

0 

9 

6 

Commission 1 per cent. 1 , , 

Brokerage & - } 1 * P er cent ‘ 

5 

11 

6 


£. s. d. 
496 12 7 


8 1 O 


£488 11 7 


Freight . 

Insurance 

Shipping and Commission 
Brokerage 


£ per cent. 



4 


6£ percent. 


Charges in Calcutta 
as per Invoice. 

■tJl 


Paid by bills drawn by Company’s supra-cargocs, 43 lacs, say £ 450,000 

Treasure Remitted, 18-27-28. Vr 1 

o' Rupees. 

Bengal imported from China 64,18,027 

B «n»bay . . . 99,17,753 

*P‘ 

S* >. 83 , 36,780 

say 1*. 10 d. £ 1,500,000 


£ 1,950,000 
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S.Rs. £. s. S.R. s t d. 

If5,316 = 488 11 % ... 1=1 10 
Add, prompt payment 4 

I 104 per bill at 6 months', sight. 


5,000 Sicca Rupees, old: 

Weighing .lbs. 154 9 10 

Add* 

124 dwt. per lb. better than standard 8 8 12 

163 6 2 = oz. 1,962 


Thus, 

The quality of the old compensates nearly for the loss of weight. 

New, produce .. ... ... oz. 1,970 2 

Old, — .. 1,962 2 

Difference 8 0 


2 


0 

0 

0 


0 
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Say, about £ per cent, in favour of the New. 
Oz. 1,962. 2. at 60 J . * 

Less, 

London charges, as above . 


£* St dt 

494 12 3 

8 0 6 
£486 11 9 


Charges in India per Invoice 64 per cent. 

Old. £. s. d. S.R. s . d. 

If 5,316, produce 486 11 9 1 will give 1 9J 

> Add 24 per cent, for prompt payment on 1.?. lOcf. 4 


1 10 | 


The only question of iimportance is, how far the territorial stores have been advan¬ 
tageously supplied, and on this head I should have little doubt of the expediency of 
having recourse to the market of England rather than trust to that of India, if the busi¬ 
ness be well managed; if the necessary means be taken to confine the supply to the 
necessary demand j if no improper favour be shown in the contracts; if the checks be 
sufficient to prevent abuse, and be applied by persons possessing the requisite knowledge 
without unneces$i*(v vexation or delay; and if the attention of the local government be 
kept sufficiently awalte to the resources of the local market. There is however great 
danger, lest indents filestores on Europe should be passed by the controlling authorities 
much more carelessly tffcu an equal demand requiring the immediate issue of money; 
and I fear there has been^want of care on this point productive of considerable waste. 
So also in supplying a distantgwernment, the revenues of which are tabear the burthen, 
it is likely that tRere will be a lcbuDowerful sense of responsibility, and less attention to 
the cheapnass and good quality of Ole articles furnished, than would influence officers 
immediately superintending the provision, of their own departments; and just in pro¬ 
portion 
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portion as circumstances may exclude the motives of personal interest and reputation 
in favour of the. public interests, it may be expected that cumbrous, inefficient, and 
expensive forms* (for every delay, uncertainty, or vexationtjnust be paid for), will be 
had recourse to. Nor'is it favourable to economy on the part of the local govern¬ 
ment, that they know or believe the increase of their indents to be regarded at 
home without any very serious criticism. Bullion remittances to India are not likely 
again to become the subjec t of consideration, at least for a considerable period; and it 
would be of little use to inquire, whether, when made, the arrangement was altogether 
judicious. 

The supply of the Indian treasury by the issue of interest bills has not, I think, been 
very happily arranged. Judging by the light of actual experience, one cannot well deny 
that the condition attached to the loans was improvidcntly made, and the rate of the bills 
issued on payment of the interest of the five per cent, loans should have been sooner 
reduced, though I should still have thought it proper to give the public creditors resident 
in England the benefit of a public agency in effecting the remittance of their property 
at a bullion rate. 

The objections on general principles to a government trade are so strong, that J should 
have been for discontinuing the consignments of merchandize, even though the trans¬ 
action had been more profitable than it appears to have been. There has been, I con¬ 
ceive, an unreasonable dislike to the remittance of bullion, as if it must not follow the 
course of trade, aud as if there were any other way of bringing round exchanges in the 
absence of other means affecting prices in India and demand in England. And the plan 
of purchasing bills in Eugland, or selling bills in India, cannot be said to have had a 
sufficient trial. My notion in short is, that the remittance to England should be made 
wholly in bills or bullion, the Company absolutely giving up their Indian trade: that the 
sale or purchase of bills to the amount required by the Home treasury should become 
an established part of their financial arrangements, with no other limit than that sug¬ 
gested by the out-turn of bullion ; that the local government should have a discretion in 
taking bills without security, or with any good security which the parties might prefer, 
in giving up their bills of lading, and that when bills of lading are required, all restric¬ 
tions as to the docks and warehouses to be used should cease. Remittance to China from 
England and ludia, may, I conceive, be made wholly, as they have hitherto been chiefly 
made, through the means of merchandize, either the Company’s, or that of individuals': 
the proceeds of private consignments being drawn into the Cantou treasury by the sale 
of bills. At least the impression upon my mind is, that in the cases within my recol¬ 
lection, in which a bullion remittance has been required by the Select Committee of 
Supercargoes, the circumstance may be traced to some want of foresight or defective 
management, if I may use those terms without implying blame, flow far the Company 
should consign goods to China, is a question on which I cannot venture au opinion with¬ 
out more information, and much more time to use it than 1 possess. Its solution must of 
course he greatly affected by any change that may take place in the trade between 
England and China; but supposing that to remain on its present footing, it may be worth 
considering, whether part at least of the freight now taken up for voyages to China via 
Bombay, Madras, or Bengal, might not be advantageously obtained by hiring in China 
private ships that proceed thither from India, with little chauce of a full return cargo, 
and whether funds now* provided by the Company's consignment ojV cotton and sandal¬ 
wood might not be better raised by bills. / 

l have little or no doubt that it would be- beneficial to the goyfrnment of India to cease 
from commerce; aud to leave to individual mcrchauts the* silk and indigo which the 
Company now import into England, trusting to bills audMilion for an equivalent remit¬ 
tance. A little time would doubtless be required forjy.e advantageous disposal of their 
silk concerns, and for the transfer of private capital *.o supply the place of the Company’s 
advances; but 1 should uot anticipate any serious difficulty ou this head, though probably 
there must be some sacrifice of the nominal value of the Government commercial stock; 

and 
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*and I can sec no sufficient reason for thinking’ that the Indian government, when clear 
of commercial dealings, is, more than any other government, likely to experience embar¬ 
rassment in remitting the fifnds required by it in any quarter of the world; the terms of 
the remittance by bills must depend on the course of trade; it ought never to fall below 
what a consignment of bullion will yield; and it cannot, I conceive, permanently continue 
so low. I think it likely that the silk trade would thrive bettei* if the Company had 
nothing to do with it; and if so, the • means of remittance would be proportionably 
extended. The Government purchases of indigo, though, being confined to Calcutta, 
they are less objectionable, must, I apprehend, operate in some degree to disorder com¬ 
mercial speculation, and, in the long ruu, to injure trade and diminish the means of 
remittance; but the hope of any considerable improvement in remittance from India 
must rest mainly upon the introduction of new, or the improvement or cheapening of 
the old, articles of export. Whatever may be the result of agricultural and com¬ 
mercial speculations, such as I now advert to, and howsoever the amount of the tribute 
payable by India to England may be affected by the arrangements Of Government, or by 
those of individuals, it does not occur to me that the state of the question how funds 
shall be provided for by the home treasury will be much changed; the chief difficulty, it 
appears to me, refers not to the mode but to she amount, or rather, I should say, to the 
sufficiency of the Indian revenues to meet the charges of that country. 
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If India has really a surplus after paying all its expenses at home and abroad, including 
of course any loss of remittance which the state of trade may occasion, I should not be 
afraid of any embarrassment in bringing home the requisite funds ; and I should certainly 
not reckon upon the commercial profit of an Indian investment as a means of supplying 
any deficiency. * 

If the question refer to the China trade also, it is much more important, because I 
apprehend that front stjch a source a large supply rfas been drawn in aid of the Indian 
revenue; and the exclusive privileges to the Company in respect to tea take that article 
out of the scope of the reasoning applicable to general commerce. By the operations of 
such privileges, it is clear that a considerable deficit may in future, as in times past, be 
covered ; and other things being assumed as equal, no one can well deny the advantage 
of having such a resource. But here again we come to the real cause of difficulty, the 
want of funds, or the apprehension of such a want; and if satisfied that India would 
have abundant means without support from the China monopoly, we might, I conceive, 
rest this question of remittance upon the'effect, good or bad, which the proposed change 
is likely to have upou the commerce of the country. If freedom in trade with China 
shall be beneficial in that respect, I can scarcely imagine that, as far as concerns the 
mere transfer, and not supply of fnnds, the discontinuance of the monopoly can inju¬ 
riously affect the territorial interests of the Government of India. I presume that, in 
estimating the home demand at three millions, the amount of interest bills has been taken 
according to the average of past years; but under this head there will be a considerable 
reduction, also probably some reduction in the supply of stores; aud it does not appear 
to me that much stress can justly be laid on the extraordinary purposes referred to in 
the last part of the question. It is no doubt true that the payment of the remittable 
loan may be much facilitated by the commaud of money in England; but I do not see 
why, if the measqre be clearly an advantageous one for the nation (and if not advan¬ 
tageous it should nht be adopted), the necessary funds may not be temporarily raised, 
without the interventmi of the Company. In 1812, under circumstances of the greatest 
• possible pressure upoirwe national finances, the Parliament sanctioned a loan for a 
similar purpose; and as^e nature of the public debt of India becomes better under¬ 
stood, 1 can scarcely anticipth^any serious difficulty on raising, upon the security of its 
revenues, a much, larger sum thajjany which the Commercial Treasury is, likely to be 
able to afford. If, indeed, the whollbmatter of Indian finance shall not be dealt with as a 
national, coflcern, with all the advantages of the national guarantee, and of that whole¬ 
some jealousy of expense which is likely hereafter to prevent the accumulation of debt, 

n. 5 D and 
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and to prove the best security for the discharge of what has been incurred—nay, on the 
score of econogiy, I cannot help thinking that the less the Indian governments are 
allowed, excepting on special cases and with special sanctiod; to rest upon aid from Eng* 
land, the better is the chance of solvency abroad—there must always be a danger of their 
thinking too lightly of thut part of their charge which is incurred here, unless compelled 
on the instant to provide an equivalent from their own treasuries, just as the subordinate 
governments of India, who had unlimited credit upon Bengal, appear to have thought too 
little of the cost of measures from the financial effects of which they were relieved. 
And I should therefore be disposed, even at the risk of some immediate loss, to meet all 
demands on England, such as the question under reply refers to, by a positive assign¬ 
ment on the general treasury at Calcutta, placed in the hands of individuals or corpo¬ 
rations, who had nothing to do with the Government but to make the most of their 
demand upon it. 

I have only now to state generally, that, in order to get bills on the most favourable 
terms in any condition of trade, every reasonable facility should be given to the merchants 
selling them ; and the purchase of them should be rendered, as far as possible, a fixed part 
of the financial arrangements of Government, with ihc restriction merely that a bullion 
remittance shall be preferred when tnor£ profitable. Nothing probably could tend to 
facilitate bullion remittances so much os having one currency, which, however, seems to 
imply that the currency of England shall be silver, not gold—a point too important to be 
discussed here. . 

To render bullion remittances unnecessary, every effort should be made to promote 
the export trade of India. 


Under the circumstances herein contemplated, the Government can only be regularly 
supplied by the usual channels through which a remittance is conveyed from one country 
to another; that is, either by consignments of bullion, or by bills drawn upon or remitted 
from India, or by these means combined. The most secure, and at the present time 
the most productive, is remittance by bullion; this, however, cannot be constantly de¬ 
pended upon to the extent required, inasmuch as the abstraction of the precious metals, 
adequately to meet the demand of this country, cannot fail Jo produce great inconve¬ 
nience in India generally, and more especiall/ with reference to the collection of the 
revenues. To secure the Government from loss by a bill of exchange remittance, the 
most effectual mode would be to draw bills upon the Indian governments, atid dispose of 
them in this country ; or should money be advanced to individuals in India for their bills 
on England, the hazard of dishonoured bills will be avoided by the mode adopted by the 
Company of advancing two-thirds of the value of merchandize to be consigned to them 
as collateral security for the bills; but this course would involve the question of trading, 
or the necessity of employing agents, and would be inconsistent with the contemplated 
course of Indian government assumed in this query, and probably, by encumbering,the 
usual mode of bill transactions, might operate unfavourably on the rate of exchange. 
With respect to the probable loss, it must be entirely a matter of conjecturej circum¬ 
stances affecting the state of trade, as well as the political relations iff India, will mate¬ 
rially affect the question. A bullion remittance may realize in Ragland lr. lid. per 
sicca rupee, and the loss to India on a comparison with the Boa'li’s rates would be sicca 
rupees 54,42,279. India being required to send rupees 3,13,04 J*!kj instead of 2,58,62,069, 
to pay £3,000,000 ; assuming the out-turn of bullion, at the'lntriusic par of 2a-. 0*566d. # 
there would be a loss of sicca rupees 19,95,547- ■ 

As to the question of loss, by obtaining the nefyt*§ary supply by bills of exchange, 

*• whether 


• Silver at 5 c. 2 d. 2 c. 0 ’ 5 ti 6 d. 
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1 whether drawn upon or remitted from India; without insisting particularly upon the 
consideration of the certain aud extended annual demand for bills, and the tendency of 
such demand to lower thefexchange, as it has been assumed (hat this effect would be 
counteracted by the discontinuance of trade by the executive authority in India; it is, 
X apprehend, undeniable, that no individual will take up money for the purpose of trading 
without prospect of gain by the adveuture: the rate of exchange will thus be mainly 
regulated by the value of the merchandize at the place to which it is consigned. Looking 
at the produce per rupee, by consignments of merchandize from India, I do not think that 
the present rate of exchange at Calcutta, say Is. lid. per sicca rupee,* can be maintained 
for bills, under the circumstances of a demand for remittance to the extent of £3,000,000 
per annum, unless there be a fall in the cost price of merchandize in India, or an aug¬ 
mented sale price in Europe ;f but taking it at that rate, the loss, as compared with the 
Board’s rates, would be sicca rupees 54,42,279; and as compared with the intrinsic par, 
the loss would be sicca rupees 19,95,547; were bills sold in England the exchange 
would be still less, probably Is. 8 d. per sicca rupee, and the loss, as compared with the 
Board’s rates, would be sicca rupees 1,01,37,931, and with the intrinsic par, sicca rupees 
06,91,199. 

In the event of extraordinary circumstance*, such as the occurrence of war, the Indian 
governments would necessarily be straitened in their resources; the regular course of the 
remittance would, as it appears to me, infallibly be interrupted by the exigency of the 
moment; many occasions since 1814, of partial suspension of investment, or of extra¬ 
ordinary remittances from England, have occurred when the Commerce was largely in 
advance to the Territory. With all the advantages hitherto possessed by the East-India 
Company, of remittance both by India and*China investment, a large debt from Territory 
still remains. As to the occasions of liquidations of India debt, the present constitution 
of that debt cannot be expected to lead to the same consequences as have formerly 
occurred; before 1814, iucrease of the Company’s nond-debt, and the assistance of Par¬ 
liament, were required to discharge bills drawn in liquidation of debt; and so late as 
1824, upwards of £3,000,000 in-one year was drawn upon the Court for the same pur¬ 
poses, and although directions were given to the Bengal government to remit bullion to 
the extent of one crorc of rupees per annum for two years, to provide for these extra¬ 
ordinary drafts, one crore only was remitted on that occasion, the exigencies of the Indian 
government preventing a full compliance with the Court’s orders. J 

From these considerations the consequence appears inevitable, that even in the event 
of a regular system of remittance being established, the same measures would not be 
sufficient to furnish additional funds for extraordinary purposes, and that the reimburse¬ 
ment by India of the sums required by such augmented territorial expenses at home, 
must of necessity be temporarily suspended. 


We cannot entertain any doubt of the practicability of remittances being made from 
India to this country, with perfect security to the Company, through the medium of 
private ageney or otherwise; and that the system, which has beep very disadvantageous 
to the Company, (^forwarding their remittances in produce, is quite unnecessary. The 
same modes of malota' remittances to India, as well as between the principal places of 
commerce in India amkAsia, as are practised by private merchants with the greatest 
facility, security, and regularity, in bullion, in bills, or respondentia bonds, may be pur¬ 
sued by the Company whenuhey cease to be traders. 

’ If 

* Probably not 1 *. 9 d. per siooa rupee. 

f Bullion remittances are now adopted by private merchants to a gnat extent. 

t The total amount or Territorial payments matte in thht year by the Commercial branch was £ 5 , 891 . 586 . 
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If the East-India Company’s trade should be wholly discontinued, and the Court of 
Directors be empowered, as at present, to administer the political affairs of India, I cannot 
conceive there will be either risk of disappointment, or difficulty in providing for the 
remittance from India of such funds as may be required to make territorial payments in 
England. We have only to reflect on the ordinary operations of trade with all other 
countries, and the principles of exchange, to be assured of this fact. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors assert that their trade in goods is necessary to ensure the requisite remittance of 
funds. This of course supposes the goods to be in demand in the home market: whence 
it is clear that, on the Company’s trade ceasing, these very goods would be conveyed to 
Euglnnd by private merchants ; as the bills of exchange between one country and ano¬ 
ther are always proportioned to the exports and imports thereof, so in this case there 
would be an additional quantity of private bills in the market, which the governments 
abroad might buy up. The goods thus drawu against being consigned to the Company, 
with bills of lading and policies of insurance, the most ample security would thus be 
given for payment of the said drafts. Another source of supply would be by the Direc¬ 
tors opening their treasury in London for bills on their several governments abroad; 
and a third source, by their being reimbursed in England for the large advances they 
have constantly to make in India on account of His Majesty’s service. From these com¬ 
bined sources, there cannot be a doubt that the means of remittance would never be 
wanting to meet all the Territorial payments required to be made in Englaud. Of these 
payments it may be further observed, that the amount will be greatly diminished by 
causing all payments on account of cither principal or interest of Indian debt, to be in 
future made in India; whilst on the termination of the Company’s trade, particularly the 
China monopoly, it may be confidently predicted that the chunnels of remittance to 
England would be so greatly enlarged, as to render disappointment to the Company, 
under any circumstances, almost, if iyit quite, impossible. 

It has been set forth as an argument for the continuance of the Company’s trade in 
goods, to make sure of remittance, that if their trade were to cease a combination of 
merchants abroad might be raised to force their hills on the government at a disadvan¬ 
tageous rate of exchange. This appears to me to be the vainest of imaginary fears. The 
competition among applicants for money on good bills, particularly if the China mono¬ 
poly were abolished, would be so great as to render it inconceivable that any such com¬ 
bination would ever be attempted; or if it were, government might at once counteract it 
by a large export of bullion, the mere dread of which, if only threatened, would 
speedily dissolve any illegal conspiracy of this nature. 

The remittance here suggested by private bills, so far from injury, would be a decided 
advantage to the Company ; for no course of events, not even a conspiracy of bill-holders, 
were it practicable, could possibly reduce the exchange so low us that which has of late 
years resulted from the Company’s consignments of iudigo aqd silk. 

But to dissipate the phantom of a conspiracy or combination of merchants to defraud 
the Company of u fair, that is the real market of remittance to England, let us for a mo¬ 
ment reflect on the nature of the export trade of India, and the exchanges dependent 
thereon. If any such combination could possibly exist, it must be by the supposition, 
among the principal mercantile houses at the different Presidencies, the object of whose 
combination would be to lower the exchange, that is, to compel the Company to take their 
bills on England, say, for the sake of illustration, at 1$. 9 d. per sj^a rupee, when the 
course of trade would yield a profit to the merchantat Is. lid. or fits. ll^d. But there are 
hundreds of others, besides the Company, who annually requirjgptremittance of funds to 
England, and who would not be satisfied with Is. 9d. for thej^rupee. If then the trade 
between India and England would admit of a remittance p*;ks. lid. per rupee, hundreds 
and thousands would at once rush into the trade, ready te take up money, for unexception¬ 
able bills at this rate, and thus leave the conspirKors to the disgrace and loss of utter 
discomfiture. Before, therefore, any such combination as above apprehended could take 
effect, impossibilities must be overcome; there must be a union of irreconcilable interests 

to 
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to accomplish it; a union of parties dispersed all over India, separated by thousands of 
miles from each other, and as much divided in respect to their several vie\ys and pursuits, 
but who must all be brought* to concur, and many by a sacrifice of their own concerns, 
before the conspiracy could be effected, or before it would be possible to reduce the current 
rate of exchange below its natural level. 

Although Is. 9tf. per sicca rupee is assumed as a suppositive rate “of exchange in the 
preceding paragraph, it must be recollected that, whenever the current rate falls below 
that point at which it would be profitable to remit in bullion, bullion will then be exported. 
If the average rate of private remittance is therefore lx. lid. per sicca rupee, the ex¬ 
change will for the most part vibrate a little below or a little above this standard ; but if 
it should perchance fall much below this standard, the governments of India having, by 
the supposition, in their treasury, in gold mohurs and silver rupees, the amounts which 
they desire to' remit to England, have only to embark the said mohurs and rupees, which, 
after paving freight and insurance, would yield a remittance of about Is. 1 Id. per rupee, 
and the Company is thus effectually secured against disappointment. It is not, however, 
recommended that the governments abroad should have recourse to this alternative, ex¬ 
cept in cases of necessity; unexceptionable bills, on the contrary, should always be pre¬ 
ferred, inasmuch as a large annual export of Specie from India would, as was fatally 
experienced in the days of Mr. Verelst and Mr. Hastings, very materially disturb tl»e 
internal concerns of the country. The amount of the Company's annual remittances to 
England should also, as above suggested, be confined within as narrow limits as circum¬ 
stances will admit of, because their remittances, being of the nature of a tribute, would 
have the same effect a* an extraordinary import of commodities into India; in other words, 
it will occasion an extra demand for bills on London, over and above the natural state of 
debts and credits between the two countries, and by this increase of demand for bills tend 
to lower the exchange as against India. But this ujoiild be a far less injury than is now 
experienced from the Company trading in goods to “ effect large remittances to England, 
without primary regard to profit.” 

In reply to the latter part of the question I would observe, that if lx. lid. per sicca 
rupee be the average rate of private remittances, it is a proof that the profits of the trade, 
combined with the real value of the currencies of the two countries, will not admit of the 
dealers in bills or consigners of goods granting a higher rate. This, therefore, may be 
taken as the standard about whigh remittances, whether on account of the Company or 
individuals,..may or can in future be effected. My own opinion, as above stated, is, "that 
it is a more advantageous rate than the Company could otherwise realize ; for if private 
merchants, with all the economy and vigilance usually practised iu the management of 
their concerns, can only remit at this rate, it is altogether incredible that the Com¬ 
pany, whatever statements or estimates may be produced to the contrary, can remit in 
goods on better terms. 

But if the Company, as supposed in the question, should altogether cease to carry on 
trade, it would then become the wisest policy of the governments abroad, in the exclusive 
exercise of their sovereignty, to take up bills, when required, at that rate of exchange 
which the course of trade had established as being best suited to the interests of ail con¬ 
cerned, consequently to give every possible facility to the interchange of commodities 
between the two countries, and to avoid or discountenance thosfc unnatural exports of 
specie which have oStjate years been made to England, partly to supply the Company’s 
wants, and partly occasioned by the difficulties in which, as explained in the answer 
*to the fourth query, ptfuite merchants are uow placed to make saving remittances 
in goods. 
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Query IX. —What are the present Arrangements with Foreign States 
in regard to Trade with India, and can any Improvements be suggested 
in those relations ? 

Jmwei \— Thk trade of foreign nations with British India is permitted under the 
3 7 Geo. III. c. 117t under certain ruies to be framed by the East-India Company, as pro¬ 
vided by that and by subsequent Acts. 

The latest Regulation of the Company for foreign trade is No. II. of 1830,26th January, 
which rescinds the Regulation No. VII. of 1818, and prescribes the inode by which the 
trade is in future to be carried on, removing the distinction previously existing between 
foreign European States having settlements in the East-Indies and those that have none; 
placing all on tiie same footing, and opening British India equally to the ships of all, 
whether coming direct from their own countries, or from a port in the East-Indies ; also 
extending the same advantages to the empire of Brazil. The relations with the United 
States of America are left to be regulated by the Convention between them and Great 
Britain, dated 3d July 1815. f 

The duties are levied in Bengal under Regulation No. XV. of 1825,,and the only dis¬ 
tinction that exists is between imports and exports on a Foreign and British bottom. 


RATES of Duty chargeable on Goons imported by Sea into Calcutta , or any Port or 
Place belonging to f the Presidency of Fart William. 


ENUMERATION OF GOODS. 


Imported on a Imported on a 

British Bottom. Foreign Bottom- 


1 . 


a. 


1st. Goods the Produce or Manufacture 
Bullion and coin 
Horses 

Marine stores .. 

Metals, wrought and unwrought 
Opium 


of t{ie United Kingdom : 


free 

free 

free 

free r .. 

24 rs. seer of 8 o 

an wt. 


free. 

free. 

2 $- per cent, 
per cent. 

48 rs. seer of 80 


an urf 


6 . Precious stones and pearls 

7 . Salt .. .. ... 

8. Spirituous liquors 

9 . Tobacco 

10 . Wines .. • .. 

11 . Woollens ,. ., 

Articles not included in the above 11 items 


free 

3 rs. a md. of 82 
sa. wt. per si\^t 

10 per 



per cent. 


free. 

6 rs. a md. of 82 
sa. wt. per #r 

20 per cent. 

8 an. a md. of 80 
sa. wt. per seer. 

20 per cent. 

2 £ percent. 

* 

5 per cent. 
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ENUMERATION* OF GOODS. 


Imported on a , Imported on a 
British Bottom. . ’ Foreign Bottom. 


2d. Goods the Produce of Foreign Europe, or of the United States of America: 


1. Arrack, at a fixed valuation of £30. per cask of 


126 gallons ;. 

.. 10 per cent. .. 

20 per cent. 

2. Bullion and coin . 

free 

free. 

3. Horses. 

•. free • • • • 

free. 

4. Opium .. 

.. 24 rs. a seer of 

48 rs. a seer of 


80 sa. wt. per 
seer, 

80 sa. wt. 

5. Precious stones and pearls 

free 

free. 

6. Salt •. •. * • 

3 rs. a maund of 

6 rs. a maund of 


82 sa. wt. per 

82 sa. wt. per 


seer. 

seer. 

7. Spirits 

10 per cent. .. 

20 per cent. 

S. Tobacco 

4 an. a maund of 

8 an. a maund of 


80 sa. wt. per 

80. sa. wt. per. 


seer. 

seer. 

9. Wines .. 

10 per cent. .. 

30 per cent. 

Articles not included in the above nine items 

5 ditto 

10 ditto. 


1 a 1 . 

3d. Goods the Produce or Manufacture of Places other than the United Kingdom, 
Foreign Europe, or the United States of America: 


1. Allspice 

2. Aloe wood 

3. Altah .. 

4. Alum .. 

5. Ambergris 

6 Arrack, Batavia 


7. Arrack, from foreign territories in Asia 


8 . Arsenic, white, red, or yellow 

9 . Assafoetida 

10 . Awl root, or morinda .. 

1 1 . Beads, malas or rosaries 

12 . Beetle nut (customs) 

Ditto (town duty) 

13 . Benjamin, or lobak^ .. 

14 . Brandy, from foreigner ritories in Asia 

15 . Brass, wrought and unwinught 

16 . Brimstone .. .. V,.. 

17 . Brocades and embroidered goods .. 

18 . Buhera,d>r myrobolan .. 

19 . Buckum, or sappan wood 


10 per cent. 

• ■ 

20 

per cent. 

n 

ditto 

• • 

15 

ditto. 

n 

ditto 

• • 


ditto. 

10 

ditto 

• • 

20 

ditto. 

n 

ditto 

e • 

15 

ditto. 

55 

sa. rs. 

per 

no 

sa. rs 

leaguer. 

leaguer. 

30 

sa. rs. 

per 

60 

sa. rs. 

leaguer. 

leaguer. 

10 per cent. 


20 per cent. 

10 

ditto 


90 

ditto. 

n 

ditto 


15 

ditto. 

n 

ditto 


»5 

ditto. 

n 

ditto 


1.5 

ditto. 

5 

ditto 


10 

ditto. 

n 

ditto 


*5 

ditto. 

30 

ditto 


60 

ditto. 

10 

ditto 

• • 

20 

ditto. 

10 

ditto 


20 

ditto. 

71 

ditto 


15 

ditto. 

10 

ditto 


20 

ditto'. 

7i 

ditto 

• • 

15 

ditto. 
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ENUMERATION OP OOODS. 


Imported on a Imported on a 

British Bottom. Foreign Bottom. 


20 . Bullion and coin • 

21 . Calizeerah, or nigellah .. .. .. * .. 

22 . Camphirc .. .. .. 

23 . Canvas, excepting canvas made of sunn or hemp, or 

other material the growth or manufacture of places 
subject to the government of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, which is exempted from charge of duty on 
importation by sea .. 

24 Cardamums .. . 

25 . Carriages and conveyances 

26 . Cassia .. 

27 . Chanks . 

28 . Cherayta 

29 . China goods, or goods from China, not otherwise 

enumerated in tins Table .. .. .. .. 

30 . Cloves .. .* •• t. .. a. a. 

31 . Cochineal, or crimdanah 

32 . Coffee. 

33 . Coir, the produce of places not subject to the govern¬ 

ment of the East-India Company m India 

34 . Coin and bullion 

3 . 5 . Columbo root .. 

36 . Coosum fool, or safflower 

37 . Copal, or kahroba 

38 . Copper, wrought and unwrought 

39 . Coral. 

40 . Cordage, excepting cordage made of sunn, hemp, or 

other material the produce of places subject to 
the government of the East-India Company, which 
shall be exempt from the charge of duty on impor¬ 
tation by sea 

41 . Crimdanah, or cochineal 

4 *. Dhye flower. 

43 . Elephants’teeth 

44 . Embroidered goods and brocades 

4 . 5 . Frankincense, or gundiberoza 

46 . Galbanum 

47 . Galingall .. . 

48 . Ghee (customs) 

Ditto (town duty) 

49 . Gin, from foreign territories in Asia 

"jO. Goopee muttce, or yellow ochre .. .. ^ 

r,i. Goomootoo, sunn and hemp .. 


free 

. • 

free. 

n 

per cent. 

15 

per cent 

10 

ditto 

20 

ditto. 

5 

ditto 

10 

' ditto 

n 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

74 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

10 

ditto 

20 

ditto. 

7i 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

10 

ditto 

20 

ditto. 

7i 

• 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

10 

ditto 

20 

ditto. 

7i 

ditto 

»5 

ditto 

7i 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

5 

ditto 

to 

ditto. 

free 

• • • • 

free. 

xo per cent. .. 

20 

per cent 

71 

ditto 

»f. 

ditto 

10 

ditto 

20 

ditto. 

10 

ditto 

20 

ditto 

10 

ditto 

20 

ditto 

5 per cent. .. 

10 

per cent. 

7* 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

71 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

74 

ditto 

»5 

ditto. 

74 

ditto 

15 

ditto 

74 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 


ditto 


dittcy** 

m 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


/ 


20 ditto 
15 ditto 
10 ditto 
30 ditto. 
60 ditto. 
20 ditto, 
free 
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ENUMERATI&N OF GOODS. 


52- 

53 - 

54 - 

r,r>- 

,5(3. 

57 - 

f>8. 

59 - 

Go. 

61. 

62. 

63 . 

«... 

( 36 . 

67. 

68 . 

6y. 

70. 

7 ‘- 

72- 

73 - 

74 - 

75 - 
7 <>. 
77 - 

78. 

79 - 

Ho. 


Gum arabic 

Gundiberoza, or frankincense 
Hemp, sunn, or goomootoo .. 

Hurrah, or myrobolun 
Horses .. 

Ilursinghar flower 

Hurtaul, or orpiment, or yellow arsenic 
Iron, wrought or unwrouglit .. 

Ivory .. 

Juttamunsee, or spikenard 

Kullinjun .. .. .. *. 

Lead, pig, sheet, milled, and small shot, 

LoaiUi .. ‘ 

Lobnn, or benjamin 
Mace .. 

Madder, or munjeet .. .. .. * . 

Mahogany, and all other sorts of wood used in 
work .. 

Mastick 

Minium, or red lead 
Mnrindu, or awl root .. 

Munjeet, or madder 
Musk .. 

Myrobolans, viz. buhejra, hurrah, and ownla 
Myrrh .. 

Nutmegs 

Oils, vegetable or animal (customs) .. 

Ditto ditto (town duty) 

Oil seeds (customs) « . 

Ditto (town duty) 

Oils, perfumed or essential, or otter and fooley 
Opium, foreign 


cabinet 

s 


I teyll 


81. Orpiment, or (1( yellow arsenic, or hurtaul 

82. Otter, or cssentH oils 

S;j. Ownla, or myrobo’.an 

84. Pepper, black and wli.'te 

87. Piece goods, cotton, sili^nd partly cotton and partly 
silk, the manufacture of the Honourable Company' 
territories in India .. . . . 

86. Ditto tlitto, when not the manufacture of the Honour¬ 
able Company’s territories in India 


ERCIAL. 7,51 


Imported on a - 

Imported on a 

British Bottom. 

• 

Foreign Bottom. 

10 per cent?. .. 

20 per cent. 

7 | ditto 

15 ditto. 

free 

free. 

10 per cent. .. 

20 per cent. 

free 

free. 

7 $ per cent. .. 

15 per cent. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

7 ^ ditto 

15 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

7 J ditto 

15 ditto. 

5 10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

7 £ ditto 

15 ditto. 

7 ^ ditto 

15 ditto. 

to ditto 

20 ditto. 

7 } ditto 

15 ditto. 

7 | ditto 

15 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

7 \ ditto 

15 ditto. 

7 | ditto 

15 ditto. 

7 J ditto 

15 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

7 ^ ditto 

15 ditto. 

7 ditto 

10 ditto. 

7 i ditto 

15 ditto. 

7 ditto .. 

10 ditto. 

7 J ditto 

17 ditto. 

24 rs. per seer of 

48 rs. per seer 

** 80 ca. sa. wt. 

80 ca. sa. wt. 

10 per cent. .. 

20 per cent. 

7 ^ ditto 

15 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

• 

t 

2 ditto 

5 ditto. 

7 £ ditto 

17 ditto. 
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Trade with India : 
Answers to Queries 


ENUMERATION OF GOODS. 



Imported on a 
British Bottom. 

Imported on a 
Foreign Bottom. 

87 . Pimento, or allspice .. 

• ■ 


* • 

10 per cent. . . 

20 per cent. 

88 . Pipe-staves 

• • 


• • 

7 i ditto 

15 ditto. 

89 . Precious stones and pearls 



• • 

free 

free. 

90 . Prussian blue .. 



► • 

10 per cent. .. 

20 per cent. 

91 . Puteha paut .. 




7 £ ditto 

15 ditto. 

92 . Quicksilver. 

• * 

• • 


10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

93 . Rattans 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

7 | ditto 

15 ditto. 

94 . Red sandal wood 

■ » 

• • 


7 l ditto 

15 ditto. 

9 5 . Red lead, or minium 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

96 . Rose water .. .. , . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

7 -J ditto 

if, ditto. 

97 . Rum, from foreign territories in Asia 

a • 

• • 

30 ditto 

60 ditto. 

98 . Saffron . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

99 . Safflower, or coosom fool 

• • 


• • 

7 | per cent... 

in per cent. 

100 . Sago 

• • 



7 £ ditto 

15 ditto. 

101 . Salt, foreign. 

. • 

• • 


3 rs. per md. 

6 rs. per maund 





of 82 sa. wt. 

of 82 sa. wt. per 





per seer 

seer. 

102 . Sandal wood red, white, or yellow 

* • 

• • 


7 4 per cent... 

15 per cent. 

103 . Sappan, or buckum wood 


• • 


7 J ditto 

if, ditto. 

104 . Senna .. 

• . 

• • 

• • 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

105 . Soonamookey leaf 

• * 

■ • 

• • 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

106 . Spikenard, or juttamunsee .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

107 . Spirituous liquors, not otherwise described in 

this 

10 ditto 


table. 

• . 

• • 

. . 

20 ditto. 

108 . Steel, wrought and unwrought 

• • 

. . 

9 • • 

10 ' dittdf 

20 ditto 

109 . Storax . 

• • 

• • 

• * 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

110 . Stones (precious) and pearls 

• • 

• • 

• • 

free 

free. 

ill. Sugar, wet or dry, including joggry 

and molasses 



(customs) 

• • 


• • 

5 per cent. .. 

10 per cent. 

Ditto ditto (town duty) 

• • 


• * 

5 ditto 

10 ditto. 

112 . Sulphur, or brimstone 

. . 



10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

113 . Sunn, hemp, and goomootoo .. 



• • 

free 

free. 

114 . Tape .. ' . 

• • 


, . 

7 £ per cent. .. 

15 per cent. 

115 . Taizepaut, or malabatfyrum leaf 

■ » 


• * 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

116 . Tea . 

. • 


• • 

10 ditto .y. 

20 ditto. 

117 . Teak timber 

. . 


• • 

free .. 4. 

free. 

11 8 . Thread 

. • 


9- • 

7 | per cent... 

15 per cent. 

119 . Tin and tin ware 

• * 


• • 

10 dptfo 

4 annas per 

20 ditto. 

120 . Tobacco (customs) 

. • 



8 annas per md 





r maund of 80 

*of 80 sa. wt. per 





sa. wt. per 

seer. 


seer. 
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Trade with India 

Tobacco (town duty). 

10 per cent. 

20 

per cent. 

Answers to Queries. 

iai. Toond flower .. . 

7 | ditto 

15 

ditto. 


123. Tugger wood .. 

7 £ ditto 

15 

ditto. 


123 . Turmeric (customs) .. 

5 ditto 

IO 

ditto 


Ditto (town duty) 

5 ditto 

10 

ditto. 


124 . Tutenague . 

10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


125 . Ugger, or aloe wood 

7 ^ ditto 

15 

ditto. 


126 . Vermillion 

10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


127 . Verdigrease 

10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


128 . Wax and wax candles 

10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


129 . Wines and spirits, not otherwise provided for * 

10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


130 . Wood, of all sorts used in cabinet work 

7 | ditto 

15 

ditto. 


131 . Yellow ochre,*or goopee mattce 

10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


132 . Articles not enumerated above 

ditto 

IO 

ditto. 



Note.—-A. drawback is allowed upon the re-exportation of any of the above-mentioned articles, 
varying in amount according to the country to which they may be re-exported, and the vessel on 
which they may be shipped, whether a British or a Foreign bottom. 
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Note .—The above Duties and Drawbacks are to be charged and allowed on Goods duly covered by Rowannahs evidencing the payment of Inland or Town Duty. No Draw¬ 
back shall be allowed on any of the said Goods which may be brought for Exportation without a Rowannah, or with a Rowannah "of which the period has expired; but on the 
Exportation of such Goods^except in cases wherein the whole amount of Inland Duty is drawn back), an Export Duty shall be levied, in addition to that specified in the Table, 
equivalent to the prescribed Transit Duty chargeable on the like Goods, minus the Drawback receivable on the Export of the same. 
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The extent of the foreign trade to British India may be estimated by the following 
Statement, showing the tonnage entering Calcutta in the years 1827*28, 1828-29. 


1827-28. 1828-29. 



Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British .. 

251 

97,882 

234 

101,145 

French. ,. 

«5 

8,147 

34 

10,564 

Rest of Europe 

11 

3,443 

3 

9®# 

America . .. j 

1 

io 

2,788 

ll 

3,526 
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Trade with India 

Answers to Queries. 
Mr Larpcnt. 


Summary of French Shipping. 



Arrivals. 


1828 

1829 

1830 

OSS tts 

l»t 

••• • •• 

... 23 ships. 

... 24 — 

... 20 — 

1828 

1829 ■ ... 

1830 

Departures. 

■ Ml 

• M • •• • • • 

• • • • • a ■ 

... 23 ships. 

... 27 — 

... 17 — 


Of the French trade the largest item is indigo, which forms of their exports from Ben¬ 
gal twenty-two out of twenty-six parts of the whole trade. On this indigo, say 20,000 
maunds, the duty charged on its export on foreign bottom is 5 per cent, on the maund, 
valued at 100 rupees, this being the transit duty which is drawn back upon export on 
British bottoms. The average price of indigo for nine years, from 1822 to 1830, was 
240 rupees per maund, the duty therefore on French shipments is 2£ per cent, only on 
its real value. The object'of the French government, since ]815, seems to have been 
the increase of the direct trade between Frauce and British India, and to this the French 
tarif has been directed. Upon the introduction of indigo into France by a French ship. 

The duty is . 10 franc per kilogram. 

From European entrepdt ... 3 0 ditto ditto 

From any entrepdt out of Europe 1 40 ditto ditto 

Thus the admission of indigo direct from England, or by English ships, into France, 
being prohibited by th& French navigation laws, indigo sent via Ostend is charged with 
three times the duty levied on indigo imported direct from India on a French ship, and 
via America 40 per cent. only. The effect of this on a maund of indigo may be esti¬ 
mated as follows^: 


direct: 
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DIRECT : 

i raaund, cost .. 200 rupees 

Duty .. • • 5 — 

265 or 

Freight, about .. 14 

Insurance . • 2 ° 

Duty .. . • 33 

Charges, 2 per cent. 11 


Cost 


Francs. 

' 535 


_78 

603 


LONDON: 


Francs. 


1 maund, cost .. 

200 rupees 

Import: 

£. s. 

d. 

Freight at 

0 8 

6 

Insurance 

0 10 

0 

Charges 

0 12 

0 


Export : 

Cora, brokerage 012 o 
Charges.. .. 020 

Freight and Charges 084 


1 2 6= 


28 


t 

I 

i 


La ^ in iLr C r!r geS } 10 francs 
in Trance .. J 

Duties.. .. 99 — 


5G6 


109 


Fr. 675 


Thus giving a much greater advantage to direct shipments than to the entrepot imports. 
Hence the result has been, that the exports of colonial produce from British ports, since 
the new regulation of the French tarif in 1825, have nearly ceased.* 

The right of France to encourage her direct trade cannot be disputed ; but it is a ques¬ 
tion whether, as it is equally the right of Great Britain to impose such a duty in India 
as would bring the indirect trade through England by English ships to a nearer level 
with the French direct trade, it would not be expedient to do so by increasing the duty 
levied on export in India. 

The trade between France and British India is chiefly carried on by British capital, by 
credits from English houses. 

The entrepot trade via Ostcnd is carried on principally, though not exclusively, by 
Belgian ships to Ostcnd, where the goods are unloaded in port, and French ships receive 
thfetn and carry them to a French port. 

Under this head of inquiry some observations may be made upon our relations with the 
Netherlands, and the infringement by its government of the treaty with Great Britain of 
1824, who have imposed duties upon Britisli manufactures imported into Java almost 
prohibitory. 

In the latter part of the year 1824, strong remonstrances were made upon this subject 
to the India Board,*}* and under date 30th January 1820, the following communication 
was made to the London merchants from the India Board: “ Th^t Mr. Secretary Canning 
had -addressed to the Netherlands Government remonstrances on the duties in question. 

as 


* Reduced 9 5 per cent. 


t See Evidence, Maclean, Deans, 8tc. 


I 
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t 

as being in opposition to the object and spirit of the treaty of the 17th March 1824; that 
in reply, assurances had been given on the part of the King of the Netherlands of his 
disposition to consider the subject with a view to the modification of the duties.” But 
since that period, although repeated applications have been mddc, no decisive answer 
has yet been returned by the Netherlands Government. The duties remain, and the 
trade is almost gone from Great Britain.,* «, 

How far, under the altered circumstances of the Netherlands, and the separation of 
Belgium from Holland, by which it no longer becomes the policy of Holland to protect 
the Belgian manufactures, it may not be advantageous to press the subject on the 
attention of the Dutch government, is a matter which must be left to the discretion and 
superior knowledge of Government. 
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Trade with India: 
Answers to Queries. 


All that seems necessary to be done is to go into a careful revision of the existing Manchester Cham- 
systein of duties and restrictions, and to modify them in whatever degree may be found her of Commerce, 
to be at once beneficial and practicable. , 


Foreign States arc perfectly free to trade with India, and ought, in our opinion, so to Glasgow Chamber 
remain ; but the free port of Singapore has been hitherto shut against American ships, of Commerce, 
under some doubts of their right by the treaty with the United States to admission there; 
it is understood that that restriction has lately been taken off, though we have not seen 
any official notice of it. 


Goods by foreign vessels, as well exports as imports, are subjected to duties in the Liverpool East- 
ports of India, from which those by British vessels are either entirely exempted, or pay a India Committee, 
lower rate. 

With a view to the great object of the advancement of India, we conceive it would be 
expedient, to abolish these extra duties, in order to promote the free intercourse of 
foreign countries with India. Their continuance may also drive foreigners to resort to 
French, Dutch, or other settlements, in preference to the ports of British India. But 
the direct trade between India and China, and Great Britain, ought of course to remain 
in the possession of the British and Indian ship-owner. 


Foreign ships trading with India are subjected to additional duties, and I am not Mr. Mackillop. 
aware any change could be made as to foreigners, for the benefit of India, without 
prejudice to the interests of this country. 


Foreign bottoms pay double duties, I think, on all imports. I see no reason why Mr. Bracken, 
they should ndt be put upon an equal tooting. 

• The 


■ By the treaty, the duties on British manufactures, where there are none levied on Dutrh articles of the same kind, 
ought to be 6 per cent., and where the Dutch are 6 per cent. British should pay 12 per cent.. The double duties on 
foreign fabrics being tlie principle adopted- 

The existing duties are,—on woollens and cottons, Dutch, 0 per cent., British, 25 per rent., and 5 per rent, thereon, 
making 20} per sent. ; ami the articles are subject to an arbitrary valuation every three months. 

On hardware, on a valuation taken at 30 per cent, above the invoice, British pay 12 per cent., whereas the Dutt h 
pay 0 per cent., and upon the invoice. 
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The trade between foreign States and India is subject to double duties. The general 
interests of commerce would be promoted if it were subject only to the same rates of 
duty as the trade between India and Great Britain. 


I have never heard it "Complained that the present arrangements with European or 
(American) foreign states, in regard to trade with India, stood in need of improvement 
or alteration. 


All foreigners are allowed to resort to the ports of India on payment of the port 
charges, and to purchase whatever articles they may wish, and to ship them for Europe 
or elsewhere, on payment of the custom duties ; and inasmuch as the foreign trade is not 
exempted from the payment of the customs, in the same way as the exports to England, 
Territory benefits more by the trade of foreigners than by the trade with Great Britain. 
Foreigners, with the special sanction of the Government, are permitted to establish 
themselves in the interior of the country, ami some of the indigo factories are, I believe, 
carried on partly with foreign capital, although not to any great extent. 


I am not officially cognizant of the arrangements with foreign states with regard to trade 
with India ; the Indian duties upon foreign trade are double, as compared with the dulie?. 
upon imports by British ships; but in whatever degree foreign trade can be encouraged, 
it will tend to augment the resources of India, and may give facilities by indirect means 
iu accomplishing the annual remittance required by England, provided it does not displace 
an equal amount of British trade. 


The rules applicable to the trade of Europeans, Foreigners, and Americans, will be 
found stated in Regulations VII. of 1818, and XV. of 1825, of the Bengal code. Native 
traders are not distinguished from British subjects. I ani not aware ofanychange that could 
be made likely materially to affect the commerce of the epuntry, though! might be disposed 
to get. rid of the restrictions to which foreigners? are subject in regard to the destination of 
the goods exported by them ; and the excess of customs charged on their imports above 
those chargeable on articles imported on English bottoms, should I conceive be a distinct 
tonnage duty, not a per-centage on the value of the goods. On the other hand, in stipu¬ 
lating for the admission of British manufactures into foreign states or their colonies, we 
should have looked more to the cargo and less to the vessels employed. 


The general rule, with respect to the duties on foreign goods, is to impose a double duty 
on ail merchandize imported on a foreign bottom, and when the article would be free in a 
British bottom, to charge the lowest Britislrifluly, namely, two and a-hulf per cent. With 
respect to exports the duties are always inconsiderable, and the difference^between those 
imposed on merchandize exported, under the British and American flag especially, arc- 
very inconsiderable. The higher duties imposed on importations under a foreign flag 
appear to me to throw needless impediments in the way of the trade of India, and to aflbt'd 
no necessary protection to British trade, which stands on higher grounds,—its capacity to 
furnish the consumer at a lower cost, and to give the producer a higher price. This 
assertion, I think, may be easily proved. The sufy'dcts of the United States are the only 
rivals from whose competition we can have any reasonable ground for apprehension. Jn 
the three years ending with 1810-11, and whvn their only competitor was the East-Indin 

Company, 
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*Company, their exports from British India amounted to £1,705,814. In 1828*29 they fell 
to £ 162,258,* or to le3s than one-tenth of that amount. It is certainly not the rate of duty, 
but the open competition of the British merchant which has brought about this result, for 
the duties were far heavier before the opening of the free trade in 1814 than they haVe 
since been, or than they are at present. The monopoly of the colonial or carrying trade 
of India is a sufficient, perhaps more than a sufficient protectioa for British commerce, and 
the effects of the competition of this branch of our tradenvith the Americans and with the 
East-lndia Company, as far as they admit of fair comparison, may be adduced in proof. 
In 1813-14 the export and import trade of private British ships with Canton amounted only 
to 9,897,044 Spanish dollars, or to less than two millions sterling per annum, while in 
1829-30 it rose to 31,368,300 Spanish dollars, or to upwards of six millions sterling. TTite 
trade of the East-lndia Company with Canton, including that of England and India, 
amounted in 1813*14 to 13,550,700 Spanish dollars, or to about £2,700,000, and in 
1829-30 it had fallen off between £300,000 and £400,000. The means do not exist of 
instituting a fair comparison between the British country trade of India and that of the 
Americans. In 1816-17, the first year after the war, in which the America* trade with 
Canton was re-established, the exports and imports amounted to 11,312,600 Spanish 
dollars, and in 1829-30 only to 8,026,243 Spanish dollars, showing a decline of above 
£600,000. A part of this decline may be ascribed to the competition of the free trader in 
the articles of upium, raw silk, cassia, camphor, and other Chinese exports, of which three 
last commodities f'the Americans may be considered until of late years as having enjoyed 
a monopoly. It is proper, however, to state, that other obvious causes have been in 
operation to reduce the amount of the American trade. The American teas have been in a 
good measure excluded from the ports of France and Holland by protecting duties, and 
from the British possessions in North America by the recent exercise, in these, of the Com¬ 
pany’s monopoly; and bills having been substituted for dollars in the imports, their amount 
is necessarily excluded from the estimated value of the whole trade. For the reasons now 
stated, 1 am of opinion that countervailing duties are not necessary for the protection and 
security of the British trade with India, and that as far as foreign competition is con¬ 
cerned, all that is necessary to it is unfettered freedom. 1 am equally of opinion that the 
confiding the American trade to four ports of British India is vexatious and uncalled for; 
and as far as relates to its exclusion from Singapore in particular, 1 am convinced, from 
personal experience, that it is highly prejudicial to the interests of British commerce, 
the operations of which are narrqwed and restrained by it. 


While we recommend that a liberal policy should be observed towards foreign states in 
their intercourse with India, the trade between India and China and Great Britain should 
most decidedly be secured to the British and Indian shipowner. 

Query 


* Report of the Committee of Correspondence of Court of Directors, 1613.—Report of Select Committee of 1831. 

t These articles can only be imported into Great Britain in the open trade after trans-shipment at a British port in 
India. In the accounts they are consequently represented as Indian importations. The raw silk cannot be distin- 
guished from ludian, but the following Statement will show the increase in camphor and cassia, the peculiar products of 
China, and I add the article of tortoise-shell, which, although not the produce of Chinese industry, was for the most 
part imported from that country before 1814. * 




1814 . 

■ 

1888. j 

| Increase per cent. 

Camphor . 

.. lbs. 

848,764 


50 . 

Cassia and cassia buds .. 

• • e e 

• 73.988 

S .. ■ 

aa8 

Tortoise-shell .. .. 

) 


3.775 

» 7 . 3 <>» 

6 a4 


India Finance and Trade, 1830. 
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Query X.—Are there any, and what, Benefits derived by the Re¬ 
venues of Great Britain from the present. System for conducting the 
Trade with India and China, which would be lost by a Change of 
System ? 

ndnsxeer .—I cannot contemplate any loss whatever to the revenue by throwing open the 
trade to the fullest extent. On the contrary, 1 calculate on an increase of consumption, 
the duty remaining the same, consequent on reduced price. The evidence, however, on 
the China trade is so complete and conclusive, that it is unnecessary for me to make any 
observation regarding it. 


We are of opinion, that no benefits derived by the revenues of Great Britain from the 
present system of conducting the trade with India and'China would be lost by a change 
of system, jin a free and open trade with China, the duty on tea would of course have to 
be collected at the different ports of Great Britain, in the same manner as the duty on 
tobacco, brandy, &c. This might occasion a little additional trouble, and perhaps ex¬ 
pense, at the different custom-houses, greater than is incurred by the prescut method of 
collecting it through the East-India Company, but which would, we have no doubt, be 
much more than compensated by the increase in the consumption of that article. 


We believe there are no benefits derived by the revenues of Great Britain from the 
present system for conducting the trade with ludia and China, which would be lost by u 
change of system. When a free trade in tea is permitted, there may either be a specific 
duty according to quality, or an ad valorem duty may be collected upon the auction sates 
made at the different seaports, in the same mode, and with equal security, as the duty on 
the Company's sales is now collected. 

That there will be a material increase in the consumption of tea, consequent upon such 
a reduction of price and improvement in quality as will be experienced under the free 
trade system, there can be no doubt, the duty on which increase will fully compensate for 
the effect of lower prices; and there is every ground for believing that the removal of 
those restrictions which now prevent the resort of British shipping to the Chinese seas, 
would lead to the development of new branches of trade, with ports rarely if ever pre¬ 
viously visited, and would tend materially to increase the trade, and prove a fresh source 
of revenue to this kingdom. So far, therefore, from the revenue being impaired by a 
change of system, we feel assured it would be greatly benefited thereby. 

The risk of loss to the revenue by smuggling will, in the'article of tea, be lessened by 
tile opening of the trade, as the temptation now held out by the high monopoly price of 
the East-India Company, compared wi*h the price in the neighbouring Continental ports, 
would be entirely removed, for there can be no doubt that British'merchants in a free 
trade Would import teas at least as cheaply as French, Dutch, or other Continental mer¬ 
chants! can do. 


The Board Is not aware of any. The monopoly by the Company of the trade with 
China has been occasionally represented by their advocates to be beneficial to the revenue 
of Great Britain, but from this doctrine we must entirely dissent. It has been satisfac¬ 
torily shown, in .the evidence taken by the Parliamentary Committees during the present 
inquiry, that tea could be imported cheaper by the nrivale trade than it has ever been by 
the Company. If this fact be acknowledged, it follows that the article might, if necessary, 
be made to yield even a heavier revenue than it does at present, instead of its becoming 
smaller. 

As 
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• 

As to the benefits derived by the revenues of Great Britain from the present system of 
conducting the trade with India and China, presuming this question relates mainly to the 
tea trade, it may be assumed as admitted that the present system of ascertaining and col- 
lecting the duties upon tea is not susceptible of improvement; by‘the plan of public sale 
and great competition the full value is obtained, a point most essential in the case of a 
duty ad valorem of 100 per cent.; and by the duty being received 6y the Company, and 
paid over to the Crown without any charge in respect thereof, the large revenue of 
£3,300,000 is realized in the Exchequer at an expense of about £10,000.* 

In the event of any extensive alteration of the present system, such as the free ad¬ 
mission of the British public to the trade in tea, it is presumed that neither the same 
protection to the revenue, nor the same economical mode of collecting it, can be ex¬ 
pected ; the duty must be either an ad valorem or a rated duty. 

If a duty ad valorem be continued, and that value is to be ascertained by a declaration 
of the value by importers, a wide door will be opened for fraud upon the revenue, by 
reason of the difficulty of forming a judgment of the value of an article requiring most 
elaborate examination to ascertain its quality. - f 

According to the evidence given in the year 1813, before both Houses of Parliament, 
by officers of His Majesty's Customs and Excise, and by intelligent tea-brokers,f the 
substitution of a rated duty, so as to protect the revenue, appears also to be beset with 
difficulties, arising from the varied qualities in teas of the same general denominations. 
In addition to these considerations, it is presumed that under the present system, from 
the absence of all personal interest in the issue of smuggling transactions, there is 
another important protection to the revenue. 

The economical collection of this revenue at present is undoubted; the gross charge 
of collecting the excise duties, tea included, is stated in the Public revenue accounts to 
be £4. 18s. 9£d. per cent.: if the tea revenue, and the expense of its collection, be de¬ 
ducted from the gross Excise revenue, the per-centage of all exciseable articles excepting 
tea would be £5. 16s. 9 d. per cent, j the expense of collecting tho tea duty is about 
6s. Id. per cent. 

All these considerations lead to the conclusion, that the probable effect of an extensive 
alteration of the present system will afford facilities for defrauding the revenue, and that 
the expense of the collection will be materially increased; nor does it appear to me that 
any equivalent advantages can be secured under the alteration. 

A considerable reduction of the rate of duty would probably be the only mode of 
preventing smuggling, under the altered system. 


The alleged cheap collection of the duty on tea is an obvious and gross exaggeration; 
not the lockers only in the London tea warehouses, as pretended by the Company, but the 
inspectors of wholesale and retail stocks throughout the land, a proportion of the charges 
of the Preventive Service, of the Excise Board, and even of the Customs, constitute the 
expense of collecting this duty. 

It has been said that an ad valorem duty could not be collected on this article in the 
outports; but if an ad valorem duty should be found preferable to one by the weight, 
according to the description of tea, as in America, there is no dQubt it could .be leyigi&as 
'correctly, in the greater outports at least, as in the ports of London. 


* Evidence before Committee on East-India Affairs, Sd June 1830. * 

f See fividence before the Lords: 

Mr. Nicholas, Commissioner of Excis^Mr. Roe, Commissioner of Customs; Mr. Wilson, ditto. 

■ Evidence before the Commons: 

Mr. Vivyan, Solicitor to the Excise; Mr. Roe, Commissioner of Customs; Mr. Larken, tea-broker; Mr. Venn, 
ditto; Mr. Styan, ditto. 
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If a change in the system of this trade should reduce the sate price, and with it the 
duty, the consequent increase of consumption would probably more than compensate 
for such reduction, independent of the benefit wiiich would result to the revenue, the 
manufactures and general cooimerce both of this couuiry and of India, from the increase 
of old and the development of new branches of trade, with countries rarely heretofore 
visited by our commercial marine or our merchants, owing to the rigid exercise of the 
exclusive privileges of the East-India Company. 


,1 am not aware of any benefits which the public revenue derives from the present 
system of conducting the trade with India and China, which would be lost by aban¬ 
doning what remains of the system of monopoly. In the discussions which preceded 
the Charter of 1813, it was warmly argued that an open trade would inevitably give 
rise to extensive smuggling, and with a view to restrain this anticipated contraband 
trade, many needless precautions were taken by the Legislature. The most important of 
these have since been wisely abandoned, and the experience of near eighteen years has 
proved that they were utterly unnecessary. There has been no smuggling in the Indian 
trade. I am not even aware that siucei8l4a single allegation has been made to this 
effect. A small quantity of teas, silks, and perhaps some other Indian commodities, has, 
eiqtfe the commencement of the present Charter, no doubt becu smuggled into the 
kingdom, but not through the regular shipping carrying on the trade between Great 
Britain and India, but, as had been early predicted, from the far more convenient position 
of the opposite coast of the Continent. 

Before the commencement of the present Charter, the duties on nil articles imported 
from the' East-Indies and China were, with inconsiderable exceptions, paid by good* 
imported by the East India Company. At present the Company may be said to con¬ 
tribute to the revenue only through the importations of tea, leaving all other article* to 
the free trade. The effects of the monopoly and of the open trade, in so far as concerns 
the public revenue, may therefore be seen by comparing the amouut of duties ou tea 
and on all other articles before and since 1814. I' have not at hand any document to 
refer to for the precise amount of the revenue derived from East-Iudiau importations 
prior to 1814, but to the best of my recollection they amounted, tea excepted, to about 
. In 1828, not a productive year, they amounted to £761,150. This 
at least shows that the free trade lias proved far from detrimental to the revenue. The 
increase which has taken place is the more remarkable, when we consider the great 
reduction which in most instances has been made in the rates of duty, as will appear by 
the following short enumeration. 


GOODS. 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool 
Indigo .. 

Saltpetre .. 

Raw Silk (Bengal) 

■ Ditto (China) .. 

* 

Ginger 

Pepper 

Sugar 


Duty in 18lV. 

l. d. 

16 n per loolbs. 
o 2$ per lb. 
o 4) — cwt. 

3 9 — lb. 

5 74 — lb. 
as n£ — cwt. 
l^loj — lb. 

30*. a’ 33*. per cwt. 


Duty in 1828. 

s. d. 

o 9 per lb. 

6 per cent, 
o 3 per lb. 
o 6 — cwt. 
o i — lb. 
o l — lb. 
it 6 — cwt. 
l Q — lb. 
37 o —cwt. 
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The revenue derived from tea in Great Britain and Ireland, in the eight years from 
1814-15 to 1821*22, and in the subsequent eight years ending with 1829-30, were respec¬ 
tively as follow: i( . 

First period . £30,504,615 

Last period . • •• ••• '••** *' 29,838,601 

This exhibits a falling off of above £600,000, or at the rate of above £80,000 per annum, 
although the duty in the last period was generally four per cent, higher than in the first..* 
The advantages to the revenue, therefore, as far as the imperfect materials within my reach 
afford me the means of judging, seem all to be in favour of those articles which have come 
under the management of the open trade. Under the free trade, with reduced duties, the 
revenue has advanced: under the monopoly, with increased duties, it has^ieclined. 

A note to the return of the tea revenue, given in to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1830, states, that “ the tea duties are collected by the East-India Company, 
and paid over to the Crown, without any charge whatsoever in respect of such,collection 
and it was attempted to be shewn, beforethe same Committee,that the whole excise charges 
on account of the collection of the tea duties were under £11,000 per annum. Upon these 
extraordinary assumptions comment is hardly "necessary. The vigilance of His Majesty's 
navy, of the preventive service, and of the establishments of the customs and excise, are 
equally exercised,-as every one is aware, in the protection of the tea duty as in that of any 
corresponding branch of the public revenue, and if they were not so exercised, it is plain 
enough that no duty could be collected. Tea, therefore, in common with tobacco, foreign 
spirits, and similar commodities, is justly and properly chargeable with its due share of all 
the establishments employed for the security and collection of the geueral revenue. By 
the regulations established at the India House, under the sanctions of Acts of Parliament, 
the purchasers of tea pay the whole duties before the tea is delivered. All that remains 
to the Company to do is to pay them over to the Excise. For the performance of this 
easy function, the cost to the State appears to me to be* without reference to the restraints 
imposed by the monopoly of commerce, exactly the difference of price between the cost 
of tea under the preseul system amt in an open trade. Judging from the fair and ample 
experiment made under the sanction of the Board of Control in 1830, this difference, 
calculated upon our present consumption, is not less tliau £1,800,000 per annum.t It 
is obvious that this amount might be taken by the State in the shape of revenue, without 
enhancing the price of tea to the consumer one farthing. It is a charge of collection, 
therefore, independent of a proportion of the usual establishments engaged in the pro¬ 
tection and collection of the general revenue, of certainly not less than from fifty to sixty 
per cent., viewing the services of the East-India Company merely in a fiscal point of 
view. This will sufficiently show that the tea duties are not only not collected u without 
any charge whatsoever,” but that they are infinitely more costly in the collection than 
any similar branch of the public revenue, indeed, than any branch of it whatever. I will 
add, that a revenue collected at such a charge, and supposing no cheaper means could 
be devised of realizing it, is one which ought not to exist at all in any well-regulated 
country. In so far as the services of the Company are concerned in thecollectiou of the 
tea duty, the result is this, that for every 20s. taken from the pockets of the people, 
scarcely 13s. find their way into the Treasury. 


The benefits derived* by the revenue of Great Britain from the present system fotr con¬ 
ducting the trade with China is, that a large amount of revenue is paid into the Exche¬ 
quer without risk and without expense. The effect of any extensive alteration in that 
system would certainly be to subject this branch of revenue to the ordinary charge* for 
collection, and probably to a great cisk of smuggling. I apprehend there would be much 

“ difficulty 

Appendix to First Heport of 1830 , pp. 930 and 940 . t First Report of 1830 , p. 749 , and Appendix. 
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The charges of collect¬ 
ing the revenue gene¬ 
rally might be reduced 
by employing Dock 
Companies. 
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difficulty in levying an ad valorem duty as at present, and that, to escape as much as 
possible from that difficulty, the duty would need to be made either more burdensome or 
less productive. s 

The most serious objection fljany extensive change of system is, in my judgment, the 
hazard, to which I have already adverted, of a repeated or protracted interruption of 
commercial intercourse with China, which woul{l not only affect the revenues of. Great 
Britain when it occurred, but would probably affect them permanently, by putting an 
end to the national preference for tea. 


On this point I have nothing to communicate to the Board, to whom it would be 
useless to state the facts and arguments, which will be much more ably, and with fuller 
information, urged by the gentlemen, of the existing system, still more those which will 
reach them from a thousand quarters in recommendation of a change. I do not under* 
stand that the Board desires, and I cannot imagine it would value, my bare opinion upon 
such a question. 


It will be obvious to yen that the revenue of India is deeply interested in the trade 
with China as well as that of Britain, and any interruption to that source of supply de¬ 
trimental to the one, would in all probability be equally felt by the other. The most 
direct answer I can give to your query is, that the risk of loss to the revenue of both 
countries will depend on the extent of any change that may he made in the present 
system. I presume any alteration which it may be proposed to make, will have in view 
the increase of the export of British manufactures, and larger import of tea at a cheaper 
cost. These are doubtless objects of great importance j hut in seeking to obtain them, 
we must be careful to avoid the risk of losing what we already possess. I consider our 
commercial intercourse with China as being of a somewhat uncertain character. It is 
not secured by treaty; it is, in fact, rather permitted than sanctioned by the Chinese 
government, and subject to the whim and caprice of a despotic power. 


The care and facility with which the revenue on tea is now raised is certainly prima 
facie a cogent argument for the maintenance of the present system ; but what reason is 
there for supposing it would diminish upon a change of system, and the substitution of 
private for the Company’s trade ? The immediate effects would probably be a rise of price 
of tea in China. The demand of private speculators would probably be excessive, as it 
always is on the opening of a new trade; and the necessity of bringing home return 
cargoes for speculative exports to China would induce the owners of ships from London 
ana the outports to bring more tea than the market wonld consume, and at higher 
prices than the Company’s supply. The check upon this would be, the want of arrange¬ 
ment in China until commercial establishments are formed, and if that operates strongly, 
the supply of tea may be smaller j but this difficulty would soon be overcome, and mean¬ 
while the two years’ supply o^the Company would feed the home market; and if the 
home prices were raised, the revenue would rise with them. But in a short time, it is 
to be presumed, the average supply will he furnished as heretofore, and if an excess of 
the present supply, and prices fall in England, the duty will be on a larger quantity ; and 
the .consumers of tea, having a surplus of the money heretofore applied to its purchase, 
may afford to increase their consumption of sugar or other highly-taxed article. 

Thus far as to amount of revenue under a change^! system. As to security of revenue, 
it does not seem probable that, if all tea cargoes were compulsorily brought into docks 
with bonded warehouses, and the dock companies allowed to take the duty, that the re¬ 
venue 
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venue would be less protected, or collected at a greater expense than as at present by the 
East-India Company. 

Again, the introduction of tea into the bonded warehouses of t Liverpool or Glasgow, 
and perhaps an extension of an internal bonding system, would bring tea cheaper to the 
consumer and increase his consumption, and the cheapness'would jnot be on the upset 
price to affect the revenue, but on the retail price; so that the' country, the manufac¬ 
turers, and others in the lower and middle classes, would benefit, and the revenue not 
be diminished. • v . r 
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But whilst the advantages to India of opening the China trade, in a commercial poiut 
of view, are thus set forth, and it is attempted to be proved that the revenue would not 
suffer, there is much yet to be considered before tbcagency of the Company in the China 
trade be entirely done away with. * ^ 

The substitution of cheap ships and moderate freights for the present expensive vessels 
of the Company, and the admission of private enterprise and skill into the trade, both a% 
respects India and England, are obvious advantages; but the attempt to purchase them 
may be inexpedient, if there be any real danger of shutting out the British trade altoge¬ 
ther from China in making the experiment. >. 

The evidence before Parliament as to the temper and character of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment is conflicting. That the trade between China and England is more advantageous 
to the latter than the former cannot perhaps be denied. 

What has been done in Japan against Europeans may be done in will the Chinese benr the mtnxiiation 
China. A recourse to arms to compel the Chinese to trade would be British manufactures ? See the account of not*, 
an experiment of which the injustice and expense would be certain, )‘P on ‘J ,c ' 1! « of British yam. Tim Chinese toi- 
and the result very problematical. On the other hand, the existence the tea trade to Canto,., though the tea 

of the American trade, and of the Indian country trade with China, be grown in a distant produce, in t„ 
affords a strong argument for the expediency of trying the open sys- K* ve employment to their people ... t in . it .< 
tem ; but as these trades have grown up under the East-India Com- '“h* 011 ’ 
puny, their existence is not perhaps conclusive evidence of the safety 
of a free trade without the Company. 

A gradual enlarging of the private trade, taking away all that is not absolutely of 
benefit to the Company, opening what the Company do not use themselves, that is, giv¬ 
ing to the private trade all but the purchase of tea, might be attempted on the renewal 
of Che present Charter, and a clause inserted for the power of a gradual change to an 
entire free trade, to be reserved by Parliament, on certain conditions to the Company as 
to their dividend, &c. 

If the outward trade to China were perfectly free, and the Company’s exclusive pri¬ 
vilege be confined to the purchase of tea from the Hong, and its sale to the exporter or 
his agents, the prejudices of the Chinese might not be shocked, aud the oppression and 
chicanery of the Chinese might be resisted more successfully than by individuals, and 
adulteration of the article prevented, which, if carried to an excess, would, stop its con¬ 
sumption. 

The free traders might employ the Company’s Factory or not as they pleased: and the 
Company’s Factory should be confined to a certain limited per-centage on the cost; or, 
to prevent abuse, a certain rated charge per pound weight.* 

The Company’s Indian treasury might provide a large portion of the funds for the 
purchase, and pay the Territorial charges at home, by the bills drawn against'the tea 
payable in England. The consumption of tea is too general, the demand too certain, 
to entertain a doubt of the private trader taking oil the tea from the Cpmpany; bnd'thc 
suggestion is offered only as a modal complicated perhaps, aud therefore not desirable) 
of avoiding collision with the Chinnb, and the possibility of a rupture with a nation so 
singular and so jealous, and consequently of the loss of so valuable and important a 
branch of trade. 


We 
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We cannot contemplate the loss of any benefits derived by the revenue of Great Bri¬ 
tain from the present system of conducting the trade with India and China, should a 
change of system take place ; mu the contrary, we believe the revenue would be mate¬ 
rially benefited by the ihcreased trade we anticipate, but particularly by the importation 
of tea. 


I believe I am not outstepping the bounds of discretion when I assert, that if the Com¬ 
pany’s trade to India and China were entirely abolished, the commercial intercourse of 
Great Britain with the East would speedily be increased to tenfold its present amount j if 
so, it is obvious that the public revenue, so far from losiug, would be benefited in propor¬ 
tion by this auspicious change. 


Query XI.—Can any Measures, not involved in previous Questions, be 
suggested, calculated to advance the Interests of Indian Commerce, such 
as the Improvement or Increase 'of the Exportable Productions of India, 
&c. &c. 

Answer .—The measures proposed to benefit Indian commerce are, 

1. A remodelling of the Customs table; for the expediency of which, see Statement 
delivered to the Board of Trade in 1831. 

2. Equalization of the duties on Indiau sugar ; difference 10.v. per cwt. 

3. Reduction of duties on Indian cotton and silk manufactures; 4 which pay here 10 
and 20 per cent, ad valorem , whilst British manufactures in India pay 2£ per cent, only; 
and alteration in mode of taking the same on siik piece-goods, in London by Company’s 
sales, in Liverpool by valuation. 


Pbtition of Natives of Bengal relative to Duties on Cotton and Silk. 

Calcutta, 1st September 1831. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade, &c. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Manufacturers and Dealers in Cotton and Silk 

Piece-Goods, the fabrics of Bengal; 

Sheweth, 

That of late years your Petitioners have found their business nearly superseded by the 
introduction of the fabrics of Great Britain into Bengal, the importation of which aug¬ 
ments every year, to the great prejudice of the native manufactures. 

That the fabrics of Great Britain arc consumed in Bengal without any duties being 
levied thereon to protect the native fabrics. 

That the fabrics of *Benga|are charged with the following duties when they are used 
in Great Britain: 

'•'i Ou manufactured cottons, 10 per cent. 

On manufactured silks, 24 per cent. 

Your Petitioners most humbly implore your. Lordships’ consideration of these circum¬ 
stances, and they feel confident that no disposition exists in England to shut the door 
against the industry of any part of the inhabitants of this great empire.* 

^ They 


* See Petition'from Nativei. 
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They therefore pray to be admitted to the privilege of British subjects, and humbly 
entreat your Lordships to allow the cotton and silk fabrics of Bengal to be used in Great 
Britain “ free of duty,” or at the same rate which inayjie charged on British fabrics 
consumed in Bengal. H * 

Your Lordships must be aware of the immense advantages the British manufacturers 
derive from their skill in constructing and using machinery, which enables them? to 
undersell the unscientific manufacturers of Bengal in their own country; and although 
your Petitioners arc not sanguine in expecting to derive any great advantage from 
having their prayer granted, their minds would feel gratified by such a manifestation of 
your Lordships* good-will towards them ; ami such an instance of justice to the natives 
of India, would not fail to endear the British Government to them. 

They therefore confidently trust, that your Lordships* righteous consideration will 
be extended to them as British subjects, without exception of sect, country, or colour. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. -V 

Signed by 117 nutives of high respectability. 
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4. Opening new ports for the importation of Indian goods, and extension of the 
bonding system into the interior of the kingdom on articles heavily taxed. 


. r >. Encouragement to persons to settle in India. 

Colonization is neither practicable nor desirable; but the settlement of respectable 
persons is most important tor the improvement of Indian produce. 

Whilst the law remains as it is, respectable persons will not subject themselves to the 
power of deportation ; and to control the idle and adventurous persons who go out under 
the existing regulations that power may be necessary. Practically, at Calcutta, Madras, 
or Bombay, the trader is secure; but to make him aud bis skill and capital useful to 
India, lie should be encouraged to go into the interior, and his rank and station, iu 
relation to the covenanted servants of the Company, improved. The question, however, 
is one of much difficulty, aud it is not easy to make any single alteration in so compli¬ 
cated a system with safety; the chaugc must be general, and of the system itself. 


RESOLUTIONS of London Merchants. 

At a Meeting of the Merchants and Agents in London connected with the Trade of 
the East-Indies, held at the office of the East-India Trade Committee, Broad-street, 
on Tuesday, March 2d, 1830; Richard Campbell Bazett, Esq. in the Chair : 

The Report of the Committee appointed at a previous meeting, consisting of the 
following gentlemen: Edward Fletcher, Esq., David Clark, Esq., William Crawford, 
Esq., G. G. de II. Larpcut, Esq., and James Mackillop, Esq., having been read aud dis¬ 
cussed, it was resolved unanimously : 

1st. That the time has arrived when it has become advisable that the opinions and 
views entertained by the East>lndia merchants and agents resident in London in relation 
to the inquiries now pending in both Houses of Parliament, as connected with a renewal 
of the Charter to the East-Iudia Company, should be publicly declared. 

2 d. That it is the opinion of this meeting, from the '^lerience obtained since the 
opening of the trade to the East-Indies, by the 53d of Geo. III., and subsequent Acts, 
.that the manufacturing,‘shipping, aud commercial interests of the United Kingdom nave 
derived very important advantages therefrom. ^ 

3d. That this meeting confidently relies that, in any renewal of the. Charter to (he 
East-Iudia Company, due provision will be made to allow such free intercourse of British 
subjects with India, and to give to %etn such right of settling therein as shall (consis¬ 
tently with the security of the British Government and the welfare of the native popu¬ 
lation) be best calculated to promote the full development of the internal resources of 

u. 5 H that 
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that country, and, by the application of British skill and capital, improve its various 
products, especially those of sugar, cotton, silk, and tobacco; these being the principal 
means by which, in the opinion of this meeting, a further extension of the valuable trade 
with India, now obstri/cted by the difficulty of obtaining returns, may be facilitated. 

4tb. That, adverting to the fact of the Government of India having recently imposed 
a Heavy and most vexatious burden on the commerce of that country, through the 
operation of the “ Stamp Regulation,” it is, in the opinion of this meeting, due to the 
commercial interests of India that the trade should be at once relieved from that Regu¬ 
lation, and protected against the imposition of any tax whatever by the local Govern¬ 
ment, without a fair opportunity being afforded to all parties affected thereby of can¬ 
vassing its merits and provisions, and of submitting to the Government such objections 
as they may entertain to the measure previously to its acquiring the force of law. 

5th. That it is the opinion of this meeting, and is supported by the personal experience 
of many of the members now present, that commercial dealings on the part of the 
Government of India, whether as merchants or manufacturers, are destructive of fair 
competition, and arc in consequence calculated rather to depress than excite commer¬ 
cial enterprise through the countries subject to their dominion. It is therefore most 
important to the mercantile prosperity oY India that the Government of that country 
should be entirely restricted from all commercial dealings, save and except, in reference 
to the export trade from India to Europe, it be absolutely necessary to buy produce in 
open market for the purpose of remittance in aid of the territorial demands on the 
London treasury, when no other means of supply can be obtained. 

6 th. Whilst this meeting expresses this opinion as to the bounds which should be set 
to the commercial interference of the government of India, it desires to be distinctly 
understood not to uphold the usefulness or necessity of even such limited transactions, 
believing, as it does, that the condition of India will, under a free aud open competition 
of commerce, afford further proof to the experience furnished by all other countries 
in the world, that the work of remittance can be best performed by means of the 
industry, intelligence, and economy of merchants individually interested in the result 
of their undertakings. 

7th. That this meeting refrains, at this time, from making any declaration on the 
important question of the monopoly in the supply of tea to this country now vested in 
the East-lndia Company, because, in the opinion of this meeting, that subject is inter¬ 
woven with various other considerations besides those purely commercial, which render 
a full investigation indispensably necessary for establishing a fair and just decision as 
to the course which it may be wise to pursue in furtherance of the common interests 
of our country. 

8 tb. But pending the consideration which is now giving tQ this most important object, 
this meeting cannot withhold the expression of its opinion, that the interests of British 
merchants, shipowners, and manufacturers, ought not to be any longer disregarded in 
relation to the commerce of China; nor the expression of its hope, that merchants of 
this country shall be no longer excluded from the exercise of their skill and the employ¬ 
ment of their capital in a lucrative branch of the commerce of the world, open to all 
other nations of Europe and America, whilst the exclusion of the private merchants of 
the United Kingdom has, without producing any corresponding benefit to the East-India 
Company, had the direct effect of checking the general commerce of the country, and 
narrowing the consumption of its manufactures. 

It was further resolved, 

'Yhat the foregoing Resolutions be embodied in Petitions to the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment respectively, and that the same be prepared,for presentation with as little delay 
as possible. ( 

R. C. Bazett, Chairman. 
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IMPORTS.— Calcutta, Madras t and Bombay , 1830 .—[The Value is official.] 





Into 

London. 

Into . 
Liverpool. 

1 

Total 

Quantity. 

Total Value. 




, 

Silk, London, Company’s 

Bengal 

bales 6,980 




4 

Private trade 

.. 1,282 




£. 



8,262 

49 

8,311 

790,600 

Indigo. 

• t « 

chests 

30,334 

1,433 

31,767 

1,429,515 

♦Piece-goods, Silk and Cotton (supposed London) 


— 

99»546 

2i5»,Q00 

Saltpetre .. 


.. bags 

67,856 

31,690 

962,000 

Sugar 


.. bags 

87,531 

33,631 

121,162 

201,936 

Coffee 


.. bags 

10,912 

1,448 

19,360 

25,500 

Rice 


.. bags 

39,889 

35,978 

75,867 

16,509 

Cotton Wool 


.. bales 

15,801 

14,100 

561 

29,901 

160,000 

Lac-dye 


chests 

1,568 

2,129 

50,000 

Shellac 


chests 

1,849 

957 

2,806 

25,000 

Safflower .. 


.. bales 

632 

659 

1,291 

22,589 

Pepper 


. ■ bags 

10,020 

4,216 

14,236 

17,000 

Castor Oil . 


packages 

l,8ll 

577 

2,388 

3,600 

Cassia Lignea 


chests 

3,459 

580 

4,039 

11,200 

Bullion from Bengal, in dollars, rupees, Ac. — 





Value m sicca rupees 






1830: 

1831 : 

19.23,42 3^ 





July 3,89,521 

Jan. 

• 2,79,598 





Aug. .. 6,55,046 

Peb. 

56,688 





Sept... 2,02,386 

March . 

. 1,14,787 





Oct. .. 1,44,919 

April . 

• 2,54,203 \ 

315,000 

N 



Nov. .. 2,50,357 

Dec. .. 2,81,194 

May . 

. 2,74,202 


I 



June . 

• 2,53,959 


1 


815,000 






V 


19,23,423 


31,56,860-* 


1 



• 

Bullion from other Presidencies, 

not known J 

500,000 

1 



but supposed to be about 

.. / 



1 
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Gums : 
Arabic .. 
Animi 
Gamboge 
Olibanum 
Myrrh 
Seneca .. 
Assafeetida 

Spices: 
Cardamums 
Cloves 
Mace 

Nutmegs.. 
Ginger .. 



Into Into the 

London. Outports. 


£. 


£. 


o 

CD 


630 

1,300 

300 

3,5<>o 

1,400 

100 

30 


* 


o 

VO 

o 




840 

60 

150 


TOTAL. 


£. 


o 




1 1,470 
1,300 
360 
3,650 
1,400 
.100 


o 

»o 



3,200 

350 

200 

100 

1,000 




3,550 

610 

200 

100 

. 1,000 


11 . 5 H 2 
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( continued.) 



Into 

Into the 





London, 

Outports. 

TOTAL. 




£. 

£. 

£, 

Elephants’ Teeth 


■ * 

1-8,000 

6,000 

24,000 

Horns and Tips .. 


• j 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

Deer Horns 


• • 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

Hides 


• • 

500 

900 

1,400 

Skins 


• • 

— 

2,750 

2,750 

Galls . 



2,500 

210 

2,710 

Tortoiseshell 



2,000 

— 

2,000 

Mothcr-o’-Pearl Shells .. 



8,000 

205 * 

8,205 

Tin 


• • 

12,000 

— 

12,000 

Tincal 


• • 

3.375 

4,000 

7,375 

Seod-lac 


• • 

— 

125 

125 

Senna . 


• • 

2,900 

720 

3,620 

Aniseed. 


■ V 

2,000 

210 

2,210 

Munjeet .. 


• • 

— 

690 

690 

Arrow Root 


• • 

— 

800 

800 

Sago . 


■ ■ 

— 

200 • 

200 

Cassia Oil 


• • 

— 

100 

IOO 

Hemp and Jute 


• • 

1 5,000 

,5,000 

20,000 

Coculus Indicus .. 


• • 

400 


4OO 

Aloes 


• • 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

Rattans .. 


• • 

— 

500 

5OO 

Sapan Wood 


• • 

— 

715 

715 

Ebony. 


• m 

6,000 

1,120 

7,120 

Teak Wood 


• • 

— 

300 

300 

Lignum Vitae 


• • 

— 

900 

900 

Dates 


■ • 

— 

10 

10 

Cigars 


• • 

— 

350 

350 

Wheat 


• • 

— 

500 

500 

Flour 


• • 

— 

35 

35 

Pickles. 


• • 

— 

5 

5 

Coral 


• ■ 

< 

. 5 

5 

Coir Rope 


• • 

4,800 

1,300 

6,100 

Hawsers .. 



— 

150 

150 

*Silk piece-goods 


• • 

— 

4,500 

4,500 

Nankeens 


• • 

_ 

100 

100 

Sundries not enumerated 


• • 

85.359 

500 

25,859 

Total of Articles (other than Bullion) of which') 




the Values, and not the Quantities, are stated > 

H7.944 

36,560 

154,504 

for London and the Outports 






v 

Mi. Mackillop. There has been an increase in the annual imports from India since 1814. Indigo, for 
instance, the most valuable export from India, lias increased since the above period fully 
one- quarter in quantity, though this will not appear by the returns of the trade to this 
country, as during the war very little was exported from India direct tp the Continent, 
ami consequently no comparison enn be made witijf'the direct trade to the Continent of 
Europe now existing. Prior to 18J4, cotton piece-goods were shipped extensively to 
England from Bengal, and a considerable supply of raw cotton was also sent frequently 

from 
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“from both Bengal and Bombay. The great increase which took place in the manufacture 
of cotton piece-goods in England, soon after the general peace, occasioned an unusually 
large supply of raw cotton to be brought from Bengal and Bombay for two or three years. 
At present, the import from the former place is small, owing to the superior quality and 
the low cost of the cottou grown in the united States of America, and with which Bengal 
cotton is not likely to compete successfully during a free intercourso with America, 'fhe 
import from Bombay (where the quality of the cotton is superior to that of Bengal) con¬ 
tinues, but on a limited scale, with reference to the shipments of 1815, 1816, and 1817. 
The imports of raw silk have increased during the present Charter, but this article is 
chiefly in the hands of the Eaat-India Company. The imports of saltpetre have also 
increased; and Bengal will probably continue to be the chief source of supply, the .cost, of 
production being low, and thereby enabled to compete with Peru, from which country 
some shipments have recently arrived. The imports of lac-dye, shell-lac, and various 
articles usually denominated drugs, have gone on increasing; and, as a general remark 
on this subject, I may observe, that at present, and for some time past, the trade has been 
decidedly profitless. 

It is my opinion, that every means should be used to induce the Government of China 
to admit of our having a settlement on their epast similar to the Portuguese possession of 
Macao, or in some contiguous island, for the residence of British subjects, and as a safe 
depot for goods. Between such a settlement and the Chinese there is every chance of an 
intercourse being speedily established, and an extensive trade carried on, unfettered by 
the system of monopoly existing on the part of the Chinese at Canton. This arrangement 
would probably afford the means of getting our manufactures introduced into various parts 
of Chinn, which experience shows can only be done to a limited extent through Canton, 
unless some depot of this kind can be established; and so long as our shipping have only 
access to the port of Canton, 1 see no reason to calculate on an early increase of our ex¬ 
ports ; the attempt would, in all probability, be attended with serious loss. While the 
import and export trade of China continue to be controlled, as at present, by the Hong, 
my belief is that tea, the principal import into England, ought to be more cheaply pur* 
chased at Canton, by only one parly buying, than if they were a great many buyers in the 
market. It would, in fact, be one monopoly opposed to another; and 1 see no reason why 
a public body should not, as to freight and other charges, bring tea to this country as 
cheaply as could be done by individuals. It will be understood that this opinion is 
founded on the present state of our commercial intercourse with the Chinese. Tea is the 
only article the Eust-India Company export from China. The raw silk and other goods 
brought from that country are imported by individuals, either in the privilege tonnage of 
the Company’s ships, or via Sincapore. 

It would obviously be to the advantage of exporters of goods from this country, were the 
duties reduced on the importation of Indian produce into England. ! allude particularly 
to sugar, silk piece-goods, pepper, and almost every description of spices, &c. It is 
acting inconsistently to encourage the exports of a country, anu at the same time to repress 
the importation of the productions of the state to which the exports are sent; it is, in fact, 
a system of trade not calculated to be beneficial to either party. 
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The circumstance of the Company having to pay a large sum annually in England out of 
their Indian revenue, tends to encourage the import of Indian produce into this country; 
but, on the other band, it has the effect of discouraging (he export of goodg from this to 
that quarter, as the funds prepared by the Company for remittance to England come into 
• competition with those arising from the proceeds of goods sent from this country, either 
in the purchase of goods or bullion for shipment to England, or bills of exchange, thereby 
rendering each of these media of remittance less favourable for those who require to send 
funds than would otherwise be the case. For several years great inconvenience and dilii- 
culty have been experienced in bri%ing home funds. Shipments of goods have been 
frequently attended with loss, and the consequence is, latterly bullion has been imported 
from the several Presidencies of India by individuals as well as by the Company. It is 

obvious, 
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obvious, therefore, that the trade from India, in tho present state of the European markets, 
cannot be increased with advantage, unless by encouragement to the import of such 
articles as are alluded to in my answer to the second Query. 

I am not aware that' any facilities can be given to encourage the increase of the trade 
from India beyond those I have already adverted to. The Governments of India ought to 
afibrd every encouragement for the production of exportable commodities at the lowest 

f toBsible cost; for, as I have explained, very great difficulties exist in effecting remittances 
rom India. To illustrate how this difficulty operates, I may observe that a great portion 
of the indigo, and also other articles imported during the last two years, have not realized 
here more than Is. 3d. per rupee, while the mint value of that coin may be stated at 
Is. 1 Ifd .; and hence it is that individuals, as well as the Company, latterly have effected 
remittances by bringing home silver instead of goods. But this mode of remittance from 
India or China, if continued, must check the import of goods from this country; for as 
neither India nor China produce the precious metals, the withdrawing any considerable 
part of the currency of these countries will diminish their ability to make purchases, unless 
a supply be derived by them from other countries, which does not seem likely to happen 
as respects India; for North and South America and Persia, which formerly sent extensive 

S lies of bullion to India for the purchase of silk and cotton piece-goods, and more par- 
arly the latter, are now supplied from England. 


The improvement and increase of the exportable productions of India would doubtless 
be a great good to India, and not to India merely, but to this country. The improvement 
in the quality of Indian cotton is an object of paramount importance to the prosperity of 
the cotton manufactures of Great Britain; so much so, that every facility should be 
afforded to the speedy development of whatever India is capable of accomplishing in this 
way;* but we have no specific measure to suggest, unless it be the obvious one of per¬ 
mitting British subjects to hold land. If injurious restrictions be removed, and latitude 
given for the natural operation of British capital, skill, and enterprise, in aid of the fer¬ 
tility of the soil of India, and the industrious habits and peaceable disposition of its inhabi¬ 
tants, every thing will be done that is requisite, and more certain and permanent 
improvement be made than could be calculated upon from any forced measures. 


Every improvement or increase of the exportable productions of India would no 
doubt, have that effect; and, with a view effectually to promote such desirable objects, 
we earnestly hope that the license system by the East-India Company shall be entirely 
abolished, and every encouragement and facility, consistent with the safety and tran¬ 
quillity of India, will be granted to British subjects going there, from whose skill, capital, 
and enterprise most beneficial results may reasonably be expected. 

We shall briefly mention some other measures which we consider would greatly pro¬ 
mote the interests of .Indian commerce:— viz. 1st. The reduction of the duty on the 
importation of salt into India from this country. This article is strictly monopolized by 
the Company, as, though nominally allowed to be imported, the duty being three rupees 
per maund, or about £8. per ton, it is virtually prohibited; such a reduced rate of duty 
as would admit of the article being extensively imported into India would afford an 
equivalent to the Government for the profits of their present monopoly, and greatly 
promote and extend the Indian trade. 

1 j. 2d. The 


* The estimated consumption of mv cotton in Great Britain in the year 1831 was not less than 260 , 009,000 lbs., of 
which the whole of the British colonies (India included) did not furnish more than 15 , 500 , 000 lbs. 
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2d. The utmost facility should be given to the inland trade of India by the abolition of 
all transit duties. 

3d. A Government establishment of sailing packets or steam-boats betwixt India and 
Great Britain, for the more speedy and regular conveyance ofbetters and despatches 
between the two countries. 

4tli. It may not be out of place beret to mention the very great 'benefit which Indian 
commerce would derive from a redaction in the duties on the importation of East-India 
products into this country, say on sugar, coffee, pepper, sago, dye-stuflfe, and drugs. The 
trade in these articles might be greatly increased, to the mutual benefit of the people of 
India and of this country, were the import duties not so exorbitantly high. Whejat has 
of late become an article of import from India, and, on a moderate rate of duty, premises 
the double advantage of an additional security against scarcity at home, and of providing 
against an extreme depression of the rates of freight in India. - 

A practical illustration of the benefits to be expected from a reduction of duties is to be 
found in tho article of rice, the importation of which has increased since the duty was 
lowered, to a very great extent. 


We would in particular suggest that encouragement be given to men of talent, parti- Liverpool East' 
cularly acquainted with the best modes of raising and improving the different products of India Committee. 
India, to settle in the interior of the country; that encouragement and protection be 
given to men of capital to invest their property in land by grants in perpetuity on easy 
terms ; and that facilities be afforded for the establishment of a free intercourse between 
different parts of the country, by the construction of bridges and roads. 

We would suggest that the present vexatious and expensive licensing system be 
abolished, and that persons engaged in trade be allowed to proceed to India, to reside 
there, to proceed to all parts of that country, without being subjected to further restraint 
than the carrying of a passport, or such other document as may serve to afford them pro¬ 
tection, while it does not occasion any unnecessary expense or delay. That security of 
persons and property be afforded by a prompt ana equal administration of justice in all 
parts of the country; and that the power at present possessed by the local governments, 
of ordering the summary expulsion of Europeans from India, be withdrawn. 

That no new duties or taxes be imposeH upon produce or property in India without the 
sanction first obtained of the British Parliament; and that such scale of import duties be 
adopted in this country, as shall place the products of India upon a footing approximating 
more nearly than at present to those of other British colonies ; that ail monopolies now 
held by the East-India Company be entirely abolished; and that, if they be allowed to 
retain the sovereignty of British India, they be prevented from engaging in any trade 
themselves, or from entering into any treaties or other engagements with native powers, 
of a nature calculated to repress or throw impediments in the way of commercial dealings 
between the natives of those countries and the British merchants in India; and lastly, we 
would suggest that, in connexion with the opening of the trade to China, a representative 
of the British nation, with powers emanating directly from the Crown, be appointed to 
reside in China for the protection of our commerce, in the.room oT the present objection¬ 
able system pursued in that country by the East-India Company. 

The most important object now in the contemplation of the merchants and manufacturers 
of Great Britain is a free trade with China, ana a perfectly free importation of tea on the 
expiration of the present Charter, permitting it to be brought from any ports in China, 
from Sincapore, or even from foreign countries in British ships. > 

The manufacturers of the Unitei^jfingdom will in such case participate largely in the 
export qf gdods on their own account, tor they can of course furnish them at the lowest 
rate; and the impediments so generally felt in our export to foreign countries, namely, 

the 
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the want of returns, will in this case be provided against by the great extent to which the 
importation of tea will probably be carried; the advantages which Great Britain possesses 
for a free trade with China are so great, that it is highly probable this country would become 
the great ^mart for the supply,of tea to the principal places in Europe and America. 


By abolishing the present odious system of licenses, and allowing persons to proceed 
to all parts of India, without any. injurious and vexatious restraints;—by allowing the 
investment of property in land, and the establishment of settlers free from summary and 
arbitrary expulsion, the great object would b£ attained of securing the advantages of 
British skill and management in the culture of those products which now rank low in 
estimation, but would thereby be improved in their quality to the highest state of per¬ 
fection, and extended to whatever the world may require. 

The same degrading rule still continues in force against all British subjects settling in 
any place within the extent of the Company’s dominions, except under their license and 
during their pleasure 5 and so jealous is the Company of commercial interference, that 
the natives are deterred from disposing o£ their products to private merchants, and the 
extension of commerce, beyond what the caprice and interest of the Company allow, 
discouraged ; all private trade, therefore, must be placed in hands doubtful and objec¬ 
tionable j and in order still more to check or suspend such traffic, the transit duties are 
varied, and the trade in any articles suspended or declared free, as suits the interests 
and views of the Company in their capacity as merchants. 

Since the Directors of the Company have been the monarchs of our vast possessions 
lb India, no facilities of communication with the interior by roads have been afforded, 
nor has any improvement in the culture of its soil and its various products been made ; 
with one solitary exception (the culture and manufacture of indigo), these valuable and 
extensive regions still continue under the ignorant and careless management of the 
natives, whom it has been the strange policy of the Company to keep in their original, 
degraded and idolatrous state. How widely different would" the condition be of this 
important part of the globe, and its vast population, were the Company to confine them¬ 
selves to their magisterial duties, and no longer act on the narrow principles of rival and 
monopolizing merchants. The advantages arising from such a change (the right of 
colonization being granted) would be incalculable, both to ourselves and the native 
inhabitants of, India: to ourselves it would afford a most inviting opportunity for the 
investment of capital; be an inexhaustible source for the extension of our commerce 
and manufactures, and for the employment of our shipping ; a source in these respects 
more highly important because free from foreign competition and control. It would 
afford inducements to the emigrant far beyond either Canada, the United States, or 
New Holland; and would greatly and permanently improve our national as well as 
individual prosperity. As to the natives of India, this change of system would tend, by 
their increased intercourse with Britons, to enlighten and civilize them, to dispel the 
horrors-of their superstition and idolatry, and greatly to facilitate their improvement, 
general welfare, and happiness. 


In addition to a change in the system of allowing the produce of the Lower Provinces 
to be exported free of duty, cauais of irrigation, and tanks may be executed whenever 
the outlay on such works is likely to be repaid; and it is little creditable to our Govern¬ 
ment that these works have been allowed to remain much in the same state as we fouud 
them; with exception to the canals in the Pooab, and the Delhi canal, which have been 
recently opened. I was present at the opening of£he latter, and witnessed the delight 
of every class of the population. I asked an old man if it afforded satisfectiqn to his 
countrymen? He replied, “ Look around you, Sir; see the crowds that have come out 

to 
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to see your great work ; observe tlie women, who oni this greqt occasion have been 
allowed to enjoy the sight, and expose their persons to the gaze of the public, a circum¬ 
stance you are aware which is never allowed, and then judge of the satisfaction we 
experience.” Roads and canals of communication may.be made whenever their con¬ 
struction will facilitate the transport of the produce of districts not settled in perpetuity to 
a market, or whenever they will repay their cost; and there is no country which offers so 
many advantages for the construction of canals as the province of Bengal, from its being 
level. Very little has been effected by way of opening the communication with the 
Presidency by land, and the roads have been left in a much worse state! than when under 
the government of the Moguls. The remains of their roads and bridge# are tq be seen 
throughout the country; and although we have been so long in possession ’ of the 
country, the roads within thirty miles of Calcutta are impassable for carriages in the 
rainy season. It is probable that if die convicts were stationed on the line of the great 
routes of communication running through the country, and their labour directed by 
skilful officers of pioneers and engineers, that the construction of good paved roads 
might be effected at very little cost to the State, which would be the means of keeping 
the communication open by land at all seasons of the year; and my experience tells me, 
that the cost of constructing roads with such pid would not exceed 2,000 rupees a mile, 
if paved with brick, and nothing like the sum if other materials were procurable. As 
the revenues of tlje country must depend on the producers having at all times an unre¬ 
stricted sale for the produce of their labours, it must be an object to ensure to the land¬ 
holders of the districts a free market. The Government should only come into the 
markets for commissariat or other purposes on the same footing as the private merchant, 
and only purchase under coutract for delivery at the places of consumption , and on 
no account interfere with tiie transport of the country by land or by water. If tiie 
transport of the country is not allowed to be interfered with by the commissariat and 
other government officers, and is left to the competition of private individuals unaided 
by the government officers, it will on most occasions be found ample to convey the 
supplies required for our armies, on much cheaper terms thau they can be obtained 
through the medium of government cattle or government agents, whose zeal for the 
public service too often operates to their own disadvantage, and to the great detriment 
of the interest of private individuals and the Government. 
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When the private merchant, in times of scarcity, can make it answer his purpose to 
transport grain from the banks of theindus to Calcutta, 1,500 miles, he can have no 
difficulty in supplying the wants of our armies, wherever they may be obliged to move, 
provided he is not molested in his arrangements, and there is sufficient competition 
amongst the natives to ensure the Government from loss from combination. The com¬ 
missariat lias, 1 fear, been established on the principle of making the Government in¬ 
dependent of the public, and with this feeling it has been made too dependent on the civil 
power for its supplies in times of war and difficulty. If, on the contrary, it had been 
established on the principle of being quite dependent on public competition for its sup¬ 
plies, under contracts for delivery at the places of consumption, and the civil power bad 
beeu directed to withhold its aid, it is probable that private individuals, with the aid of 
the country transport, would have supplied the wants of the Government much cheaper 
than they have beeu ; and the landholder would have been benefited by obtaining a better 
market thau he lias had in times of difficulty, owing to the transport of the country 
being pressed for government purposes. 

It may be asked if the labourer in India is placed on a par with the labourer of Europe. 
When works are going forward in India there is always great difficulty in procuring la¬ 
bourers, and the inhabitants of the hills uud neighbouring states arc enticed to quit their 
homes by wagct^which are insufficient to induce the labourer of our o\Vn districts to quit 
his village, and take the emp!oymer%of the public. In India, within our own provinces, 
it may he said there is no distress, excepting in times of scarcity; and since we have 
ensured to the grain merchant the unrestricted sale of his grain, prices have adapted 

u. 5 1 themselves 
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Api’Kndix, themselves to the productiveness of the crops; and there has been no scarcity or famine 

No. 4. similar to what was known when the grain merchant was forced to sell his graiu at 

whatever price the Government of the country was pleased to dictate. In India, the 
Trade with India: ^hourer of our provinces has no difficulty in maintaining himself and his family in inde- 
Auswersto Queries, pendence, without resorting to the charity of the public, and we. know the reverse to be 
the case in our native country. >.. 

I know of nothing that will so much aid the remittances required in England from 
India as lowering the duties in England on the import trade of Indian produce on 
nil articles, and more particularly on articles produced in the colonies of European 

states for the consumption of Europe, such as sugar, silk, indigo, cotton, &c., so as 
to favour India. By such liberal policy towards our Eastern colouies, the trade of India 
will be increased, and the laud wilt be brought into cultivation, from which the state 
derives its revenue. . . 

Under the present system, Great Britain prohibits the Indian Government from raising 
a revenue through the customs ou the principal articles of commerce exported from 
India to Great Britain, and makes India pay her an aunual tribute to the amount of the 
duties she levies in England on the exports of India, amounting to £ 700,000, ami forces 
foreign states to pay her a portion of the duty on the consumption of such of the Indian 
exports as are re-exported from England to the Continent. If the exports from India 
were,liable to a duty in India, territory in this case would realize a revenue on ail the 
products of India required for consumption in foreigu Europe as well as in England. In 
addition to the duty levied on the importation of Indian products, England derives a re¬ 
venue from the imports from China; but as China is a foreign state, India suffers no loss 
hy the arrangement; but it may be worth considering whether there should not be a 
different scale of duty established for the importations from China and from our Indian 
territory, so as to favour the latter. If' bv any change in the system of conducting the 
Indian trade the price of its products could be reduced, the interests of the Indian culti¬ 
vator or producer would suffer. A high price itt India operates as a premium to industry, 
in the same way as a high price of corn in England ; and if tiie price of sugar, indigo, 
or cotton were to fall, it would cause the land producing the same to be thrown out 
of cultivation, or to be cultivated by some crop which would yield a greater return 
than the articles now cultivated for exportation. If the freight were reduced, and by 
any economy the imports from India could be conveyed in .fewer ships, or if the present 
ships, by makiug their voyages within the year, would render fewer ships necessary, the 
shipping interest would be improved, and India might benefit by an enhancement of 
prices equal to the saving of freight; but at the present prices it cannot be expected that 
more indigo, cotton, or sugar can be raised when the natives are at liberty to grow on 
their lauds whatever they please, and are sufficiently alive to their own interests to grow 
whatever will yield them tue best return. Great Britain, iq addition to the tribute she 
makes India pay her through the customs, derives benefit from the savings of the service 
at the three Presidencies being spent in England instead of in India; and in addi¬ 
tion to these savings, which probably amount to near a million, she also derives benefit 
from the fortunes realized by the European mercantile community, which are all remitted 
to England. 


Mr. Rickards. Private merchants carrying on trade between India and England, and in the interior 
of India, meet with many grievous obstructions, which are at variance, as I conceive, with 
the intentions of the Legislature, as expressed in the Act of 1813. In my several exami¬ 
nations before the East-India Committees in 1821, 1830, and 1831, l have enumerated 
these obstructions at considerable length. They may be reduced to the following 
heads:— • 

1. The forms and restrictions imposed by law on persons and ships proceeding to India; 
alhof which are as inapplicable to the Indian trade as to that with any other part of the 

world, 
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world, including the monstrous power of deporting European settlers without trial, or 
even reason assigned. 

2. A power exercised beyond law by the Court of Directors, sanctioned by the Board 
of Control, in the licenses which private merchants are Obliged t& take out with penalty 
bonds attached, and the difficulty, delajr, and expense of procuring the Same. 1 have 
fully explained these processes in the evidence referred to in the margin.* 

3. The mode adopted by the Company’s Government and servants abroad in providing 
investments for the Company’s ships, from provinces or from manufacturers, subject to their 
direct authority as rulers of the country. The arbitrary exercise of power in monopo¬ 
lizing produce, and compelling individual labour, is exemplified In the transactions 
referred to in the Minutes of Evidence of July 1831,f more fully detailed in Appendix 5 , 
to a publication of mine entitled “Rickards’ Speeches” in 18l4, ftirthgr confirmed in 
Lord Wellesley’s well-known letter to the Madras Government of 19th'JuIy 1804, and 
been, 1 believe, the universal practice ever since. 

4. The collection of transit and market duties on the internal trade of the country, the 
evil of which is greatly aggravated by the collection being entrusted to officers oV 6 r 
whom all control is purely nominal, and who are supposed to collect to the full as much, 
if not more, for themselves, than that which they choose to return in their official accounts 
to the public treasury. 

5. To these may he added, the taxes called in India moturpha or veesdbuddy . These 
arc personal or professional taxes laid on merchants, traders, manufacturers, craftsmen, 
houses, shops, looms, tools, instruments of labour and art, and even the implements of 
agriculture. The vexatiousness and oppression of this tax are greatly aggravated by its 
being imposed, not on the value of the article taxed, but on the supposed, i. e. arbitrarily 
computed, gains or profits of the payer. For a description of this tax, and the singular 
mode adopted for arriving at the supposed profits of merchants, &c-, 1 beg leave to refer 
to my work on India, vol. 1, p. 496; the detail therein given being taken from official 
documents. 
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6 . All the monopolies of India may likewise be enumerated as so many obstructions to 
fair commercial enterprise and dealing; such a 9 the salt monopoly, the opium monopoly, 
the tobacco and liquor monopolies, with other articles either monopolized or so highly 
taxed as greatly to affect both the internal and external trade of the country. 

The duties on many articles of East-India produce are also enormously high, appa--. 
rently rated on no fixed principle, and without regard to market price. For exumple : — 


Aloes, subject to a duty from 

70 to 280 per cent. 

Assafcetida . 

233 ... 622 ... 

Cardamums. 

150 ... 266 ... 

Coffee ... 

105 ... 373 ... 

Pepper . 

266 ... 400 ... 

Sugar . 

94 ... 393 ... 

Tea .. 

6 ... 100 ... 


These facts having been unnoticed throughout the present Charter, the East India 
houses of agency in London presented two memorials on the subject to the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of His Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade, in March 1831, praying for relief 
on both heads. To save the trouble of reference, a copy of both J memorials is annexed 
to this answer, iri the hope that they may attract the attention of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the new arrangements about to be adopted for India. The rates of duty imposed 

on 

______ . ___ » 

* Vide Evidence before Committee of Foreign Trade in 1881 , and before Select Committee in July 1831 , Ans. 
2772 et seq. ^ 

t Vide Evidence, July 1831 , Ans. 2840 , and tfle other Documents referred to. 

t These memorials and enclosures have been already printed in the Minutes of Evidence, Session 183 J- 31 , 
p. ISO to 155 . 

ii. 5 I 2 
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on Indian imports into Britain, when compared with the exemption from duty of British 
staples into India (cotton goods being subject to a duty only of 2^ per cent.), constitute an 
important feature in the present question. Indians within the Company’s jurisdiction, 
like English, Scotch oc Irish, are equally subjects of the British Government. To make 
invidious distinctions, favouring one class but oppressing another, all being subjects of 
the same empire, cannot be reconciled with the principles of justice ; and whilst British 
imports into India are thus so highly favoured, I know that indo-British subjects feel it 
a great grievance that their commodities when imported into England should be so 
enormously taxed, , >- ' 

Some modification has taken place of the custom-house duties in Indio, which the regu¬ 
lations of Government will shew; but as regards the system of duties on British goods 
imported into India, compared with those on Indian goods imported into Britain, both 
being equally the property of British subjects, it is liable to this inconsistency, that 
British staples imported into India are admitted duty free, whereas Indian produce is 
charged with enormous duties in this country, many articles of ordinary consumption 
being subject to duties exceeding 100, and from that up to 600 per cent., with one article 
as high as 3,000 per cent., besides other unjust restrictions which will be noticed in a 
subsequent answer. * 

But the greatest obstruction of all to the extension of Indian commerce, both internal 
and external, is the land-tax, one-half of the gross produce of the soil;’ an impost which 
paralyzes the energies of the great mass of the people by consigning them to irre¬ 
trievable poverty; but this is far too wide a subject to be discussed here: I must 
therefore beg leave to refer to my late work on the revenue systems of India, where 
the evils of this tax, unavoidably aggravated by the mode of its collection, arc fully 
detailed. 


Had my health permitted, it was my intention to have closed my late work on India 
by a fifth part, to contain suggestions for a reform of the Indian administration, as regards 
the present system, both at home and abroad. I bad reserved for this part some remarks 
on the inefficiency of the judicial, system, and its total inapplicability to the state of 
society, civilization, and knowledge existing among the natives; their notions of justice; 
their local usages, traditions, or laws > together with its unsuitableness on the score 
of language, when considered in reference to the various dialects in use among the dif¬ 
ferent inhabitants of our Indian provinces. Being compelled to abandon this portion of 
the work, perhaps I cannot do better than gite, in reply to this question, d sketch.or 
outline of wbat I originally intended to offer in greater detail; and, as a preliminary step 
to all others, I would recommend 

The entire abolition of the Company's trade. The India trade is now admitted to be a 
losing one in the Company’s bands; the China trade asserted to be profitable, and so it 
may be to a limited extent, but a trifling profit to a company is no excuse for continuing 
a monopoly injurious to. the country at large. If, however, there be truth in the printed 
official accounts now before the public, I am quite sure that every impartial man 
acquainted with figures will be obliged to admit that these accounts exhibit no symptom 
of a real exclusive commercial capital for carrying on this trade; that to be .continued, 
it must be supplied with funds from the territorial revenues of India; and that if the 
Company are allowed to supply themselves, as at present, from India, the same mischiefs 
as now experienced will inevitably be perpetuated. 

The Company's trade being wholly abolished, I should then consider them the fittest 
organs in England for conducting the political administration of India, under certain 
modifications of .the system to be hereafter noticed; and 1 would accordingly suggest, 
as regards India/ # 

That the three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay be placet} on the same 
footing under an executive government, consisting of a governor, commander of the 
forces, and one member of council, a civil servant: 


That 
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That the civil and military servants of the Company be attached to and promoted at Ae er.s di \ 

each presidency respectively as at present; but that all allowances, civil and military, " 4 

be every where equalized. 

That His Majesty’s courts of justice at the respective presidencies be maintained, as at Trade wii/i 
present, quite independent of the local governments, but with the. jurisdiction of each An mv in. in f^ncj- i > 
court clearly and expressly defined ; ami whether the limits of that jurisdiction be or he 
not enlarged, that it he relieved from all those doubts and difficulties which not unfre¬ 
quently attend its powers of cognizance and the execution of its decrees. 

That a central govern merit-general be established for all India, to consist of a 
governor-general or viceroy with suitable rank, a commander-in-chief, and two civil 
servants, as members of couucil, with general powers of control over the inferior 
governments. 

That all the current details of the civil ami military business of each presidency be con¬ 
ducted by the local executive government of each, with the exception of matters of a 
political or diplomatic nature, all of which should be considered as exclusively apper¬ 
taining to the government-general. 

The inefficiency of our revenue, judicial, and police regulations being now generally 
admitted, I would propose that a legislative couucil of learned natives be assembled at 
each presidency, to consist of a deputy freely chosen from each zillah; and that to this 
legislative council be committed the duty of revising existing regulations, and ot thereon 
framing a code of laws suited to the habits, local usages, and institutions of the different 
classes at each presidency, together with a more efficient system for the administration 
of such laws in the Mofussil; and that each regulation or law, when settled by the legis¬ 
lative council, should he hauded up to the governor in couucil of the presidency, to be 
•July considered by that board; and when approved by the governor in council, to be 
forwarded for the final decision or confirmation of the government-general. 

The legislative council may, in its earliest stages at least, be aided by an European 
president, and by European secretaries and translators, to record and set in order its 
deliberations, so that the same may be submitted in due form to the governor in council, 
and ultimately to the government-general; and this aid or addition to the legislative 
council may be continued as long as the same shall be found useful or necessary. 

That the more respectable and well-informed of the natives of India be also employed 
in high and responsible offices in the judicial, revenue, and police departments, with 
suitable allowances attached to each office, and likewise be eligible to sit on ail juries. 

The proceedings of these native functionaries might be made subject to the inspection or 
revision of European superiors, who would report thereon to the higher authorities; and 
it is conceived this duty might he performed by collectors, judges, and registrars, making 
periodical circuits within certain divisions or limits, if by the proposed employment or 
substitution of natives, those officers were relieved, as they might be, from the details 
which they are now obliged personally to attend to. If confined to the purposes of 
general superintendence and revision, the number of those superior officers would, it is 
"probable, be less than are at present employed, and the heavy expense of those esta- 
blishmetm be proportionality reduced. 

That provincial courts of appeal be continued as at present, but to consist of two Euro¬ 
pean and one Native judge. 

That a further appeal from the provincial courts do lie to a superior court of appeal, at 
the scat of the government-general; that this superior court do consist of a lord chief 
judge or chancellor with a noble title, another professional puisne judge, the two civil 
members of council, and a native judge; and that appeals to this higher court, whether 
from the King* 1 ' courts at the presii^ncy or from the-Mofussil, be in all cases final. 

That Jo aid the government-general in their deliberations on the laws necessary to he 
enacted for the government of our Indian provinces, there be established at the seat of 
• the 
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the government-general a superior native council, consisting of three members, one from 
each presidency, to whom every law handed up for consideration or confirmation be in the 
first instance submitted, and who will report thereon for the final decision of the govern¬ 
ment-general; and that a law or regulation thus confirmed be, on promulgation, consi¬ 
dered as in full force. Even if altered or modified on subsequent reference to England, 
it need not interfere with its being immediately acted.upon in.India. 

I would also propose that one of the three Native councillors above mentioned be 
selected to sit as junior judge in the superior court of appeal. 

As regards England, I would submit that, as the present Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India is at present constituted, a cumbrous body containing several useless 
members, this body be reduced, and replaced by the appointment of a secretary of state 
tor India, with a suitable establishment, and power of control over the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors. 

That the Court of Directors be reduced to fourteen members, including chairman and 
depun -chairman ; and that this body be divided into three committees, one for the busi¬ 
ness of each Indian presidency respectively, and a superior committee, to communicate 
directly with the government-general of India, and to have controlling power over the 
inferior committees; the whole to be regulated as follows:— 

Bombay committee . 3 directors 

Madras ditto • •• ••• *#• 3 ditto. 

Bengal ditto . 3 ditto. 

Superior committee, to include chairman 
and deputy chairman, total ••• 5 ditto. 

That the members of the junior committee (say Bomhay) do succeed by seniority, a9 
vacancies occur, to seats in the Madras, Bengal, and ultimately the superior committee ; 
and that a member from the superior be always chairman of the inferior committees. The 
members of the inferior committees would thus attain a general acquaintance with the 
affairs of India before rising to the superior committee. A link of connection would be 
established between the superior and inferior committees, sufficient for all the purposes of 
information aud control; and a better and a simpler link through a secretary of state 
(than at present exists) between the Directors and His Majesty's Government. 

But the best, and in my opinion the only effectual check over the exercise of powur, 
being publicity, or public opinion, I would further recommend that facilities be granted 
to admit of all important questions regarding India, whether affecting individuals or the 
public generally, being brought before a Court of Proprietors for public examination and 
debate; and that aII such questions (including the laws or regulations enacted for India) 
be as fully and freely debated, and papers and documents for the elucidation of each 
subject as readily furnished, as now takes place in the proceedings of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

And on the great question of patronage, that it remain where it now is, in the hands of 
the Directors. 

This is a brief outline of my views on the subject of reform. To fill up th^details of 
the plan could not be done, even if health permitted, within the limits of an answer to 

J ueries. But if the obtline, or any part of it, shall be found to merit attention, the 
etails, it is conceived, may be easily filled in, or the plan itself modified, if the 
principle be approved; for the plan is in fact rather a modification than a change of 
existing institutions, and therefore presenting no difficulties that might not be easily 
overcome. 

The advantage^ likely to flow from the adoption of this plan are conceived to be the 
following, vis. £ • 

By the entire abolition of the Company’s trade with India and China, and leaving the 
whole Eastern trade to be carried on in future by the skilful management and enterprize 

of 
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of individual merchants, free of all restraint, we have every assurance which experience 
ever since 1814 can afford that this trade is capable of further indefinite extension■ One 
great obstacle to its further extension, under existing circumstances, is the difficulty of 
making profitable remittances from India to Britain, and this arises, from two causes, one 
is,* the interference of the Company’s agents in the purchase or production of Indian 
articles suited to the British market, by which their cost abroad is, as before explained, 
unnaturally raised, to the great injury add sometimes ruin of those who embark.tberein ; 
and the other + is the monopoly of the China trade, by which the merchants of India are 
not only precluded from enjoying all the advantages which would result from a free inter¬ 
course between India and China, but they are also shut out of an advantageous channel of 
remittance to England, which would most assuredly be open to then* if this branch of 
Eastern trade were left, as it ought to be, free of all interference and obstruction. The 
facilities and conveniences which Indian and British merchants could in such case contribute 
in aid of each other’s operations, would, in my opinion, be so decided and exclusive, as in 
all probability to secure the whole or the greater part of this trade in their own hands, to 
the exclusion of foreign rivals, without the needless intervention of a single restrictive 
enactment, and thereby verify, as I also firmly believe, the prediction of Dr. Adam Smith, 
when he asserted, that “ the East-Indies ottered a market tor the manufactures of Europe 
greater and more extensive than both Europe and America put together.” 

It may next be observed, as regards the political modifications above suggested, that 
there are two ways of governing distant possessions inhabited by a race or races essen¬ 
tially different in caste, in manners, in religion and social institutions from the conquer¬ 
ing or ruling power; the one is by the power of the sword, and the other by allowing 
the conquered to participate largely (under due control) in the immediate government 
of themselves. By the latter method, reasonable expectations may be entertained of a 
people (particularly if conscious of their own inferiority) being so satisfied, as to lead to 
the establishment between them and their governors of real attachment, and conse¬ 
quently of a solid, contented, and durable union. But a government of the sword is a 
government of arbitrary power, and arbitrary power ever has been, and ever will be, a 
government of headstrong will and caprice, fraught in its exercise with oppression and 
wrong, with frequent acts of violence, aud more frequent acts of injustice. In such a 
state of things, no real attachment, or bond of cordial union, can possibly subsist be¬ 
tween those who rule and those who are compelled to submit. The sword may bold its 
sway over nations (as we see in ntuny parts of Europe as well as of Asia), where the 
human mind, still mired in ignorance and superstition, has scarcely made a step in ad¬ 
vance beyond the mere instincts of animal nature, or can fancy auy earthly good or 
benefit worth pursuing at the expense of its indolence and ease; all under such circum¬ 
stances is consequently stationary, aud the sword rules undisturbed. 6ut where moral 
improvement, and a greedy thirst of knowledge have struck their roots deeply into the 
hearts of an acute people, a'rbitrary power may from that moment count the days of its 
wane. A far mightier power, by a slow and almost imperceptible progress, prepares its 
inevitable downfall. It may triumph for a season, anti add victory upon victory to its 
former glories, but its fate is nevertheless sealed ; and as “ he that lives by the swortl 
shall perish hy the sword,” so may we conclude it to be sooner or later the expiring 
scene of every existing military government. 

These remarks are here submitted under the same impressions which induced a similar 
train of reasoning in my late work on India, viz. the conviction of their being peculiarly 
applicable to the present* state of our Eastern Possessions, and consequently deserving of 
serious consideration ; but whether this belief be concurred in by others or not, I pre¬ 
sume there will now be no difference as to the policy as well as the necessity of employing 
natives far more extensively than has hitherto been the case in the locaUidministration of 
India. When this idea was first (vouched by me in 1813, it was pronounced to be 

® visionary; 
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• Vide answer to fourth query. 


t Vide evidence. 
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Nl)|X visionary; now, as the public printed records show, including the evidence taken in the 

\o 4 last two years before Committees of the Houses of Parliament, there is scarcely a servant 

‘ ^' of any eminence in or out of India who does not warmly recommend its adoption. The 

. ‘ . .. necessity of the measure will he more appurent,' if reference be had to the history of 

\ 'om-ncl British India from the year 1/65, and to the four folio volumes of Revenue and Judicial 

" 1 ' Selections, published of late years by order of the Court of Directors; for it will be 

seen throughout, that owing to the inapplicability of our systems, the unsuitableness of 
our European ideas to the state and institutions of Indian society, the inefficiency of our 
control in all matters of detail, our ignorance of the nature of tenures, our errors in 
respect to ancient rights, projects and schemes of every variety have been tried, modi¬ 
fied, abandoned, or repealed, anti regulation on regulation enacted, all framed with the 
best intentions, and more especially to protect the rights and interests of the ryots, 
hut all, it must be admitted, complete failures. Hitherto, moreover, the English in 
India have carried themselves so haughtily, so much in the spirit of proud superiors 
ruling submissive slaves, as never to have been able to possess themselves of that per¬ 
vading influence which, penetrating through all ranks and grades of a community, is 
quite indispensable to the efficacy of the best laws; an ill-judged hauteur and distance, 
which has necessarily thrown this pervading influence into the hands of subordinate 
native agents, to be exercised by them uiulerhaudedly, and consequently in practices of 
the most flagrant corruption am) abuse. 

Another great advantage may be anticipated from this modified reform of our institu¬ 
tions abroad, and that is an immense saving of expense, as regards our Civil Establish¬ 
ments. There are now before the public printed lists of these establishments, and 
statements of annual expenditure at the different Presidencies in India, the aggregate 
amount of which is equal (surprising to relute!) to the whole of our military disburse¬ 
ments.* If, therefore, any one would take the trouble of placing these lists or state¬ 
ments in juxtaposition with any other which might be framed on the principles above 
suggested, of reducing the three Presidencies in India to the same level, abolishing the 
whole of the Company’s commercial establishments and substituting respectable Natives 
for Europeans in a great variety of employments, he may easily convince himself that 
the present amount of Indian revenue would yield a surplus far beyond anything yet 
contemplated ; probably sufficient, after defraying all other expenses, not only to pay the 
interest of, hut eventually to redeem that debt which, however unjustly, has.by- 
various Acts of Parliament been legalized as a territorial charge. 

But a signal benefit will be conferred on the inhabitants of India by having justice 
administered at their doors; in which l include the establishment, as above mentioned, of 
a local court of Jitial appeal, instead of appealing, ns at present, to the King in Council 
in this country. The delay of appeals to England, a distance of 16,000 or 18,000 miles 
from the original source of action, in most vexatious and oppressive; the expenseat¬ 
tending it ruinous, and the final deci-ion submitted to judges wholly ignorant (more 
especially as regards matters of caste, religion, property, rights of inheritance, &c. &c.) 
of the laws, usages, and local institutions of India. Suppose a case, too, where further 

information 


* Vide Annual Accounts laid before Parliament, which contain Statements of the Ordinary and Extraordinary Re¬ 
ceipts ami Disbursements of India in each year. The only document I have ut hand to refer to is No. 4 of Accounts 
ami Papers appended to the Third Report of the Select Committee ot the House of Commons, in which the Military 

Charges of India lor 1829-30 are stated to be .£ 9,103,1 )!)1 

Ami the Civil Charges . I 1 . .. .. 9.783,611 


Total 


£ 18,888,702 


A reference, however,*to the other accounts will 1 am confident confirm this fact, and this I take to be a matter of 
so much importance as to require the strictest examination and scrusf ly at the present juncture.’ - 

The civil charges above mentioned are only ordiimry disbursements, and do not include puyinent%oithcr for interest 
or principal of Indian Debt, advances to the Commercial Department, with various other items, which arc classed 
under the head of “ Extraordinary Disbursements." 
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'information or the ascertainment of a particular fact might be desirable before a satis¬ 
factory judgment could be passed, additional years must pass away before the required 
information could be obtained. In fact, 1 have known so much injury, intolerable 
vexation, and overwhelming expense, incurred by rightful suitors or appellants in cases 
of this description, that 1 cannot too strongly recommend it to the consideration of the 
supreme authorities in England. To a court of final appeal so constituted as that above 
recommended, there can, Fpresume, be no objection to appeals from the King’s Courts at 
the different presidencies, since all such will he decided by regularly educated judges, 
selected from the most eminent of the profession in England ; whilst in causes from the 
Provincial Courts of India the Superior Court will have the aid of associates well versed 
in Indian usages and laws. 

But as regards the King’s Courts in India, it might greatly conduce to future concord, 
and good understanding in the general administration of our judicial system, if the juris¬ 
diction of the King’s Courts were now to be clearly and explicitly defined. In settling 
this important point, the opinions of the King’s Judges, which have been fully given and 
are recorded in one of the Appendices to a late Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons,* together with other papers on the same subject, may be consulted 
with great advantage; so that with the aid of these valuable documents, I should con¬ 
ceive a line might be drawn which should not only harmonize with the concurrent juris¬ 
diction of the Country Courts, but preserve unimpaired that independence of His Majesty’s 
Courts, which long experience of their influence and powers has proved to be fraught with 
many important local benefits. 

Finally, the establishment of a Native Legislative Council at the respective presidencies 
affords, 1 apprehend, the only chance of a code of laws being framed for India suited to 
the general state and character of the natives, and to the different usages, prevailing 
customs or traditions, which will be found greatly to vary in various parts; whilst a 
Committee from each Legislative Council might have its sittings permanent, to watch over 
the operation and effect of existing laws, and to submit to the Council from time to time 
such modifications, alterations, or repeal thereof, as circumstances should appear to render 
advisable: thus providing, as 1 conceive, not only the most likely means of compiling a 
code of laws suited to our Eastern possessions, but the best checks that can be devised for 
a due administration thereof. 
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I am aware that the highest authorities in India have recommended a different descrip¬ 
tion of legislative council, to consist of the members of Government and of the Judges of 
the Supreme Courts at the different presidencies. 1 hope it will not be considered as 
betraying a want of proper respect in me, if I presume to dissent from these opinions. 
My own is decidedly adverse to the employment of judges, or practical lawyers, in the 
business of legislation ; (he objections to it are in my mind altogether insurmountable; 
but in India more especially, where European ideas, forms, and technicalities have already 
produced so much disappointment, 1 should anticipate nothing but a repetition of past 
results; in other words, a code of regulations failing in almost every instance to ac¬ 
complish their professed object. The only plausible reason that I recollect (for 1 have not 
the record here to refer to) to have been advanced for the employment of the Judges, is 
to guard against the enactment of regulations in India at variance with the primary laws 
of the United Kingdom, or perhaps affecting the rights of the Crown ; hut this objection 
is easily met by causing all regulations to be registered in the Supreme Court, at the seat 
of the Government-general, with power to the said Court to reject such as may contain 
any such incongruitiest>r violations; or they might be submitted in the first instance to 
the inspection of the Lord Chief Justice and Puisne Judge, previous to their being finally 
passed, and promulgated by the Supreme Government. A principal advantage of the 
plan 1 have suggested 1 take to be that of having a permanent, legislative committee to 



Vide Appendix, No. 5 of 1831. 
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watch over the operation of existing laws or regulations, that is, to review, alter, modify* 
or ameud, as circumstances shall appear to require. This cannot be expected from a 
Legislative Council, consisting of the members of Government and the Judges of the 
Supreme Courts, whose peculiar duties and avocations are far too numerous and weighty 
to admit of undivided, or even the necessary attention to this most important object, whilst, 
of the Judges in particular, I trust it will not be thought derogating from the respect 
justly due to their high station and character to« say, that it can hardly be expected of 
persons but imperfectly acquainted with the habits, usages, and local institutions of the 
Mofussil, that they would be so ready as might be desired in cases of inapplicable or 
inefficient laws, to alter or amend what, after due deliberation, they had once recom¬ 
mended or confirmed. 

Should these reforms be found to conduce to the internal prosperity of India, the 
objects desired in this question would be most fully accomplished ; lor by increased pros¬ 
perity on the one hand, and the entire abolition of the Company’s trade on the other, the 
most effectual measures, as well direct as indirect, would thus be adopted, to advance tin 
interests of Indian commerce, and not only to increase the exportable productions of India, 
but those of Britain also. 


Mr. Lang ton. The measures calculated to promote the general interests of commerce are too many and 

too important for me to do more than briefly advert to a few of those which appear to me 
the most prominent. 

Encouragement and protection to Europeans possessed of property (or without pro¬ 
perty, where well recommended, and no misconduct alleged), to settle in India, with 
security to their persons and property. 

Abolition of all transit and internal duties. 

Cessation of all competition of the executive government with individuals; or of agents 
of the Company, or of Government, trading with superior privileges. 

The introduction of an uniform and unvaried currency. 

The removal, wherever practicable, of all restraints on the exercise of lawful industry 
of which in India as elsewhere there arc only too many, but nowhere more than in 1111101 .’ 

The abandonment of monopolies. The revenue arising from that of salt might he sup¬ 
plied by a tax 011 the commodity ; and it may be worth observing, that, as an article 
consumed by the numerous classes, when the price is not too high, as largely as by the 
rich, no other affords so fair a prospect of increasing revenue, by keeping the cost to tins 
consumer moderate. Substitutes for the revenue from opium may no doubt be found. 
And, generally, every measure that tends to the amelioration of the situation of the 
natives. 

Were the East-Imlia Company to cease to carry on trade, the aid to the Indian finances, 
from the surplus profits and from the Board’s rates, would of course cease with the trade : 
but there are strong grounds for supposing that the development of the resources of India 
has been checked by the system of the East-India Company’s monopolies to an extent for 
which the aid in question lias been but a poor compensation. 

The source of this aid is solely the tea monopoly, and a direct tax for this object would 
draw far less from the British public than what must be paid in an extravagant profit to 
the Company to afford the same amount of aid; but there is every reason to hope that the 
improvement of the country, by the application of British capital and industry, economy, 
by the employment of Hindoos, Sic. and other measures for the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion of the natives, which are now confidently looked forward to, will secure for India 
advantages far more than equivalent for those whiclwmay be sacrificed by the alteration. 


Augmenting 
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Augmenting the surplus produce of the country should be done, first, by every practicable 
measure directly tending to its prosperity; secondly, by economy in its public expendi¬ 
ture; and thirdly, by assistance in its foreign trade. It is contrary to the last of these 
three branches of policy to favour by our laws the export to India of articles with which 
she is able to supply herself, or to discourage the export from India of articles with which 
she is able to supply other countries. We ha\e in a great measure succeeded in sup¬ 
planting her cotton manufactures by those of England. I understand that the practica¬ 
bility of supplying her with salt from Liverpool is under consideration. We exclude 
East-India sugar from the English market by means of high duties. If, in addition to all 
these disadvantages, any change of system were materially to diminish the tea trade from 
China to England, by means of which China is enabled to pay for the opium and cotton 
which she imports from India, it is probable that the demand for those articles would be 
proportionally reduced, and India would then be disabled from paying its tribute to 
England. 


The principle of this contract, for realizing the investment is, I believe, the same as is 
followed in England, and surely there is no just cause for complaint, 'flic manufacture 
and sale of salt is certainly a monopoly, as well was that of saltpetre when it was manufac¬ 
tured on the Company’s account; but I believe this last has been discontinued some time. 
I may here observe that the trade of Southern India will never be very great until the Pass 
at Pnumbum shall have been opened sufficiently to admit the passing of larger vessels than 
the country craft of India, and also until the range of rocks called Adam’s Bridge, which 
crosses from Kamisserum to the small island of Manar on the opposite coast of Ceylon, is 
sufficiently removed to admit of large vessels; when this is done, iuul the current, which is 
very strong, allowed to have a free vent, the mud bank that has been forming for many 
years ai Point. Calymcro, iu ihe Taujour country, will be swept away, the depth of water 
will then he sufficient to admit of Indiamcn to have free ingress and egress into the Ray of 
Toiuly, a safe anchorage, and no fear of being 1 driven on a lee shore, coral rocks, or sand¬ 
banks ; and further of the utmost consequence to trade, as ships that are bound from the Bay 
of Bengal to Bombay^, and via; versa , iu either monsoon will have a short and safe passage. 


The annual tribute drawn from India by the payment of territorial disbursements made 
at home, and the annual remittance of private fortunes, require unremitting endeavours to 
improve the productive powers of that country; facilities of remittance can thus alone be 
created. As the (Government is now carried on through the Company, a facility for remit¬ 
tance mi<»ht be afforded by permitting the resources of India to subserve more extensively 
in ihe provision of the Chin* investment; this facility, however, could alone be obtained by 
a sacrifice of the export to China from England of British manufactures. 


Large as the increase of trade has been, I have no hesitation in recording my sincere 
conviction, that under the application of a different system to the internal resources of 
India, and with a reduction in the duties on her raw produce here, and other alterations 
more particularly alluded to in * two letters addressed by the merchants of London inte¬ 
rested iu the India trade, to the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Privy Council for 
Trade, dated the 8lh and 31st March 1831, that increase would have been much more con¬ 
siderable. The anticipated obstacles to any extension of the commerce between the fwo 
countries, “from,the simple habits, thcilimited wants, and religious prejudices of tho natives,” 

v have 
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have proved “airy nothings evincing cither a lamentable deficiency of observation, ora de¬ 
liberate intention to deceive the British nation for obvious purposes. I trust we shall not fail 
to profit by the past, and to scrutinize with duo suspicion evidence on such matters pro¬ 
ceeding from similar sources. VV e may be assured that, in buying and selling, human nature 
is the same in Cawnporc as it is in Cheapside. 

The first step to an improvement in the quality of Indian produce must be an entire 
change from the restrictive to the protecting policy in regard to the resort to and residence 
of Europeans in India. Skill, capital, and enterprise should be invited with the utmost pos¬ 
sible encouragement, instead of being checked by various regulations more or less repulsive. 
The power of transmission, unless by the sentence of the Supreme Court, should cease. 
The press should be entirely free; as free as in England. The institutions of the Su¬ 
preme Court, divested of mere technicalities and modified by local usages, should be 
extended as far as practicable : and a code of laws, securing equal justice to all creeds and 
colours, but based on the principle of elevating the Native and not dejrrcssing the Euro¬ 
pean, should be introduced into the Mofussil with all practicable dispatch. The existing 
judicial machinery, with some alterations and additions, might bo adapted to the object 
in view. 

Unless Enropean settlers be thus protected, I dare not to predict any very favourable 
results to India or to England, by merely allowing them to proceed and reside there, with 
no greater facility and security than at present. So long as a liberal and enlightened policy, 
like that of Lord Win. Bentinek’s, exists, there may be no practical inconvenience; but 
his successor might be very different. The same act. which was held indifferent by one 
Governor-general, or praise-worthy by another, might be thought, criminal and dangerous by 
a tim'd. It must not, therefore, be individual opinion, but the verdict of a jury which should 
determine such matters, if security of person and property be thought desirable. It is no 
argument to assert that comparatively few have been transmitted and ruined under the 
present system, and therefore it is not so very bad. How many abuses, and corruptions, 
and delinquencies have been known and suffered from the fear that urgent remonstrances 
might lead to total ruin ! 

The settler being placed in person and property under the protection of the law, and 
also subject to it, with equal facility in the Mofussil as in Calcutta, I am of opinion that 
an improvement would soon appear in the quality of the great staple productions of India, 
and by that improvement, accompanied with reduced duties here, particularly on sugar, 
the commercial relations of the two countries would be greatly increased. But an improve¬ 
ment more worthy of the British Government would follow—-an improvement in the morals, 
habits, anti intelligence of the people. I believe nothing will tend more to this object than 
the intercourse and example of respectable settlers; and such only, in the nature of tilings, 
could maintain a footing in the country. The objections, on an assumed invasion and colo¬ 
nization of starving European labourers, to the removal of the* existing restrictions are idle. 
No reasonable man, acquainted with the climate and wages of India, indulged the expec¬ 
tation of a labouring class being able to exist, supposing even they could pay their passage 
out; and these physical obstacles existing, it seemed an absurdity almost to enact legal 
ones. This is not the class wanted, but all above it—the artisan, the engineer, the surveyor, 
the small farmer, the man of skill and scieuce, and the man who possesses, or by his 
industry creates capital.* 


A full reply to this Question would lead me into a wider field than there is room for 
within the compass of a letter. I shall generally observe on this subject, that if tlu; Go¬ 
vernment fulfil its duties, that is, secure an equal and eflicieul administration of justice, and 
forbear from imposing burthensome imposts, or thrq£ ing needless impediments in the way 
of private adventure and the free investment of capital, it may very safely afid cpnfidently 
leave every thing else to individual skill aud competition. This country is rich in both, 

and 
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and India is a fair and legitimate field for their'exercise. It has not heretofore been the 
policy of the Government of this country to encourage the resort of British capital and 
enterprise to India, but on the contrary, to fetter and restrain them in a maimer equally 

I irejudicial to the interests of England and of India. Three greatnnd beneficial measures 
lave been carried into effect by the British Government since the first acquisition of our 
territorial possessions, now near seventy, years ago, and I am not aware of any other de¬ 
serving this name, or which has produced any solid or lasting advantage. These, and they 
did not form part of the system on which the affairs of India had been administered, but 
were imposed upon it by public opinion and the interference of the Legislature, are the in¬ 
stitution of King’s courts with independent judges at the capitals; the fixing the land-tax 
in perpetuity in some of the most valuable of the provinces; and the opening of tho trade 
with Great Britain in 1813. To these 1 think may easily be traced almost every valuable 
improvement which has taken place in the condition of India since its conquest; and 1 may 
add, that there is not one advantage originally anticipated from them that has not been more 
than fully realized. I shall touch slightly on one or two of the most prominent advantages 
which have resulted from them. The land worth nothing, or little or nothing, to tho pro¬ 
prietor, has in less than forty years come to be worth from sixteen to twenty years’ purchase ; 
the present rental equalling or exceeding the original tax, compuled at the exorbitant rate 
of 10-llths of half the value of the gross produce of the soil. The public revenue within 
the same period lu*s advanced from ijbout four millions and a-half to nine millions sterling. 
In almost every other part of India, except the territory in which the land-tax has been 
fixed in perpetuity, land is worth nothing, or next to nothing, and the public revenue has 
very generally declined instead of advancing. The great staple of indigo has been called 
into existence nearly within the same period. The annual produce of this is about 
9,000,000 of pounds weight, and the value of the exports from Calcutta not less than 
£3,000,000, being in this single article, therefore, twice as much as the total exports and 
imports of the East-India Company at the same place before the opening of the trade.* 

I shall barely enumerate a few of the commodities for the production of which tho soil 
and climate of India seem best fitted, and which appear most likely to reward the appli¬ 
cation of capital and skill. These are opium, raw silk, indigo, cotton, tobacco, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, sugar, rice, dyeing drugs, coals, salt, saltpetre, and barilla. Many others might 
be pointed out, and indeed it would be rash to assign any limits to the list, after what has 
been already effected under very unfavourable circumstances. In illustration of this last 
point, 1 shall refer to two products now used to a considerable extent in the manufactures 
of Great Britain. These are lac-dye and shell-lac j the first at least a discovery originating 
in British ingenuity. 

It is only necessary to cast the eye over a common London price-current to be satisfied 
of the general inferiority of the commercial products of India, clearly originating in the 
rude and imperfect agricultural and manufacturing processes by which they are prepared. 
When the capital invested costs the miserable peasant who prepares them from twenty-four to 
sixty per cent, under the name of interest, no other result could be reasonably expected. India, 
with very partial exceptions, may be described as a country without enclosures, roads, 
bridges, or navigable canals. Eveu its artificial irrigation, upon which the very existence of the 
people depends, is in a most rude and imperfect state. One strong fact will place this last 
assertion beyond the reach of controversy. Throughout India, the. largest source of the 
public revenue is the land-tax ; and yet over a territory exceeding half a million of square 
miles in extent, the annual expenditure of the British Government, in tho construction of 
new or repair of old works of irrigation, does not exceed £70,000. I do not ascribe it 
as matter of blame to the existing government that it expends no more. The blame lies in 
its obstructing the application of private capital, and attempting that which is beyond the 
reach of any government, what no government, and especially a needy •government, has 

ever 

* Total Exports and Imports of the East-India Company at Calcutta in 1813-14, Sa. Its. 1,52,87,220—Wilson’s 
Externul Commerce of Bengal, tables, p. 16. 
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ever done well, hut what 1 lie resources of private enterprise has never failed to accomplish 
when free and unobstructed. 

One of the greatest inconveniences which the commerce of India sustains, arises from the 
absence of substantial banking-houses, and of a good paper currency. The greater part of 
the transactions of India are conducted in a metallic currency, the counting, guarding, and 
transport of which are, both to the state and to private individuals, sources of much loss, 
delay, and inconvenience. No treasure can, from the insecurity of the roads, be transported 
from one part of the country to anothor, without either a public or private escort. A return 
for a few years of the whole charges incurred for the transport, of treasure on the part of the 
(jloverntrieul. would atl’ord the most satisfactory data for judging of the extent of the in¬ 
convenience sustained from the want of a well-regulated paper currency. 

The effect of I he duty imposed upon salt has been to deprive the landholders, manufac¬ 
turers. and merchants of England of a wide market for a staple article, to deprive the inha¬ 
bitants of India of a cheap and wholesome necessary, which their own soil and industry arc 
incapable of producing; and in my opinion its operation has also been to depreciate an 
available resource of the public revenue. With respect to opium, the effect has scarcely 
been less prejudicial. No drawback being allowed on this article on re-exportation front 
a British possession, tlic duty is strictly a prohibitory one, and therefore a virtual departure 
from the principle of open trade, declared and intended to be secured by the provisions of 
the statute. Indian consumption of foreign opium is wholly out of the question, and no 
direct communication with China, the principal mart, being permitted to British merchants, 
the trade has consequently been almost entirely thrown into foreign hands, and is conducted 
for the most part from foreign ports. In fact, the Americans and Portuguese may be said 
to enjoy nearly an entire monopoly of the supply of China and the Eastern Islands with all 
opium not the produce of the British territories in India, and the solo value of which cannot 
well be estimated at a less sum than one million sterling per annum. 

Another regulation of flic Indian Government, injurious fo trade, may bo stated—the law 
imposing stumps on all commercial instruments, in 1827. at Calcutta, ami which being 
deemed either illegal or impolitic at Madras and Bombay is not in operation at these presi¬ 
dencies, nor at Singapore, Prince of Wales’ Island, and Malacca, or indeed in any other 
British port in India, down to the present day. The tax, therefore, is a partial one, imposed 
at the busiest and greatest commercial mart iu India, and there alone. The European and 
Native inhabitants of Calcutta petitioned both Houses of Parliament against the impost, as 
being both impolitic and unconstitutional; and the results, in a financial point of view, do 
not, as far as the public accounts show, appear to be such as to have warranted so obnoxious 
a measure; for the net stamp revenue of the Lower Provinces for 1S27--8, when the tax 
was in operation, exceeded that of the previous year, when it was not in existence, by a sum 
of no more than £5,000. Later accounts, which I have not seen, may probably exhibit a 
somewhat more favourable result; but none, I am convinced, which cau be a sufficient justi¬ 
fication for the imposition of an unpopular tax, repugnant to the manners of the people of 
India, and, considering all the local circumstances of Indian society, burthensome to com¬ 
mercial intercourse. 


The restraints imposed on the resort of British merchants to India, continue in law 
exactly what they were in 1814, and whatever relaxation may have taken place in practice, 
appears to have resulted from the force of public opinion, aud not to have originated in the 
act of any public authority ; for it appears that, by law or compact, the East-Indiu Com¬ 
pany are considered fully vested with the rights of resisting the recommendations of both 
Parliamentary Committees and the India Board to make any change, and they have fully 
acted on it. The amount taken at the India House as fees for granting licenses to private 
individuals, or in .the shape of stamp duties which are incident to the covenants demanded, 
amounted, in the fourteen years ending with 1830-31^to very nearly £40,0j00 sterling. The 
penalty bonds demanded from the same parties an£ tinted, from 1814-15 tq 1830-31, to 
.£‘2,51 1,500 for breaches of which it does not appear that a single prosecution' has been 
instituted. 

I may 
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1 may safely pronounce, that all the restraints and distinctions now enumerated are not. 
only highly unjust and vexatious, but uncalled for by any public necessity whatsoever. 
The Court of Directors of tho East-India Company have, I believe, urged the necessity <,f 
their continuance as a measure necessary to the security and good government of the British 
possesions in India; but in the present state of public information, few will be found to 
support them in this opinion. 

The duty on Indian barilla, estimated' ad valorem, is from thirty to forty per cent.; on 
shell-lac, twenty per cent.; on sal-ammoniac, from forty to fifty per cent.; on turmeric, from 
fifteen to twenty per cent.; and on borax, one hundred per cent.; although all these articles 
enter largely into several of our manufactures. On medicinal drugs, as I conceive most 
unwisely, and I must add unjustly, the duties are exorbitant, and at the same time unpro¬ 
ductive, ranging from 150 to 100, 500, and even 600 per cent., as in the examples of gum- 
ammoniac, common rhubarb, and assafirtida. liven in respect to articles now deemed 
necessaries or comforts among the mass of the people, tho duties are extravagantly high. 
Black popper, for example, whether the produce of a British possession or not, pays an ad 
valorem duty of from 270 to 100 per cent. Cloves, always a production of foreign settle¬ 
ments. pay at the same time, although more in the character of a luxury, from 170 to 240 
per cent. only. Tho cheap article of cassia pays from eighty to one hundred per cent., 
while cinnamon, a luxury, pays only from five to six per cent. Sago is perhaps a more 
striking example than any of these. Since 1811, a new and ingenious process for manufac¬ 
turing a superior article was discovered in a British settlement, and the preparation is still 
confined to the British possessions. This commodity, known under the name of pearl sago, 
has by its superiority nearly driven the old article, always the produce of foreign countries, 
out of the market. Notwithstanding this, under our fiscal rules the British production is 
charged with a duty which ranges, ad valorem, from thirty-three to one hundred per cent., 
while the foreign one is charged with one not exceeding from eight to sixteen per cent. 
With respect to Indian articles which come into competition with colonial ones, the counter¬ 
vailing duties are nearly prohibitory in reference to domestic consumption for those that 
.in' the production of a British possession, and strictly so for those that are of foreign pro¬ 
duction. Sugar is the most remarkable example. The duty on Bengal sugar, estimated 
on the price, ranges from ninety to one hundred and fifty per cent. On China and Siam 
sugar it. is from 250 to 400 per cent. On Mauritius or plantation sugar, it is only from 
eighty to one hundred and forty per cent. The great increase on the Indian revenue since 
ISi4 has arisen on this last article; but. this is a matter which has arisen wholly out of our 
own fiscal regulations. 


These objects will, I conceive, be promoted by any additional facility given to the settle¬ 
ment of educated Englishmen in India, with the privilege of holding laud like other classes ; 
and by the instruction which the Natives are deriving-, ami may hereafter be expected still 
more to derive from them, through precept and example, it seems not unreasonable to expect 
a change for the better, independently of the natural effect on prices on the withdrawal of 
the precious metals. I need not, however, trouble the Board with any detail on this head, 
since there is easily to be had, from any gentlemen possessing a knowledge of the details 
of Indian agriculture and trade, to which I cannot pretend, the information necessary to 
enable it to judge how far the cost at the place of production and at the port of export of 
the main articles of commerce (piece-goods, indigo, silk, cotton, sugar, saltpetre, grain, 
coffee, tobacco, spirits;tirugs, and dyes), is likely to be affected by the influence of Euro- 
ropean management and example, on fertility of soil, on labour, on the habits of the 
labourer, on the interest of money, on risk, on exaction, on the charges of conveyance, or 
on any thing else that regulates price; and they will from the same source be able*to 
ascertain how fa;- it is likely that the Quantity of Indian produce will bo improved, and at 
what cost, or that new articles suited®o the English market, or to markets that influence 
the exchange with England, will be added to the list of its exports. 
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Skill and capital, and character and credit, which create capital, should be invited to the 
country, not repulsed from it. Every measure should be taken that is likely to promote 
the introduction of new articles of export, or the improvement of the existing productions of 
the country. The peasantry who are the owners of their fields should be secured against 
unjust disturbances in thn possession ot them. All classes of cultivators should be protected 
against undefined and illegal exactions; the government land-rent, where still variable, 
should be fixed for a long term of years ; internal .transit duties should be abolished ; the 
useful appropriation of waste land should be facilitated ; the usury laws, which aggravate 
the evil of excessive interest, should be rescinded; a prompt and cheap, and as far may be a 
simple administration of justice, should be established; the improvement of the means of 
internal intercourse by land and water should be sedulously pursued ; the establishment of 
joint stock societies for beneficial ends should be encouraged; useful inventions should be 
rewarded, and inventors and authors secured in the reasonable usufruct of their ingenuity. 
Whatever, in short, has made England prosper, should, unless there be clear ground of 
objection, be given to India ; and similarly, all taxes or restrictions which bar the market of 
England against the productions of India should be abolished, unless there be clear and 
strong reason for maintaining them. 
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An ACCOUNT of the Specific Rates of Doty chargeable in England on all Articles the Produ 

Articles ; and the Hates of Duty now chargeal 


ARTICLES. 


Al.OKS, Hcpatica or Barbadoes ... the lb. 

-Socotorina . the lb. 

-Other sorts (except Cape) ... the lb. 

* And further per cent, on the Values 
of the above Aloes ... 


• •• 
• •• 


Arrow Root, per cent, on the Value 
And further ... ditto 
The produce of and imported from any 

British Possession . 

And further per cent, on Value 

Assafcetida. • •• the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value 
Barilla ••• ••• the cwt. 

And further per cent, on Value 

Benjamin. ■ ■■ the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value 

Borax, refined .per lb. 

And further per cent, on Value 

-unrefined ••• ••• ••• per lb. 

And further per cent, on Value 

Camphor, unrefined .the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value 

Canes, Bamboo . the i,ooo 

And further per cent, on Value 

-Rattans (not Ground) ... the i,ooo 

And further per cent, on Value ... 

-Walking, Mounted, Paintedor otherwise 

Ornamented, per cent, on Value ... 
And further per cent, on Value 
- — Whanghees, Jamboo, Ground Rattans, 

Dragon’s Blood, and other Walking 

Canes . ... the 1,000 

And further per cent, on Value ... 

Curdaniums . ... the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value 
(‘assia Buds ••• ••• ••• the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value 
(’assia Lignea «•■ * • •• the lb. 

Imported from a British Possession, the lb. 
And further per cent, on Values of 

the above. 

China Ware, per cent, on Value ... 

And further, ditto 

-or Porcelain, Coloured 

- ... Plain 

And further per cent, on Values of 
the above 
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The further Duties stated in this Account were Warehousing Duties, which ceased in 1819 . 
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the East-Indies, shewing fhe Alterations of Duty which have taken place since the Year 1812 on those 
similar Articles imported from other Countries. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


ARTICLES. 


< Cinnamon . * bc ^.| 

And further per cent on VhIuc ... 
Imported from any British Possession, 

per lb. 

And further per cent, on Value . 

Cloves. thelb - 

And further per cent, on Value ...... 

Imported from any British Possession] 

within the Limits ... thelb. 

And further ..... 

Corulus Indicus... the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value ... 


Cochineal ..... thelb, 

And further per cent, on Value ... 

Cochineal Oust .. the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value .. 


Cochineal, the Produce of and imported from \ 
any British Possession..the lb.j 


Dust.ditto.ditto . 

And further per cent, on the Values| 
of the above .... 


* Coffee ..... thelb, 

Excise Duty ..per lb 


1812. 
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And further per cent, on the Values | 

of the above ..*.. i 

* Excise Duty also. 
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And further per cent, on Value ...... 
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1827 . i 1828 . 1829 . j 1830 . 


1832 . I 


Ilates of Duty now 
Charitable on like ArMrles 
the Produce of other 
Countries. 
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Colonic*. j Countries. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton Manufactures, viz. Muslins, Plain, 

-* Nankin Cloths ... 

I Flowered j Muslins, 

-1 or j- or 

l Stitched J White Calicoes 
For every .£100 of the Value........ 

And further ditto ditto .. 

Calicoes, Plain, White, .. 


— Dimities, ditto, ditto,. 

For every .£ 100 of the Value .. J 

And further ditto ditto.. 

-Prohibited to be worn, or used, in Great 

Britain. 


Articles of Manufactures of Cotton, 
wholly or in part made up, not other¬ 
wise charged with Duty, for every £100 


Cttbebs . the lb. 

And further per cent, on the Value ... 

Ebony........the ton 


The produce of and imported from a 

British Possession .the ton 

-Green, the Produce of and imported from 

a British Possession .the ton 

And further per cent, on the Value 

of the above . 

Galangal ... the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value . 

Galls.....the cwt. 

And further per cent, on Value......... 

Gamboge.the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value. 

Ginger. the cwt. 

And further per cent, on Value. 

--Preserved .the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value.. 

-the Produce of and imported from a Bri¬ 
tish Possession.per cwt. 

-Ditto ... ditto ... preserved .per lb. 

And further per cent, on Values . 

Gum Ammoniac. ....the lb 

Ami further per cent, on Value. 

Gum Aniuii, viz. rough and not cleaned.the lb. 

—— scraped or cleaned.............the lb. 

And further per cent, on Values ...... 

Gum AruLic. the cwt. 

And further per cent‘on Value.. 

Imported from a British Possession 

the cwt. 

And further on Value.. 
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1825 . 

1 

1 

1826 . 

1827. 

1828 . 

1825 ). 

1830 . 

1831 . 

i 

Rain of Duly now 
Chargeable oil like Articles 

1 Hie Produce of other 

Countries, 

• Ilrimh ) Foreign 

; Colonies. ■ Countries. 

£ s. d. 

£. r. d. 

£. s. d 

£. g. d. £. s. d. 

■£. s. d. 

£. g. d. 
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£. x. d. •£. x. d. 

■C. s (1. 


Jy Treasury Order, 22 April, Nankin Cloths paid .£10 per cent., which rate was continued per Act 1826. 
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1812 . 


Gum Copal, rough nnd not cleaned .the lb. 

-scraped or cleaned.the lb. 

And further per cent, on the Values... 

Gum Kino, per cent, on the Value .. 

And further per cent, on Value. 


Gum Lac, vk. Cake Lac) ...the lb. 

-Lac Lake.).the lb. 


Shell Lac, or) ...the lb. j 006 

Seed Lac ... j .the lb. j o o 


- Stick Lac.....the cwt- 


And further per cent, on their Values j 2 13 4 


Lac Dye.the lb. 

And further per cent, on the Value ... 


CJum Tragacanth...the lb. 

And further per cent, on the Value ... 
Hair or Goal’s Wool, Manufactures of, or of Hair 
or Goat’s Wool, and any other Mutcrial 
not particularly enumerated or charged 
with Duty, per cent, on the Vuluc . 

And further per cent, on the Value ... 

Hemp, undressed .the ton 

The Produce of and imported from a British 

Possession...the ton 

And further per cent, on Value on the 

above . 

Hides, not tanned : Buffalo, Bull, Cow, or Ox ^ 

per hide dry f 

—-Ditto.ditto.wet 

-Ditto. the Produce of the British 

Possessions.dry 

-Ditto.ditto...wet 

-Horse, Mare, or Gelding.per hide dry 

■■ " Ditto.ditto. .wet 

-Ditto. the produce of the British 

Possessions.... dry 

-Ditto.ditto.wet 


Values of the above 


And further per cent, on V&lue... 

Indigo...per too lbs. 

Produce of and imported from a Bj 

Possession .. 

And further per cent, on Value... 
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And further per cent on Value... 
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And further per cent, on the Values.. 
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ARTICLES. 


.£■ t. d. 
0 4 9 
3 3 4 
<>4 9 
3 3 4 
3 i 211 

81 211 

3 3 4 
0 o 9 J 

3 3 4 
0 4 9 
3 3 4 


it. 1. d. £. 1. rf, £, 1, d. 

Madder Root .—• the cwt. 040 0 4 9 050 

And further per cent, on the Value 3 13 4 3 3 4 

Mangoes.the gallon 040 049 050 

And further per cent, on the Value 3 13 4 3 3 4 

Mats and Matting, per cent, on the Value . 68 6 8 3 i 2 11 62 to o 

Imported from a British Possession, per 

cent, on the Value. 68 6 8 81 2 11 62 10 o 

And further per cent, on the Values 2 13 4 3 3 4 

Mother of Pearl Shells, rough...the lb. 0 o 8 0 O 9J 0 0 10 ! 

And further per cent, on Value ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 ' 

Musk ....... per oz. 040 049 050 

And further per cent, on Value ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 

Myrrh...per lb. 014 017 018 

And further per cent, on Value ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 

Nutmegs.....peril). 048 05 61 0 5 5 

Imported from a British Possession, per lb. 048 05 6' o 5 5 

And further per cent, on Values ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 

Nu\ Vomica.... perib. 010 o t 21 013 

And further per cent, on Value 2 13 4 3 3 4 

Olihumuu...the cwt. 200 276 276 

And further per cent, on Value ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 

Orpiincnt..the cwt. 140 1 8 (> 1 10 o 

And further per ccut. on Value. 2 13 4 334.. 

(>il of Aniseed.per cent, on Value 68 6 0 81 2 11 ! p! 

And further per cent, on Value ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 - w -» 

-Cajaputa.......the oz. 0 2 0 o j 4] 026 

Aud further per cent, on Vulue ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 

-Cassia.. theoz. 020 024 \. 026 

And further per cent, on Value. 2 13 4 334 

-Castor.pcrlb. O 1 o o 1 2l 013 

Imported from a British Possession) n , . _ 

within the Limits . \ 0,0 0 1 0 1 3 

Produce aud imported from a British l n , ,, , „> , _ 

Possession .per lb. ( 0,0 012* 013 

And further per cent, on Value...... 2 13 4 3 3 4 

-Cinnamon.the oz. 040 049 050 

And further per cent, on Value ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 

-Cloves.the on. 0 1 4 017 0 l 'd 

And further per cent, on Value. 2 13 4 334 

Mace.the oz. 0 1 8 o 1 11J 021 

And further per cent, on Value ... 2 13 4 3 3 4 

Nutmegs...theoz. 018 0 l 11J 0 2 l 

And further percent, on Value. 2 13 4 3 3 4! 
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* per ton, by 
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6 
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6 
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0 
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1 
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0 
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2 

O 

0 
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To 

0 

5 April 

1 6 

Transferred to 

( 

Customs. 




» 
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1831. . 


Rate* of Duty now 
Chargeable on like \rtukrt 
llie 1 'rothue of other 
Countries. 


£. i. d. 

o l 6 

o 6 o 

ao o o 

500 

5 o 0 

050 

u 1 8 

o 3 C 

026 

026 

020 

1 8 6 

040 

o 1 o 

<» 1 0 

o 1 o 

u o 3 


£. 3. d, 

0 1 6 

060 

20 o o 

5 « o 

500 

050 

o i 8 

036 

026 

o 2 6 

020 

1 8 6 

040 

010 

o 1 o 

o 1 o 
003 


d. 1 £. 
6 i 0 


£■ t. d. 

016 


6 0 | 0 6 o 


20 0 o 20 0 0 20 0 0 

| : 

500 500 500 

1 1 

500 500 500 

1 : 

050050 006 

o i 8,0 1 8 !° 6 ol 


6 o 
6 , 0 

I 

6 ' 0 


1 8 6 “i 

1 per ewt.) 

36036 
26 026 


200200 
1 8 6 I 1 8 6 


026 
060 
1 8 6 


010:010 

i 

O I O I o 1 o 

I 

010 010 

003 003 


4 o i o 1 4 

1 o i/° 1 4) 
I l per lb. 1 

1 o ! S 0 » 41 
1 0 , 1 per lb. \ 


British 

Colonies. 


£. s. d. 

O 1 6 

060 

J5 o o 

500 

006 

060 

Jo 1 6 

026 
060 
1 8 6 
0 l 4 
014 
014 


10 0 3 I o o 31 o 0 3 1 1 () 

(imported from a British Possession ( 


010 010 010 o 

I 

020 020 o 2 o ! o 

i 

I 

026 026 026 0 

026 026 0 2 6 ! o 


1 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

Imported 

from 

0 

3 : 

1 

0 

0 

3 

003 

0 

3 i 

0 

2 

6 

0 a 6 


p’ cwt. if pro¬ 
duce also. 

• • ;wf 

■ • {VrVf 

2 U (°perlb. 4 J 
2 6 i (°perlb. 4 ! 


Fori ign 
('oui.tnex. 


£. 3. d. 

o 1 ti 

060 


20 o o 
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o o <) 
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0 . 3 6 

o 2 (1 

o 6 o 

1 8 (• 

0 1 ,} 

o 1 4 

O 1 


per cwt. 
if produce of 
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o 14 0 
o 1 4 
o J 4 


o 1 .( 

014 o 
o 1 4 

o 1 4 


026 026 026:026 026 026 026 


11. 5 M 2 
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ARTICLF.S. 


Paper for Hangings.the yard square 

--not otherwise described.P cr Ik 

And further per cent, on the Values 

Pearls, per cent, on the Values... 

And further per cent, on Value. 


Pepper. 


the lb. 


[ All Pepper imported, not-j 
Excise Duty being Cayenne, l.ong . per lb. 
(.Pepper or Guinea Pepper) 

Imported from a British Possession, the lb. 

-Capsicum or Chillies.the lb. 

Imported from a British Possession, the lb. 

-Cayenne Pepper...the lb. 

Imported from a British Possession, the lb. 

-Guinea Pepper.the lb. 

Imported from a British Possession, the lb. 

-Long ...the lb. 

Imported from a British Possession, the lb. 

I 

And further per cent, on the Values 

Rhubarb .. the lb. 

Imported from a British Possession. 

And further per cent, on the Values 
Rice, not being in the Husk.the cwt. 

-being in the Husk..ditto 

The Produce of and imported from a 
British Possession: viz. 

-not being in the Husk .the cwt. 

- — being in the Husk. ditto 

And further per cent, on the Values 


1814 . 




Wholly Excise until 1825. 

026 026 

Wholly Excise until 1823. 


£. 

t. 

d. 

£. 

»■ 

d. 

1 £. 

0 

l 

7 

0 

1 

7 

1 0 

0 

l 

7 

0 

1 

7 

! 0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

! 5 


026 


026 


026 


026 


026 


026 


o 2 o 


020 

o 2 (i 
026 

0150 

o 10 0 

l 

v 

o 5 o 
026 


o o 3 


Free 


0031 Free 


026 


Fre 


026! Free 


o 2 G ! Fre 


026, Free 


020! Free 


o 2 o | Free 

l 

1 

O 2 (i i o 2 

O 2 0 | 0 2 

o 15 O ! O 

O 10 O ! O 10 


0 5 () 
0 2 6 


O 5 

O 2 
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1823 . 

£ *. </. 
017 
0 1 7 

500 

0^2 G 

lolly Kxcise 
lolly Excise 
lolly Excise 
lolly Excise 
lolly Excise 
lolly Excise 
lolly Excise 

lolly Excise 

o 2 (i 
o 2*6 

o 15 

o 2 G ( 
he bushel f 

o 5 o 
1) 0 7} l 
he bushel f 




d. | £. x. d. ' £. x. d. 

0010 010 ! 

9 I o 0 9 009 ; 


500 


o 1 


0 2 6 


026 


026 


o 2 6 [ 


026 


o 2 6 


026 


5 o o | 

[ From 5 Jan. to ; 
to 6 July, I 
016 I 
after 5 July, j 
0 12 


'5 Jan. to 6 July,, 

0,6 • l o 

after 5 July, j r 

, 0 1 , « ') 

15 Jan. to G July,'. 

016 o 
after 5 July, || 

o 1 2 J 

5 Jan. to G July, 1 

*» » G ’ 11 o 

after 5 July, , 1 
o 1 o jj 

Jan. to 6 July, -i 

0 1 0 i< o 1 

after 5 July, j 

0 1 2 : J 

I 5 Jan. to G July, y 

016 I' o 1 

after 5 July, 

010 J 

5 Jan. to 6 Julj% 1 

» 1 <> “ j l 0 . 

after 5 July, \( 

0 12 J 

5 Jan. to 6 July, 1 
O 1 G .\ 
after 5 July, : | 

010 ;J ■ 

15 Jan. to 6 July, 1 
0 l 6 11 

after 5 July, 

012 

5 Jan. to 6 July, 
o 1 6 1 , 

after 5 July, '' 0 1 

0 X 0 


00 50 o 


012,012 


010,010 


2012 I 012 


1 o 1 o 1 0,0 1 o 


010 


o 1 2 


J 


0 

2 
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4 

0 

2 

G 

0 

2 
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15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2 
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0 

2 






0 

5 

0 a* 
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0 

0 

71 

0 

0 


o 

6 ** 

0 

0 


o 4 
0 2 

o 15 

O 2 

o 4 

0 o 


0 

,1 


2.0 1 2 


O 1 O 


0 12 


OlO 


0 1 2 


0 10 

O 2 8 

o 2 G 

o 15 0 

0 2 6 


t 


0 10 
0 0 1 
the quarter 


o 1 2 


o 1 o 


0 1 2 


0 1 o 


o 1 2 


010 

o 2 8 

026 

o 15 o 

026 

010 
0 o 1 



500 


o 1 


O I o 


0 1 2 


O 1 O 


O 1 2 


O 1 O 


0 I 2 


0 1 0 


O 1 2 


O 1 O 

0 2 8 
0 2 6 

o 15 O 
O 2 G 

O 1 0 

O 0 1 



Kates of Duty nm. 
Chargeiblr on like Artul." 
the 1‘nsluie of other 
Countries. 


1 ForeiRii 
‘ Countries. 


O O 


O 1 2 


O 1 O 


0 12 ; 


OlO, 


O 1 2 


O 1 O 


0 12 


OlO 


O 1 2 


O 1 2 


O 1 O 

O 1 O |J 


£ x. il. 

0 1 0 

o o <1 


5001500 



o 15 o 
O 2 * G 

0 10 
0 O 1 


ii) 1 o 
/ per lb. 


o 1 o 


0 1 0 
f o o I s ! 
I per quarter J 


o 1 <i 
per lb. 


o 15 II 
f o 2 G 
Iper bushel 
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AKTICI.ES. 


Safflower.the cwt. 

And further per cent, on Value . 

Sago, viz. Pearl ....the lb. 

Imported from a British Possession. 

--Common.the ib. 

Imported from a British Possession. 

-Powder, per cent, on the Value. 


Imported from a British Possession.... 

And further per cent, on the Values... j 
Saltpetre.the cwt. ! 

Sanguis Draconis.the lb. i 

And further per cent, on Value.I 

Sapan Wood, per cent, on Value . 

And further per cent, on Value. 

Saunders, Red Wood.per cwt. 

And further percent.on Value. 

Seed, viz. Anniseed.the cwt. 

And further per cent, on Value. 

Senna ..the lb. 

And further per cent, on Vulue. 

Silk, Raw, Bengal.the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value . 

_ of any other Sort.. the lb. 


Silk Manufactures, viz. Bandannoes and ah'} 

other ilaudkcrchiefs, in Pieces, not Prohibited for Home Us'c until 1826.. 
exceeding six yards in length. J 

If more than six yards and not ex-') 
cecding seven yards in length./ 


And further for every additional 1 
length, not exceeding a yard. f 

Taffaties and other Plain or Figured-) 

Silks, not otherwise described . f 

The produce of and imported from \ 
a British Possession ...i ... J 

■ Canton or China Crapes .... 

If flowered or tamboured with Silk . 


Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk and-, 
any Material, not otherwise charged I 

with Duty .... f 

The produce of and imported from") 

a British Possession.. f 

Warehousing Duties chargeable on the*) 
above, although prohibited for Home J j 3 
Use, per cent, on the Values. J 


6 8 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto l 

3 19 a 


500 


1812 . 

1813 . 

1814 . 

1819 . 

1823 . 

Ifc 

£. 

3 m 

d. 

£. 

1. 

d. 

£. 

s. d. 


£. 

3 . 

d. 

£. 

t. 

d. 

X. 

0 

7 
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0 

8 

81 
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» 9 


0 
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9 
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0 

a 

*3 
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3 

3 

4 
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0 

0 

7 i 

0 

0 71 
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0 
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10 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

6 

O 

0 

74 

0 

0 74 


0 

O 

» 


1 

10 

0 

1 1 

0 

O 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 71 
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0 

» 1 

J 

1 

10 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 » 

0 

0 71 
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0 

/ 

5 

1 

10 

u 

1 1 

68 

6 

8 

81 

2 

u 

jo 0 7ij. 
j the Ib. vt. | 


O 

O 

8 

-C 

*-* 

1 

10 

0 

1 i 

68 

6 

8 

81 

2 

n 

Jo 0 74 ). 

j the lb. wt. J 


O 

0 

8 J 


.1 

10 

0 

1 J 

2 

13 

4 

3 

3 

4 






6 




6 
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0 

4 
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0 

4 ? 
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0 5 


0 

0 


0 
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0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 8 


0 

1 

8 


0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

1.3 

4 

3 

3 

4 












26 

13 

4 

3 i 

13 

4 

3 i 

5 0 


20 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

20 

2 

>3 

4 

3 

3 

4 



1 

1 

O 

14 

0 1 


0 

if> 



O 

3 

4 

0 

3 

Hi 

0 

4 2 

the ton. t 


0 

u 

2 

J 3 

4 

3 

3 
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3 
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18 

O 

2 

6 

il 

2 

5 0 


3 

0 

0 


O 

0 

3 
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»3 
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3 

3 

4 
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j 

0 

0 

1 

ai 

0 

1 3 


0 

1 

3 


0 

1 

3 

() 

2 

»3 

4 

3 

3 
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4 

O 

O 

4 

0 

O 

3 9 


0 

4 

O 


0 

4 

0 

0 


*3 
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0 4 1 










2 

4 
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3 
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18-6. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1830. 


1832 . ' 


Rates of Duty now 
('haitfenlilp on llkp Articles 
the Produce of other 
t cmntries. 


Hrltish j Foreign 

Colon ien. | Countries. 

£. s. d. I .£. AI £. #. d. I .£. *. d. £■ d. I •£. *. d. ! £. s. d. 


f. *. d | 

i) 5 o 


£. s. d. 


f until <i July I 
.J o 5 o t, 
l> after 5 July j 


l K) o 
i io o 
050 
050 

1 10 o 
1 10 o 


£. t. d. 

0 3 6 


1 10 0 
1 10 0 
o s o 
050 

1 10 o 

1 10 o 


020 028 

1 10 o o 15 o 

100 o 10 0 

050 o 5 0 

010 010 

1 10 o o 15 o 

100 0 10 o 


026 026 010 


0 15 o o 15 o j ! 

o 10 o o 10 0 I j 

o 5 o 050 

010 010)010, O^o 

o 15 O O If, o 

o 10 0 o 10 o 


o o 6 
o 1 « 


o o 6 

o 1 a 


't lie ton° ii 0 15 0 


O 1-2 0 O 12 O 

;j o o 3 O 0 

o t .j o 1 3 

r <> <> 3 1 

o \ o ; j alter 3 July . 


f '» <» 3 1 

o 5 6 1 1 afu r f> July J 

' o o 1 J 

( 30 o o '1 

per cent, on 
I value. I' 

| ;i'» o o V 

... . per cent, on 1 . 

I value. J \ 

f 3° o o 

... 1 per cent, on 1 

L. value. J j 

S .!<> o o { ] 

j p’ ct. on value. { ■ 

S I 30 o o \\ 

i ji’ ct. on value. { 

\ | 30 00) 

\ p’ ct. on value. | 


006 006 006 

o *1 8 oil! o 1 U 

o 15 o o if, o 0 13 o 

o 12 o o 12 o o 12 o 

3 00 300 300 

o 1 3 o 13 01 3 

001 001 001 

001 001 001 


♦ V ct. on value. J I 

11 3° o o 1 
| p’ ct. on value, f 

J 30 o o ) 

j p’ ct. on value, j 


[ 0 8 0 j- o 0 

( per piece. I 

[ 0 7 0 } o 7 

l per piece. I • 

* 

S 0 1 0 \ o 1 

( per yard. ) 

( o 10 o ) 

i per lb. wt. f 010 
| o 10 o ) 

j per lb. wt. I 
| o io o t 

1 per lb. wt. f 

i 1 4 » i 

t per lb. wf.y 


006 006 o o 6 | o o 6 006 

° *« 018 {u:;i ° 4 ° ° 4 ° 

O 13 O U If) II O 1 O 0 1 O I o 1 0 


0 12 O O 12 O 


O I O 1 O I o 1 o 


3 o o I 3 o o I o 5 o I 0 3 o I o 5 o 


013 013 006 

I 

001 001 00 | 

r 

001 001 o 0 1 


0 o 6 I 0 o 6 


f 20 o o 1 

o per cent. . 20 o o 20 O O 20 0 0 

l on value. J 
r 20 o o ^ 

o percent. 2000 20 00 20 00 

l on value. J 
r 20 0 0, 

o { percent. J. 20 a o 20 o o 20 o 0 

(. on value. J 

0 | p 0 ct°onval. 1 3 ° 0 0 [ 3 ° « o 30 0 o 


,, ( 20 o o \ 
i p’ ct. on val. I 

„ S 30 0 o 1 


20 O O 20 O 0 20 O 0 


30 o 0 per cent. 


0 { p°ct. < on val. [ 3° <> ® | 30 o o' 3« 0 0 

0 { p^ct.^n val. } 3° 0 o I 30 o o 30 o o 


30 o 0 30 o o 30 0 0 30 o 0 30 o 0 30 o o 


30 0 0 30 o 


O O 20 O O 20 O O 20 *0 O 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


ARTICLES. 


Soap, Hard, per cent, on Value . 

The produce of a British Possession... 
And further per cent, on Values ... 

Spirits, viz.: Arrack . per gall. 

Kxcisc Duty also until 1825 ............... 

-the produce of a British Possession . 

And further per cent, on Value ... 
Excise Duty also until 1H23 ... per gall. 

Sugar ........ the cwt. 

The produce of and imported from a 

British Possession ..... 

And further per cent, on Value ... 
Note :—A portion of the above Duties on 
Sugar were suspended under the authority 
of the Lords of the Treasury, according to 
the average prices published in the Gazette 
every four months until 1826, when the sus¬ 
pension ceased. 

Tea, per cent, on the Value. 

Excise... 

An Excise Duty also until 1819, when 
the Duty was wholly collected by the 
Excise: 

On all Tea sold at or under 2.'. per lb. 

Ditto, above 2*. per lb... 

Teeth, Elephant’s, not exceeding 21 lbs weight 

each tooth . the cwt. 

-— exceeding 21 lbs. weight, each tooth . 

-Sea Cow, Sea Horse, or Sea Morse, the lb. 

And further per cent, on Values ... 

Terra Japonica. the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value ... 

Tin, per cent, on Value . 

And further per cent, on Value ... 

Tobacco, Manufactured, or Segars, per 100 lbs. 

And further per cent, on Value ... 

Excise Duty . per lb. 

t 

Tortoiseshell, rough. per lb. 

- the produce of, and imported from a 

British Possession... per lb. 

-Manufactured, per cent, on Value. 

And further per cent, on Values ... 

Turmerick ...*....... the lb. 

• 

-produce of, and imported from a British 

Possession . per lb. 

And further per cent, on Values ... 


1 

181 

O 

1813 . 

1814 . 

1819 . 


1823 . 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

4 . 

d. 

£. 
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d. 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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O 
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600 

1)0 o o 


Goo 

90 o o 


3 6 0 
3 6 » 
014 
2 13 4 
008 
2 13 4 
26 13 4 

2 13 4 

3 3 9 


3 *9 2 

3 J 9 2 


o 1 

3 3 

o o 9J 

3 3 4 
3 * 13 
3 3 


7 

4 


4 

4 


3 16 6? 


2 13 4 13 3 4 

fto 5 July, 1 1 rto ,'joMar.i 
Jo 1 7 No 1 9 l 


] aft./; July, 
to 1 
o 3 


J j oft 3oMur f 
;lo i 11 J 
3 m 
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GO 6 8 
a 13 4 
006 


006 

a 13 4 


o 3 ill 
Bi 211 

3 3 4 
o o 71 

o o ji 

3 3 4 
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90 0 o 


I all Excise. 

■ ("until 8 June"! 
,9600 
; I. (Just.A- Exc.J 
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o 1 B 
o o 10 
31 5 o 


/ after B June! 

1 96 0 0 J 

96 

0 
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0 

O 


10.) 

0 

2 

0 

O 


2 

0 

4 

0 

O 


4 

0 

f 3 

4 

(> 

1 

•» 

4 

l per cwt 

i 

.3 

0 

0 

10 


O 

0 


.15 9 3 4 

l per cwt. J 


per lb. weight wholly Excise 


11 


o 3 »U 
o 3 Hi 

62 10 o 
o o 7i 


o 0 71 


J from 8 June'l 
i‘L o 4 o J 

040 

040 
50 o o 

008 


o o 'll-**. 


9 3 


o 12 o 
pur lb. wt. 

Excise 
duty also . 
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040 

040 
50 o o 
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18 if 5 . 


isw. 


1827. 


1828 . 


1829 . 


1830 


1831 . 


()ti o o 
loo o o 

i o o 

1 o o 

:i -i o 

030 

2 10 o 

o 18 o 


oao 
o f o 

20 O O 
004 

0 O '2 


1832 . 


Rate's at Duty now 
( liarf'enhh' 011 like* A inch's 
the FriHlut'M of other 
Cuuiitiuw. 


Hrliith 
(,'olor It’s. 


Foreign 

Counirw*. 


.£. j. 

d. j 

£. 

i. 

d 

£ 
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d. 

u 

s. 

d. 
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d. 
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d. 

£. 
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d. 

.e. 
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d. 

c- 
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.A PPI'.NDI 

No. (>. 

IV tit ion 

of Inhabitants of 
( aJcuttarcspecting 
Duties on 
Sugar and Ruin. 


APPENDIX, No. 0. 


PETITION from crrlayi European anil Native Inhabitants of Calcutta, to the House of 
Commons, relative to the Duties levied in Great Britain on East-Iudia Sugar anil Burn. 

To the Honourable the House of Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 

assembled. 


PETITION of British and Native Subjects of Great Britain, Inhabitants of Calcutta and 

Places adjacent ; 


Sheweth: 

That the duties levied in Great Britain on the Sugar and Rum of the Honourable East- 
ludia Company's territories in India are respectively !V2.v. per ewf. and lo.v. per gallon, 
which at (lie ordinary market value (without duty) of '22s. per cwt. and 2s. per gallon, is 
equal to an ad valorem duty of 140 anil 700 per centum. 

That the duties on the sugar and rum of all other British settlements, including recent 
acquisitions of the Mauritius and Guiana, are respectively 24v. and eight and a-lialf shillings, 
equal as above to 100 and 420 percent, only, independent of advantages from cheaper freight. 

That your petitioners, not being aware of any just or politic grounds for the aforesaid 
preference and protection to their detriment in favour of other colonies, do humbly entreat 
of your Honourable House, that all such discriminating duties on the productions of their 
industry may he abolished, for the following, among other reasons too obvio.is to be 
intruded on your Honourable House: 

1. That the national revenue would not sillier but gain by increased importation of colo¬ 
nial produce into Great Britain, though at a lower duty. 

2. That the increased consumption would be a benefit and relief to the people of Great 
Britain. 


That the advantage of the augmented interchange of productions between India and 
the mother country would he reciprocal, and even greater for England ; a position demon¬ 
strated by the prevailing rates of exchange. 

When India sent cotton and silk manufactures largely to England, a pound sterling ciyild 
he replaced to the British exporter by eight rupees realized in India. 

Now that the cheaper manufactures of the mother country have superseded those of India, 
not only at. home but on the spot, the British exporter must realize about twelve rupees here 
to replace one pound of his capital, because the means of furnishing returns in produce are 
now so scanty and out of proportion to the exports ; and the balance must be provided in 
dear bills or bullion, the most disadvantageous form of inlcrcqurse. 

Besides other disadvantages of this state of the exchanges, it will be sufficiently plain to 
your Honourable House, that India is thus prevented from taking off the large quantity of 
British manufactures she would otherwise do ; whereby the homo manufacturer is restricted 
from benefiting by the large field which would be open to him if India were enabled to buy, 
what she cannot do unless she can sell iu return. 


Therefore your humble Petitioners, craving speedy relief in the premises, will humbly pray. 


(Signed) 


Nathaniel Alexander, 

II. C. Sutherland, 

. 1 . Young, 

George Porter, 

F. Campbell, 

J. Abbot, J 

And about four hundred othorCiignatures, Native aninEuropean. 


G. . 1 . Gordon, 
Joiin»Storm, 
Radlapnaned Roy, 
Uamgopal Ghork, 
Maden Mohun Doss ; 


A true copy. 


J. Crawfurd. 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

LETTER to the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, from the London 

Merchants connected with the Eaxt-Indiu Trade, dated 13th October 1S3<.\ 

* 

Honourable Sirs: 

We beg leave to lay before your Honourable Court, a case which appears to us to be one 
of considerable hardship to the Indian manufacturers, and to the India export merchants, in 
order that your Honourable Court may examine into the same, and grant the relief we solicit 
on their behalf and our own, as connected with the India trade. 

2. Piece-goods manufactured in Bengal pay upon their entrance into Calcutta an inland 
duty of two and a-half percent., and no drawback thereof is allowed upon exportation to 
the United Kingdom or elsewhere; whilst upon indigo, cotton, hemp, and tobacco, tin- 
whole inland duties are drawn back on exportation to the United Kingdom, 

3. It may be presumed that this distinction was adopted at a time when the latter articles 
were considered in some measure the staple productions of India, and it was deemed expe¬ 
dient to give encouragement to the growers, and when the justice and policy of protecting 
the native fabrics was not so apparent; few, if any, British manufactures being then imported 
into India. 

1. But now, when the British goods are imported largely into that, country, on paying a 
duty of two and a-lialf per cent, only, and whilst the Indian manufactures are subjected to a 
duty of twenty per cent, on silk, and ten per cent, on cotton goods, upon tlicir importation 
into the United Kingdom, it. does appear to us, not only reasonable and fair, but. a measure 
of wise policy towards the natives of India, to reduce, as much as may be practicable, sn 
great an inequality in duties, which gbo so marked a preference in favour of British goods ; 
ami no relief could be more immediately applied, with so lit Lie sacrifice, as the concession of 
the drawback of the inland duty of two and a-lialf per cent, on piece-goods exported from 
Calcutta to the United Kingdom. 

5. In proposing this course to your Honourable Court, we beg leave to call its attention 
to the policy of the British Legislature, by which a bounty is allowed on silk goods manu¬ 
factured in the United Kingdom (whether manufactured from raw, or from foreign nr British 
thrown silk), upon their exportation, of 3.v. (W. per lb. on all articles valued at l l.y. per lb. 
and upwards, or say twenty-five per cent, on the M.v., being the supposed equivalent for the 
duties previously levied on the materials thereof: and we trust that the Honourable Court 
will see the justice, under the peculiar circumstances of India, of following the same policy 
towards the* native manufacturers of India that the British Parliament has adopted tow; ids 
British manufactures. 

C>. An application to the British Government to reduce the duties on the cotton and silk 
fabrics of India imported into the United Kingdom has not been successful, though signed 
by a very numerous body of the most respectable natives ; and this disappointment would, 
we think , tend to enhance the merit of the concession now sought for. 

7- Having thus stated the chief points on which we rest the expediency of the measure we 
propose, we conclude by respectfully praying your Honourable Court to give early instruc¬ 
tions to your Governments abroad to allow the inland duty of two and a-half per cent, on 
piece-goods, the manufacture of British India, to be entirely drawn b;jck upon their exporta¬ 
tion to the United Kingdom. 

(Signed) We have, &c. 

Cockerell, Trail, and Co. Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 

Barktt, Coi.vin, Crawford, and Co. Small, Coi.yoiiooN, and Co. 

Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. Gladstanes, Drvwdalk, ami Co. * 

Fviulie, Clark, Jones And Co. R. Scott, F.uio.if;, and Co. 

Palmer, Maokillop, aim Co. Greg son, Melville, and Knight. 

Inglis, Forbes, and Co, 
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MEMORIA L of Mr. William Fulkin, addressed to the Right Honourable Lord Auckland, 
President of the Board of Trade, dated 7th December 1831. 

A oiKCCi.AK of the Secretary of Government at Calcutta having invited communications 
tending to the improvement of the productions and manufactures of British Possessions in 
the Easl-lndies, your memorialist asks permission to state the following facts, which he 
presumes will, on receiving your serious attention, appear to you to warrant the conclusions 
which he has drawn from them, and to merit further inquiry and proof, with a view that, if 
found to be correctly laid down, experiments may be made in Bengal upon the production of 
silk ; so that, if possible, that which is exported from thence may be equal in quality to that 
which we import from Italy, or to that which is produced in the best silk districts of France, 
and is found so important in sustaining the character of the manufactures of Lyons. These 
statements are the results of your memorialist’s personal observations in the departments of 
Languedoc and the Cevenncs in France ; and in Piedmont, Lombardy, and the southern states 
of Italy, where he was engaged during two or three years in pursuing an inquiry into all the 
details of the growth of mulberry trees, care of silk-worms, and modes of reeling silk, on 
behalf of Jolm lleathcoat. Esq. of Tiverton in the county of Devon : as also of the personal 
observations of a gentleman who visited Bengal with similar views, and who was sent out by 
the same principal. These observations have moreover been carefully compared with the 
statements of authors of standard works on the subject, as relates to theEuropean as well as 
the Indian production of silk. Your memorialist further begs to mention, merely in 
proof of his having some experience in the art of preparing silk, that he procured a female 
to be instructed iii reeling cocoons in France, and having brought her to England, in the 
winter of 1825, she taught twenty-four others, and he superintended their reeling, at Tiver¬ 
ton, 35,()001bs. weight of Florentine cocoons, which he had previously bought in Italy and 
shipped from Leghorn; and the silk produced in this first English filature was afterwards 
w'orked into bobbin-net lace, in Mr. Ileathcoat’s factory. Nevertheless, he is not at present 
in any way connected with or interested in the production or sale of silk. 

AH persons who are conversant with silk know that between the quality of the best-and 
worst silks of Europe there is much difference, and that this chiefly results from greater or 
less care and skill in reeling, although it is in some part owing to the original difference in 
the cocoons. The same diversity exists in the silks of India, which explains the difference in 
the prices of silks of the Company’s filature and those of private reeled silk. But any one 
used to reeling silk, who has examined the cocoons of each continent, will at once see that 
the great reason why Bengal silk has been hitherto inferior to European is the inferiority of 
the Bengal cocoons; they are much smaller, much more flossy, softer made, and of a 
much finer thread. All these are evil qualities in this affair; anu as good cocoons are the 
basis of good silk, it is proposed to show, that, 

Bengal cocoons are thus inferior; 

They may, most probably, be produced equally good with those of Europe; 

This being effected/they mioht and doubtless would be reeled into far superior silk to 
that at present produced in India; and 

That the costs, of such silk would be so much less than that at which silk can be produced 
by the investment of capital in Europe ,* as to lead, in the event of such amelioration, to 
our supplying silk to an immense amount to other nations. 

The 

* In France and Italy there are many cocoon* produced by the pLdantry, at no cost of capital Xr t labour but that of 
gathering the leave:, of mulberry trees themselves have planted by the roads or on waste places, and superintending the 
worms. This circumstance renders the distinction made above necessary. 
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The superiority of European cocoons will appear from the following* details-It takes on 
an average ‘250 French cocoons to weigh 10 oz.; 050 of Bengal. It takes of the worst kinds, 
in France, l-llbs. of cocoons to reel into Ki oz. of eight to ten cocoon silk, and of the best, 
iOlbs. for l(*>uz,; of the Bengal worst, or rainy crop, it takes 221bs. to*‘241bs., and of the best, 
151bs. to IOlbs. to produce IGoz. of silk. In France and Italy the girls reel per day, of 
three to four cocoon, lOoz. of silk; of eight to ten cocoon, I(>oz.; and of 18 to 20 cocoon, 
2-loz. In Bengal, of fine silk they reel per day 5oz.; middle, Hoz.; of coarse, 1 loz a day 
on the average, except in the rainy season, when the quantity is less. The English gentle¬ 
man before mentioned, writing in 1827, from Santipore, says, “ The exhibition of the parcel 
of Italian cocoons I brought out, I may truly say, astonished the natives.” This difference 
in the weight of the Bengal cocoon, its unproductiveness in reeled silk, even in proportion to 
its diminished size, and in the quantity reeled per day, when every allowance is made for 
inferiority of work-people employed in reeling, can only be fairly attributed principally to 
the inferiority of the cocoons, and of the worms that produced them. 

I go on to illustrate the practicability of substituting a production of equally good cocoons 
with those of the continent of Europe for these inferior ones. There are four or five kinds of 
silk-worms known to the silk producers in Bengal, each of which allows of reproduction every 
eight or ten weeks; and there is one annual silk-worm kept, but only to a small amount, 
and its cocoon is not better than that of the others. On account of the facility of repro¬ 
duction, the mulberry tree admitting of so many crops of leaves annually, some one or other 
of the four or five, first-mentioned species of worms are usually preferred there. In France and 
Italy, except in Naples, there is but one production or hatching of worms each year ; at Na¬ 
ples there are two, but these are of eggs retarded in hatching for this purpose, produced by 
an annual worm. There are several species of worms known and kept in those countries, 
some making a larger and some a smaller cocoon, but all of them far superior to that of 
Bengal. Now your memorialist humbly presumes to recommend that an immediate trial be 
inaile in Bengal of batching good French or Italian eggs; aud as it is believed that the breed 
of worms kept at Novi, in Piedmont, cost no more than any other species in food, yet pro¬ 
duce cocoons of which five will give as much silk as eight of ordinary French or Italian 
cocoons (though this is not. known to your memorialist from personal observation), he 
would choose the eggs of that breed, in conjunction with those of the other most approved 
ordinary European kinds, and if the cocoons prove equally large and well made with those 
of France or Italy, he proposes to substitute them for the reproduction of eggs, until the 
whole production bo of these superior cocoons. The food of the worms on the continents 
of India anil Europe is the same; and although the difference in the care and skill of those 
who rear the worms will produce some difference in their health, anil consequently in their 
cocoons, yet that is trifling compared with the difference which at present occurs in the 
cocoons, and which may be traced up to the fact that they are made by worms of very 
different species. 

The following facts arc cited in support of his view of this important subject:—Your 
memorialist brought over French eggs, in 1825, to Tiverton, where they were hatched in the 
factory of Mr. lleatheoat, and fed on the black mulberry leaf, which is not so suitable nor 
healthy food for them as that of the white mulberry, the ordinary and proper food for the 
silk -worm. 'They had only common attention, and wore subjected to very various degrees 
and vicissitudes of heat ; their course was somewhat protracted beyond the time they ordi¬ 
narily live in the warmer climates, where, in exact proportion to the quantity of food they 
eat, and degree of heat in which they live, their course is prolonged or contracted, but their 
cocoons are not materially affected by these circumstances. The result was, that nearly as 
many lived and produced cocoons as the average of Italy, and the cocoons (which-were as 
good in all respects as those of Italy) I reeled into silk, with the ordinary facility, and 
subject to only the ordinary waste ; aud which was subsequently worked into bobbin-net 
lace, of clear, even, and good quality A Again, this year, the undersigned hatched Italian 
eggs in his warehouse in Nottingham, anil also those of the worm long known and acclimated 
in England. They were fed alike on the black mulberry leaf, the white trees not being within 
his reach, and alike exposed to the very various vicissitudes and degrees of heat which 
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occurred during their course. They produced an average number of cocoons: those of the 
English worm were larger, and rather heavier than those of India, but only about a fourth 
part as heavy as those he obtained from the Italian eggs, which indeed were as good and 
heavy as the ordinary production of Lombardy. These experiments have sufficed to con¬ 
vince him that the sentiments of a French writer, well versed in this production, are correct, 
vis. “ That, uuexposctl to the destroying influence or rigour of climates, as they affect 
the external air, by being kept (for all useful purposes) in houses or other enclosed places, 
it is a gross error to suppose that the health of silk-worms, and growth of good silk, depends 
entirely, or even mainly, on the recolt taking place in any, particular latitude.” And he 
would submit, that if by feeding the worms upon comparatively inferior food, without taking 
any extraordinary pains, and in the more variable and uncongenial climate of England, he 
has experienced no failure nor difficulty in producing good cocoons and good silk, there is 
fair ground to expect the like results would follow the attempt in Bengal, if made by com¬ 
petent and unprejudiced persons. He will cite a case exactly in point, in further support of 
the above proposition, which cannot fail to have much weight in forming your judgment of 
its feasibility and importance. 

Previously to the year 1802, all the white silk used in France was either reeled from the 
dingy white cocoons always found in the yellow produce, and which is never a good colour, 
or imported principally from China, the colour of which is excellent, but irregularly reeled. 
The Lyonese silk manufacturers having represented to their government the importance of 
producing the really superior white cocoons, that would furnish them with the means of 
obtaining an even and clean, as well as fine and beautiful white silk, Napoleon caused a 
premium of 10,000 francs to be offered for such silk the produce of worms bred in France, 
and capable of being reeled into thrce-cocoon silk. M. Bonnard, a silk grower of Alais, 
chief town in the department of the Cavennes, obtained the eggs from the cast, bred the 
worms without any difficulty on his premises, and in twelve months received the prize. 
Since which time many others having obtained the eggs from him, the product has become 
gemral, and the Lyons market is regularly supplied with three-cocoon silk, of colour, even¬ 
ness, and cleanness superior to any formerly known, and which has given those manufac¬ 
turers a decided preference in the articles of white gauze, or others which require to be 
made of fine white silk. What M. Bonnard had done so successfully, and with such useful 
results, first led your memorialist to the plan he proposes-just to reverse this operation ; 
and taking eggs from France or Italy, to replace those ordinarily used in Bengal. There 
seems but one objection which may prove important, i. e. the European worm being annual, 
whereas the Bengal grower needs a succession of four or six hatchings each year ; hut this, 
it is apprehended, may be obviated by the practice of postponing the hatching of the eggs, 
by keeping them cool until the time they are wanted, as is done in Naples, for their second 
recolt. 

If, then, such cocoons were produced in Bengal as are in the European silk districts, it is 
proper to point out why it may be reasonably expected that they would be reeled into much 
better silk than that at present received from thence. The thread of each cocoon being 
thicker, would require fewer to make the requisite sized silk, and those would be more easily 
counted.;, for the same reason each thread or end of silk from the cocoon would be stronger, 
and break less.frequently; they would therefore run off with ease as well as regularity, 
and the better made ti\e cocoon, the less foul, knubby, and liable to burs would be the silk. 
The attention of the reeler would be more efficiently directed, being less distracted by the 
greater number and more continued breaking of the ends in each thread, aud the requisite 
throwing up of new ends to replenish it, and thus would be enabled to go on with much 
less waste of rime and sijk and labqur than at present, and in consequence be able to 
increase the amount reeled. This would be a very important saving in reduction of the cost, 
of Bengal silk ; and when combined with teat resulting from the difference in the cost* of 

r * feeding 

t 

* The calculation of reduction in prime cost is thus madeOf the best French cocoons there are used, on an 
average, 2 , 300 , and of the worst 3 , 500 , to reel therefrom sixteen ounces of middle-sized silk. Of the best Bengal 
cocoons on an average 14 , 250 , aud of the worst 21 , 850 , arc used to produce sixteen ounces of middle-sized silk. 


The 
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feeding the worms, and an important reduction in the C09t of the thicker silks—which may 
be realized by reeling them on Mr. Heathcoat’s patent plan,* which ensures as perfect 
regularity and cleanness in a twenty-four as in a five-cocoon silk, yet gives the extra 
quantity per day, and of course at so much less cost in the reeling,—it is humbly presumed 
bears out my last statement, that the cost of producing silk would thus be so much reduced 
in Bengal, and its quality so much improved, as that it would enable us to supply other 
nations with a vast amount of silk, instead of drawing so large a portion of our supply from 
them as it is well known we are obliged annually to import at present. 

When it is considered that the cultivation of the mulberry tree in Bengal, even under the 
existing discouragements of a high prime cost and a low selling price of the silk, is suffi¬ 
ciently probable to allow of land thus employed being always let for a higher rent, in most 
cases double, and in some situations, proximate to extensive and favourite filatures, qua¬ 
druple the common rent of land in the same neighbourhoods; that in rearing silk-worms all 
the peasant’s family may be and commonly are employed ; and that few situations, whether 
of mountain or plain, in India, but are eligible for the growth of the mulberry trees and 
rearing the worms, thereby offering unlimited means of increasing the quantity of silk that 
might be exported from Bengal, while the whole amount of the demand for silk is* conti¬ 
nually increasing in Europe : your memoralist hopes that the importance of endeavouring 
to improve the quality and increase the quantity of Bengal silk will justify his praying that 
inquiry made be.made into the subject generally, and into the matter of this statement in 
particular: and he humbly offers, for the use of those who might be appointed for this pur¬ 
pose, a copy of his manuscript journal of facts and observations on the culture of the mul¬ 
berry-tree, care of the silk-worm, and process of reeling silk, daily made at Alais and 
elsewhere, in the years 1824-5-6; and he is desirous of communicating, if required, auy 
further information he may possess upon these subjects. 

And your Memorialist, &c. 

Nottingham, Dec. 7, 1831. William Felkin. 
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APPENDIX, No. 9 (2). 


NOTE on Mr. Felkin’ s Memorial. 

The white mulberry, which is alonef used in France and Italy, grows in India, but is not 
used in feeding worms. That which is alone used for this purpose is in husbandry, and 

botanically 
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The actual coat of French good middle-sized silk in 1825 was 16a. 6 d. per lb. of sixteen ounces. This was exclusive 
of profit. It is not probable that the rent of land, price of cocoons, or rate of wages, could be materially reduced in 
those European districts where the mulberry-tree is cultivated. 

It is stated in a work printed in Bengal in 1803, that “ the prime cost of filature silk, shipped for Europe, need not 
be above 10s. 6d. for sixteen ounces:'* In 1827. I learned the cost of Company’s silk was supposed to be on an 
average 16s. rainy crop for sixteen ounces, and 13s. the best; and the native reeled silk to be 12s. for rainy and 10s. 
for best per pound. * 

Tire cost of feeding the worms which make the cocoons necessary to produce the sixteen ounces of good silk, would 
be reduced to one-fourth, each snaking a cocoon after earing only as many leaves such as would give toe silk that four 
can now be made to produce. The saving in reeling the same sized silk would be, according to toe season, from 6dL 
to Is. the pound; that process costing in Bengal from Is. to 2s. toe pound. Your memorialist has therefore no 
doubt that toe best silk might be exported from Bengal, in any quantity the European demand might require, at half 
tlie present cost of the worst wc receive from thence. • * 

ft is an important fact, that at present fine mid costly silks are doubled into much thicker ones, at peat expense 
and waste, merely t^obtain regularity in the thr^p, for many purposes where toe throw or twist is worse than useless, 

f See the evidence of Mr. Saunders, in toe Report of 1831, and the statements given in toe same Report respecting 
the species of mulberry which grow in India, or an used in feeding worms. 

ii. 5 O 2 
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botanically, a distinct plant: it is the Mnrus Indica. The white mulberry takes twenty 
years to come to its full growth, and lasts seventy or eighty years; the leaves cannot be 
stripped with safety until it is live years old, and perhaps ought not until it is seven; the 
leaves are large and succulent. The Indian mulberry, instead of five or six years, may be 
stripped iu six or seven months after the slips are planted ; the leaves are comparatively 
small, dry, und rigid. Five different kinds of silk-worms are fed in India, but chiefly one, 
supposed to be a native of the country, which breeds fivo times a-year. One of the five 
worms is an annual, and supposed to have been originally imported either from China or 
Italy; most probably the latter. Both the mulberry and worm at present in use in Bengal 
are peculiarly suited* to the petty capitals and slothful habits and rude industry of the 
people: the great probability is that good large cocoons, equal to the French or Italian, 
will never be made from the Indian worm and Indian silk. Better cocoons arc at present 
made by the annual worm than the common one, but still far inferior to French and Italian. 
I take it that the white mulberry must inevitably bo cultivated before fine cocoons can be 
produced, and this can only bo effected by the settlement of Europeans, and eventually., iu 
imitation of these, as has happened with good indigo, by large native capitalists. It is quite 
hopeless to expect that an ordinary Indian peasanl, who lives from hand to mouth, should 
be able to cultivate a plant which can afford him no return for five years ; and breed a worm 
which produces but once a-ycar, when he has one at hand which produces five times. 
The Indian peasant lives by no kind of husbandry that will not afford him a return in from 
six to ten months : even in this country, a market gardener, a man of a’far superior order 
to an Indian peasant, must have all his fruit trees planted for hint by the proprietor of the 
land. The East-Iiulia Company has little or nothing to do with the production of silk be¬ 
yond making the advances to the cultivator or feeder of the worms, and the introduction of 
the Italian filatures, which however are entirely superintended by natives, l'or gentlemen 
of the class composing the Company’s commercial agents cannot be possessed of the neces¬ 
sary skill, practice, and diligence for superintending the details of the business. It is suffi¬ 
ciently known that the production of silk is a complete monopoly iu the bauds of the Com¬ 
pany ; and the fact stated in the memorial, that the rent of mulberry lauds is four times as 
great as that of ordinary lands of the same quality, is an incontestible proof of it. There 
could not be two rents for the same description of lauds in the same country, without the 
existence of a monopoly. It is this high rent which has raised the price of Indian silk, 
without, as was shown by several witnesses before the Committees on Trade, in 1820-21. 
having improved its quality. A Calcutta price-current of 1780, which is within eight years 
of the establishment of the Company’s silk filatures, affords the following results, when 
comparod with a price-current of 1831: 




1780. 

1831 . 

Per Seer: 


Rs. a. 

Nat. 

Comp. 

Cossimbazar 

■ • 

..7 4 

12 0 — 

Kadragore 

• • 

8 12 

10 1 

10 12 


There is no argument in favour of the absolute necessity of granting to Europeans the 
fee simple of the land more cogent than the present condition of the silk trade : without 
this indispensable step, India will never be in a condition to afford a cheap and abundant 
supply, of good raw silk; und without it, consequently, the silk manufacture of this country 
will never be in a condition to compete fairly with those of France and Italy. Such an ex¬ 
periment as that proposed by Mr. Felkin would be valuable as a trial; but what use would 
a mere experiment, however successful, serve, if the law interfere, as at present, to prevent 
its practical and extensive utility ? 

* 
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LETTER from Mr. W. Felkin to the. Right Honourable Charles Grant, President of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

Sir : Nottingham, 24th April 1832. 

In availing myself of permission to address further communications to the Honourable 
Board over which you proside, upon the growth of silk, I shall notice some objections 
which Mr. Villiers did me the honour to communicate some time since, relating to my 
memorial presented to you on this subject; and I also propose, with your permission, to 
append certain remarks, which I think arc calculated to illustrate and enforce some of the 
statements before made ; and which, if transmitted to parties in India competent to enter 
into the details, may afford some useful hints towards improvement in this important branch 
of industry. 

It is urged as an objection to making the experiment I have desired, viz. that of intro¬ 
ducing European worms into Bengal, that, “ although valuable as the means of ascertaining 
a fact, yet it would be useless, even if successful, while the existing law of India precludes 
Europeans possessing the fee-simple of the land, aud thus interferes to prevent any extensive 
practical result in the case supposed.” 

It is also urged, “ that the leaves now used in India are not those of the white but of 
the Indian mulberry, and that the former must be used to obtain good cocoons; yet it is 
assumed that the latter only will admit of slip or layer planting, and early plucking ; and 
as it is said that the former takes five to seven years’ growth before it could be plucked, it is 
beyond the means of the Indian peasant either to plant or employ.” Upon these passages, 
which appear to be the substance of the objections alluded to, 1 would offer the following 
remarks for your consideration. 

In my memorial 1 purposely avoided any reference to political impediments, as well as to 
those arising from the habits, character, and circumstances of the natives of India, which 
might be supposed to stand in the way of improvement in the culture of Bengal silk: pre- 
suYning^then, and still believing, that none of these would prove more formidable barriers to 
improvement than they had been found to present in the growth of Bengal indigo. The 
Indian Government has invited suggestions of improvements, and has thereby virtually given 
a pledge to afford every facility for carrying them into effect, so far as can be granted con¬ 
sistently with the general good. 

It is probable that the free settlement of Europeans, and the use of their capital and skill, 
will be necessary to ensure the highest amount of excellence in this or any other product of 
India. Nevertheless, if it were proved that as good cocoons could be obtained there as in 
Europe, and at much less cost, what is it that should impede an immediate effort to com¬ 
mence the course of improvement ? 

Although all the writers I have consulted* have made the assertion that the white mul¬ 
berry leaf was used in Bengal as food for the silk-worm and not the Indian variety, yet it 
is probably true, as stated by Mr. Saunders,t that the leaf of th# latter is alone used. It 
must however be remarked that the white mulberry grows in Iudia, indeed it will grow 
very well in the hottest and in the coldest climates; and a multitude of French works prove 
that for ages this species was often planted in France in somewhat the Indian manner, was 
cut annually to the ground, and plucked even the first year. It will bear this aft well as the 

. Indian 

Sec Mayet, lazier, Pullein, l'Abbe dee Epivugcs; ami lately, Lardner’s Cyclopsedia, article Silk Manufacture, 
p. 95. 

f See Evidence of tbit gentleman and others on East-India Affairs, before Committee, 1831. 
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Indian (which, with every other known variety of the mulberry, is cultivated in the botanical 
gardens of Paris and Lyons), and the shoots of the white are, of the two, most rapid in 
growth and equally garnished with leaves: I have therefore no doubt it might be substi¬ 
tuted at once for the Indian variety, in the plantations of Bengal. But it is justly supposed 
in the objection, that the white would not bear much plucking before five or seven years of 
age, if intended for a standard tree ; neither would the Indian ; and it may well be queried 
if any species of trees would thrive and become standards if plucked very early. The French 
have found long since that standard mulberry trees are eventually more useful and economic 
than the bushes, hedgerows, or layers; they take up less ground, as they may be planted at 
certain distances in common fields or meadows, and the intermediate spacos (except plots 
of three or .four feet round the bole) may be used for any other agricultural purpose : or, 
which is more important, they may be, and often are planted in the mountains, where 
scarcely any other use can bo made of the ground they occupy ; or by the roads ; and indeed 
in any vacant space. Thus in a few years they become tne means of subsistence to the 
poor, at a most trilling expense. 

Now I humbly submit that it is quite as practicable, and would be found as profitable, 
for the .Honourable Company to make an outlay by causing white mulberry trees to be 
planted, as by making advances in money to the breeders of worms: and this is especially 
worthy its notice, because on this plan the hilly districts of India, where hitherto, 1 believe, 
this production has not been attempted, but which certainly are well adapted for its exten¬ 
sion, might soon be stocked with trees enough to supply food for silk-worms for centuries 
to come. The first white mulberry tree ever planted in France flourished near Montelimart 
till towards the end of the last century : and they would grow with as much luxuriance and 
attain as great longevity, after yielding the same proportion of loaves, on the plains of 
Bengal as on those of Dauphiny. 

It appears that for a scries of years the price paid by the agents of the East-India Com¬ 
pany tor cocoons, and by consequence the prime cost of their silks, have borne, in fact, no 
relative proportion to tne cost of leaves or of rearing silk-worms. Such a state of things 
calls for and admits of beneficial alteration. No production can ever succeed or extend as 
it ought while in such an extraordinary predicament. The Honourable Company will no 
doubt look to this, and any further reference by me to the question would be, I conceive, 
impertinent to the present inquiry, which is simply to ascertain in what manner, with 
ordinary facilities, good cocoons, and of course good silk, may be produced in India.* I 
shall merely add that it is uncertain from whence the annual worms came which arc said to 
have been recently introduced; but from an inspection of their cocoons I am fully assured 
they were not brought from Europe. I therefore still humbly hope for tho approbation of 
your Honourable Board, to my first suggestion of an experiment, by the importation of 
properly chosen European eggs, and breeding worms from them. But 1 would prefer the 
supplementary request, that part of the worms hatched from the eggs be fed on white 
and part on Indian mulberry trees. 

1 now respectfully offer the additional details in explanation and confirmation of my 
former memorial; being Remarks on the production of European Raw Silk, written in 1826; 
to which praying your attention. I am, &c. 

W. Felkin. 


rImarks on the Production of European Raw Silk, written in 1826. 

In inquiring into Jfche production of raw silk, attentf on may be properly directed to the 
cultivation of the mulberry trees ; the care of the w(ms, and the amount^and quality of 
their produce; the winding of the cocoons; ameliorations already introduced; existing 
prejudices and difficulties j and proposed improvements. 

European 
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European silk may be properly classified as produced in the following districts, viz .:— 
Mountainous France; the plains of Dauphiny, &c.; Piedmont and Nice; the Milanese; 
Tuscany; Roman States; Neapolitan States; Spain. 

The Morus Alba, particularly that preferable variety Moras Italica (Murier d’ltalie), 
rose mulberry, is almost the only kind planted throughout Europe for producing the 
food of silk-worms. In its culture the principal objects are the quality and quantity of 
leaves. The coldest districts seem, from various causes, to be most remarkable and 
appropriate for its growth, whether as it regards skill and care in planting and pruning 
the trees, or the relative quality and quantity of leaves produced. The greatest amount 
of success has attended the cultivation of the mulberry tree in mountainous, dry, and 
barren districts. The following proportion may be stated as near the truth, ip reference 
to the produce of the mulberry tree, in the following European silk districts.* a given 
number of trees produce in 

Mountainous France . 100 lbs. leaves. 

Piedmont and Nice ... ... 85 — 

Plains of France ... ... 75 — 

Milanese •it ••• ••• •*« 75 - 

Tuscany and Roman States ... 65 — 

Neapolitan . ... 60 — 

Of these, Mountaiuous France and Piedmont produce leaves in the highest degree 
nutritious. Those of the Plains of France and of the Milanese seem to possess the 
necessary silky aliment in ten or fifteen per cent, less amount than the former; while 
those of Tuscany, Naples, &c. are twenty to thirty per cent, less nutritious thau the 
former. A certain proof of the difference in the quantity of leaves produced by trees 
in these respective districts is found in the greater or less number of trees necessary to 
feed a certain number of worms: and we have a proof Of difference in the quality of the 
leaves, in the greater or less weight consumed in producing a certain quantity of cocoons. 
The causes of these differences probably are, that trees succeed well in iroportion to the 
purity of the air, the soil on which they arc grown being more or less 1 ght and dry, and 
kept free from weeds or other vegetable matters. Each plucking of t te leaves should 
be succeeded by careful pruning; aud as standard trees are preferable, on account of 
longevity, productiveness, and the greater adaptation of their leaves to the health of the 
worms, they should be kept quite open in the centre of the head of the tree, by which 
mainly they are preserved from disease. 

Human labour and skill are most easily obtained and applied to this cultivation, fol¬ 
lowing the gradation above marked out in the respective silk districts. 

France had in 1825 sufficient young mulberry trees planted to double its supply, if 
necessary, in ten years. Piedmont might increase one-half in ten years, and the Milanese 
the same, from trees already planted. The rest of Italy was stationary. 

It is found in France, that the grafting on the wild stock tends much to the supe¬ 
riority of the leaf, both in respect of the health of the worm and the quality of the 
silk. The two most fatal diseases, with which when worms are affected they arc called 
the “ Gras,” or the “ Jaune,” may usually be traced to gross, overheated, or damp 
leaves. 
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For every 1,000,000 lbs. weight of raw silk produced in France, it is calculated that 
250,000,000 lbs. weigtyf of leaves are consumed, and that 5,000,000 trees, of the average 
age of thirty years, are stripped ouce each year to furnish them. 

In breeding silk-worms the essentials are, a sufficient supply of heat, frdfch air, and 
recently gathered dry mulberry leaves. European fecolts succeed best in the hands of 
persons who invest money in them nr the sake of profit; but the largest proportion of 
the worms are*fed by peasants on t%ir own account, as an additional means of support; 
and owing to the little space their dwellings afford, they only get to spin, on an average, 
as follows, upon the scale of an ounce of eggs hatched, or 33,000 (more or less). 


In 
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Worms 

spin. 


Making 

cocoons. 


In which Making 
worms spin, cocoons. 


In Mountainous France, in which 
are chamber recolts, and in these >-20,000 851bs.and £ cottage recolts, 12,500 551bs. 

for each oz. hatched . J 

In Piedmont, in which i ditto ... 18,500 
Plains of France 4 ditto ... 13,500 

i ditto 


Milanese ... i ditto ... 16,500 

Tuscany and Roman ) ^ (Jitto ... 11,500 
Stutcs ••• ••• j 

Neapolitan States 0 . 


80 

60. 

70 

50 


and f 
and 2 
and j 

and £ 

... all 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


11.500 

10.500 


ditto 

ditto 


50 

45 


10,500 15 


9,300 

9,200 


40 

40 


The price of cocoons is highest in those countries where the recolt is best. The 
respective prices of the recolt of 1825 (which was below an average one), for ordinary 
fair parcels, Douppions and Chiques inclusive, were, 


Mountainous France ... . 

Piedmont, Plains of Frauce, and Milanese 
Tuscany, Roman States, and Naples 
Culabria ... ... ... ... ... 

Spam ... ... ... ... ... 


for 16 oz. English l.v. 6r/. 
... ditto ... 1 4 

... ditto ... 1 0 

... ditto ... 0 10 

... ditto ... 1 2 


The weight of silk produced in the year 1825, in the respective districts, and the ave¬ 
rage prices of fair silks, were as follows : 


Mountainous France 

• • ■ 

750,000 

lbs. of 16 t 


Piedmont . 

• •• 

1,440,000 

ditto 

at 23*. 

Plains of France 

• •• 

850,000 

ditto 

at 20.v. 

Milanese 

• • • 

2,(552,000 

ditto 

at 18s. 

Tuscany . 

• •• 

100,000 

ditto 

at 16.v. 

Roman States, supposed 


500,000 

ditto 

at 1 7 s. 

Ditto Eastern ditto, 

• •• 

500,000 

ditto 

at 24s. 

Naples . 

• M • 

100,000 

ditto 

at l&v. 

Calabria . 

• •• 

300,000 

ditto 

at 12s. 


Spain, amount unknown to me. 


In consequence of new light being thrown upon the management of recoils within a 
few years, those of Mountainous France, and of the Milanese, have been much im¬ 
proved, and are increased full one-third; those of Piedmont, and of the Plains of France, 
arc stationary; the production of silk in the other districts seems to have somewhat de¬ 
clined, probably owing to political causes. 

In the reeling of cocoons care and skill produce the chief difference in the value of the 
silk; it is however to be remarked, that the best cocoons are certainly the Piedmontese ; 
those produced in the mountains of France are scarcely inferior; the other districts 
produce them of nearly equal quality to each other, but all are inferior to the above. 
The excellence of the silk reeled in the higher districts of France has obtaiiied for it a 
great demand in the French market, and this would probably be much larger were the 
English market open for its sale. The nerve of Piedmontese silk, and that of FoSsoni- 
brotie, has mainly contributed to keep up their price : this quality is however shared 
by the silk produced in all mountainous districts. The high priced silks are principally 
reeled in fdatures; the lower by the peasantry. 

Improvements have taken place in reeling cocoons in the higher parts of Frauce, within 
the last twenty years, which surpass the progress itade in the previous two centuries; 
these consist principally in the increase of filaturC reeling and carefufiy sorting the 
cocoons, and giving regular instruction to the hands. The reels are generally turned by 

power. 
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power, and the water is heated by steam; double threads * arc avoided, and thus regular 
fine silks are produced with great advantage. 

Reeling is somewhat improved in the Milanese by the application, to a certain extent, 
of the same means as in France. * 

Improvements in the manner of cultivating the trees have been generally and effectively 
introduced in the mountainous districts of France, and in Piedmont, where they present 
a striking contrast to the ill-conditioned standard trees of Dauphiny, Lombardy, and the 
southern Italian States. 
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The peasantry engaged in breeding silk-worms in the various districts of Europe, have 
us yet made but little progress in improvement. The larger chambers often present 
great skill and attention in the requisite details ; the rooms built for this purpose arc now 
larger, more airy, and arranged so as to produce a great circulation of air suddenly. 
Great cleanliness, and giving the worms dry food, have been attended with the happiest 
results. The peasantry however, living in the higher ranges of the hills, often bring 
down for sale excellent samples of cocoons. 

The progress of the production of silk in France has been considerable : . 

In 1/8!) it was . 1,000,000 lbs. 

1820 1,350,000 

1825 1,(500,000 

'Fhe consumption in 1825 was about 3,000,000 lbs.; which quantity, and of sufficiently 
good quality, she may probably have within herself the means of producing by the year 
1810, if necessary. 

Prejudices arc very general on several important points; as for instance, in favour of 
lopping off large branches from trees, instead of small and frequent pruniugs ; to let the 
trees grow in grass meadows, or amongst corn, without digging around the roots, sis is 
necessary six or eight times during the year. The loss of leaves from these causes has 
been estimated by some so high as a third of what might otherwise be obtained. The 
poor suffocate often, and almost always weaken the worms they breed, by subjecting 
them to an occasional close heat. It is difficult to make them understand that confined 
air may kill the insects at seventy degrees, but that they may remain healthy, if the air be 
in circulation, though the actual heat be ninety degrees ; this accounts for a large pro¬ 
portion of the extra loss in the peasants’ breed of worms. This class conceive they gain 
by reeling their own silk; they lose, in fact, ten per cent, at least. The reeler by 
profession docs not gain more than from ten to fifteen per cent, alter he has paid 
all expenses and run considerable risks, although he produces from similar cocoons a far 
superior article. 

The owners of filatures have a great prejudice against reeling longer than during the 
months of July, August, and September; certainly this period might be considerably 
extended without injury to the cocoons or the silk, and with great advantage to the 
persons employed. It is possible, also, to reel at less speed than is usual, if increased 
earn and time be desirable.. But the most important error, and one that lias hitherto 
universally prevailed, is that which supposes all coarse reeled silks must he necessarily 
irregular also. Now it is just as possible to produce a coarse even thread as a fine one ; 
and the advantage gained by reeling even thick silks must be apparent to those who 
know the waste and expense attending throwing fine silks to be used for various purposes, 
where even thick silks are necessary, and which must be superadded to the increased cost 
of reeling fine silks. • 

The following are 
tricts above named: 


* This greatest eVil in reeling silk is avoided by two knife-blades being so placed, as that the moment one thread 
breaks, and by consequence tlie other would puss on the reel double from the croiscc, it must strike oil the knife-edge 
on that side, und at sufficient angle to cut it ere any has got on the reel. 

u. 5 P 


;r particulars of this production, in the respective dis r 
1 Good 
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Good sorted cocoons have cost in France, on an average of years, l.v. 6<l. per lb. 
English; the female who wind* (lilense) is paid Is. "Ad. per day ; the girl who turns, 1(M. 
per day; the universal hours for work arc from four in the morning till eight in the 
evening, giving fourteen clear hours labour ; 1(M. per day each basin is about the sum 
commonly allowed to cover the other expenses of reeling. 

These two last observations hold good throughout France and Italy. In France two 
skeins only arc reeled at a time from each basin ; the average weight produced is IS 
ounces per day; about one-half the 1,(500,000 lbs. is reeled by peasants, who produce 
one pound of silk from about 14 lbs. of cocoons; the other hail' is reeled in filatures, 
and one pound of silk is obtained from 12 lbs. of cocoons. The profit on reeling silk in 
filatures, in most parts of France and Italy, seems to be about 12^ per cent. The price 
of cocoons is regulated in each district by the price of the silk ordinarily produced 
therein ; and which is of course controlled by its quality and the character it bears in 
the market. 

Those who reel silk largely generally deal in silk, and calculate their profit will arise 
from two sources: the purchase of the*parcels of cocoons from the small breeders, and 
from their throwing their best silks themselves, and tints obtaining for them the highest 
price of the market. The import of silk into France in 1825 was 2,200,000 lbs. About 
three-fifths of the consumption of France is used in tram and singles, and two-filths 
in organzine. 

These calculations on the silk productions of Frauce accord with the opinions and 
observations of MM. Delon and I J . C. Longue of Lyons, and Tessicr of Vallerogue, 
dept, des Cevcnnes; who it is presumed arc, from their long and extensive experience 
in reeling for and selling silk in the Lyons market, unquestionable authorities. 

A statement is herewith given of the prices paid for cocoons by M. Tessicr, at Valle¬ 
rogue, from 1798 to 1825, and their product: 


Poid dc Vallerogue, dont 150 lbs. font 62 kilogrames : 

Quantity <le Coccus 


Aunties. 


Quality. 


Prix, Sols. 


pour unc Livrc ilu Soie 

1798 

• •• 

grosse sole 


18 at 

19 

• a a 

10 lbs. 

15 07 .. 

9 

aaa 

de 20/25 deuiers 

• •a 

18 — 

19 

aaa 

lo¬ 

13 — 

1800 

chiqucs and douppions 

22 — 

24 

aaa 

ll — 

6 — 

1 

• • • 

comprLs • 

• a a 

31 — 

33 

aaa 

11 — 

9 — 

2 

aaa 

— 

• a* 

33 — 

36 

aaa 

11 — 

0 — 

3 

• •• 

_ 

aaa 

30 — 

32 

aaa 

lo¬ 

14 — 

4 

aaa 

— 

aaa 

29 — 

30 

aaa 

ll — 

1 — 

5 

aaa 

— 

aaa 

35 — 

36 

aaa 

11 — 

6 — 

6 

• • • 

_ 

• a a 

80 — 

31 

aaa 

11 — 

3 — 

7 


— 

• a 

31 — 

32 

aaa 

lo¬ 

9 — 

8 

• •• 

awa 

• a* 

30 — 

32 

• • • 

ll — 

4 — 

9 

aaa 

— 


25 — 

28 

• aa 

10 — 

12 — 

1810 

• a* 

— 

• a* 

35 — 

37 

aaa 

10 — 

11 — 

11 

• M 

— 

• •• 

22 — 

24 

aaa 

lo¬ 

8 — 

12 

a a • 

— 

• •• 

25 — 

27 

aaa 

ll — 

0 — 

13 

• •• 

f 

• a a 

26 — 

27 

aaa 

11 — 

il¬ 

14 

• •• 

— 

• M 

29 — 

30 

aaa 

10 — 

ls — 

15 

• a a 

partic grosse aoie 

aaa 

29 — 

31 

aaa 

.. 11 _ 

8 — 

16 

aaa 

partie soic fine 

aaa 

40 — 

41 

aaa 

11 — 

7- 

17 

• •• 

aaa 

46 — 

52 

aaa 

11 — 

3 — 

18 

a 

a a • 

—- 

a 

aaa 

57 f 

59 

aaa 

11 — 

0 — 

19 

a 

• a* 

_ 

aaa 

36# 

38 

aaa 

11 — 

10 — 

1820 

• •• 

_ 

aaa 

32 C- 

34 

aaa 

11 

12 — 

21 

aaa 

— 

aaa 

33 — 

34 

aaa 

11 — 

' 12 — 


1822 
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Annt-ea. 

Qualitc. 

1822 

... partie soie fine 

23 


24 

•M —' 

25 

• •• — 


Prix, Sols. 

36 — 40 
27 - 32 
29 — 32 
36 — 40 


Quontiti; ile Cocons 
pour une Livn; do Soie*. 

... 12 lbs. 3 oz.. 

... .11— lo¬ 

ll— 14 — 
L’oii ne comioit pa« encore 
1c resultat de 1825. 


En dfctrayant les douppions et chiques il faut alors 2 lbs. de 
plus de cocous par livre de soie fine. 

En l'annce 1824, 914 quinteaux, 4 lb. 8 oz. de cocon, ont 

produits de belles soics ... . 6,7/0 lbs. ) 

Douppions .. 794 lbs. 5 f/JOQ lbs 

Chiques . 135 lbs. 13 ) 

En divisant les 6,770 lbs. belles soies par la quantity de cocons achctdes, alors il a fallu 
13 lb. 8 oz. de cocoas pour 1 lb. belles soies. 

In "Piedmont the cost of cocoons averages, as in France, 1 a-. Cxi. peril). English * Aleuses 
and tourncuscs are paid the same as in l 4 'ranee, when they live at their own homes ; but, 
as in France, they arc sometimes provided with a rug and lodging-room, and with very 
coarse food ; in these cases the saving is not great, as they arc not so expert and attentive ; 
two skeins only are reeled generally from one basin, and the production averages IS oz. 
per day. From the superior quality of their cocoons (which must doubtless arise from 
the great purity of the air, as their recoils are very ill managed), 10 or 11 lbs. will ordi¬ 
narily give 1 lb. of silk ; they reel principally from three to six cocoon sdks. The raw 
article can only he exported from Miee. Piedmont silk must be thrown before exportation. 
This prohibition is unpalatable to the Piedmontese, as they seem to suppose that the 
demand and consequent production is thereby decreased. All the principal reolers have 
throwing mills, which, us the machinery and skill employed in the various operations were 
very imperfect, would easily admit of improvements; but the government will not allow 
what it. may suppose has even a remote tendency to decrease the demand for manual labour. 
Piedmontese silk is very unevenly reeled, but this disqualification is compensated by its 
ext raordinary strength. 

In the Milanese, sorted cocoons cost on an average 1 a*. 4r/. per lb. English in the marshy 
districts, where the thicker silks are reeled ; and Is. Shi. in the higher parts. I 11 the latter 
they generally wind £ cocoons, say ? of the weight produced, 

or 12,235 basins, each 2 loz. per day, for 15 weeks ... lbs. 1,651,000 

2-5ths ) 

8 to 2 1 > 8,160 ... 24 o*.. ... 1 , 001,000 

cocoons j 

Say 20,305 basins reel the annual amount of ... lbs. 2,652,000 


In the filatures of fine silk there are from 10 to 250 basins each ; all reel four skeins at 
once from each basin. In reeling 4-5 cocoon silk they generally use 121bs. of cocoons for 
1 Ih. of silk. Steam is employed in most part of them to heat the water. In the coarse 
filatures tlie number of basins seldom exceeds 20; they reel four ^skeins from each basin 
up to 8 or 10 cocoons, but only two skeins generally for thicker silks. There are four 
great fairs in Lombardy for the sale of this, which is their staple article, where prices are 
regulated, and the smalTreelers sell their parcels of silk. 

An actual survey, assisted by the valuable statements of Signior Dominique Staurengo> 
an eminent reel nr and vendor of silk at Milan, form the ground of this statement respecting 
Milanese silk. 1 

In Tuscany th* average cost of coceans is If. peril). English. The whole production of 
silk, which is estimated at about I00,0001bs., is of inferior quality. This is the only country 
in Italy from whence cocoons arc permitted t.o be exported. 
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Cocoons cost in the neighbourhood of Fossonribrone much higher than near Bologna and 
Rome: it is probable, however, that the average price is not above lv. the lb. English; 
L-llbs. cocoons are used to make 1 lb. of 3-4 cocoon silk, and 12lbs. are used to reel into 
the thicker kinds, chiefly of 5-6 to 10-12 cocoons. The quantity produced in these States 
is not exactly known. Wages to reclers, &c. arc low, as in Tuscany, where 12 to 14lbs. 
of cocoons are reeled in lib. of very inferior silk.; and improvement is apparently impro¬ 
bable in either district. 

In Naples cocoons are sold at about Is. the lb. English, and about 14lbs. are used to 
1 lb. of silk. It is of fair quality, and mostly of £ cocoons. About half the annual produc¬ 
tion is reeled in the royal filatures. The Neapolitans have two recolts each year. 

It is probable that the price of cocoons in Calabria is about lOrf. the lb. English, but how 
many are used to each lb. of silk I do not know exactly, most likely 15 or lGlbs.; and 
after all the silk is very rough, and in other respects inferior. Cocoons may be imported 
into Sicily from Calabria. I have no data on which to state anything as to the Sicilian 
product of silk. 

In Spain cocoons cost about Is. 2 d. per English lb. and arc reeled in the district of 
Valencia into f cocoon silk of excellent quality, where it is affirmed that they procure l lb. 
of silk from ‘Jibs, of cocoons. This silk is worth 18s. a lb. In some other districts they 

reel as high as 24 cocoon silk, some of which is not worth more than JL-. the lb. They 

reel 31bs. of the worst, and 12oz. of the best a-day. The wages seem to vary as follows: 

Men and women at the basins, from ... l.f. to 3,y. 4 tl. a-day. 

... at the reels, from ... 8 tl. to 2a-. \)d. ditto. 

And the cost of charcoal Hd. a-day each basin. 

Cocoons may be exported from Spain. The worms are fed on the leaves of black mul¬ 
berry trees. Two rccolts a-year are obtained in Spain pretty generally. 


OBSERVATIONS on the Product of a Recolt superintended by the Writer, at Alais, 
Department des Ccvennes, France, in 1825. 

At the end of thirty-nine days from the time of hatching the worms the cocoons were in 
process of formation, and the active part of this recolt was finished. The trees being pruned 
as the leaves were gathered, or within a day or two, they only needed a “ labour” with the 
spade. The branches on which the worms had spun were laid by in bundles, after they had 
been cleaned from the outside filament of the cocoons, ready for the next recolt. The stages 
were taken down, the rooms cleared out (yielding an amazing quantity of the excrement of 
the worm), as it is dangerous to disturb the worm by cleansing the stages just when going 
up to spin, and the first fine day the cocoons were sent to the owner: he having a filature, 
reeled them himself. Throughout the Cevenues, the peasants’ cocoons are sold to one or 
other of the great filatures in the larger towns of the district. They either bargain for the 
recolt as it is going on; at the time’s price, to be afterwards settled ; or when the cocoons 
are spun, they bring with them one of the small branches garnished with cocoons, and the 
silk-winder buys from that sample. Thus, on the 22d June the town of Alais was crowded 
with those who brought their cocoons to be weighed and paid for inMiard cash by those to 
whom they had been previously engaged; or who brought their small sample branch to find 
a purchaser. The silk which is brought in this manner in the cocoon to Alais <or its neigh¬ 
bourhood, on its'distribution from their filatures, <qther hi the raw or thrown state, to 
Lyons, St. Etienne, See., according to the lowest estf lation amounts to ten«millions of francs 
annually, and probably a much larger sum would be nearer the truth: the proportion of this 
amount paid for the labour of reeling and throwing would not be one-half, leaving at least 
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the other for cocoons. The cocoons are always sold unkillcd to the rcclers. On weighing 
the product of our recolt, we found it to be as follows, when contrasted with the expen¬ 
diture ; or rather wluit would have been the expenditure, had the labour, &c., been paid 
for regularly, and the leaves bought at the usual average price. . 


The 11 oz. of eggs, when hatched, pr 
to an ounce, 363,000 worms; these ate 
30th inclusive . 


oduced, at the usual calculation of 33,000 eggs 
according to the manager’s weight, up to May 
10,600 lbs. 


On May 31 

• •• ••• ••• 

1,000 

June 1 

••• ess st« 

1,500 

— 2 ... 

••• ••• lit 

2,500 

— 3 ... 

•It • •• 

2,500 

— 4 ... 

• t« Ml 

2,500 

— 5 ... 

Ml • •• III 

2,000 

— 6 ... 

Ml • •• • •• 

500 
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During the whole rccolt Amount 23,100 lbs. 

There were supposed to be 1,000 trees plucked, therefore the average weight from 
each tree was 231bs.; these trees were mostly small, and about 15 years old on the ave¬ 
rage : say 2,100)bs. weight of leaves for each ounce hatched. There were l,050lbs. 
weight of cocoons produced in the whole; thus 221bs. of leaves were consumed to pro¬ 
duce 11b. of cocoons.* Now this was rather a larger weight than the average of the 
better chambers, being about 951bs. of cocoons per ounce of eggs hatched; yet the 
profit was no great one; for at the low price of a sous a lb., the lb. of cocoons would 
cost in leaves alone 22 sous j and the average price for good cocoons was but 28 sous the 
lb. These l,0501bs. of cocoons were reeled into seven-cocoon silk, and produced 1 ; \ oz. 
per lb. of cocoons, or 8 7 k lbs. of 16 oz., worth on an average 25 francs per lb. 


The account of profits, both to the breeder and the reeler, may be thus stated, on an 
average year’s prices; this year being high for the leaves and low for the cocoons. 


Cost of 1 loz. of eggs, i. c. 11 lbs. of cocoons 
Rent of chamber fitted up, and the cost of 
coal for four fires, on an average, for six 
weeks ... ... ... ... ... 

Expenses in labour or sustenance, and the 
pay of the people, for the recolt 
23,1001b?, of leaves, or 231 quintals, at 5 
fi ancs ... ... ... ... ... 


Profit to breeder (nearly 12$) 


150 


1200 
1000 
1,155 0 

- l,0501bs. of cocoons, at the 

1,390*0 ordinary average of 30 sous 

185 0 the lb. 1,575 0 


Reeling lib. per day, at 30 sous the Fileusc 
— at 20 do. the Tourneuse 


1,575-0 
| 21875 


1,575-0 


1,793.75 


Profit 


* The ordinary rough calculation is, that an ounce of eggs will requite 20 quintals of leaves, and will produce one 
quintal of cocoons, or 101l>s. of silk of 12 ounci* to the lb. 

t The refuse or waste sillc, which is gathered Vom the branches, and is sold to be spun, is a part of the profit which 
I have not taken into the account; it is calculal^I to be sufficient to pay the expense of gathering and preparing the 
branches. In likfe manner, the refuse in reeling is considerable, and is calculated by some to pay for the labour of 
both “fileuse" and “ tourneusebut I am unable to state it exactly. This refuse is all carded and spun. 
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Brought forward 1,793*75 
Profit to filature on the price of the cocoons, of 
exactly 25; but has to pay risk and ex¬ 
pense of cocoons, j\illing> sorting, attend¬ 
ance, and risk on the sale of the silk, * Produced 874 lbs. of silk, 

which may be taken at about one-half, or worth 25 francs the lb. (of 

121 per cent, and leave 12£ clear profit 39375 lGoz) 

2,18/50 Raw ... 2,187*50 

1 have submitted these calculations of profits, &c. to a very intelligent native, who, 
though not engaged in the recolt, has a very accurate knowledge of it in this district, 
from twenty years’ observation; and it is his decided opinion, that the average profit to 
the breeder who buys his leaves is about 124 per cent., which is to pay him for his risk 
and labour in the recolt; and that 12^ per cent, may remain to the reeler, after covering 
hi- expenses and risk, to stand for his clear profit. This calculation will not he quite exact 
for the filatures in the low countries, nor yet for their recolts. The price of cocoons 
i\ lower in the plains than in the mountainous districts, and the price of labour is also 
less: there is also a considerable difference in the price, as there is in the quality of 
the respective silks. The price of labour applied to this produeliou (where it is paid 
for, as in the large recolts of cocoons, the reeling of them, and throwing the silk), 
is universally high where good silk is produced, and there is not one exception to the 
ease in the Cevennes. IG oz. of good silk is au excellent day’s work lor one girl who 
turns the reel and one woman wiio keeps up the ends of the cocoons; the former 
receives 20 sous, the latter 30 sous a day. The children and others in the filatures are 
l^pid proportionality high wages. 

I found 230 cocoons weighed a lb. on an average. There were 303,000 worms it is 
calculated when hatched, 241.500 only produced cocoons; the loss was therefore 
121,500, or one-third of the whole. 

Another rccolt, superintended by a gentleman of great skill, was thought to have 
made a very unusual return. He hatched 14 oz. and gathered 100 lbs. of cocoons: I 
believe there is seldom greater success known throughout the silk districts. At 230 to 
the lb. he had 36,800; he had hatched wc suppose 49,500; the lo«s of 12,700 was one- 
fourth. The 1 cocoons in this recolt were also superior, aiul sold for a sous or two a lb. 
more than ordinary. 

A peasant who was obliged to trust to his wife and family to manage by day, and 
could only assist by night, bred 6 oz. in his cottage. Our former rate of calculation 
gives 198,000 as hatched. They produced only 355 lbs. of cocoons, which he thought 
a fair recolt: at 230 to the lb., 8i,650 succeeded, and 116,350 were lost, or nearly three- 
filths; but it is very probable that his cocoons were smaller, as is usual when there is 
deficient attention to the worms, so that he possibly lost only half the number hatched. 

M. Bonafous calculates that Count Dandolo lost one-fourth of the worms hatched in 
his improved revolts. As this Italian nobleman was not only extensively conversant 
with the arts and sciences, but had applied his knowledge with distinguished success, 
amongst other things ofi general utility, to the production of silk, I shall briefly state 
some of those details which will place the Alais recolt in jiixta-position with the results 
of his breeding worms. His recolts are spoken highly of by tlitec who visited them 
v. bile he managed them, but they have been abandoned since his death. Dandolo’s 
error stems to have been his sacrificing popular usefulness to mere systematizing the 
iniuutuc of the rcoolts: the half of Ins arrangement! and suggestions in this instance 
were impracticable or useless. i 

0 • - In 


See Note + in the preceding page. 
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Ill the Alais recolt 318 square ft. were allowed for each ounce of worms when at their 
full size ; Damiolo states that he finds 231) square feet sufficient. We gave three meals 
a day; he recommends four. Our worms ate, during the whole time of the reeolt, 
2,100 Ills, of leaves for each oz. of eggs hatched; his spun after they had eaten only 
1,840 lbs. Our worms lived 30 days before they were enveloped in their cocoons: his 
reeolt was finished in 33 days. The heat of our rooms varied from 24 to 15 llr. (80 to 
66 Fahrenheit), while he speaks of 19 to 16 Rr. (/5 to 68 Fall.) only. We lost one- 
third of our worms; he calculates he lost only a fourth. Of ours, 21,955 in each ounce 
of eggs hatched produced cocoons, according to our supposition of the number of eggs 
in each ounce ; of his, 24,750. We had 95£ lbs. of cocoons per oz.; he had 107-J- lbs. 
We expended 22 lbs. of leaves to each lb. of cocoons; he only needed 17 lbs. 

The following particulars of an experimental filature at Tiverton, in the winter of 
1825 and spring and summer of 1826, of about 35,000 lbs. weight of Florentine cocoons, 
growth of the year 1825, may be found interesting, and perhaps useful as a guide in any 
future efforts. 


Al'P.-MMX, 

No. !)(3). 

1 fit,tin, 

Let!' r 

Mr. V,’ Fc’km to 
the }’iulif <but. 
('. (iiMiil ; 

21th April I*.12. 


A small part of the cocoons were pressed into casks, to save expense in freight, but 
neither reeled well nor produced even silk. The remainder were put into chestnut- 
tree eases, without pressure; and as the freight was Is. 10./. a foot, it raised the cost 
of the eocootis very materially. If this charge could not be considerably reduced, it 
would be a great-drawback upon profit in an English filature to be supplied with cocoons 
of foreign growth. Some were eaten by mice before the liability to such depredation 
was perceived, and others were pierced by a black insect which had found its way into 
the. eases in Italy, and which sought to feed upon the chrysalis inside. The time of 
arrival in this country was so far in the decline of the year, that the atmosphere was 
always humid in the mornings and evenings, ami the vapour from the basins was very 
great and troublesome; it was often with difficulty we could get the silk on the reel 
dry, and the atmosphere was very unhealthy. Of this we had proof in the tendency to 
rheumatism that prevailed amongst the children employed; two had serious attacks, 
and a third died of that disease. And the constant dippitig of the hands in hot water 
soddened the fingers so much, that of the twelve girls most regularly at work, eleven 
hud frequent and large formations of matter in the fingers ; one had formations of 
matter in the arms, and auother in the head. I trust every precaution that private 
attention or medical skill could suggest was taken to prevent disease or sutfering 
amongst the children. My own health and that of my assistant was for the time consi¬ 
derably affected. Of course means might, in any future trial, be made use of so to heat 
reeling apartments as to obviate some of the difficulties we encountered. 

The results were, that 28,000 lbs.* weight of cocoons were reeled into 1,850 lb*, 
weight of principally 15-cocoons silk, or 15 lbs. of cocoons to 1 lb. of silk ; and the cost 
in wages to reelers, reel-turners, and overlookers, was 2s. a lb., and the waste paid for 
the fire. Six of the reelers, when well taught and regularly at work, produced, on an 
average of six months, 20 oz. of silk a-day of ten hours clear work. The silk was not of a 
bright or good colour; and at the latter end of the time, in the summer of 1826,owing 
to the harduess of the cocoons requiring too much softening, a good deal of that part 
of the produce was foul; however the great bulk was even, ami answered the purpose of 
the bobbin-net lace manufacture very well: of course it was reeled on Mr. Heathcoat’s 
patent plan of separate original threads, but with an ultimate junction and heavy croisce 
to form one thread (§ijy three of five cocoons each) of 15-cocoon silk, &c.; and by an 
arrangement of Metises and guide plates circularly round a basin, I easily reeled a 
sample of 95-100 cocoons of perfect regularity, consistence, and roominess of threat!, 

I with 

* Of the remaining 7,000 lbs. part was employed in the commencement without taking a strict account, hu-nii'-e 
of their being usediby the girls who were leampt; and the rest at the end, consisting of double ones, of which every 
reeolt furnishes usgreater or less number, according to management. 
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with the gum well driven out by a crossing of the thread on itself. By the same process 
a thread of any given number of cocoons may be safely and regularly reeled. 

This attempt must be considered .as on the whole unfavourable to the idea that a 
filature of foreign cocoons in this country can be worked to profit, as compared with 
those abroad : upon the grounds that the freight of cocoons is too heavy; the season 
of the year is necessarily adverse and too advanced ; the wages are too high; and the 
health of the females employed might probably in the majority of cases he materially 
injured. 

In the course of superintending silk reeling, and many visits to French and Italian 
filatures, the following remarks have appeared to me worth preservation : 

Filature reeling is always preferable to cottage reeling ; the peasants should therefore 
be encouraged to produce cocoons, and reeling should be considered a distinct business. 

If cocoons are too highly dried before reeling, as is often the case when the chrysalis 
is killed by the heat of the sun or an oven, the silk is apt to come off foul. The steam 
baths therefore are preferable for this purpose, as is found by those French rcelers who 
have used them. 

Cocoons should be well picked as soon as they are cleared from the rods, and the 
“ fondues,” or other discoloured ones reeled at once, without killing. Encouragement 
should be given to breeding worms in hilly districts, especially for white recolts. The 
worm which produces the white coeoon is more delicate than other varieties, and pure 
air is essential to excellence of colour in its product. Also in reeling white silk more 
care and skill arc requisite than for yellow, the threads being finer and more apt to 
come of in layers, and to be gouty. 

It is of great importance that the superintendents be competent judges of silk, and 
-toasters of the hands. It is in exact proportion to the degree in which these two 
qualifications arc found uuited in the management of any filature on the Continent, 
that the character of its silk is established as good or otherwise. I never saw an 
exception. 

Quality, and not quantity, from each reel per day, should be most sought after. And 
if each reel’s produce be every evening hung apart or ticketed, and on a weekly inspec¬ 
tion a small bonus be given to such reelers as have merited it, a stimulus is given to the 
exertion of care and skill which I have seen profitably employed, resulting, as it has done, 
in an article that cost less and was worth more than silk reeled from cocoons of equal 
quality but where no such plan was in operation. A high croisee is invaluable. The 
thread should be tied, not thrown on the reel, as is often done. The ends of the cocoons 
should be found by “batteuses” regularly employed in that part of the business only. 

The complete union of the filaments from the cocoons in the first thread, and in Mr. 
Heathcoat’s plan the complete union of the threads separately formed from given 
numbers of the filaments, is in my opinion of the first importance; the silk is not 
fibrous, and every subsequent operation previous to boiling is attended with less diffi¬ 
culty and waste, where this preliminary has been well attended to. 

The skeins should never be cleaned from burrs, either on the reel or afterwards, until 
they come into the hands of the throwster. 
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A RETURN of tho Purchases and Salks of Suoar of every kind by the* Evst-Imh \ 
Company, stating the Place where Purchased, the Average Prices of each Sort nr Quality, 
and the Quantities of each; stating the Amount of the Advances made at each Place, and 
the Balances remaining due from the Natives, in each of the Five Years past. 


PROVISION OF THE INVESTMENT OF SUGAR AT THE FACTORY. 


Advances made and Balances remaining due. 









YEARS 
of Provision. 

PLACE 

where 

provided. 

Quantities 
provided in 

each Year. 

• 

Hiduncos 
in hands of the 
Natives at the 
commencement 
of each Year. 

Advanced 
in the course of 
cacti Year. 

TOTAL. 

Balances 
in the hands of 
the Nutivcifut 
the close of 
each Year. 


- • 

Cwt. 

Sa. Its. 

Sn. Ks. 

Sa. 11s. 

Sa. Its. ^ 

1825-26 .. 

Benares.. 

82,769 

99«693 

9.54,555 

10,54,248 

2,94,588 

i s? a 7 

Ditto .. 

82,226 

2,94.589 

6,42,176 

9,36,765 

1,85,400 

1827-28 

Ditto .. 

79.771 

1,85,400 

15,19,41.3 

17,04,813 

9,06,534 

t828-29 

Ditto .. 

126 946 

9.06,534 

15,59.076 

24,65,610 

10,90,326 

1X29-30 .. 

Ditto .. 

120,080 

10,90,325 

4,49,418 

15,39,743 

2,86,878 



49D792 

25,7°,541 

51,24,6.38 

77,01,179 

27,63,706 



f 

Cost of the Sugar 
provided. 

Average Price 
at which provided 
per Cwt. 

Commission, Charges 
of the 

l-'actory Establishment, 
Packing Charges, 
Cooley Hire, 
and 

Expenses of 
Transportation to the 
Presidency* 

TOTAL 

Cost of the Sugar, 
per 

Factory Invoices. 

YEARS 
of Provision. 

l( 

Sa. Us. 

Su. Rs. dec. 

Sa. Us. 

Sa. Us. 



7,59,660 

9-178 

1,03,787 

8,63,447 . 

.. .. 1825-26 


7,51,365 

9-138 

1,06,904 

8,58,269 

.. .. 1826-27 


7,98,279 

,3T<1 -007 

1,13,364 

9,11,643 

.. 1827-28 


13,75,284 

10-833 

1,82,670 

15,57,954 

.. .. 1828-29, 


12,52,865 

10-433 

1 1,71,612 

14,24,477 

.. 1829-30. 


49,37,455 


6,78,337 

56,15,790 
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DISPOSAL-OF 


Ai rived lit 
the Presidency ami 
■'unsigned 

limn I lienee, in the 
h,!!uuing Vvhi.. 


Value, as stated upon the 
Kvport Warehouse Hooks, of the Quantities 
received at the Export Wav-house. 


I 


1 i2.V2G 

18-.,6-2 7 

1^7-28 
t S’8-S9 
1829-30 


• • • 


■ ■ • • 


A tliI — To account for 
t he (pr.uitity dispatched 
hom the Factory: 

Loss by wreck off 
boats, &r. in transit j 
to the Presidency, and I 
slant deliveries: da-1 
ducting increase ofl 
weight previously to 
shipment; which 
losses form part of 
the charges put upon 
homeward invoices.., 

Damaged sugar sold j 
at the Presidency,the I 
profit and loss upon l 
which enters into the f 
calculation of charges J 
to he put upon in- I 
voices .. .. ' 

Short charged upon ) 
homeward invoices.. ) 


Received 
at die 
Presidency, 
being 

the Quantity i 
piovideil, j 
dcdiieting I 
Damages and ' 
Deficiencies. 


Factory 

Invoice 

cost. 


Cwt. 

52 ,»j 88 


107,700 

80,286 

»25,74l 

122,243 

488,978 


I 


Sa. Its. 

5,51.715 

ll,ll,Sl8 

9,06,050 

15,29,049 

14,42,647 

55,41,279 


I Duties Proportion 
| of Salaries ol the 
j Hoard of Trade and 
1 Export Warehouse 
! Establishment, 
[Losses by Wreck of 
Hoats, fee. Cooley 
Hire, Packing, am] 
sundry Charges 
Mcreliandiseat the i 
Presidency. 


S'a. Rs. 
41,188 

1,01,324 

50,87a 

79,566 

1.07,792 

3,80,742 


Total 

Invoice Cost 
of Hugar 
dispatched 
from the 
Presidency. 


Sa. Its. 

5,92,9 0 3 

12,13,142 


9>5G,922 
, 16,08,615 
15.50,439 

59,22,021 


Consigned to 
St. Helena for the use of 
the Garrison, fvo. 
charged to 

Territorial Department : 
at its Invoice Cost. 


Invoice Amount 
Consignments 
to England. 


Cwt. 

2,001 

2,496 

2,500 

3,000 

3,000 


Sn. Its. 

23,393 
28,489 
3<',5i7 
37,278 
37,094 


< \vf. Sa. Its. 

50,987 5,69,509 

10.5,224 11,84,653 

77>7 8( i 9,26,406 

122,741 . 15,71,337 
119,213 15,13,345 


12,997 i 1,56,771 l475>98l 57,65,250 


760 


2 ,°54 


53, 6 94 


2,814 

1 

49 L 792 


20,223 

594 

74,5U 

56,15,790 


Mem .—The Books of Account for the Year 1S29-30 arc those lai 
received from India. 
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THE SUGAR. 





• 

Quantities and Sale Produce in F.ngland of the Consignments, including Chaiges against 
Owners of Ships for Damages and Short Deliveries. 


Waste 
on Voyage 
beyond 
Quantity 














FREIGHT AND CHARGES 

• 

1 

Losses 
>y Wreck 
of 

Shipping. 

4 

charged 
Owners, also 
Waste m 
Warehouse 
and Drafts 
and 

Allowances to 
Buyers. 

Total 

Losses 

and 

Allowances. 


Sale Produce, 
including 
Sums charged 
Owners. 

Freight 

and 

Demoragc. 

Landing and 
all other 
Charges in 
London, 
calculated at 
5 per cent, 
on the 

Sale Amount. 

Salvage 

and 

General 

Average. 

TOTAL. 

• 

NET 

SA LE 

PRODUCE. 


Cwt. 

Cwt.. 

1 

Cwt. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

L’. 

1 ,/JOO 
Its. 

1,641 

3941 

47,846 

79,524 

20,296 

3,976 

— 

•24,272 


— 

4 >-6,3 

4,265 

i «<>,959 

17M37 

3 i ,795 

8,934 

849 

41,578 

136^39 

— 

*>739 

1.739 

76,047 

122,171 

23,708 

6,108 

— 

29,816 

1 ) 2 . 43.3 

— 

2,676 

•2,676 

120,065 

160,332 

31977 

8,016 

— 

39993 

121.1 

— 

1 >592 

1.592 

117,651 

164,432 

33,027 

8,222 

— 

41,249 

123,183 

1.300 

1 1 . 9*3 

13,413 

462,568 

704,896 

140,003 

35,256 

849 

176,108 

528.78' 


(Errors excepted) 

East-India House, 
jiotli March 1832. 
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Ari>h\:)i\, 

No. 11. 

ronlmiiith 

Value of iViiic'iji.il 
I'Aports to Plan ■. 

Past of (\i|n.. 
except China, in 
1811, 1815, and 
J8‘iS 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


APPENDIX, 

STATEMENT of Buujon Imported into 


• • 

• • 


Acapulco 
Amboyna 
Annulahoo .. 
Amsterdam .. 
America, North 
America, South 
Antu eij) . 
Africa Coast 
Bombay 
Bussorali 
Baliia 
Batavia 
Boston 
Brazil 
Bcverty 
Bcncoolen .. 
Buenos Ayres 
Bordeaux .. 
Busbire 
Baltimore .. 
Bourbon 
Bourang 
Bristol 

Cape of Good Ho| 

China 

Coringa 

Coast of Sumatra 
Cadiz .. 

Cordon 

Chittagong .. 

Cochin 

Copenhagen 

Cananore .. 

Chile 

Canton 

Cuttack 

Calicut .. 

Coast of Coromanc 

Eastward 

Eastern India 

Fcetchcrry .. 

France 

False Point .. 
Foreign Europe 
Greenock 
Gulf of Persia 


j 1814 - 15 . 

1815 - 16 . 

1810 - 17 . 

1817 - 18 . 

! Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Its. 

Sa. Ks. ! 

_ 1 


1 , 59 , 1.39 

— 

11,250 

6,326 


— 

— 

43,575 

56,873 


— 

— 

94,275 

— 

* * 

_ 

— 

' 

" 

99,000 

• • a • 

• • a • 

• a * a 

12 , 1 . 5,543 

4,38,410 

61,125 

1 , 39,458 


4 , 24,478 

5,88,760 

23 , 93,079 

i 4 ,i 7>372 

• • a a 

2,35,000 

— 

— 

— 


2,04,179 

69,225 

8,23,986 

9,48,308 


— 

7 , 444)28 

16,26,895 

23,59,842 

• • • a 

— 

4 , 86,343 

18,23,581 

•2,84,100 

• • a a 

— 

— 

1,56,172 

— 


20,000 

43,770 

1 , 59 . 41.3 

44,225 


— 

— 

18,000 

— 

* a a . 

* 

— 


6,83.759 

ie 

2,700 

39,12,800 

28,774 

4.05,239 


49,02,613 

— 

65,18,231 

65,51,617 

a a a • 

19,710 

54,000 

4-950 

— 

• a • • 

— 

6,75,000 

— 

— 

a a a a 

— 

45,000 

— 

— 

a • • a 

• • a a 

_ 

_ 

l, 4 V 29 :i 

— 

a a a a 

— 

— 

8,000 

•— 

a a 

— 

— 

2,10,375 

1,22,625 

• • a a 

- 

— 

— 

1,200 

« • a « 

• • a a 

el 

t 

52 , 54 <> 

— 

49,370 

a • a a 

a a a a 

— 

_ 

34,875 

7$75 

a a a a 

» • • • 

___ 


2,13,082 

j- 

96,249 

• 

• a a a 

. . . ! 


“ 

77,125 

24,750 


— 

6,750 

i- 

— 

erica 

— 

1,60,249 

— 



1818-19. 


f) oo 

50,6 >5 
12,69,598 


75,569 i 

32 , 59,667 

8,52,397 

37,32,2ij3 


15.019 

3 , 8 ()<) 

14,01,087 
1,43,857 
6,9 i 9 
fi7,95 f » 
y,ooo 

4,08,015 
78,45,3 18 


»,ooo 

1,85,625 

1,37,250 

28,610 


36,000 


1819-‘20. 


Sa. Its. 


54,51,575 


3,66,977 

22 , 02,738 

22,32,801 

h, 79, o8 5 


*, 06,675 
7.71,<'07 
75,453 

94,500 

1,47,855 

63,662 

31.80,847 


4,275 

1,11,105 

1,062 


1,63,800 
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No. 12. 

Calcutta by Sea, valued in Sicca Rupees. 


1820 - 21 . 

1821 - 22 . 

i 1822 - 23 . 

| 

1 

j 1823 - 24 . 

1821 - 25 . 

1825 - 20 . 

; 182 G- 27 . 

i 

1 

Sit. Us. 

Si. Us. 

Sa. Us. 

Sa. Us. 

Sa. Us. 

Sa. Us. 

i 

S:i. Its. 

— 


— 

5,59,078 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,2.3,126 

— 

39 , 78,854 

24,48,628 

9,66,714 

Jk 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,94,719 

• _ 

— 

— 

2 , 45,259 

30,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

® — 

4,31,331 

3,81,040 

3,10,850 

2,22,516 

83,533 

— 

— 

27,71,441 

1 5 . 65 , 7 »6 

14 , 33.221 

6,48,790 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

— 

— 

6,45,339 

9 . 21,937 

10,14,519 

3 . 3 i, 99 i 

85,982 

i,l. 5, 2 35 

1,66,559 

9 . 37,975 

20,95,570 

22,78,213 

4 , 47 , 6.58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,46,783 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38,384 

— 

7,290 

6 . 5,750 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 


— 

— 

— 

9.02.9:1.1 

23 , 73,311 

12,63,467 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

2.09,700 

2 , 93,075 

36,000 

1,12,505 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30.950 

77,175 

46,194 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.500 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87.750 

n 

oc 

6,750 

-- 

— 

— 

1,000 

15.32,170' 

1 2,63,561 

1 , 70,937 

26,87,788 

17,23,606 

- 36,51,628 

11,96,716 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56,250 

— 

67,375 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

83.542 

1,08,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41,859 

4 , 73 ,l 6 o 

4 , 99,684 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1,12,039 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15.712 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

20,505 

1,64,925 

74,193 

— 

— 

9,000 

29,587 

12,19,014 

10,86,690 

25,26,009 

— 

— 


— 

55,051 

1,67,128 

25,250 

•- 

— 

1 f _ 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ft 2,76,205 

— 

— 

— 

23,265 

— 

— 

1,96,236 

• 5 , 70,852 

6-40,896 

— 

— 

l — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58,374 

2,125 

1 3,ooo 

— 

— 

— 


■ 







(continued.) 
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(Gibraltar 
(iua to 

Havre dc (jrace 
Hambur“h .. 
Hull 
Holland 
Hulith\ 

Hie of Frailer 

Judduh 

Janaria 

Jahangecr .. 

Java 

Kcrnaul 

K'uasco 

London 

Lisbon 

Leghorn 

Liverpool .. 

Lima 

Madras 

Malta 

Muscat 

Mocha 

Manilla 

Marble Head 

Madura 

Masulipatam 

Mosambique 

Marcellas 

Molucca 

Mauritius .. 

Madagascar 

Malabar Coast 

Macao 

Malay Coast 

New York .. 

Nagapatam 

Nagorc 

New South Wales 
Nagore 

Newberry Port 

Nantes 

Osteml 

Ockotsk 

Penang 

Padang 

Portsmouth 

Philadelphia 

Pernambuco 

Pulopelong 

Pondicherry 


APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sr.vTiiM it nt of ]>t’ i.i.ion Imported 


“■ 

- — 


--- 



— 


1814 - 15 . 

j 1815 - 10 . 

| 1816 - 17 . 

! 1817 - 18 . 

i 

1818 - 19 . 

1819 - 20 . 


S:i. Its. 

Su. Its. 

, Sir. It s. 

j Sa. Its. 

Sn. Its. 

Sn. Its. 

• • 

J _ 


" 

! 2,32,508 

8,42,909 

20,61,906 


: 

— 

: 3 . 14,325 

93,834 

92,475 

5,20,135 


j 

— 

2,22,750 

— 

— 


, . 


— 

i 

— - 

1 

to 

C: 

0 

41.539 

• * 

i,66j6i8 

1 , 35,928 

! 3,69,747 

3,11,838 

16,875 

S.ooo 


2 . 15,956 

67,500 

7,59,952 

; 2,15,204 

10,90,741 

H- 34,452 


—* 

—— 

— 

3,32,000 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

751 

1 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,184 




— 

5,675 

— 


i _ 1 

• ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- r 



4,02,6/50 

10,16,029 

23,08,078 

53 . 75 . 68 o 

.92,76,521 

44 , 99,190 


7,11,069 

34 ,B 5 , 07 a 

63,39,450 

17 , 05,456 

26,41,7X9 

! 14,54,318 

• • 

-* 

— 

1,51,137 

— 

2,35,800 

i 73,217 



33,750 

| 

54-537 

16,29,505 

! 3,82,322 


— 

-- 


— 

9,92,182 

10,07,750 


42,750 

9 , 19,031 

! 2,93,539 

38,374 

37,334 

2,93,558 

• • 

* 

— 

! — 

— 

4,50,000 

_ 

■ • 

3 . 75 , 4.47 

6 , 23,245 

! 4 , 71,248 

9 , 19,038 

2,07,030 

6,21,156 [ 


1 , 77,244 

1 , 13,367 

4 , ( » 9.675 

— 

21,676 

1,15,261 1 

• • 

—— 

4 . 93,471 

15,80,821 

21 , 72,994 

1 , 67,731 

9,31,729 i 

* • 

— 

1 , 42,675 

68,400 

94,777 

2,138 



1 , 49,175 

_ 

— 

9,000 

—_ 

• • 


750 

— 

— 

__ 


•• 

16,499 

— 

— 


— 

9 >::°o 

• • 

-* 

— 


2,20,500 

25,958 

99,000 

• • 

' ~ 

_ 


1,20,655 

3 , 13,889 

2,43,368 

• • 

1 

— 

— 

22,500 

1 , 79-775 

45,000 

• • 


— 

“ 

— 

58,500 

- 



— 

— 

— 

10,125 

— 

• • 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17,18,251 

• • 


— 

— 

— 

— 

- 


-- 

1 l,l6,000 

3 , 39,779 

7 , 50,715 

27,04,212 

2,14,425 

.. 

3,350 

607 

3,085 

365 

3,150 

.. 

1,800 

— 

34 , 3 L 5 

15,163 

1,460 

20,103 



2,240 

1 3,500 


— 


— 

— 

— 

1 , 23,750 

_ 


• • 

— 

2,74,867 

38,250 

— 

i- 73 , 7 °o 

_ 

a • 


— 

— 


_ 

9 9 

9 • 

6 , 7 6 , 9 0 4 

2 , 34,096 

2,82,125 

12,25,05c, 

37,575 

17,32,875 

9,17,625 

• • 


87,526 

9,499 

48,370 \ 

1,81,654 

3,72,805 

• • 

-* 

— 

2,36,250 

5,13,000 

5,28,173 

94,500 

■ m 


15 , 30,000 

7 ,i 6 , 4 .^ 

10,70,7 55 

2,48,175 

2,49,750 

9 9 

. 76,057 

3 , 19,828 

5 , 9 0 ,767 

— 

7 , 33,075 


• • 

1 

- - 

— 

21,1*9 

— • 

c - - 

__ 

•• i 

1 



1 3:500 

** 

- 

— 
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II.—FInAvCE—COMMERCIAL. 


into Calcutta by Sea, valued in Sicca Rupees— continued. 


1820 - 21 . 

1821 - 22 . 

1822 - 23 . 

1823 - 24 . 

1824 - 25 . 

. 1825 - 26 . 

j 1826 - 27 . 





— -- - 


► —- 

So. Its. 

Sit. Us. 

Su. Its. 

Sa. Us. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Its 

3,83,762 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 , 30,500 


— 

— 

— 

34,590 

— 

— 

— 

9,000 

— 

96,186 

— 1 

— 

— 

... 

... 



— 

— 


— 

1,44,000 

87,266 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

4-361 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

64,575 

— 

7,06,201 

— 

— 

35,859 

1,82,132 

18,625 

11,85,241 

2 , 51,550 

1 , 29,325 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 —■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- - 

— 

_ 

— 


13,64,485 

13,25,266 

2 , 23,950 

11,68,413 

-- 

— 

-_ 

30,40,445 

13 , 43,229 

17 , 59,106 

— 

1,12,500 

— 

_ 

— 

39 , 16.5 

— 

- 1 

— 

— 

__ 

37,139 

95,623 

6,223 

— 

— 

— 

2,000 

1,60,513 

, 

— 

1,04,918 

— 

— 

— 

13,500 

27,000 

71,775 

—— 

— 

-. 

1 , 75,049 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,25,046 

2,56,500 

1,90,687 

63,675 

— 

— 

_ 

33,750 

1,81,163 

8 , 93.982 

— 

— 

— 


22,07,837 

1,52,566 

4,60,254 

6,89,875 

1,74,881 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

2 , 14,538 ' 

— 

— 


— 

__ 


66,736 

8 . 5,561 

— 

11,700 


— 

_ . 

1 , 15,496 

61,479 

56,300 

4,321 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,60,312 

3,87,030 

3,06,678 

13,83,629 

24 , 37,938 

14,58,069 

8,12,670 

—- 



— 

34,150 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1,63,305 

— 

72,000 

— 

_ 

-- 

_ 

1,680 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. , 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

12,652 

— 

11,387 

13,500 

— 

— 

82,305 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

56,250 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, 

_ 

5,64,301 

12,09,888 

t*' 4 , 36,083 

4 , 10,320 

1,672 

_ 

___ 

2,73,984 

74,730 

2 , 15,377 

85,110 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

3 , 34,832 

3 , 93,750 

8,6l,Ol6 

» 1,86,750 

— 

• _ 

J! 

3 , 54,944 

— 

—- 

v - 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1 ' Jt 

— 

i - 

— 

— 

-- 

1 

1 


11 . 5 U 

1 


(continued.) 



818 APPENDIX TO REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Statement of Bullion Imported into 




: 1814 - 15 . 

1815 - 16 . 

1816 - 17 . 

• 

1817 - 18 . 

1818 - 19 . 

1819 - 20 . 



Sa. Its. 

Sa. Its. 

Sa. Us. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. Rs. 

Pigue 


46,000 

15,155 

20,000 

1,73,000 


— 

Port Jackson 


0c 

20,000 

— 

— 


— 

Providence .. 

•• 

— 

1,68,300 

— 

2,37,667 

— 

— 

Point de Galle 

# . 

— 

— 

— 

17,730 

— 

— 

Port Louis .. 

* * 

— 

— 

— 

63,972 

1,14,601 

59,400 

Prince of Wales Island 

* * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,500 

43,283 

Persian Gulf 


— 

— 

5 , 7 8 ,847 

— 

49,215 

39,029 

Pedier 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pliillia 

1 • 

— 

; — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Philippine Islands .. 


— 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ramon 


— 

64,000 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

Rangoon 


1.33.297 

89,590 

3,62,365 

41,000 

— 

70,299 

Rotterdam .. 

. • 

— 

— 

51,664 

— 

— 

— 

Rio dc Janeiro .. 


4.19.838 

3,40,357 

5,12,602 

16,30,169 

’ 14 , 32,925 

12 , 74,284 

Rochelle 


— 

— 

— 

— 

22,500 

— 

Red .Sea 

• • 

— 


— 

— 

— 

4,500 

Rio. 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salem 

• • 

— 

9,51,867 

8,42,289 

6,56,250 

3 , 73,050 

4 , 20,935 

St. Malo 

■ ■ 

— 

— 

53,370 

— 

— 

69,562 

Surabyya .. 


— 

7,830 

— 


— 

— 

Sumatra 


— 

— 

— 

2,08,472 

4,27,076 

— 

Siam. • • • ■ • 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1,950 

6,375 

— 

Scramporc .. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

3,240 

— 

Samarang .. .. 

• * 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

2,01,899 

2 , 69,521 

St. Haloes .. 

■ • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

67,500 

— 

Sincaporc .. 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i ,575 

Singapore .. 

• . 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

St. America . 

. « 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St. lJIase 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tclliclierry .. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 9,000 

Tapanooly .. 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vizagapatam 

• • 

— 


6,696 

— 

— 

— 

Valpario 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1,44,225 

9,000 

41,000 

Valpacca 

* « 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

United Kingdom .. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

West Coast of Sumatra 

• * 

1.85,643 

— 

— 

— 

3 L 549 

— 

Zenzcbar 

• • 

—— 

r 


—— 


— 

Total Sicca Rupees , 

i 

1,08,40,349 

1 , 98 , 79,630 

3,24,26,950 

3,21,32,406 

4 , 70 , 98,520 

3,55,91,215 


Fort William, 

Accountant-General’s Office, 
ist June, 1828 . 








II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. s 53 II. Finanu. 

Commercial. 


STATEMENT of the 


Ships and Tonnage Arrived at and Departed from Calcutta. 


A tt It I V A L S. 

DEPARTURES. 


ENGLISH. 

ARAB. 

ENGLISH. 

ARAB. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1821-22 .. 

11 

4,466 

16 

7 . 77 « 

15 

6,748 

18 

7 . 96 l 

1822-23 .. 

10 

4,071 

11 

4,800 

10 

4,26l 

10 

4,117 

1823-24 .. 

12 

4,617 

10 

4 , 58 l 

6 

1,883 

9 

4-385 

1824-2.5 .. 

3 

956 

10 

4,378 

4 

1,752 

7 

8.455 

1825-26 .. 

2 

505 

11 

4,954 

7 

2,938 

10 

3,641 

1826-27 .. 

3 

902 

11 

4,547 

17 

6,525 

8 j 

3,273 

1827-28 .. 

9 

3,604 

15 

| 6,256 

9 

3.958 

14 I 

6,259 

T otal .. 

50 

19,121 

84 

37,286 

68 

28,065 

76 i 

33,091 

Average .. 

7 

2,731 

12 

5,326 

9 

4,009 

, 11 : 

4,727 

Port to which the Ships belonged : 



Port to which the Ships belonged : 

Uengat 30 1 

Muscat j 


Bengal 54 i 

Muscat 

1 


t' 5 °* and 

■ 84 



68. 

and 

76. 

Bombay 14 J 

Bush ire J 


Bombay 14J 

Bushirc J 


Appkmiix, 

No. 14. 

continual. 
Trade between 
India and the 
Persian (iulf, &c. 


S1A1EMENT of the Amount of Customs collected on the Import Trade from the 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs; from the 1st May 1821 to the 80th April 1828. 




Customs at 5. 7l 

Customs on Foreign Articles, at 



and 10 percent. 

‘2J, 5, 7i, and i<> per cent. 

1821-22 

89,637 

34,661 

54,976 

1822-23 

1,20,460 

40,307 

80,153 

1823.24 

94,174 

40,968 

53,206 

1824-25 

98,263 

77,016 

21,247 

1825-26 

1,01,039 

82,769 

18,270 

1826-27 . 

51,906 

35,794 

16,112 

1827-28 

1,00,304 

38,907 

61,397 

Sicca Rupees 

6 , 55,783 

3 , 50,422 

3 , 05,361 

Average per Ann., Us. 

93,683 

50,060 

43,623 


N.B.—The following articles not subject to Duty on Importation at this Port — 
Treasure, Horses, Precious Stones, and Pearls. 

'AP. 


Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
13 th March 1829 . 


(Signed) W. P. PALMER. 

Acting Secretary. 
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India and the 
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(Signed) GEORGE J. HADOW. 

Reporter on External Commerce, &c. 





STATEMENT of the Ships and Tonnage Arrived at and Departed from the Madras Territories and Persian Gulf. 
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(Signed) GEORGE J. HADOW, 

Reporter on External Commerce, &c. 



STATEMENT of the Ships and Tonnage Arrived at and Departed from the Madras Territories and Arabia. 
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Trade between 
India and the 
Persian Gulf, &c 



' (Errors Excepted.) 

Fort St. George, 

Reporter External Commerce Office, (Signed) G. J. HADOW, 

ad June 1829 . 1 Coll. Sea Customs 









STATEMENT of the Value of Merchandize, &c. Imported and Exported between Bombay and the Persian Gulf; 

from the 1st May 1821 to the 30th April 1828. 
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I?hO 

ITS I 

17h2 

17*3 

17sl 

17.45 

I7Sli 

17H7 

17*4 

1749 

1790 

I 7 i)l 

1792 

I ?!>:! 

1791. 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 
180:1 
1904 
1805 
1800 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1912 

ihi:i 

1811 

1815 

1810 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 
J82.3 

1824 

1825 
1 H20 

1827 

1828 
1929 
1830 


APPENDIX, 


AN ACCOIJN 1 ol the Quantity of In moo Imported into Great Britain and Ireland, in each Year, from 1780 

and the Quantities 



( Prim i 1 he* 

Dlltlsll l*HHsfhMOlM 
in lilt* 

i F M Imlios. 

| ir-i liidir.i* the 

Cnj e of «.ih id Hope, 
niui 

M. Helena. 


Foreign j 
Possessions 
in the 

East Indies ami 
the Philippine 
Islands. 


I 


British 

West Indies, | Foreign 
including i West Indies. 
Honduras. 


,bs - I lbs. | lbs. | lbs. 

. i I ! 

• 1 lie Records for those Years were destroyed by lire. 


154,-9 1 

_ 

453,345 


363,046 

_ 

622,691 

___ 

37 ■ .4<»W 

_ 

531,0)9 

_ 

4f>5.'!i!) 


581,827 

_ 

881,854 

— 

l.3 (; ),*i!0 

_ 

.*,862,6,4 

.— 

3.»!)»,l.-)7 

— 

'.754,433 

.— 

3,862,) tiii 

— 

4, ( >31,°7° 

— 

2 .'»74,3'7 

— . 

a. ii 4,045 

— 

4,407,411 

— 

4,54<(,5o8 

— 

4,'4', "Iff 

— 

4,608,871 

— 

•4,513,101 

—. 

5.343,147 

— 

5,415,040 


‘4,100,Olio 


5.077,90b 

_ 

4,38a ,84.4 

— 

4,447,947 

— 

The Records for this Year were 

5,754,540 

- 

5,543,44-4 

_ _ 

7,438,114 

_ . 

4>954,H43 

- _ 

5,46 fi ,545 


3,583,094 

< 

4.944,750 

— 

3,935,333 

— 

4,434,355 

— 

5,553,354 

— 

4.534,909 

— 

5,i50.7«5 

, 1,650 

7,634,4145 

46,709 

5,334,993 

■ 41.5.50 

9,50°, 154 

24,009 

6,955,1 aB 

17,463 

7.940,17 a 

6,685 


I 

I 


302,011 

' i ,0oo 

93,857 

1 — 

64,253 

! 458 

39,025 

! 565 

28,848 

I 2 , 74 !) 

46,007 

1 6,343 

38,807 

i 463 

57,094 

! 7.621 

35 , *34 

i 7 , 4‘5 

1 '9,059 

47,809 

' 15.569 

4,735 

36 , 57 * 

7,655 

69,074 

22O 

63,753 

8,778 

94,798 

122,080 

339,945 

7«,354 

580,029 

25,000 

207,288 

9,547 

39.777 

15,"13 

55,576 

15,780 

45 , 13 * 

■48,229 

69,599 

82,697 

335 , 6.33 

159,584 

163.478 

76,079 

5 i 3 ,' 0'3 

18,115 

164,549 

1,207 

3 * 5 , 4 '' 

14 , 79 t 

165,163 

— 

destroyed bv i 

ire. 

219,111 

10,-25^1 

30,494 

36,846' 

35,"5 

— 

10,428 

2,247 

* 7,443 

30,422 

54 , 25 " 

43.110 

1*1,568 

30,330 

78,305 

5,799 

254,989 

<>4,453 

530,554 

39,445 

3 » 7,777 

61,105 

281,026 

49,045 

283,571 

9,271 

230,559 

127,41- 

77 > 8 o 0 

_ 

‘ 412 , 0-41 

70,502 

87,*85 

5,156 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO 


United States 

T 

1 

1 


Foreign 
Countries 
mi the 

of 

America. 

Florida. 

1 

L_ 

Brazil. 

Continent of 
Amerna, 
formerly under 
the dominion 
ot spam. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

682,441 

11,0oo 


1 

765,441 

48,000 


, 

940,857 

1,070 

— 

_ - 

1,0(10, j#»4 

60,600 

_ 


828,194 

4,000 

.— 


620,042 

78,800 

.— 

_ 

589,134 

8,883 

— 

_ 

659,745 

48,469 

— 

_ 

6 * 5,945 

42,964 

— 

—. 

740,477 

— 

— 

.— 

574.449 

* 4,-179 

— 

_ 

402,382 

3,829 

— 

._ 

276,507 

6,344 

— 

_ 

51,811 

— 

— 

_ 

97,000 

535 


._ 

437 , 8 of| 

4 .S 73 

— 

— 

100,136 


— 

_ 

174,518 

ia » 34 ° 

— 

— 

2,001 

57 

■— 

__ 

10,215 


—. 

V 

45.513 

— 

— 

— 

94,594 

— 

— 

—. 

139.819 

— 


48,757 

•45.031 

— 

42.036 

30,433 

3,018 

— 

74,167 

5,019 

74,738 

— 

18,104 

'*,437 

20,674 

— 

40,511 1 

43,337 

6,100 


1,599 | 

*1,628 

81 

_ 

l 

43 , 71 * 


— 

253 

4,950 

2,128 

— 

— 

188 

5 . 6.559 ! 

— 

— 

— 

28,514 i 

— 

I7b‘ 

41H 

6,284 I 

— 

948 

* 4,5 id 

4,747 

— 

— 

— 

2,770 

JiL 

—- 

._, 

3,619 

— 

— 

'3,388 

8,044 

— 

50 

62,078 

37,903 

— 

' -097 

12,211 

100,1,00 

— 

11,130 

•34,199 

17,089 

— 

5,490 

63,548 

58,660 

— 

. 2,063 

149,517 

f 26,107 

—1 

— 

99,311 

50,318 

— 

12,877 

336,687 

3 , 97 * 

~ 


138,575 
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No. 15. 

to the latest period up to which the Account can be made; specifying the Countries from which Imported, 
received from each. . 


GREAT BRITAIN FROM FOREIGN PARTS. 


I 


| 


Germany. 

1 The 

Netherlands. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

! France. 

i 

| Portugal, 

1 Madeira, and 
[ the .Azures. 

i 

1 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

| lbs. 

lbs. 

3.039 

1 

12,878 

40,6 c) 1 

79,258 

3,624 

1 1,096 

»Mfl* 

123,796 

15,870 

8,31<> 

1 7*‘ 2 3 1 

167,662 

‘,793 

6,700 

* 8.7*4 

81,808 

7,9<>2 

244.615 

fio,7 4 8 

96,647 

15,000 

76,678 

51,^ 

50,392 

2,797 

10,22 i 

1 <>5,54 • 

95,428 

20,316 

1,5.934 

I5»tio0* 

60,092 

8,153 

•7,325 

111,013 

51,873 

‘7,576 

100,406 

— 

130,027 

6,285 

37.45 1 

— 

53,028 

33,1'U 

— 

— 

4<>.7IO 

9.192 

1,3'9 

— 

6.916 

21,031 

4» 

— 

1 5,736 

8,168 

— 

— 

22,164 

23,597 


— 

59,986' 

12,470 

1*2.2 In 

—■ 

3,168 

4.507 

9,708 

500 

«»73 

5,964 

7,220 

1.O.005 

5,628 

181 

3,260 

1.050 

66,139 

',025 

— 

— 

30,087 

(),66H 

■— 

— 

17.194 


—— 

— 

1 4,290 

2,8.53 

*2,7 no 

* — 

8,122 

— 

*24,4BB 

— 

8,193 

42,259 

3 f M)74 

— 

7.588 

74,98o 

— 

— 

3,o8o 

>5,973 



660 

5 

12 

4 

3,066 

2,282 

3,172 

— 

300 

1,' 79 

8,207 

i.afiS 

— 

15,834 

23,7m 

10,004 

1,193 

14,171 

17,016 

ti.oftG 


— 

912 

— 

— 

397 

4‘ 

»,473 

_ 

11 

9,987 

4,*47 

-- 

6,733 

1,670 

3.529 

— 

3,478 

1,585 

4,726 

|6 

4,699 

2,239 

28,524 

_ 1 

5,176 

— 

2,222 

— 

2,573 

3,39" 

2,056 

4 

59.894 

8,647 

21.559 


“,294 

6,475 

— 

— # 

39.240 

32,786 

9 

— 

‘,349 

44,707 

1,164 

— 


Spain 

and 

i 

Gibraltar. 

Italy. 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Other Gountric* 
and 

the Canaries 


I’riw Indigo. 

1 

11 »S. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

| lbs. 

i 

396,100 


| 8.OO0 

1 

1 

666,979 

— 

! 900 

— 

300.643 

— 

1 — 

400 

204,461 

— 

i — 

.|o 

319,066 

— 

; 1,153 

G;jG 

355,859 

— 

i 65 

— 

287,389 

— 

3,125 

— 

385.339 

— 

1,212 

3 . > 3 ” 

187,936 

— 

5,265 

6 4,708 

312,647 

— 


78,671 

534,649 

— 

43,331 

30,982 

107,049 

— 


48.191 

18,270 

778 


; 147.221 

1.223 

2,241 

— 

i 27,434 

— 

50 

— 

1 64,971 

6,023 

4.998 

— 

j ‘ 21,434 

4,000 

10,227 

— 

; 26,008 

207,848 

— 

*°.733 

i 20.495 

399.076 

308 

— 

1 ‘30,518 

168,842 

1.426 

— 

| ‘97,641 

21,962 

300 

— 

612,492 

4.334 

22,3-2 

1 ,201 

1 ‘ 7,735 

269 

— 1 

— 

20.342 

— 

- 

— 

225,922 

7 . 99 ' 

— 

— 

90,591 

428,804 

29,842 

— 

234,286 

1 11,968 

7,'2-2 ; 

— 

101,492 

101,732 

20,75(1 ' 


34.406 

29,317 

1 

' 9,129 ; 


54.677 

733 

i 

—■ 

2,944 | 

— 


— 

306 

8-2,189 

1 

i«t 59 * 

3 ! 

85,265 

— 

. — 

I 9, 0 99 

3 

-- 

1 

12 

4,597 

-- 

— 

3 

23,661 

| 

— 

2.496 

30 . 4 'U 


3 »' '8 

57,458 

17,760 

— 

287 

330 

‘0,253 

25,377 

1 f/> 7 - 

3.091 

8,903 

34,684 

5 , 58 a 

21,650 

10,625 

12,216 

1 

6,887 

— 

5,891 

6,271 

— 

— i 

5,965 

5,231 

— 

- 1 

3,514 

‘,936 

— 

“ 1 

5,811 

',564 


TOT AI. 
from 

Foreign fart*. 


iii. 


1 , 693.509 

l ,078,290 

2,096,61 I 
I ,966,0(17 
1,838,707 
1,606,787 

' .856, 365 
*, 957.583 
3,891,292 
4,287,625 

-l.r»7 H ,°:jA 

2,290,07(1 

4,"54.24« 

3.7.7",734 
2 , 95>,293 
v.<l3:j,»7>' 
3.'54,935 
3,161,129 
5,353,6'' 

2,93',575 

<>,"41,8,1 

5,792,494 
2,853,131 
6,126,674 
5,11 2,509 
4.8‘5,964 


7, *3 >.945 
6,623,105 
7,286,502 
5, *35,593 
5.63.5,"if, 
3 , 6 1 6,73-2 
5,085,8(9, 

4,"63,1011 

2,923,51( 

7,221,704 
5,080,817 
6.793.631 

3 ,"85,75 1 
6,067,747 
f),fli3,oi" 
6 , 748,281 
8,216,440 


(continued 
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The preceding Account— continued. 




1 

QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO IRELAND FROM FOREIGN PARTS. 



From the 
British 

The 

British 

The 

United 


The 



Spain 



Guernsey 

TOTAt. 




West Indies, 
Including 

North 

American 

States 

of 

Gennany. 

Nether¬ 

lands. 

France. 

Portugal. 

and 

Canaries. 

Gibraltar. 

Italy. 

and 

Jersey. 

Foreign 

Parts. 




Honduras. 
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APPENDIX No. 1C (1). 


LETT lilt from G. G. dk IT. Laiipent, Esq. to T. P. Couutesay, Esq., dated 

28th May 1827. 

Sir: 

By «lc."ire of the East-India Trade Committee, I take the liberty of transmitting to 
a 011 the aocompatmng copies of two applications under date the 30th June and 1st 
November 1825, which were made to the Court of Directors of the East-India Company 
by the merchants in Loudon concerned in the trade of India. They relate to the disad¬ 
vantages to which the private trade is exposed in competing with the Company for 
articles of the produce or manufacture of India, for the purposes of investment j and more 
particularly the article of silk, which has become uu object of much importance in the 
trade between India and Great Britain. 


The memorial fully explains the insurmountable nature of the difficulties which the 
private traders have to contend with, and it was hoped that it would have received the 
early and favourable attention of the Honourable Court: 

Having however remained unnoticed for so long a period, it has been deemed expe¬ 
dient respectfully to submit the same to the consideration of the Board of Commissioners 
fur the Atlairs of India, through whose intervention the East-India Trade Committee 
trust they will obtain for the private traders iu India that redress which, under the 
circumstances of the case, they may seem justly entitled to. 


I have, See. 

(Signed) G. G. de H. LAiirENT, 

Chairman. 


(Enclosure No. 1.) 

LETTER from certain Mercantile Firms in London to the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, tinted 30th June 1®25. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Wk, the undersigned merchants and agents in London connected with the trade of 
the East-Indies, beg leave to acquaint your Honourable Court that urgent representa¬ 
tions have been made to ns by certain British merchants in Calcutta, on the subject of 
the very serious disadvantages which the private traders have to encounter in their 
endeavours to procure articles of the produce or manufacture of the interior of India, 
for the purposes of a return investment, in exchange for the produce and manufac¬ 
tures of this country, in consequence of the existing commercial Regulations of the 
Bengal Government. 

Impressed with the importance of these Regulations, wc have comprised them in the 
following statement, to which we take the liberty of soliciting the attention of your 
Honourable Court. 

* 

It may be assumed that the Act 55 Geo. III. c. 155, by which tlic Charter of the 
East-India Company was modified and renewed, had distinctly for its object a separation 
of the several capacities of the East-India Company as ostensible sovereigns of India 
and as a trading corporation. Any Regulations, therefore, of the East-India Company, 
or its Governjuents iu India, tending to render its political power subservient to its 
commercial interests, may unquestionably be considered a contravention of the spirit 
of that Act. 

11 . 5 T It 
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II. Financk. 

Commercial 

Am mux, It is the object of the present remarks to show, that so long as the 31st Regulation 
\o. Kill). °f the Bengal Government of the year 1798 remains unrepealed, the Enst-India Coin- 
i tUtHuril. 1 pany avails itself of its political authority to increase its mercantile profits; and by 

Letter narrowing, if not altogether excluding, competition, secures to itself an undue pre- 

r llMM Merchants in fcrewee over the private trader. That Regulation is intitlcd as follows :—“ A Regu- 
Lomlon lation for re-enacting, with modifications and amendments, the Rules passed on 23d 

n. the Court of duly 1787, and subsequent dittos, for the conduct of the commercial residents and agents. 

Directors; and all persons concerned or employed in the provision of the Company’s investment;” 

30ih June 1825. and the following is an analysis of its provisions, so far as the public is interested:— 
“ No person in balance to the Company in any transaction connected with the pro¬ 
vision of its investment or under engagement, can withdraw from its employ until such 
balance be paid or goods delivered.” See. 2 . —“Persons who have dealt with the 
Company on account of its investment, mint give the previous uoticc of two weeks 
before they can withdraw.” Sec. 3, c. 3.—“ The goods manufactured by persons umU-r 
engagement or indebted to the Company are liable first for the claims of the Company. 
The parties cannot work for themselves or others. Penalty.” See. 3, c. 4 and 0. 

“ When a contractor has not performed hi« contract, for delivery of goods he is to he 
put under the restraint of peons.” See. 3 , e. n.—“ List, ot persons employed in the Com¬ 
pany’s investment to be exposed in the eutchery of the Pcrgunuah, to he regularly 
corrected, anil sent quarterly to the Court.” Sec. 4. 

“ Penalty for persons who may buy of the producers with a knowledge of their engage¬ 
ments to the Company; the knowledge to be evidenced by circumstances, or the fact 
of the goods having the Company’s mark upon them.” See. 5. 

“ Persons not to interfere in any way to prevent people from treating with or taking 
advances from the Company.” Sec. G. —“ Officers of (Jovcrmnent, landholders, and 
others, are not to behave with disrespect to the commercial residents or their officer', 
and to afford assistance for the protection of persons employed by the Company, and the 
security of the investment.” Sec. 7. 

“ No person employed in the provision of the Company's investment shall he liable 
to be summoned by a Zemindar or his officer on account of the ground-rent. The 
goods and advances belonging to the Company shall not be distrained for ground-rent.” 
Sec. 9, c. 2. 

“ Persons prosecuting individuals employed in the Company’s investment must allege 
the fact. The prosecuted exempted from the ordinary process of the courts, and to he 
proceeded against through the commercial resident, or his deputy appointed by him 
These may tender security themselves, or decide on the sufficiency of that tendered bv 
the prosecuted.” See. 10, c. J. 

“ Persons employed in the Company’s investment not liable to the ordinary criminal 
process.” Sec. lOj c. 4 & 5. 

“ In cases where manufacturers are employed by several parties other than the Com¬ 
pany, they shall deliver goods according to priority of engagement.” Sec. 11. 

“ Where a decree may be passed against a persorTetnployed in the Company’s invest¬ 
ment, on an engagement subsequent to the origin of the party's dealings with the 
Company, it shall provide for the prior satisfaction of the Company’s claims. 

“ Before execution of any decree against a person registered as employed in the 
Company’s investment, the judge shall require the” commercial resident, 1st. To stale 
whether, at the time of the engagement decreed, the party were in the employ of the 
Company; 2d. To state whether the Company have any and what claim on him ; 3d. 
To prove such claim. The claim of the Company shall be first made good out of the 
defendant’s property, whose person shall not be liable to attachment for thoclaim of the 
individual.” See. 12. 


“ The 
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Comiiin. mi- 

*■ The commercial resident, in dealing on account of his own private trade, shall not .Vi*J‘i;n uiv 

make the Company’s prices the staudaul of his own.” Sec. 15, c. 1. ^i 0 \(i (\ 

When it is considered how strong the hahitual feelings of deference to authority are ,,<-:h"wr<{. 
in India, and the mode in which the raw goods or manufactured produce of that country Regulation of tla- 
are obtained, namely, that of advance, the character assigued to this Regulation in the- Bengal 

preceding paragraph will not bethought too strong. By it, no persons in balance to (iovernmeoi 

the Company, or engaged in any way in the provision of their investment, can withdraw detrimental t> the 
from their employ ; they cannot work for themselves or others. Trade 

If they do not fulfil their contract, they are put under restraint of peons, and the <>( im ni lna- 
goods they manufacture or their article.-, of produce are liable first to the Company, 
although they may he indebted toothers: thus, if a private merchant has., contracted 
with a producer, and made advances, the moment the latter gets his name enrolled in 
the ! -t of those employed in (he provision of the Company’s investment, the Company 
take precedence, both in obtaining his produce and preventing his working for any 
ether person. Inducements are a Co held out, by certain immunities which are granted 
to those employed under the Company. Sec. (j and 7 directs the officers of Government, 
ike. u> afford them protection ; by cap. 2, sec. 9, no person so employed shall be liable 
to he summoned tor ground-rent ; and by see. 10, such persons arc exempted from the 
ordinary process of courts of justice, and can only be proceeded against through the 
■■omeiercial resident, who has the charge of the Company’s investment. 

Whil-t, the Company in their commercial capacity enjoy the restrictive privileges 
which the Regulation in question comers, it can hardly he denied that they possess a 
virtual monopoly in every article of the internal trade of India which can be selected 
for investment. 

Raw silk, saltpetre, and cotton, are at present the principal articles of trade which the 
Company purchase in the interior through the agency of their commercial residents. 

It lias long been a subject of great complaint with the private merchant, that he was 
unable to obtain sufficient supply of raw silk ■ and the relative proportions of the import 
by the Company and private traders of this article, now become of great importance to 
a rising manufacture in this country, will illustrate the correctness of the conclusions 
deduced from the provisions of the Regulation under examination. 

The Company, under the exercise ol' this assumed authority, shut out the private 
trailer from a fair competition in the purchase of this important article; and thereby 
securing to themselves a monopoly of the industry of the native population, they check 
that excitement to exertion, and consequently to production, which the simultaneous 
demands of the private merchants and the Company, if placed upon an equal footing, 
would necessarily create. 

Muslins, piece-goods, and other articles have been, and may be again, objects of the 
Company’s investments, as their fluids accumulate ; and we have recently seen their 
uitfiitiun directed to indigo; so that if they were to bring into general exercise the 
power assumed under the Regulation now complained of, they might effectually crush 
the cuicrpri/.c of the private merchants, exclude them from the possibility of effecting 
returns for the increasing trade to that country in British manufactures, and curtail the 
general advantages which would otherwise he derived by Great Britain and India front 
the connexion subsisting between the two countries. 

It ought also to be observed, that whilst the private trader is thus excluded from a 
fair competition with the Company, the Company’s commercial residents are permitted 
to engage as agents in the purchase of goods, and derive from their official influence ;w< 
obvious influence over any private competitor. 

In forwarding to your llonourablq»Court the above statement, we cannot refrain from 
respectfully -repeating that the principle on which it proceeds is, that the Regulation in 
question, by giving undue advantage to the Company in their commercial character over 

it. 5 T 2 the 
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the private merchant, is contrary to the spirit anil letter of the Act by which the trade of 
British India was opened to the public,and opposed to the present liberal policy of the times. 
It appears to ns it was not the intention of the Court of Directors, on the passing of that 
Act, that any existing Regulation hating such a tendency should remain in force; and this 
may be inferred from the instructions transmitted by the Honourable Court to the Bengal 
Government, in their public letter under date tfyc 6th September 1H1J, paragraph 
wherein they observe: “We cannot omit, upon the present occasion, expressing our 
expectation that all our servants shall conduct themselves with liberality and candour, 
and act up to the full spirit of the Legislature; so that if the traders should be disap¬ 
pointed in their views, they may have no ground for imputing their disappointments to 
any deviation on our part from the principle on which the trade is opened to them.” 

it may however be alleged, that the Honourable Company, without contending tor 
their rights to the powers enjoyed by them under this Regulation for the purpose of 
commercial rivalry with the private trade:s, may fairly demand their continuance as indis¬ 
pensable to the regularand certain remittance of that part of the revenues of British India 
applicable to the payment in this country of territorial and political charges, which being 
connected with the sovereignty of the Company, the Regulation is considered justifiable, 
and consonant therefore to the provisions of the Act. 

The question thereby assumes a new shape, and the parlies at issue will be, not the 
Hast-India Company as merchants against individual merchants, but the Kast-India Com¬ 
pany acting for the benefit of the people of India against merchants influenced by their 
own particular interests; and therefore that the private interests of the latter should be 
made to yield to the more extensive benefit to be reaped by the whole Indian community. 
If this argument were sound, it would be a conclusive bar to the prayer of the private 
merchants; but they contend that it is altogether untenable and incorrect upon general 
principles, and that the circumstances attaching to the particular case in question do not 
form any exception thereto. The object of the Company is, how best to supply funds in 
this country to meet their present and growing expenses of a political nature. l : pon 
general principles it can scarcely be doubted that, to enable this remittance to he made 
with the least possible burthen to the people of India, that the wisest plan would be to 
encourage the increase of capital in India, to ensure its distribution into the most natural 
and therefore the most beneficial channels, and by wise legislation to promote the cheapest 
cultivation of Indian produce and the best mode of its remittance to this country. To 
effect this, it appears to us expedient that the restrictions placed by the Regulation in 
question upon the industry of the native population should be removed, and a free and 
unshackled competition allowed to the private merchants, correspondent to the principles 
on which they were admitted by the Legislature into a participation of the trade with 
India. 


We have, &c. 

Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. 
Cockerell, Trail, and Co. 

Bazbtt, Farquiiar, Crawford, and Co. 
Palmers, Mackillop, and Co. 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 

W. J. and J. Burnie. 

M'Laciilan, Macintyre, and Co. 
Fairlie, Bonham, and Co. 


(Signed) 

R. Scott, Fairlie, and Co. 
Inglis, Forbes, and Co. 
Small, Lane, and Co. 

Wm. II. Tarbutt. 

Finlay, Hodgson, and Co. 

Z. Macaulay and Bauinuton. 
Hunter, and Co. 

H. Blanstiard. 
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(Enclosure No. 2.) 

LETTER from Messrs. Fletciier, Alexander, and Co., to J. Dart, Esq., dated 

London, 1st November 1825. 

Sir: 

In conjunction with the other principal merchants of London connected with the trade 
of the East-Indies, we addressed a letter, under date the 30th June last, to the Honourable 
Court of Directors of the Enst-Indiu Company, with a statement pointing out how the 
interests of private traders in India are affected by the injurious tendency of the existing 
commercial Regulations of the Bengal Government; and we solicited the attention of the 
Court to the same, with the view of obtaining a removal of the restrictions therein com¬ 
plained of. 

Not having as yet been honoured with a reply, we are induced, on behalf ofi ourselves 
and the other parties to the letter in question, to request to he informed whether the sub¬ 
ject has been brought under the consideration of the Honourable Court, and if it has been 
deemed expedient to refer the application to the Bengal Government; as, in the latter 
ease, we shall apprise the parties in Calcutta with whom the representations originated 
of the circumstance, in order that they may avail themselves of the opportunity of sub¬ 
stantiating what has been alleged in respect to the practical effects of the said Regulations. 

We arc, &c. 

(Signed) Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. 


APPENDIX, No. 16 (2). 

LETTER from T. P. Courtenay, Esq. to G. G. de H. Larpent, Esq., dated 

3d August 1827. 

Sir: 

In reply to your letter dated the 28tli May last, respecting the representations to the 
Court of Directors of the East-India Company, from merchants in London connected w ilh 
the trade with the East-Indies, as to the disadvantage alleged to result to private traders 
from the existing commercial Regulations of the Bengal Government, I am directed by 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to acquaint you that a despatch to that Govern- 
merit has been prepared, directing modifications to be made in their commercial code, for 
the purpose of removing the grounds of complaint. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) T. P. Courtenay. 


APPENDIX, No. 16 (3). 

A. D. 1829. REGULATION IX. 

A REGULATION for rescinding some of the Rules of Regulation XXXI. 1793, and 
the corresponding Rules for Benares and the Ceded Provinces, and for placing the 
Commercial Agents of the East-India Company on the same footing towards Natives 
of the country as other Persons.—Passed by the Governor-general in Council on the 
9th June 1829, corresponding *dth the 28th Jeyte 1236, Bengal era ; the 22d Jeyte 
1236, Fusly; the 29th Jeyte 1236, Willaity; the 8th Jeyte 1886, Sumbut; and the 
6th Zehijju 1244, Higeree. 

Regulation XXXI. 1793, and tAe corresponding enactments for Benares and the 
('eded and Conquered Provinces, were passed for the purpose of prescribing rules for the 

conduct 
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conduct of the commercial residents in their dealings with native weavers and others 
employed in the provision of the investment of the East-India Company: those rules were 
then required no less as a safeguard against abuse of power by the commercial residents 
and agents’for the Company, than for the protection of the commercial officers against 
fraud and embezzlement, and for ensuring the execution of the contracts entered into by 
these officers. At the present day the same reasons do not exist for prescribing by special 
regulation the course to be observed in respect to contracts entered into for the provision 
of articles of the Honourable Company’s investment: it has accordingly been deemed expe¬ 
dient, in order to remove the appearance of favour and preference in the Legislature, which 
the existence of a special enactment of the kind is calculated to excite, to rescind the pro¬ 
visions of the existing Regulations giving such a preference, and to leave the commercial 
residents, and other agents of the Company, to follow the same process of law in the 
enforcement of contracts and in their other dealings with the natives of tin; country as 
individual traders. The lbllowing Rules have accordingly been passed, to be in force 
within the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William, from the date of the pro¬ 
mulgation of this Regulation. 

II. Sections 2 to 18 inclusive, of Regulation XXXI. 1793, with the explanatory Rules 
of sections 3 and 4, Regulation IX. 1801, extended to lien ares by section 2, Regulation 
IV. 1805, also the corresponding sections of Regulation XXXVIL. 1803, for the Ceded 
Provinces, are hereby rescinded. 

III. First. Commercial residents and other officers providing articles for the investment 
of the Honourable East-lndia Company, or otherwise employed in purchasing or pro¬ 
curing goods for purposes of trade, shall sue and be sued, and bo subject to t he proa-s¬ 
and jurisdiction of the civil or criminal courts of the country, in the same manner as the 
agents and factors of any other merchants, saving always the privileges and immiiuitic- 
they may enjoy as llritish subjects; and subject to the rules and restrictions contained in 
the general Regulations respecting suits conducted or defended on account of the Honour¬ 
able Company, or otherwise in their public capacity. 

Second. Native workmen and other persons, weavers, silk-winders, &c., in the employ 
of commercial residents, also persons under engagement to deliver articles to the com¬ 
mercial officers of the Honourable Company, shall be and are hereby declared to lu- 
subject to the same process, civil and criminal, of the courts and public officers of the 
country, as other natives jiving within the jurisdiction of the said courts and public officer-, 
respectively, and no distinction shall be made in the form and manner of serving tin- 
process on them. 

IV. In modification of the rule contained in section 3, Regulation II. 1814, it is hereby 

prescribed and provided, that when a petition of plaint against a commercial resident or 
other commercial officer amenable to the jurisdiction of the court shall be lodged in any 
court of civil judicature, notice of the same shall be sent in the manner prescribed bv 
section 13, Regulation XXXI. 1^93, to the said officer, and a copy of the same shall bit 
forwarded to the Board of Trade, who shall inform the Court, within six weeks from the 
date of their receipt of the petition, whether the suit shall be defended as a government 
action or at the risk and cost of the officer sued. If no intimation be received by the 
court within the period stated, due allowance being made for the period occupied in the 
conveyance of letters to and from by the public dawk, the case shall proceed, and be 
carried to judgment, as a personal action against the commercial resident or other officer 
sued. * ” 
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EXTRACT GENERAL LETTER from the Government of Prince of Wales' Island, to 
the Court of Directors, dated 30th April, 1830. 

Trade Settlements . 

Para. 38. A full and interesting Minute on the state of the trade of these Settlements 
is recorded by our President. It is much to be regretted that the various statements from 
which the report has been compiled have been found so defective ; but the importance of 
»iore accuracy has been so strongly pointed out in the President’s Minute, as well as on 
other occasions, that it is to be hoped more dependence may be put in them in future. The 
body of the Minute contains a full comparative statement of the imports and exports for 
the year 1828-11!t, and at the conclusion will be found elucidatory remarks on the system of 
mercantile transactions and relations of these settlements for the last three years. -* 

3!). Mr. Ihhetson having supposed that some remarks which the Honourable President 
thought proper to make on the careless nature of the statements reflected on him, recorded 
an explanatory Minute, which will be found with the other papers, as will also be one in 
reply by our President, in which he disclaims entirely any application of these remarks to 
Mr. Ibbelson in a retrospective view. 


(Enclosure No. 1.) 

COPY MINUTE of R. Fullerton, Esq., President of Prince of Wales' Island, dated 

2‘Jth April 1830. 

Report on the Trade of the three Settlements, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca. 

It has always been my intention to enter into a complete discussion as to the nature and 
extent of the trade of these settlements, as it has stood during the last three years; various 
other important and constantly occurring duties have hitherto prevented my directing 
sufficient time and attention to the subject, rendered further difficult by the want of clear 
definite statements and reports from the different settlements. With the exception of this 
settlement (Prince of Wales’ Island), generally the scat of Government, and formerly of a 
custom-house, very little attention has been paid to the formation of these statements; they 
have been left to the clerks in the office, and the resident councillors at Singapore and 
Malacca seem to have signed without notice any statement put before them ; the most 
glaring errors were discovered, an inquiry into which only brought to light further inaccu¬ 
racies, and rendered the complete recapitulation of those for past years indispensable. I 
regret to say, therefore, that I am unavoidably compelled to coniine my remarks to the 
statements for the year ending 30th April 1S29, which having been compiled and re¬ 
examined, may be depended on, entering into retrospective observations only oil reference 
to certain of the principal articles of trade which have been made the subjects of particular 
notice and inquiry. 

It had previously been the practice to insert in the general statements the imports and 
exports at each Settlement, as well between each other as with places beyond their limits ; 
the practice necessarily involved considerable repetition, and of course exaggeration, in the 
general statements. There is little produce at any of the settlements in the Straits ; the 
trade consists* therefore, almost entirely of foreign import and re-export. Of the articles 
imported therefore at one settlement, many are supplied and landed at another, shipped 
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again, and carried from port to port in search of a market: for example, out of 17,86,890 
rupees of India piece-goods imported at Prince of Wales’ Island by the general statement, 
the separate statement will show an export to Singapore of rupees 7,83,900, and an import 
of articles of the same 1 description front the same place of 20,800. It was directed, therefore, 
that the general statements should include only the external trade; that is, the trade 
between the settlements respectively and places Jteyond their limits. 1’or the showing of 
the intermediate trade between each relatively, it was directed that separate statements 
should he made, and on statements so made this report is prepared : they consist of three ; 
for each settlement one of import, one of export externally, and one of the intermediate 
trade, with a general statement of the external trade, prepared under directions of 
t Government. Jt must here however be generally observed, that no duty is collected, no 
ipgular custom-house established, nor any of those strict forms observed which fall neces- 
sarilv to be observed where a revenue is to be received ; the statements therefore an* 
framed, it may be said, generally from the reports of the merchants themselves, as will 
appear by reference to the regulation for the registry of import and export; general 
permits are given, and merchants are allowed to land and ship from their own warehouse: 

1 he starch of any is very slight. The strong objection made, and the clamour that is raised 
on any attempt at secreting, as interfering with the trade, and the absence of all revenue 
considerations, has induced the avoidance of all such secreting; so that, in fact, the report 
of the parties themselves forms the main source of our knowledge as to the extent and 
nature of the trade. 

The trade of Prince of Wales’ Island is carried on with the following places, as will 
appear in the statements, viz .: Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, England, China, .lava, Ceylon. 
Siam, Coast of Tenasscrim, Achcen, Dehli, Quedah, and a few petty native ports. 

The imports for the year ending 31st April 1S28-29, from Calcutta, amounted to sicca 
rupees 10,94,986, of which the principal articles were, opium, 7,10,400; India piece-good;., 
1,81,500; rice,82,750; wheat and grain, 10,640; gunnies, 15,000; India sundries, 10,978; 
oil, 22,500. The balance being made up of sundry petty articles, of which we may notice 
only the few British articles travelling for a market, ziz .: iron, 20,000; British piece- 
goods. 17,500. 

The total exports to Calcutta k for the same year amounted to sicca rupees 3,57,126, of 
which the following articles were, pepper, 1,14,121; tin, 1,11,740; gold dust, 51,600; 
bee tel nut, 37,755; rattans, 19,400. 

The balance consisting of sundry petty articles unnecessary 

to repeat, the imports therefore being as above ... Sa. its. 10,94,986 
The exports. . 3,57,126 


The difference is .Sa. Rs. 7,37,860 

to be made out by bills or transmission of specie. It is to replace this difference that the 
Government bills on Bengal are punctually taken. 

The imports for the year as above accumulated to no less than 16.95,850. of which the 
principal articles were as follows: India piece-goods, 14,44,000; oil, 53,400; spices, 18,000: 
salt, 17,500; rice, 13,200; India sundries, 19,130; European sundries, 1.3,800; cotton, 
15,250; tobacco, 8,750. The balance being made up of sundry small articles, with the 
addition of a small quantity of British piece-goods sent for a market, 78,880. 

The total exports to Madras during the same period in goods, were 2,38,765, of which 
the principal articles were as follows: pepper, 68,160; beetel nut, 40,716; metals, 
iron, lead, and tlttcnague, 42,480; China camphor, 11,200 ; benjamin, 14,210; raw silk, 
15,600; sugar, 10,500; tin, 13,320; sundries, China, Java, 10,364; besides sundry other 
petty articles. 


The 
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.Sa. Rs. 14,57,085 

remained, of which has been sent in dollars a sum equal to 3,19,960; a certain portion has 
no doubt been met by Government bills drawn 011 Madras for payment of troops. The 
export and import of specie is seldom correctly reported, but it is generally understood 
that, excepting the sum remittabie by Government hills, the whole amount of Madras 
piece-goods imported is returned in silver, first, in Madras rupees, as far as procurable, 
next in dollars, and lastly in sicca rupees; and this trade is reckoned one of the great 
drain* of specie from the Straits. .«■ 

The total amount of imports from Bombay, during the year 1828-29, were sicca rupees 
2,05,290, of which the principal articles were as billows : brandy, 6,200; cotton, 27,600 ; 
wheat and grain, 8,700 ; opium, 36,000 ; India piece-goods, 93,100; salt, 21,700; India 
sundries, 45,700; with addition of a few minor items and of British piece-goods, sicca 
rupees 22,400, sent for a market. • 

The total exports to Bombay during the above year amounted to sicca rupees 2,30,146, Bombay, Exports to. 
composed principally of the following articles: beetel nut, 22,792; benjamin, 18,000; 
liras*.ware, 13,000: dammer, 14,600; pepper, 5,808; rice, 7,500; sago, 3,016; spices, 

3.125: sticklac, 5,750 ; sugar, 16,800; tin, 97,680; China sundries, 2,950; Straits ditto, 

15,020; with addition of minor articles, amongst which are British piece-goods to the 
amount of sicca rupees 2,000. 

The total imports being as above ... ... ... Sa. Rs. 2,65,290 

I he exports ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,o0,146 

The balance is 35,144 ; but of silver coin there appears to 

have been an export to Boruhuvoi'a sum in dollars, Sa. Rs. 68,412 

14,834 

Sa. Rs. Mas. Rs. 12,806 

- 96,052 


The total amount from England during the year amounted to sicca rupees 1,67,670, the England. jn.pi.rr>, 
items being, beer, 9,280; brandy and gin, 4,800; iron, 5,830; sheet copper, 9,000; British lumi 
piece-goods, 77,500; wine, 6,400 ; Europe sundries, 53,600; woollens, 1,260. The above 
compose the whole of the imports. 

The total exports for the year to England in goods, amounted to sicca rupees 50,668, the England. k m „., o to . 
i ’eras being as tollows: ebony, 1,038; white pepper, 29,978; black pepper, 17,532; wool¬ 
lens, 240 ; China sundries, 1,288. 

The total imports being as above . Sa. Rs. 1,67,670 

And the exports . 50,668 


The balance is Sa. Rs. 1,17,002 
To which export, however, may be added silver, as follow's : 

In dollars . Sa. Rs. 38,858 

Sicca rupees ... 4,105 

- 42,963 

The total imports fte-m China amounted to sicca rupees 2,18,440, the articles being as china, impi.it- f om. 
tollows: brass ware,4,100; camphor, 32,000; lutestring, 13,200 j silks, 7,990; raw silks, 

63,250 ; tobacco, 27,000 ; China sundries, 69,040. 

The exports during the year amounted to sicca rupees 9,65,834, the principal item's chm.,. Kxp.nts u>. 
being as follows : beetel nut, 2,05,411 ; beech-do-mer, 77,820; birds’ nests, 1,41,140, 
birds’ feathers,-54,000; Malay camphor, 60,000; cutch, 6,400; ebony, 34,000; ivory, 

5,680; opium, 55,605; pepper, 1,11,432; rattans, 14,140; rice, 15,015; spices, 48,375; 
tin, 86,321; tortoise-shell, 9,750: Straits sundries, 35,469; besides a few minor articles. 

11 . 5 U The 
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The total exports therefore being as above ... Sa. Rs. 9,65,834 

The imports being . *2,18,440 

The excess of exports is . Sa. Rs. 7,47,394 

Nearly the whole of the exports arc made on the Honourable Company’s ships by the 
commanders: they arc generally, it is believed, paid for in bills on Bengal: in former 
times, the practice used to be to pay in dollars, which tended materially to keep up the 
circulating medium for the general conduct of the trade. Since, however, the great 
alteration that has taken place iu the exchange with England, instead of the import ot 
specie from thence, it has become more advantageous to establish a credit on England, 
and through that medium on Calcutta, also drawing against it for the amount which the 
state of the markets may render it advisable to invest, thus saving the interest, which 
would be lost by bringing specie, the bills being drawn at such a run as to become due 
but a short time before the probable arrival of the ship in England with the China cargo, 
bought by the proceeds of the sale of the Straits produce. The trade, it will be observed, 
returns^no specie to the Straits. 

The imports from Java amounted only in goods to sicca rupees 37,312, consisting 
principally of Java cloth, 14,100; rice, 9,720; tobacco, 4,400; sundries, 2,223; and a 
few minor articles of silver: there was imported iu dollars to the amount of 30,522 
sicca rupees. 

The exports amounted to 52,330 rupees, consisting principally of pepper, 18,000: 
India piece-goods, 211,500; sugar, 2,320; and a few trifling articles. 

The exports being as above .Rs. 52,330 

And the imports. . . 37,312 


The balance excess of exports is . Rs. 15,018 

But little trade can be carried on between Java and Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore 
intermediately situated affording a mart for exactly the same articles. 

The whole imports from thence during the year amounted only to sicca rupees 56,206, 
consisting of arrack, 26,208; beech-dc-mer, 4,000; ebony, 14,028; oil, 9,121; India 
sundries, 2,850. 

The exports amounted to sicca rupees 23,450, consisting principally of the following 
articles: India piece-goods, 3,500; British piece-goods, 3,000; sugar, 7*216; China 
sundries, 6,354. The imports being 56,206, and the exports only 23,450, the excess ol' 
imports is 32,756. 

The total imports from Siam in goods amounted to sicca rupees 2,16,788, of which the 
following are the principal articles: beech-de-mer, 6,120; birds’ nests, 13,080; oils, 
1,843; paddy, 2,880; pepper, 4,810; India piece-goods, 4,800; rice, 4,800; sugar, 
5,200; tin, 38,250; tobacco, 1,29,500; China sundries, 1,000; Siam sundries, 2,700; 
with a few minor articles of specie : there were imported in dollars to the amount of 
sicca rupees 6,315. 

The exports amounted to 96,093 in goods, of which the following were the principal 
articles: bcetel nut, 3,523 ; opium, 26,950; India piece goods, 57,900; China tobacco, 
7,360; with a few petty articles. . * 

The imports being as above . Sa. Rs. 2,16,788 

The exports • •• ••• • •• ••• 96,093 

• . 

The excess of imports is . Sa. Rs. 1,20,695 

To the exports must be added dollars to the extent ol sicca rupees 53,888. Considering 
that Singapore dealing in similar articles with Prince of Wales' Island, and exactly be¬ 
tween 
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tween it and Siam, it seems rather surprising that this trade, small as it is, should . 

continue. 

The total imports amounted to sicca rupees 1,77,010, the principal articles being roast of Tenasserim, 
bcech-dc-mer, 9.000; birds’ nests, 49,800; birds’ feathers, 53,800; cutch, 9,*280 ; Dliool imports from, 
wheat and gram, 7,500; ivory, 1,700; rice, “20,4(K); cardumums, 10,460; tortoise-shell, 

3,480; Straits sundries, 9,900; besides a few articles. 

The exports amounted to sicca rupees 1,55,152 in goods, the principal articles being, Coast of Tcnasserim, 
beer, 5,248; beetel nut, 8,109; brandy, 0,000; iron, 1,570; opium, 1,085; pepper, Ex P° ns t0 - 
1,044 ; India piece-goods, 11,500; British piece-goods, 21,000; raw silk, 12,000; spices, 

1,812; sugar, 5,120; tobacco, 3,580; wines, 7,524 ; woollens, 12,815; China sundries, 

30,265; Europe ditto, 14,698; India ditto, 8,313 ; besides a few minor articles. 

The amount of imports being as above . Sa. Rs. 1,77>010 

Exports ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,55,152 


The excess of imports is . Sa. lls. 21,858 

to which must be addetl an export of specie as follows: in dollars, 10,525; in sicca 
rupees, 17 } 0U0. * 

The above are the recently acquired provinces. The Europe articles exported there, 
it, will be understood, are for the use of the European officers and troops there stationed. 

India and British goods probably find sale there to a considerable amount; the returns 
are principally for the China market. The islands on the Mergui Archipelago are the 
principal places where the important article birds’ nests is produced, and were these 
countries once settled under the British Government, and the islands duly protected from 
plunder, a very great increase of trade might be expected. 

The total imports from thence for the year amounted to sicca rupees 8,08,513,consisting Admen, imports from, 
principally of the following articles : beetel nut, 2,80,000; beech-de-mer, 18,120; bees’- 
wax, 2,465; benjamin, 34,000; birds’nests, 12,000; camphor, Malay, 88,000; coffee, 

24,800; dammer, 21,800; paddy, 4,980; oil, 2,040; pepper, 2,21,448; India piece- 
goods, 37,500; rattaus, 2,900 ; rice, 38,400; spices, 10,400; tortoise-shell, 9,000. 

The exports thither amount to sicca rupees 10.75,842, of which the following are the Adiecn, Exports to. 
principal articles : brassware, 5,000; cotton, 34,200; iron, 8,700 ; lutestring, 24,000; 
opium, 3,74,070; India piece-goods, 3,02,500; British piece-goods, 74,400; raw silk, 

4,200; salt, 6,120; sticklac, 90,550; tobacco, 10,240; woollens, 1,200; China sundries, 

50,967; Europe sundries, 10,867; India sundries, 15,786;'Siam sundries, 2,500; 

Straits sundries, 7? 140; besides a few minor articles. ¥ 

The exports being as above. Sa. Rs. 10,75,842 

The imports . 8,0B»513 


The excess of exports is . Sa. Rs. 2,67,329 

To the imports must be added specie iu dollars to the amount of sicca rupees 1,69,494. 

This is a petty state on the Sumatra shore. The total imports from, were sicca Delhi, imports, 
rupees 2,04,905, consisting of bees’-wax, 1,625; pepper, 1,76,520; rattans, 25,000; 

Straits’ suudries, 1,440. 


The exports of tffis port amount to sicca rupees 1,58,930, in goods principally as fol- Delhi, Exports, 
lows: iron, 3,020; opium, 34,542; piece-goods, Europe, 94,000; raw silk, 10,800; salt, 

12,600; tobacco, 3,600. 


The imports being 
The exports • • 


Sa.'Rs. 2,04,905 
1,58,930 


The excess of imports is 
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To the exports must however be added specie in dollars to the amount of sicca rupees 
73,675. 

The total imports amounted to sicca rupees 2,21,200, composed of the following prin¬ 
cipally : birds’ nests, 5,340; ghee, 2,000; paddy, 7>560; rice, 1,72,640; tin, 7,030; 
Straits sundries, 26,(XX). 

The total exports from Quodah amounted to sicca rupees 1,35,030, in goods as fol¬ 
lows: cotton, 3,(XJO; iron, 1,600; sheet copper, *4,000; opium, 28,645; India piece- 
goods, 68,(XX); salt, 12,840; sugar, 1,275 ; tobacco, 6,240; China sundries, 2,520 ; India 
sundries, 2,600; Straits sundries, 4,250. 

The total imports being . Sa. lls. 2,21,200 

And tile exports ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,35,030 


The excess of imports is ... ... ... ... Sa. Its. 85,270 

To the exports, however, must be added specie in dollars to the amount of sicca 
rupees 96,341. The principal item of trade is the rice imported for the consumption of 
the island. 

Thesf imports amount in all to sicca rupees 60,741, consisting principally of rattans, 
16,550; tin, 41,181; Straits sundries, 1,400. 

The exports being 60,635, consisting principally of opium, 16,850; India piece-goods, 
33,500; raw silk, 1,200; salt, 2,580; sugar, 1,008; tobacco, 1,800; China sundries, 
1,180; India sundries, 2,167* 

The imports being ... . ... ... Sa. Rs. 60,741 

The exports . . 60,635 


The excess of imports is... Sa. Rs. 106 

To the exports must be added specie in dollars to the amount of sicca rupees 6,315. 

From the foregoing, it appears that the total imports of goods into Penang, us set 
forth by the general statement, amounted in 1828-29 to ... Sa. Rs. 52,23,872 
And the exports to . 36,00,900 


The excess of imports being. Sa. Rs. 16,22,972 

Of this excess the following compose the principal items, viz .: Dhall wheat and gram, 
34,620; opium, 2,08,043; oils, 93,898; Europe piece-goods, 93,080; India piece-goods, 
11,26,790; rice, 3,19,395. The Dhall wheat, gram, and rice, are for the consumption 
of the place ; the other articles aomposc a balance on hand. 

It will be seen that of certain articles there is an excess of exports, and these are 
principally, bcech-dc-mer, 39,980: beetel nut, 38,306; birds’nests, 60,860; gold dust, 
51,000; iron, 27,000; specie, 36,092; sticklac, 81,050; tin, 130,610. This probably is 
only the periodical adjustment, the excess being the store of the former year. Specie, 
pepper, nutmegs, and cloves, are not produced on the island, and from this source the 
excess of exports may in a small degree proceed. 

The import of specie amounts to .Rs. 8,32,232 

The exports being . .. 7j 19,8/6 


The excess of import being ... .' 4ls. 1,12,356 

But as far as commercial results are concerned, we must deduct from the imports no less 
than 5,94,620 imported by Government: taking this from the imports, the commercial 
import would be siqca rupees 2,37,612, which deduct from 7,19,876, leaving excess of 
exports of the precious metals 4,82,264. While the imports of goods from Bengal as 
well'as Madras so far exceed the exports, and so large a balance remains -returnable in 
specie, the Government bills are generally the medium of adjustment. The import of 

specie 
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specie by Government arises only in some years from accidental circumstances, a public 
demand at times when commercial demand for bills does not exist, or the expediency of 
keeping up the circulation of a particular coin, the sicca rupee. There is no doubt the 
Government might, at a certain season, fill their treasury at a favourable rate ; and this 
probably has not been generally done from an objection to draw at once, within a month 
probably, for the surplus expenditure of the whole year. It is evident that the course of 
trade must unavoidably lead to the exportation of the precious metals to a great extent: 
the only counteraction and consequent retention of the circulating medium arises from 
the great expenditure from the public treasury; up to this time seldom less than one 
lack of rupees per month thrown into the market, and the remittance by bills instead ot 
specie, which retains so much in the place. When the projected abolition of the 
Government takes place, and the consequent reduction of public expenditure to a sum 
nearly within the regular receipts, the drawing of bills, as well as import of specie by 
Government will cease, and the counteracting principle being destroyed, a comparative 
deficiency in the circulating medium must be formed, to an extent probably to induce the 
same process of commercial dealings so observed at Singapore, the barter of goods 
against each other, instead of the more certain and substantial one of sale and purchase 
by the medium of actual cash. Of the statements of intermediate trade between Prince 
of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca, little information can be added to the contents 
of the statements themselves ; they contain merely the occasional import and export of 
the same articles,-sent from one place to another in search of a market, according as the 
rise or fall of prices affords prospects of sale. 

The total amount of imports into Prince of Wales’ Island from 

Singapore is. . Sa. Rs. 6,76,026 

And from ^laiacca ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,12,117 


Al l KNI.IV, 
No. 17- 

Ctlll/tHUtt/. 

(Enclosure No. 1 


Total Sa. Rs. 7,88,143 


The import of specie from the former is 
And from the latter . 


Sa. Rs. 1,17,522 
1,40,595 


The exports are as follows: 

To Singapore 
To Malacca 


Total Sa. Rs. 2,58,117 


Sa. Rs. 11,47,535 
... 29,395 


Total in goods . 11,76,930 

And in specie . 29,395 

The excess of the export to Singapore over the import, 4,17,509, is produced princi¬ 
pally from the export of India piece-goods, to the amount of no less than 7,83,500, 
counterbalanced by import of British piece-goods, sticklac, and sundry other articles. The 
export and import of the same articles to and for the same places, may no doubt excite 
some surprise; it can be accounted for only to the anxiety of merchants to get rid of the 
surplus goods. This transit keeps in constant employ country vessels, to the extent of 
from 600 to 800 tons. 

The trade of Singapore is carried on witli the following places: England, Foreign 
Europe, South America, Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, aud New South Wales; 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, China, Java, Rio, Siam, Cochin China, Ceylon, Acheen, and 
North Pepper Ports; Sumatra, East Coast of Peninsula, Straits, Celebes, Borneo, Bailey, 

Manilla, Comboya, and neighbouring islands and other native ports. 

The imports of goods from England into Singapore for this year amount to sicca KrisUm.i, 
rupees 24,14,430, of which the principal items arc, beer, 35,065; brandy and spirits, fmi "' . 

22,740; cochineal, 5,262; copperwarc, 5,887; copper sheathing, 64,019; earthenware, 

45,811 
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4."),HI 1 ; glassware, 12,89/; gold thread, 3,789; iron, l,35,/9l; ironware-mongerv, 
16,48,859; umbrellas 1,593; wines, 50,541; woollens, 94,301; sundries, 2,00,202. 

The exports to England amount to sicca rupees 60,02,716, of which the principal articles 
articles are, bees’-w/ix, 3,810; benjamin, 8,744: brandy and spirits, 4,319; camphor, 
China, 2,00,400; codec, 5,41,123; dragon’s blood, 3,435; earthenware, 10,339; gold 
dust, 1,203; hides, 2,589; ivory, 8,500; mother-of-pearl shell, 12,587; nankeens, 8,22,941; 
oil, 1,578; pepper, 2,04,595; piece-goods, India, 1,12,390; rattans, 27,009; raw silk, 
32,71,505; .saltpetre, 10,415; spices, 2,28,043; sugar, 4,08,894; tin, 43,431 ; tortoise¬ 
shell, 3,79,321; wood, sapan, 3,730; wood, bookoa, 3,648; woollens, 2,105; sundries, 
India, 1,07,901; sundries, China, 1,69,080; sundries, Straits, 1,300; exclusive of sundry 
small quantities of other articles, amounting to about rupees 900. 

A comparison of the trade with England shows an excess of exports amounting nearly 
to sicca rupees 42,98,280; of this excess the principal article is raw silk, to the extent of 
rupees 32,71,565; this article is imported from China, landed and re-exported only in 
consequence of the law preventing its being carried direct from China. A few further 
articles imported also from China under similar circumstances : nankeen cloths amount to 
8,22*941; spices, 2,28,613; China sundries, 1,67,901. The imports and exports of specie 
arc scarcely worth notice. The great proportion of the funds for the conduct of this trade 
is probably derived from the proceeds of sale in India and Straits produce carried for sale 
to China, by the commanders of the Honourable Company’s siiips, the returns being in 
excess to their privilege tonnage, and of necessity sent by another ship. On this trade the 
Singapore merchants gain only the commission of one per cent, for landing and re- 
shipping. 

The imports from Foreign Europe amount to sicca rupees 80,509, of which the principal 
articles are, brandy, 0,940; hides, 1,999; iron, 18,229; piece-goods, 6,315; wines, 14,076; 
woollens, 37,039; exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 1,203. 

The exports to Foreign Europe amount to sicca rupees 2,20,988, of which the principal 
articles are, camphor, China, 6,567; coilee, 9,291; nankeens, 1,010; pepper, 15,740; 
rattans, 2,050 ; raw silk, 29,891; spices, 8,826; sugar, 81,362; tea, 17,050; iron, 34,124; 
wood, sapan, 10,392; sundries, India, 3,504; exclusive of other small articles amounting 
to sicca rupees 574. 

A comparison of the trade with Foreign Europe, shows an excess of exports amounting 
to sicca rupees 1,34,479. From what source the funds are derived that pnj’ for the excess 
does not appear: the articles exported are in general China and Straits produce. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 80,108, of which the principal articles are, brandy 
and spirits, 3,157; copper, Peruvian, 23,243; glassware, 2,484; gold dust, 3,157; iron, 
19,534 ; ironware and mongery, 4,073; piece-goods, 1,132 ; wines, 4,231 ; sundries, 18,841: 
exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 252. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 72,105, of which the principal articles are, bees’- 
wa*, 1,088; gunnies, 2,050; nankeens, 7,0^4; pepper, 5,346; piece-goods, India, 20,850; 
rattans, 2,294; rice, 8,057; spices, 9,927; sago, 3,691; tortoise-shell, 1,155; wheat and 
gram, 1,105; sundries, India, 4,527; sundries, China, 2,370; exclusive of small articles 
amounting to sicca rupees 1,985. 

A comparison of the trade with South America shows an excess of imports amounting to 
nearly sicca rupees 8,003. 

The amount of imports from these places is sicca rupees 43,868, of which the principal 
articles are, beech-tie mer, 17,004; ebony, 15,989; wines, 3,761; wood, sandal, 5,809; 
sundries, Europe, 1,134; exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 168. 

The amount of exports to these places is sicca rupees 34,164, of which the principal 
articles are, coppcrware, 1,684; copper sheathing, 6,315; earthenware* 1,082; pepper, 
3,629; piece-goods, Europe, 2,178; rattans, 1,761*; rice, 8,851; sugar c'an^ly, 1,578; tea, 
1,263; wheat and gram, 2,886; exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 1,460. 

A com- 
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A comparison of the trade of these places shows an excess in the imports of sicca rupees 
9,705. 



('alrutta, Import* 
from. 

Specie in 
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goods, India, 7,82,260; saltpetre, 5,740;. wheat and gram, 2(5,828: wines, 10,012; wool¬ 
lens, 1,86,608; sundries, Lurope, 23,830; sundries, India, 27,596; exclusive of small 
articles amounting to sicca rupees 908. 

The exports of Calcutta for this year amount to sicca rupees 22,55,476, of which the oleum, 

K rincipal articles are, bees’-wax, 17,425; benjamin, 5,894; brandy ami spirits, 17,229; spo*-io ■■■ 
rass-ware, 1,010; coffee, 1,069; copper, Japan, 4,81,720; copper, Peruvian, 23,997; s ' 1 ' H "' 1 
gold dust, 5,54,480; hides, 5,999; ironware nndmongery, 2,841; nankeens, 1,743; pepper, 
2,06,100; piece-goods, Europe, 11,493; piece-goods, India, 1,841; rattans, 36,834; 
spelter, 80,011; spices, 25,582; sago, 1,806; stick lac, 3,728; tin, 5,89,507 ; tortoise-shell, 

20,970; wines, 8,114; wood, sapan, 76,586; woollens, 19,366; sundries, Europe, 14,125; 
sundries, India, 40,563; sundries, Java, 1,052; exclusive of small articles amounting to 
sicca rupees 4,091. • 


VilllIC, 

>■>!'- 


I’Apiilt- tc 
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A comparison of the trade with Calcutta shows an excess of imports, sicca rupees, 

7,14,063, nearly a balance met partly by hills drawn by the residenton account of Govern¬ 
ment, a part by export of specie, sicca rupees 1,03,118. 

'flic amount of imports from this port is sicca rupees 10,84,595, e>f which the following ai.-..Iis»«. import.-,u« 
are the principal articles: cotton, 9,472; ebony, 5,473; piece-goods, India, 10,59,111 ; Specie in \11I11 
sundries, Europe, 3,789; sundries, India, 5,292; exclusive of small articles amounting to Sl - IN - 
sicca rupees 1,426. 

The amount of exports to this port is sicca rupees 97,682, of which the following are the m„ ( | ki ,, Kx ,, (llt . 
principal articles: beetel nut, 1,052; brandy and spirits, 2,620; copper, Japan, 16,800; specie in mine, 
gold dust, 2,917; iron, 3,831; ironware and mongcry, 1,199; opium, 1,684; pepper, U*. tf/riyu: 
10,386; piece-goods, Europe, 14,787; rattuns, 11,676; raw silk, 7,156; tin, 2,987; wines, 

1,263; sundries, Europe, 7,761; sundries, India, 6,862; sundries, Chinn, 1,262; exclusive 
of small articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 393. 

A comparison of the trade with Madras shows an excess of imports of sicca rupees 
9,80,913, met in part by export of specie to the amount of 2,95,916; the balance may he 
accounted for by the yet unsold piece-goods, the principal articles of import, ’['he Madras 
merchants, who generally return with their own goods, invariably carry away specie in 
return; Madras rupees if to be had, next dollars, and last sicca rupees. 


The amount of imports from Bombay is sicca rupees 3,80,144, of which the principal 
articles are, cotton, 14,781; opium, Malwa, 1,92,081; pepper, 14,053; piece-goods, 
Europe, 52,644; piece-goods, India, 72,864; spices, 3,098; sundries, India, 30,676; 
exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 912. 

The amount of exports from Singapore to Bombay is sicca rupees 2,91,659, of which 
the principal articles are, benjamin, 5,153; brandy and spirits, 26,929; camphor, China, 
3,725; ditto, Malay, 31,869; copper, Japan, 35,195; gold dust, 28,701; iron, 2,105; 
opium, 4,125; pepper, 2,039; piece-goods, Europe, 1,157; piece-goods, India, 3,178; 
spelter, 6,422; spices, 5,601 ; sticklac, 10,893; sugar, 83,143 ; tin, 40,834; wines, 1,491; 
wood, sapan, 18,372; sundries, Europe, 1,549; sundries, China, 17,757; exclusive of small 
articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 5,106. 

A comparison of the trade with Bombay shows an excess of imports amounting nearly to 
sicca rupees 88,485. 

The amount of imports from China is sicca rupees 55,90 ; 823, of which the principal 
articles are, benjamin, 2,105; brassware, 5,231; camphor, China, 2,52,593; dragon’s 
blood, 2,020; .earthenware, 1,06,414; ironware and mongery, 2,568; joss paper and sticks, 
23,148; nankeens, 8,82,971; piece-goods, India, 1,17,810; raw silk, 34,96,701; spices, 

3,39,200; 
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3,39,206; sugar candy, 8,672; tea, 5,106; tobacco, 27,720; tortoise-shell, 3,732; um¬ 
brellas, 8,861; sundries, India, 5,828; sundries, China, 2,99,408. 

The amount of exports to China is sicca rupees 17,60,251, of which the principal 
articles arc, becch-de-mer, 1,01,517; beetle nut, 2,420; birds’nests, 1,81,598; camphor, 
Malay, 79,221; cochineal, 5,262; cotton, 9,990; ebony, 84,498; gold dust, 12,630; hides, 
2,977; iron, 2,631; ivory, 3,999; opium, 6,24,862; pepper, 76,574; piece-goods, Europe, 
41,655; rattans, 1,48,820; rice, 2,357; saltpetre, 5,430; sea weed, 20,746; spices, 1,157; 
sago, 4,986; tin, 1,11,411; tortoise-shell, 36,267; wares, 2,420; wood, jarroo, 5,287; 
wood, sapan, 4.597; wood, sandal, 4,403; wood, sakkah, 5,578; wood, canangee, 5,052; 
woollens, 58,177; sundries, Europe, 71,483; sundries, India, 31,263; sundries, Straits, 
6 , 666 . 

A comparison of the trade with China shows an excess in the imports of nearly 38,30,572 
rupees. The excess of imports finds its way to England as explained above. 

The imports from Java amount to sicca rupees 11,54,933, of which the principal 
articles, arc, beecb-dc-mer, 10,360; birds’ nests, 16,840; brandy and spirits, 51,901: 
brassware, 11,221; eolFee, 2,10,228; copper, Japan, 2,81,575; glassware, 1,599; nankeens, 
2,037; oil, 2,856; pepper, 30,442; piece-goods, Europe, 14,981; piece-goods, India, 7,138; 
piece-goods, Malay, 65,953; rattans, 25,674; rice, 1,51,958; salt, 11,152; spices, 36,833; 
sugar, 1,153; tin, 35,237; tobacco, 1,08,389; tortoise-shell, 4,210; wheat and grain, 
1,162; wines, 14,387; sundries, Europe, 9,049: sundries, India, 16,039; sundries, Java, 
28,977. 

The exports to Java amount t» sicca rupees 9,83,440, of which the principal articles 
are, bees’-wax, 22,188; beer, 3,848; benjamin, 1,246; copper s{icathing, 3,797; earthen¬ 
ware, 30,628; iron, 5,919: ironware and mongery, 7,209; joss paper and sticks, 1,886; 
nankeens, 15,309; oil, 3,978; opium, 3,03,695; piece-goods, Europe, 47,840; piece- 
goods, India, 3,31,403; piece-goods, Malay, 8,510; raw silk, 16,014; spelter, 2,926; 
sticklac, 12,684; sugar, 42,977; ten, 7,310; umbrellas, 2,477; wheat and gram, 8,268; 
wines, 2,147; sundries, Europe, 8,109; sundries, India, 45,953; sundries, China, 6,429; 
sundries, Straits, 6,080. 

A comparison of the trade with Java shows an excess of imports of sicca rupees 1,71,493. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 1,80,009, of which the principal articles are, 
beech-de-mer, 3,268; coffee, 9,283; opium, 4,631 ; pepper, 57,575; piece-goods, Maltiy, 
1,064; rattans, 4,551; rice, 5,342; salt, 1,744; sea-weed, 4 731; sticklac, 1,578; tin, 
5.525; tobacco, 10,640; wood, sapan, 18,618; sundries, Europe, 1,263; sundries, India, 
47,539; exclusive of small articles amounting to nearly sicca rupees, 2,650. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 1,55,084, of which the principal articles are, 
copper sheathing, 2,227; earthenware, 3,193; iron, 1,936; nankeens, 1,494; opium, 
1,254; piece-goods, Europe, 5,003; piece-goods, India, 50,391: piece-goods, Malay, 
1,233: raw silk, 1,768; rice, 58,835; sago, 1,434; sticklac, 1,056; tobacco, 1,063; 
woollens, 6,163; sundries, India, 5,527; sundries, China, 1,743; sundries, Straits, 1,845. 

A comparison of the trade with Rhio shows an excess in the imports of nearly sicca 
rupees 24,925. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 7,71,057, of which the principal articles are, 
brandy and spirits, 1,894; earthenware, 6,746; ironware and mongery, 14,741; ivory, 
4,946; joss paper and slicks, 2,505; nankeens, 22,355; oil, 21,298; pepper, 3,641; piece- 
goods, Europe, 8,420; piece-goods, India, 4,53f>; rice, 79,095; salt, 42,967; sticklac, 
74,748; sugar, 8,420; sugar candy, 1,305; tin, 19,323; tobacco, 8,493; wood, sapan, 
72,633; woollens, 3,262; sundries, India, 22,687; exclusive of small articles amounting 
nearly to sicca rupees 2,380. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 6,03,246, of which the principal articles arc bees’- 
wax, 5,633; camphor, Malay, 3,725; copper sheathing, 3,447 ; earthenwnre, 3,578; glass¬ 
ware, 13,081; gold dust, 9,767; opium, 1,14,201; pepper, 1,263; piece-goods, Europe, 

1,81,729; 
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1,81,729; piece-goods, India, 1,86,271; rattans, 22,160; raw silk, 2,904; spelter, 2,105; 
sago, 1,317; woollens, 8,756; sundries, Europe, 26,170; sundries, India, 13,708. 

A comparison of the trade with Siam shows an excess of imports of nearly sicca rupees 
1,67,811. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 2,31,184, of which the principal articles are, oil, 
2,518; opium, 2,21U; piece-goods, India, 1,526; piece-goods, Malay, 2,797; raw silk, 
1,715; rice, 1,54,191; salt, 24,195; sticklac, 6,904; sugar, 81,561; tobacco, 1,359; 
sundries, India, 19,422; sundries, China, 2,547; exclusive of small articles amounting to 
sicca rupees 3,290. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 1,06,252, of which the principal articles are, 
opium, 91,081 ; piece-goods, Europe, 1,209; rattans, 3,056 ; wood, sapan, 1,157; sundries, 
Europe, 2,757; sundries, India, 3,324: sundries, Straits, 1,368; exclusive of small articles 
amounting to sicca rupees 2,235. 

A comparison of the trade with Cochin China shows an excess of imports of nearly sicca 
rupees 1,24,932. 

The amount of imports is sieca rupees 28,002, of which the principal articles are, brandy 
and spirits, 15,078; ebony, 7,578; sundries, Europe, 168; sundries, India, 5,178. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 2,315, consisting of sundry small articles, nankeens, 
spelter, and Europe sundries. 

A comparison of the trade with Ceylon shows an excess in the imports of nearly sicca 
rupees 25,687. 

The only import from these places is specie to the amount of sicca rupees 8,420. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 45,815, of which the principal articles are, copper, 
Japan, 1,389; earthenware, 12,731; opium, 3,157; piece-goods, Europe, 5,978; piece- 
goods, India, 10,104; sticklac, 3,957; woollens, 3,157 ; sundries, India, 1,115; sundries, 
China, 1,052; exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 3,060. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 4,39,238, of which the principal articles are, 
bees’-wax, 13.281; benjamin, 1,738; betel nut, 6,341; brandy and spirits, 1,814; coffee, 
1,20,626; copper, Japan, 2,273; dragon’s blood, 2,164; gold dust, 17,861; ivory, 2,204; 
opium, 2,105; pepper, 37,934; piece-goods, India, 7,788; rattans, 69,246; rice, 29,587; 
sag'o, 10,069; salt, 4,584; spices, 15,590; tin, 46,143; tobacco, 5,332; sundries, Europe, 
7,883; sundries, India, 14,448; sundries, Java, 11,923. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 3,77,709, of which the principal articles are, 
copper sheathing, 2,947 ; cotton, 14,718; earthenware, 5,091; iron, 6,392; ironware and 
mongery. 1,206; oil, 1,039; opium, 10,072; piece-goods, Europe, 33,745; piece-goods, 
India, 1,93,771; piece-goods, Malay, 15.504; raw r silk, 8,687; rice, 2,127; salt, 31,653; 
sticklac, 13,688; tin, 1,162; tobacco, 8,072; sundries, Europe, 13,718; sundries, India, 
4,214; sundries. Straits, 1,087; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to sicca 
rupees 9,690. 

A comparison of the trade with Sumatra shows an excess of imports of sicca rupees 
61,529 nearly. 

The imports amount to sicca rupees 6,53,032, of which the principal articles are, gold 
dust, 2,12,443; nankeens, 8,630; opium, 9,809; pepper, 1,05,015; piece-goods, Europe, 
1,315; piece-goods, Iadja, 1,947; piece-goods, Malay, 2,050; rattans, 3,829; rice, 1,042; 
salt, 3,915; sticklac, 7,329; sugar, 7,809; tin, 2,79,193; tortoise-shell, 1,199; sundries, 
India, 4,063; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 3,430. 

The exports amount to sicca rupees 5,93,423, of which the particular articles are, beech- 
de-mer, 2,315; brassware, 1,031; ebony, 1,052; iron, 6,340; opium, 3,69,222; piece- 
goods, Europe, 2^)095; piece-goods, I^dia, 46,385; piece-goods, Malay, 17,372; raw silk, 
8,022; rice, £7,597; salt, 1,834; tobacco, 58,582; sundries, Europe, 20,043; sundries, 
Indio, 6,453; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 4,270. 
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Cclelies, Imports 
Irom. 

•Spicie in value, 
Sa. Its. (i 5 ,!) 2 H. 


(Vlclies, K\ports tu 
Sperie in Millie, 

•8a. Its. 15,577. 


i!"ineo, Imports from, 
speeie 111 Millie, 

■Si. Us. 27,505. 


UellieO, Export •> to. 
Speeie in value, 

a its. 22 , 553 . 


U i 11 v. Imports from, 
"sin lie 111 value, 
S.ulls. 15,11(1. 


I Sully, Exports to. 
Speeie in value, 
Sa. Its. !)<>!). 


Manilla,Imports from. 
Speeie in value, 

•Sa. Its. 39,020. 
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A comparison of the trade with the east coast of the Peninsula, shows an excess on im¬ 
ports of about sicca rupees 51),609. 

The imports amount to sicca rupees 1,89,120, of which the principal articles arc, ebony, 
1,391; vattans, 2,373'; sago, 1,079; tin, 1,74,033; sundries, Straits, 8,522; exclusive of 
small articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 1,700. 

The exports amount to sicca rupees 72,316, of which the principal articles are, nankeens, 
1,012; opium, 15,221; piece-goods, Europe, 1,461; piece-goods, India, 9,057; piece- 
goods, Malay, 20,592; rice, 5,381; salt, 2,897; tobacco, 11,676; exclusive of small articles 
amounting nearly to about sicca rupees 5,020. 

A comparison of the Straits’ trade shows an excess in the imports of sicca rupees 
1,16,804. 

'Flic amount of imports is sicca rupees 4,02,157, of which the principal articles are, beccli- 
de-mcr, 15,835; bees’-wux, 3,717; birds’-nests, 26,356; coffee, 7,579; ebony, 1,098; gold 
dust, 1,262; iron, 10,681; mother-of-pearl shell, 1,708; oil, 1,857; piece-goods, Malay, 
1,12,145 rattans, 3,176; rice, 5,351; spices, 3,589; tobacco, 1,114; tortoise-shell, 1,69,241 ; 
sundries, 2,170. 

The exports amount to sicca rupees 5,03,248, of which the principal articles are, 
earthenware, 1,050; gold dust, 1,263; iron, 6,993; ironware and mongery, 4,143; opium, 
1,89,692; piece-goods, Europe, 61,618; piece-goods, India, 1,37,814; piece-goods, Malay, 
1,599; raw silk, 44,357; sticklack, 4,328; tobacco, 1,723; woollens, 14,168: sundries, 
Europe, 6.231 ; sundries, India, 19,971; sundries, Straits, 6,166; exclusive of small arti¬ 
cles amounting nearly to sicca rupees, 2,119. 

A comparison of the trade with the Celebes shows an excess in the exports of sicca 
rupees 1,01,091. 

The imports amount to sicca rupees 4,28,722, of which the principal articles are, anti¬ 
mony oil, 1,416; beech-de-mer, 4,163; hees’-wax, 18,345; birds’-nests, 63,347; brass- 
ware, 3,111 ; camphor, Malay, 33,787; ebony, 1,357; gold dust, 1,00,519; opium, 2,947 ; 
pepper, 32,148; piece-goods, Malay, 3,767; rattans, 93,301; rice, 4,665; sago, 3,420: 
tortoise-shell, 27,280; wood, garroo, 8,020 ; sundries, India, 20,945. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 3,46,122, of which the principal articles are, 
hrassware, 4,658; earthenware, 1,330; iron, 15,189; ironware and mongery, 2,577 ; joss 
paper and sticks, 1,307; nankeens, 19,125; opium, 22,758; piece-goods, Europe, 8,100; 
piece-goods, India, 2,30,024; piece-goods, Malay, 8,385; raw silk, 9,645; suet, 1,681; 
sticklac, 1,187; tea, 1,084; tobacco, 5,092; sundries, Europe, 2,568; sundries, India, 
7.805 ; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to rupees, 2,820. 

A comparison of the trade with Borneo exhibits an excess of imports amounting to 
sicca rupees 78,600. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 75,279, of which the particular articles are, bees’- 
wax, 2,841; birds’-nests, 6,555; ebony, 1,435; piece-goods, Malay, 16,911 ; rice, 19,232; 
tobacco, 2,096; tortoise-shell, 21,035 ; sundries, India, 1,589; exclusive of small articles 
amounting nearly to sicca rupees 4,878. 

The exports amount.to sicca rupees 1,79,568, of which the principal articles are, iron, 
2,125; ironware and mongery, 1,368; opium, 139,217; piece-goods, Europe, 4,759; 
piece-goods, India, 20,412; raw silk, 1,199; woollens, 1,172; uilndries, India, 4,144; 
sundries, China, 1,344; sundries, Straits, 1,174; exclusive of small articles amounting 
nearly to sicca rupees 2,660. 

A comparison of the trade with Bally exhibits an excess of exports amounting to sicca 
rupees 1,04,289. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 2,21,546, of which the principal al ticlcs are, coffee, 
1,473; copper sheathing 5,953; hides 1,330; mother-of-pearl shell 8,510; oil 3,144; 

piece- 
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piece-goods, Europe, 83,928; rice, 1,003; spices, 6,315; sugar, 69,846; tea, 1,578; wood, 

Japan, 16,686; sundries, India, 68,396. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 3,10,891, of which the principal articles are, bees’- Manilla, Exports t<>. 

, i . 1 ^ f- . _A _ on nwi _ ____ A OH A . I _ fl Dl\ry --!_ Stliwil* ill Vllllli' 



A comparison of the trade with Manilla exhibits an excess of exports, amounting to 
sicca rupees 89,345. 


The imports from Comboja amount to sicca rupees 8,051, of which the principal articles 
are, piece-goods, Malay, 1,684; rice, 1,431; tobacco, 1,578; exclusive of small articles, 
making up the above amount. 

None. Excess of imports, sicca rupees 8,051. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 2,12,614, of which the principal articles are, bcech- 
de-mcr, 9,653; becs’-wax, 4,616; birds’nests, 1,210; brandy and spirits, 21,165; coffee, 
3,921; oil, 5,486; pepper, 18,477; piece-goods, Malay, 8,978; rattans, 12,998; rice,*1,597; 
sago, 2,061; sea-weed, 10,378; tin, 67,208; tobacco, 7,176; tortoise-shell; 23,976; sun¬ 
dries, 10,262. 


Coinboja, Import-< 
from. 


t'omboja, Export- 0 

Neighbouring J-huiil 
ami other Native 
Ports, Imports from 
.Specie in value, 
Stulls. 1C,!>7(«. 


The amount of exports is sicca rupees 2,11,625, of which the principal articles are, earthen¬ 
ware, 4,394; iron, 2,119; ironware and mongery, 4,083; ivory, 1,052; nankeens, 3,510; 
oil, 1,395; opium, 61,658; piece-goods, Europe, 8,626; piece-goods, India, 51,963; 
piece-goods, Malay, 9,432; raw silk, 7,708; rice, 15,263; salt, 8,978; sago, 1,180; 
sticklac, 1,173; sugar, 4,277; sugar-candy, 3,410; tobacco, 3,532; wood, garroo, 4,736; 
wood, stipan, 2,917; woollens, 3,307; sundries, Europe, 1,254; sundries, India, 3,531: 
sundries, Straits, 1,185. 


Neighbouring Isl.aul 
mid other Native 
Ports, Exports to 
Specie in value, 

Sa. Us. Ui.S^ii. 


A comparison of the trade with the neighbouring islands and native ports exhibits an 
excess of imports amounting nearly to sicca rupees 989. 

From the foregoing it appears, as detailed in the general statement, that the total imports 
into Singapore in goods, during the official year 1828-29, amounted to: 

Sa. Rs. 1,76,40,9691 

And the exports to ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,58,25,997^ 


The excess of imports being . Sa. Rs. 18,14,971f 

Of this excess, the following compose the principal items, viz. : brandy and other spirits, 
73,313; copper sheathing, 50,923; earthenware, 60,252; iron, 1,17,172; British piece- 
goods, 12,40,821; India piece-goods, 6,15,871; Malay piece-goods, 1,61,933; rice, 3,25,741 ; 
spices, 1,23,368; tobacco, 82,244; wines, 88,006; woollens, 1,51,899; sundries, Europe, 
1,76,461; sundries, China, 1,13,669. 

The above may be considered as the balance of the respective articles remaining in store, 
the rice and w ines probably reserved for consumption. Of certain articles there appears an 
excess in the exports, as follows: bcech-de-mcr, 42,516& ; bees’-wax, 28,085f; birds’ nests, 
64,240f; camphor, Malay, 80,650|; coffee, 1,97,5791; copper, Japan, 2,51,2562; ebony, 
49,289; gold dust, 2,72,972f; pepper, 2,51,2384; rattans, 53,839; spelter, 92,512£; sugar, 
l,30,357j ; tin, 2,02,483^; tortoise-shell, 1,86,61 If; sundries, India, 35,4774; and the 
excess of export within the vear is the periodical adjustment from year to year; for it is 
always to be held in mind, that these settlements have no produce of their own, and the 
trade consists entirely of importation and re-exportation. 

The import of specie being. .. Sa. Rs. 7,08,993 

1 be export being ... ... ... ... ... ... 10,42,337 


The excess of exports is .. . Sa. Rs. 3,33,344 


ii. 5 X 2 


In 
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Malacca Trade. 


Calcutta. Import', 
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In considering the extent of the trade at Singapore, rated not in goods but in money, 
some reference must be had to the peculiar method in which all commercial dealings are 
there conducted. The unceasing drain of specie leaves not any scarcely in the place : 
specie, therefore, never enters into any common transaction. All goods arc disposed of 
on credit generally for two months, and to intermediate native Chinese merchants, and 
those at the expiration of the period deliver in return, not money, but articles of Straits 
produce, adapted to the return cargo: the value on both sides of the transaction is rated 
from twenty live to thirty per cent, beyond the sum that would be paid in ready cash. 
And as the price-current from which the statement is rated is the barter, and not the 
ready money price, the real value of the trade may be computed thirty per cent, 
under the amount stated. In what manner the consignee of the distant constituent states 
his account sales it is not for ns to say ; but if stated at barter prices without explana¬ 
tion, he must be considerably misled, and imagine a much more favourable sale than 
actually takes place. In reality, lie can only know the actual out-turn of his adventure 
when the return goods are sold, and the sale price, in England of the India cargo com¬ 
pared with the prime cost of the outward one. If, indeed, there be any truth in priee- 
enrrerts, the profits alter all must be very inconsiderable, as will appear by comparison 
of the Indian with the Europe price of the homeward cargo; the home price of the 
outward one we have no means of calculating ; but the main item being piece-goods, 
considering the immense stock unsold, we must conclude the sale price cannot afford 
much profit. Of the statement professing to show the intermediate trade between Sin¬ 
gapore and Prince of Wales’ Island, it is useless to make any further remark, than to 
point out the obvious discrepancy between it and the one made out at the latter. If both 
were correct, the imports from one should be the exports to the other, with the dille- 
renceonlyof the goods in transitu at the date of the statement; but the exports from 
Prince of Wales* Island to Singapore arc stated al sicca rupees 11,47,585, while the im¬ 
ports admitted in the statement amount to 8,10,526. 'The exports to Penang, in the 
Singapore statement, are put down 4,78,154; the imports admitted at Penang arc* 
0,70,026; as far as general results are concerned, those statements are not important, 
the whole material of the intermediate trade consisting of the external imports, and the* 
interchange* between the one aud the other to find a market. 

The trade of Malacca must of course be inconsiderable; situated between two places 
of depot, one at the north-west and the other at the south-east end of the Straits,'its 
trade is confined to its own consumption and produce. Malacca in former times under 
the Dutch Government, and before the existence of Penang and Singapore, was the 
grand emporium at which was carried on the trade now conducted at the two. To 
counteract the commercial influence aud monopolizing spirit of the Dutch rulers of the 
day, Penang was established in 1786, and in due time drew to it a great portion of the 
entrepot trade of the Straits : the restoration of Java and of Malacca at the conclusion 
of the war rendered the establishment of a southern depdt most expedient. Singapore 
was selected, and was, after some political discussion, confirmed to the British Govern¬ 
ment; more conveniently situated, it has annihilated the trade of Malacea, ami certainly 
already much reduced, and bids fair to annihilate that of Penang also. 

The trade of Malacca is carried on with the following places : Calcutta, Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, England, China, Java, Ceylon, Siam, Coast of Tcuasserim, Achcen, Delhi, Qucdnh, 
and other native ports. 

The amouut of imports is sicca rupees 1,12,565, of which the principal articles are, 
wheat and gram, 5,945; gunnies, 2,852; opium, 89,240; piece-goods, India, 5,553; 
rice, 6,329; India sundries, 2,492; exclusive of small articles amounting to about 
rupees 130. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 17,830, t*f which the principal articles are, 
pepper, 3,721; spelter, 9,472; tin, 2,781; India sundries, 1,370; exclusive of small 
articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 484. 


A com- 
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A comparison of the trade with Calcutta exhibits an excess of imports of nearly sicca 
rupees 94,735. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 2,43,178, of which the principal articles are, 
piece-goods, India, 2,38,293; India sundries, 4,858; exclusive of small articles about 
25 rupees. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 53,573, consisting of gold dust, 22,000. 

A comparison of the trade with Madras exhibits an excess of imports amounting to 
nearly sicca rupees 1,89,605. 

The imports consist of sundry small articles amounting to sicca rupees 1,349. 

The exports amount to sicca rupees 1,799, of which the principal article is, rattans, 
1,799; exclusive of small articles, amounting to about sicca rupees 768. 

A comparison of the lute trade with Bombay exhibits au excess in the exports of about 
sicca rupees 4,501. 

The imports amount to sicca rupees 1,01,664, of which the principal articles are, 
iron, 10,804; piece-goods, British, 59,350; spelter, 9,472; spirits, 4,317 ;• wines, 
4,598; Europe sundries, 8,032; exclusive of small articles amounting to nearly 9icca 
rupees 1,177- 

There are none. 

N.Ji. A comparison of the trade as per statement, exhibits a total excess of imports 
of 1,04,664; hut on adding up the different items, they amount only to sicca rupees 
97.754, to which add dollars 1,400, or sicca rupees 2,947, making a total of sicca rupees 
1,00,701; dillereuce, sicca rupees 3,910. 

The amount of imports from China is sicca rupees 32,240, of which the principal 
articles are, piece-goods, India, 2,990; raw silk, 8,235; tea, 2,200; tobacco, 6,010; 
China sundries, 11,170; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 1,600. 

'Phe amount of exports is sicca rupees 64,550, of which the principal articles are, 
beetel nut, 1,040; birds’ nests, 16,500; ebony, 1,050; gold dust, 2,200; pepper, 6,850 ; 
rattans, 21,600; tin, 8,780; India sundries, 6,520; ivory, 8. 

A comparison of the trade with China exhibits an excess in the exports amounting *0 
sicca rupees 32,310. 

'Phe amount of imports from Java is sicca rupees 11,710, of which the principal articles 
are, oil, 3,400; piece-goods, India, 24,420; rice, 05,330; salt, 1,925; spirits, 6,330; 
tobacco, 23,355; Java sundries, 8,195; exclusive of small articles amounting to nearly 
sicca rupees 2,045. 

The amount of exports to Java is sicca rupees 63,000, of which the principal articles are, 
bees’-wax, 2,590; iron, 1,495; piece-goods, India, 38,160; piece-goods, British, 6,250; 
raw silk, 1,265; India sundries, 13,000; exclusive of small articles, about sicca rupees 240. 

A comparison of the trade with Java exhibits an excess of imports amounting to sicca 
rupees 51,290. 

The only trade with Ceylon is an import of spirits, amounting to sicca rupees 6,690. 

The only trade with Siam consists of the following import of articles: oil, 11,035; 
paddy, 2,725; rice, 76,685; salt, 25,680; sticklac, 2,460; sugar, 11,975; tobacco, 1,500; 
Siam sundries, 8,500; exclusive of small articles amounting to about 380 rupees. 

No trade. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 21,510, the principal articles of which are, beetel 
nut, 1,040; piece-goods, India, 2,925; rice, 16,910; exclusive of sundry small articles 
amounting nearly to sicca rupees 635. 

iV. II .—By the statement, the total imports is made rupees 20,510, but the addition of 
the item gives 21,500; difference, less 1,000 rupees. 
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Specie in value, 
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Tlte amount of exports is sicca rupees 14,945, of which the principal articles are, opium, 
10,270; piece-goods, India, 3,500; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to rupees 
1,175. 

A comparison of the trade with Acheen exhibits an excess in the imports of sicca rupees 
6,660, taking the total as per correct addition, not the statement. 

The amount of imports from Delhi is sicca rupees 16,116; the principal articles arc- 
pepper, 16,044; bees’-wax, 72. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 9,610, of which the principal articles arc, gold 
dust, 2,100; piece-goods, India, 3,725 ; salt, 2,440; exclusive of small articles amounting 
to sicca rupees 1,315. 

A comparison of the trade will; Delhi exhibits an excess in the imports of sicca rupees 
6,506. 

The only trade with Quedah is an import of rice amounting to sicca rupees 6,950. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 2,98,591 nearly, of which the principal articles are, 
bces’-wax, 4,100; birds’nests, 23,275; dammer, 1,090; gold dust, 6,240; paddy, 1,910: 
piece-goods, India, 79,410; rattans, 32,575; rice, 2,240; sago, 3,410; tin, 73,375; tortoise¬ 
shell, 1,476; India sundries, 29,616; Straits’sundries, 3,510; exclusive of small articles 
amounting to nearly sicca rupees 1,300. 

The exports amount to sicca rupees 4,71,346, of which the principal articles arc, beetel 
nut, 2,195; bees’-wax, 2,770; dammer, 1,1 II); clholl wheat and grain, 1,350; ebony, 1,310: 
gunnies, 2,715; iron, 3,785; ivory, 1,165; opium, 60,810; pepper, 36,050; piece-goods, 
India, 1,46,470; piece-goods, liritish, 21,430; rattans, 9,070; raw silk, 7,830; rice, 11,260; 
salt, 6,440; spices, 1,210; sticklac, 1,880; sugar, 4,735; tin, 78,125; tobacco, 24,675: tor¬ 
toise-shell, 1,580; wine, 2,850; Europe sundries, 1,835; India sundries, 35,130; exclusive 
of sundry small articles amounting to sicca rupees 6,390. 

A comparison of the trade with other native ports exhibits an excess in the exports of 
nearly sicca rupees 172,755. 

The total imports in goods in Malacca being ... Sa. Rs. 10,81,782 
And the exports ... . 6,72,211 


Excess of imports is ... ... ... ... Sa. Its. 4,09,571 

of which the following are the principal items: beer, 2,990; birds’ nests, 6,373; brandy 
and spirits, 16,526: dholl wheat and grain, 5,215; iron, 5,503; oil, 14,113; opium, 
18,159: paddy, 5,223; piece-goods, Europe, 31,149; piece-goods, India, 1,62,118; rice, 
1,60,050;* sago, 2,989; salt, 18,920; sugar, 8,069; tea, 2,002; tobacco, 6,217; wines, 
1,748; sundries, Europe, 6,196; sundries, China, 9,576; sundries, Java, 7,488 ; sundries. 
Straits, 3,510: sundries, Siam, 8,063. Most of these articles are for the consumption of the 
place, and the interior dependency, Nanning. The aggregate population exceeds 32,000; 
but there is also an excess of exports of certain articles, the principal being as follows: 
bces’-wax, 1,031; beetel nut, 2,196; ebony, 2,671; gold dust, 20,059; pepper, 30,583; 
tin, 17,165; sundries, India, 18,892: of these the bees’-wax, ebony, gold dust, pepper, and 
tin are probably the produce of Malacca. 

The import of specie amounts to sicca rupees 4,19,717, the exports to 2,65,239, the 
excess of imports being 1,94,478; hut of this the sicca and Madras rupees, as well as 
copper cash pice were imported on account of Government to the extent of sicca rupees 
1,70,000. It is here to be noted, that the statements of this settlement are so extremely 
erroneous and defective, and so carelessly drawn up, that little reliance can be placed 
on them. 

Having now gone through the statements of trade at each settlement, I now proceed to 

<» • ‘ remark 


The extension of the cultivation now in progress will soon probably reuder tbis import unnecessary. 
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remark on the general statement of trade at the whole three. From the statement, it 
appears that the import of goods at the whole four places beyond their limits, amounted, 

in the year 18 l 28-29, to . Sa. Its. 2,39,47,623 

And the exports to . 2,00,99,109 


The excess of imports being 
The import of specie amounted fo 
And the exports to . 


38,48,514 


Sa. Rs. 20,00,940 
20,27,452 


APPENDIX, 

No. 17- 

amlimwti. 

(Enclosure No. 1 .) 

State of the Trade 
of Prince of Wales’ 
Island 


The excess of export being . Sa. Rs. 26,512 

but of the import of specie not less than sicca rupees 5,94,620 being imported by Govern¬ 
ment, the real commercial excess of exports must be taken at 4,21,130. 

Of the excess of import of goods, S8,48,513, two articles make up 

no less that. Sa. Rs. 32,78,829 


Viz. British piece-goods 
India . 


13,74,050 

19,04,775* 


32,78,825 

The total imports of British piece-goods during the year 

amount to . . 20,92,894 

The exports to . 7,18,844 


Sa. Rs. 13,74,050 

The excess of import being very near equivalent to two years’ export at the rate o< 
the year. 

The total import of Indian piece-goods amounted to no less than 41,95,947.$ * 

The exports to . ". 22,91,168 


8a. Rs. 19,04,779$ 

The imports of India piece-goods arc therefore double those of British, and the exports 
threefold. It may not be improper to make a few retrospective remarks on the state of 
those rival manufactures. The following is the Table of comparative Import and Export 
of those articles for four years. 



Ilritisli Piece-Goods. 

India Piece-Goods. 


Import. 

, Export. 

Import. 

1 

| Export- 

Year 1825-26 

13 . 18,759 

7 , 8 7,742 

17,22,487 

17,44,878 

— 1826-27 

13,38,769 : 

9 , 64,583 

20,22,266 

! 18,22,383 

— 1827-28 

15,29,658 

9 , 96,380 

, 40:96,629 

34,48,995 

— 1828-29 .. , ... 

20,33,544 

6,90,643 

38 , 4 b 971 ' 

20,99,310 


67,20,730 

34 , 39,348 

1,16,83,353 

91,15,566 


34,39,348 


91 , 15,566 


Excess ■ 

32,81482 

Excess 

25 , 67,787 



* Of tlii9, about 3,12,936 nrc of Eaatcrn manufacture. 
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Minute of 
II. Fullerton, Esq. 
•29tl» April 1830. 


The above statement is made exclusive of Malacca, the state of the records there not 
admitting of comparison. From this it would appear that the imports of British piece- 
goods for the four years at Prince of Wales’ Island and Singapore amount to 67,90,730, 
the exports to 34,39,318, leaving an excess of import of 32,81,389, which at the rate of 
annual export is nearly four gears’ supply, and it is known that a very heavy balance 
remained in 1824-2.5. The imports of India piece-goods amount to 01,15,566, leaving an 
excess of25,67,7S7, not much more at the average rate than one year’s supply ; and the 
statement in respect to the state of British piece-goods accords with the general opinion. 
I have myself heard expressed by the merchants, that goods more than equal to three 
years’ demand have long been on hand: should the imports continue, and they seem 
rather to be on the increase than diminution, a heavy loss to the importers must ere long 
unavoidably ensue. 

These Eastern countries originally drew their supplies of piece-goods entirely from 
the continent of India, principally the coast of Coromandel, and the place of import 
was Penang. The vast import of British piece-goods into the Straits, that followed the 
establishment of the new emporium of Singapore, interfered considerably with this 
trade, and we find the import and export for some years very materially reduced: the 
beauty of the colours and general appearance, added to their extreme cheapness, gave 
for a time a decided preference to British piece-goods; but the British manufacturers 
appear to have adhered to a principle diametrically opposite to that which used formerly 
to regulate the provision of goods in India, more particularly the Company’s investment; 
standard quality, dimensions, and strength of fabric were then the main considerations, 
whereas cheapness seems now to be the only object attended to. The inferiority in the 
fabric and the flimsy texture, which scarcely bears washing, has now been discovered, and 
appears to have entirely destroyed that preference for British piece-goods. If we look 
at the exports of piece-goods to the native ports and islands, we shall scarely find that a 
single piece of British manufacture has gone there of late; the export invariably con¬ 
sists of India piece-goods. To Siam and to Muuiila the British seem still to be scut, to 
the latter only in greater proportion; but a ship went this year to Siam direct from the 
coast, and sold their cargo to gnat advantage ; and some of the Madras merchants have 
found their way to Manilla also. There are many circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to this trade: the proximity of the place of manufacture to the place of sale admits of 
better means of adapting supply to demand than can exist where more than a year must 
elapse before the state of the market can be known; the native merchants of the coast 
of Coromandel are moreover their own agents, they come regularly with their goods by 
the Indiameu, and cither return in January with the proceeds (invariably in specie, 
dollars or rupees), or leave some of their relations to sell during the year. The com¬ 
mercial factories of the Honourable Company on the coast have been gradually discon¬ 
tinued, and with the cessation of the trade, the price both of labour and material must 
have very considerably fallen ; there seems, therefore, every prospect (unless the manu¬ 
facturers of Great Britain attend more .0 the fabric and durability) of their goods being 
entirely excluded from use in these Eastern regions, by the more substantial manufac¬ 
turers of the continent of India. 


It is impossible to conclude this Report without referring to the great advantage 
which India derives from these settlements.* It appears that of the article of opium, 
from the sale of which so much revenue is derived at Bengal, there has been here im¬ 
ported for sale in these settlements a quantity not less in value than 28,24,864 rupees; 

of 


* Stated in the Reports at 41,95,947 i, but of these 3 , 12,939 are of Java and Malay piece-goods. 

At Penang . .. Rs. 14,44,000 

Singapore .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,59,141 

Malacca . . 2,38,21)3 


Rs. 27,41,434 - 
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of piece-goods to an aggregate amount not less than 38,83,011, of the latter not less 
than 27,41,334 from the coast of Coromandel. If the customs and duties, land and sea, 
on export of the articles remain as fixed in 1812, an aggregate at eight percent, the 
duties amount to 2,19,306, and if to this be added the revenue resulting from the sale of 
opium, the duty on goods imported, and the benefit of so great an import of the precious 
metals into India, the gain to India is surely equivalent to the expense of troops for 
defence, which 1 have on another occasion remarked should not be set exclusively against 
these settlements, from which other Presidencies derive so great an advantage, so long 
at least as no duty is here charged for the use of the depdt and the protection afforded 
to the passing trade. 

In writing this voluminous report, I have had two objects in view ; the first, to con¬ 
vey such information on the subject as tbe very imperfect documents and information 
admitted; secondly, to serve in some degree as a guide to the resident councillors, to 
show tbe nature of tbe annual reports henceforward required from them, and such as 
should all along have been transmitted, either by them or tbe officer in charge of the 
department. The report is, however, the proper duty of the resident: unless inert are 
required to write on particular subjects, they will not inquire, and iftheydo not inquire, 
they are not likely to be informed. Tbe main point is tbe correct compilation of tbe 
statements of imports and exports, and this can only be ensured by the constant super¬ 
intendence of a covenanted servant over the book of daily entries which ought to be 
kept of every article imported and exported, whence from and to what place; the arti¬ 
cles .-o put down should be set out regularly in tlieir places, and with their amount, at 
least once in every month in due form, and from such monthly detail the annual state¬ 
ments to bo transmitted to higher authority should be made out: there is reason to fear 
this has not hitherto been done. It would appear that the whole daily entries here re¬ 
mained unnoticed and unarranged until the period arrived when the annual statements 
were to be made, too late for the discovery and rectification of errors and discrepancies. 
The statements of imports and exports having thus been carefully made up, the resident 
should then frame his report therefrom ; the trade between the settlement and every 
place respectively trading with it, except the two other settlements in the Straits, should 
he minutely examined article by article; the variation, increase or decrease, in each 
article ascertained, and the cause of such increase and decrease inquired into and re¬ 
ported along with any observations that occur as to apparent inconsistencies, as well as 
on the best means (as far as public arrangements are concerned) of improving the trade: 
by apparent inconsistencies is meant the re-export of goods to the places of their known 
produce; the import of goods from places to which the same are in general course of 
tiade exported, and vice rtrsd, of which instances appear in the statements, and which 
must arise from some peculiar or temporary cause. A figured statement comparative 
oi the increase and decrease in each year will not be required, as such should form the 
subject of express explanation in the body of the report. It will be seen as before, that 
tin* general statement should contain only the trade with places beyond the limits of 
Penang, Singapore, and Malacca; the reason is, that the internal trade is composed al¬ 
most entirely of the articles imported from other places, and the insertion in the general 
statement would only be a repetition and exaggeration ot the general trade. The state¬ 
ments showing the intermediate trade, though not generally of importance, are useful 
however in showing the ultimate destination of goods imported to any one, and general 
disposition of the balance, that is, the excess of import over export, and may therefore 
be continued. The import and export of specie should, ns at present, be kept distinct; 
but a separate note should be made of imports or exports of specie on account of 
Government. 

In framing tbe statements of the last year but little discretionary consideration i* 
shown. In fix dig the forms, the munis of all and only the articles which happened to 
be enumerated in the statement of the day when the form was made, were inserted in 
the alphabetical list. It was meant as a guide, not as a limitation of articles which 

it. 5 Y depend 
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depend on the trade. In the Malacca statement all the articles are unnecessarily enu¬ 
merated in the alphabetical list, although the column of some arc blauk, none having 
been exported or imported. At Penang, the list is strictly adhered to, although other 
articles appear to have been imported : for example, opposite the head of iron are in¬ 
terpolated, in the inner column, a quantity of lead, copper and tutenague, and in like 
manner arrack and giu opposite brandy; these articles should all have been inserted in 
their alphabetical places. The draft of regulation for insuring the correct registry of the 
imports and exports of the three settlements having been returned unsanctioned by the 
Honourable Court, in consequence of its containing a clause subjecting opium, the 
produce of countries other than the British territories in India, to the duty for pro¬ 
tecting the Bengal monopoly, the insertion of which has not been deemed advisable; 
the preparation and transmission of a new draft has become necessary. Should the 
provisions of that regulation appear to the resident councillor to require any alteration, 
they should submit an amended draft with any observations they may have to offer, in 
order that the draft ultimately determined on may be forwarded as soon as possible. I 
conclude this report with the expression of my hopes, that after the discussions which 
have\aken place during the year, the statements of imports and exports will be made up 
for the year ending 30th instant, in perfect form, and accompanied by a report of the 
resident councillors respectively, in the manner here pointed out. 

(Signed) R. Fum.erton. 


(Enclosure No. 2.)—MINUTE of R. Ibbrtson, Esq., dated 29th April 1830. 

I havk perused with considerable interest as well as benefit the Honourable the 
President’s report of this date, upon the trade of these settlements, not uumixed how¬ 
ever, I regret to observe, with considerable vexation at the gratuitous reflections 1 
am there subjected to. To remain altogether silent under such reproach would, I fear, 
argue a wilful acknowledgment that it was deserved, but feeling otherwise, and that 
it is unmerited, I may be excused in offeriug such observations as the attack appears to 
call for. 

In some of the President’s minutes and memorandums he will himself, I believe, admit 
having frequently denominated this island “ the seat of government,” and in conse¬ 
quence, that the establishments &c. here have ever been maintained upon a scale at 
least double those of the sister settlements in the Straits. All records and accounts 
are here collected and finally prepared for transmission to the authorities at home. 
The secretary only, when absent hence, receives his travelling expenses. The office of 
general account and audit is fixed here ; and only lately on a revision of establishments, 
in August last, were any of the forms in use at the larger governments in India ever 
dispensed with here. Heads of offices under such a system are always expected and 
required to make their own reports, and I believe the present is the first deviation that 
I have read of expressive of the contrary; 1 doubt, indeed, whether my interference 
with the heads of offices would not be considered entirely as an act of supererogation 
ou my part, and remonstrated against accordingly. They have always received their 
orders in writing from the secretary direct; anti iu regard to their very statements, 1 
observe that the individual in charge of the import and export office is expressly 
desired to furnish them, although I am, for the first time, told they should have 
emanated from myself. Since September 1824 to the present date, the Honourable 
the President, in* the aggregate, has not been absent from this island above nine or ten 
months. The resident Councillors (particularly here) have little, if any, discretionary 
power; they cannot make or amend an order tu any subordinate, ami ids interference 
even in any way might be construed into unnecessary intermeddling. My signature to 
these statements, it is also to be observed, was never within the line of my duty. But 

as 
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as the President has now expressed a hope that reports from the resident should accom¬ 
pany them in future, I can have no possible objection, however hurt I may feel at the 
manner of the request. 

(Signed) R. lummox. 


APPENDIX, 

No. 17. 

continued. 

(Enclosure No. 2.) 


(Enclosure No. 3.)—MINUTE of R. Fullerton, Esq., dated 29th April 1830. 

Tub first paragraph of my Minute of 29th April, will show that this Settlement ... 
expressly excepted from the general remarks, because it has been considered the 
seat of government. No order, that I am aware of, was ever sent to Mr. Ihbctson to 
prepare these statements, they have always been prepared at the Custom-house; but 
with the duty as done at Penaug no fault has been found. None of the remarks in the 
foregoing Minute were ever intended to apply to Mr. Ibbctson retrospectively, and they 
can only apply prospectively with reference to the now contemplated arrangement; 
and I must confess I am surprised that any Minute or observation in this caste was 
thought necessary. 

(Signed) R. Fuli.f.rton. 


(Enclosure No. 3.) 

Minute of 
it. Fullerton. Esq. ; 
29th April 1930. 


APPENDIX, No. 18. 


EXTRACT of LETTER in the Commercial Department, from the Court of Directors 
to the Governor-general in Council, dated May 30th 1832. 

Para. 31. A nkw source of supply for the market of Europe has been lately resorted 
to: some quantities of nitrate of soda have been imported iato France from South 
America, and one or two cargoes into London, and also into Liverpool. This commodity 
i* becoming an object of attention, hut our present information respecting it is limited. 
We have reason to believe that it will not answer so well as saltpetre (nitrate of potash) 
for making gunpowder, but it is equally applicable to the uses of most of the manufac¬ 
turers, and for the curcrs of provisions, and is said to afford a greater proportion of nitric 
acid than saltpetre; we send a sample of nitrate of soda in the packet, for the inspec¬ 
tion of the Hoard of Trade. 
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(1.)—MEMORIAL of Mr. C. R. Read to the Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

dated 13th July 1831. 

Shcweth, 

That on the 7th April last your memorialist petitioned the Honourable the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company for permission to export to the settlement of 
Singapore 1,000 stand of muskets with bayonets, and 300 barrels of gunpowder; and 
further to permit the trade in these articles to be carried on at Singapore, under such 
regulations as will secure the Company’s Indian interests from suffering therefrom. 


Appendix, 

No. 19 (1). 

Mr. C. R. Read’s 
Memorial 
on Export of 
Military Stores to 
Singapore. 


On the 6th of May your memorialist received an answer to such petition from the 
secretary of the Honourable Company, refusing compliance with the tenor thereof. 

Your memorialist takes leave to annex a copy of the said petition and answer thereto; 
ami as he feels convinced that at the great distance at which the settlement is situated 

u. 5 Y "2 from 
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from any of the Honourable Company’s Indian possessions, no possible harm or detri¬ 
ment can accrue to their interest, from the trade in them being permitted at Singapore, 
more than is now the case iroin the commerce carried on in them by the French and 
Americans; 

Your memorialist prays that the Honourable the Hoard of Control will take the 
subject into their consideration, and that through their interference orders may be 
transmitted to the proper authorities in India, to permit the free and uninterrupted 
trade in these articles at biugapore and the adjacent islands, including the west coast 
of Sumatra, ami at all places laying to the eastward of the Straits of Singapore, which 
limitation your memorialist conceives will effectually prevent any ill consequences to 
the interest of the Honourable East-India Company, and will enable the merchants 
of Singapore to participate in a lucrative trade which is at present monopolized by 
foreigners. 

And your memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) C. R. Read, 

- Of the Firm of A. L. Johnston & Co. 


(Enclosure No. 1.) 
Letter from 
Mr. C. R. Read 
to the Court of 
Directors; 

7th April 1H3I. 


(Enclosure No. 1.) —LETTER from Mr. C. R. Read to the Court of Directors of the 
East-lndia Company, dated 7th April 1831. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Being desirous of shipping a small quantity of arms and ammunition to Singapore, I 
take the liberty of requesting the permission of your Honourable Court to export to that 
settlement 1,000 stauil of muskets with bayonets, and300 barrels of gunpowder, in whole, 
half, or quarter barrels. 


I am perfectly aware it is contrary to the regulations laid down by your Honourable 
Court that arms and ammunition should be iu any way introduced into your Indian pos¬ 
sessions, but I beg to submit that the permission to trade in them at Singapore would 
not at all add to your insecurity, but on the contrary would enable you to check the 
introduction at any time when you might deem it advisable to do so. 

The situation of Singapore, so distant from your Indian possessions, renders it impos¬ 
sible to convey arms and ammunition from the former to the latter in native boats or 
prahus, and the exportation from Singapore in vessels bound to any part of India, might 
be prohibited, thereby confuting the trade to countries laying east of the Straits of 
Malacca, and the islands in the vicinity of the settlement. 


A considerable trade in both arms and ammunition is at present carried on by the 
French and Americans with both sides the Gulph of Siam, Cochin China, and the 
Eastern Islands, the British and Dutch only being excluded from participating therein; 
and there can be little doubt that if a trade in these articles were permitted at Singapore, 
ail foreign competitors would soon be driven from these markets, and thus the supply 
might be checked whenever the Government of India might deem it advisable, should 
they find the trade in them in those countries detrimental to your interests. 

The existing prohibition to trade in them at Singapore operates only in favour of 
.foreign nations, without curtailing the supply to the natives of the countries alluded to, 
as both French and American vessels annually visit them with cargoes, of which these 
articles form a considerable portion. 

c* • * 

Under these circumstances, I trust that your Honourable Court will see fk, not only to 
grant the permission I now solicit, but also to direct that in future the trade in these 

articles 
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articles at Singapore may be permitted, under such regulations as will insure its uot 
having any more injurious effect on your Indian interests than the trade now carried on 
by foreigners. 

I have, &c. 

C. R. Read, 

Of*the Firm of A. S. Johnston & Co. of Singapore. 


(Enclosure No. 2.)—LETTER from 1 ’ktkr Auber, Esq. to C. R. Read, Esq., dated 

East-India House, Oth May 1831. 

Sir: 

The Court of Directors of the East-India Company have considered your letter 
requesting permission to export to Singapore 1,000 stand of muskets with bayonets, 
and 300 barrels of gunpowder; requesting also that in future the trade in these articles 
at Singapore may be permitted, under such regulations as may guard the Company's 
interests; and I am commanded to inform you, that it would he contrary to the Court’s 
practice to allow military stores to be exported by individuals to any of the Company’s 
possessions in India, and that the Court must decline to depart from that practice as 
respects the particular Settlement to which you have referred. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) P. Auber, Secretary. 


(2.)—LETTER from Thomas Hyde Vilejers, Esq. to Peter Auber, Esq., dated India 

Board, lGth July 1831. 

Sir: 

The Commissioners for the Affairs of India having had under their consideration a 
Memorial from Mr. Read, of the firm of Messrs. Johnston and Co., of Singapore, 
respecting the refusal of the Court of Directors to allow the exportation to that island 
of certain military stores, have directed me to request that you will represent to the 
Court that it appears to them doubtful, on a reference to the Act 4 Geo. IV., c. SO, s. 5, 
whether the East-India Company’s license be requisite for the legal exportation of such 
articles to Singapore, and that it is therefore desirable that the opinion of the Company’s 
counsel should be taken upon this subject. The Board desire to he favoured with a 
copy of tiic opinion which Mr. Serjeant Spankic may give. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) T. Hyde Villikrs. 


(3.) —LETTER from Peter Auber, Esq. to Thomas Hyde Vim.iers, Esq., dated 

East-India House, 22d July 1831. 

Sir: • . • 

With reference to your letter of the 16th instant, I am commanded by the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company to transmit to you, for the information of the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, copy of a case submitted tj> the Company’s 
standing counsel, respecting the exportation of military stores to Singapore, together 
with a copy of his opinion thereon. # 

I am, &c. 
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(Signed) P. Auber, Secretary. 
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(4.)—COPY of a CASE for the East-India Company. 

By this Act,* which is entituled “ An Act to consolidate and amend the several laws 
now in force with respect to trade from and to places within the limits of the charter 
of the East-India Company, and to make further provisions with respect to such trade, 
and to amend an Act of the present Session of Parliament for the registering of vessels, 
so far as its relates to vessels registered in India,” it is cnactedf “That so much of the 
Act (therein recited) of 53 Geo. III., as authorizes His Majesty’s subjects to carry on 
trade and traffic to and front the ports and places within the limits of the said Company’s 
charter, with all the provisions, restrictions, and limitations in the same Act contained 
for the regulation of such trade, and for the disposition, in the United Kingdom, of all 
articles manufactured of silk, hair or cotton, wool or any mixture thereof, imported 
under the authority of the said last-mentioned Act, from any port or place within the 
limits of the said Company’s charter; and that the whole of the Acts (therein recited) 
passed in the 54th, 55th, 57th, and 59th years of the reign of his then late Majesty, and 
ihe said Act passed in the 2d year of the reign of his then present Majesty be repealed, 
except as to such voyages and adventures us should have been actually commenced 
under the authority of the same Acts, or any of them ; and except as to any suits or 
actions commenced or then depending relative to the provisions thereby repealed, or 
any of them 

Provided}: “ That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to carry any military 
stores to any place upon the continent of Asia, between the river Indus and the town 
of Malacca or the peninsula of Malacca inclusive, or to the said Company’s factory at 
Bencoolen in the island of Sumatra, or its dependencies, save only the said United Com¬ 
pany, or such as shall obtain their special leave and license in writing, or a special leave 
and license in writing under their authority, for that purpose.” 

By this Act,§ which is intituled “ An Act for transferring to the East-India Company 
certain possessions newly acquired in the East-Indies, and for authorizing the removal of 
convicts from Sumatra,” alter reciting the Act of the 53d Geo. HI., c. 135, and reciting 
that the island of Singapore in the East-Indies had, since the passing of the said Act, been 
occupied by the said United Company; and reciting, that by a treaty concluded between 
His Majesty and the King of the Netherlands, on the l/th (lay of March 1824, the King 
of the Netherlands had agreed that all his establishments on the continent of India, aiid 
also the town and fort of Malacca and its dependencies, should be eeded to His Ma¬ 
jesty ; and it was by the said treaty further stipulated, that the factory of Bencoolen 
uud all the English possessions in Sumatra should be ceded to His Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands: it is enacted, “ That the said island of Singapore, and also all the co¬ 
lonies, possessions, and establishments ceded to His Majesty by the said treaty, shall be 
transferred to the United Compauy of Merchants of England trading to the East-Indies, 
aud holden by the said Company in such and the same manner to all intents, effects, 
constructions, and purposes whatsoever, and subject to the same authorities, restric¬ 
tions, and provisions as the factory of Bencoolen, and the possessions in the island of 
Sumatra, were vested in and holden by the said Company immediately before the con¬ 
clusion of the said treaty.” 

On the 7th April last the following application was made to the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company. 

[Vide preceding letter from Mr. C. R. Read to the Court of Directors, dated 7th April 
1831.] 

t In reply to the above application the Court of Directors, on the 6th May 1831, in¬ 
formed Mr. Read/ that “ it would be contrary to the Court’s practice to allow military 

, stores 


4 Ceo. IV., c. 80. 


t See. I. 

5 5 Geo. IV., c. 108, sec. 


t Sec. 5. 
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stores to be exported by individuals to any of the Company's possessions in India ; and 
that the Court must decline to depart from that practice, as respects the particular Set¬ 
tlement to which he has referred.” 

It appears that Mr. Read subsequently laid a memorial before the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the Adairs of India on the subject of his application ; the Court of Directors 
having received the following communication from the Board. 

[Vide preceding letter from Mr. Villiers to Mr. Aubcr, dated 16th July 1831.] 

Your opinion is therefore requested, “ Whether any person may lawfully export from 
Great Britain to the island of Singapore any military stores, without the special leave 
or license in writing of the East-India Company t” 

The 4th Geo. IV., c. 80, s. 5, by itself does not impose any prohibition as to the ex¬ 
portation of military stores from Great Britain t.o Singapore, nor require any license 
irom the East-India Company. 

It appears to me, however, that the 6th Geo. IV., c. 108, s. 1, intended that the system 
of regulation applicable to the factory of Bencoolen, &c. should be extended to Singa¬ 
pore, and the possessions, &c. ceded by the King of the Netherlands, as fully as "if the 
whole detail had been enumerated. The words are sufficiently comprehensive to em¬ 
brace every kind of authority, restriction, and provision under which the factory of 
Bencoolen was held by the Company. The title, the authorities, the restrictions, the 
provisions, as they existed in the old establishment, accompany the exchange, and, as 
usually happens in exchange, are declared to attach upon the exchanged and substituted 
possessions. It is enacted, “ That the said island of Singapore, and also all the colonies, 
possessions, and establishments ceded to His Majesty by the said treaty, shall be trans¬ 
ferred to the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the. East-Indies, and 
holdeii by the said Company in such and the same manner, to all intents, effects, con¬ 
structions, and purposes whatsoever, and subject to the same authorities, restrictions, 
and provisions as the factory of Bencoolen, and the possessions in the island of Sumatra, 
were vested in and bulden by the said Company immediately before the conclusion of the 
said treaty.” 

It is clear that military stores could not have been exported front Great Britain to the 
factory at Bencoolen in the island of Sumatra, or its dependencies, without a license 
from the Company, as provided by 4 Geo. IV. c. 80, s. 6; and I am therefore of opi¬ 
nion, that under the operation of the 5 Geo. IV. c. 108, s. 1, applying the regulations 
of 4 Geo. IV. c. 80, s. 6, by substitution to Singapore, no person can lawfully export 
from Great Britain to the island of Singapore any military stores, without the leave or 
license, in writing, of the East-India Company. 

Temple, 19th July 1831. (Signed) R. Spankie. 


(5.)—LETTER from T. Hydk Vii.mkrs, Esq. to P. Aurkr, Esq. dated India Board, 

July 30th 1831. 

0 


Sir : 


l have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d instant, transmitting the 
opinion of Mr. Serjeant Spankie with respect to the exportation of military stores to 
Singapore. 

Without calling in question that opiuinn, I am directed to observe, tbpt it by no means, 
follows neeessariiy that the objections of u political nature which are taken to the ex¬ 
port of arms to the continent of Induij should also extend to their exportation to Singa¬ 
pore. The Commissioners for the Afluirs of India have therefore desired me to request 
that you will move the Court of Directors to take into their consideration, whether, in a 
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commercial point of view, it would not be well to comply with the request of Mr. 
Read, to be allowed to participate in a trade which it appears is already carried on by 
foreigners, 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) T. Hvdb Villiers. 


(6.) —LETTER from William Carter, Esq. to T. Hyde Villiers,E sq. dated East-India 

House, 1st September 1831. 

Sir: 

Tub Court of Directors of the East-India Company have considered your letter dated 
30th July last, acknowieding the receipt of Mr. Auber’s letter of the 22d of that month; 
and copy of the opinion of Mr. Serjeant Spankic, with respect to the exportation of niili- 
tary stores to Singapore, and submitting to the Court whether, in a commercial point of 
view, it would not be well to comply with the request of Mr. Read, to participate in a 
trade which it appears is already carried on by foreigners. 

In deciding upon the request of Mr. Read, and upon other applications to the same 
effect, the Court were influenced by considerations of a political nature; but having re¬ 
viewed all the circumstances of the case, and being of opinion that it is impracticable to 
prevent the introduction of military stores into Singapore whilst the tiade in those 
articles is carried on by foreigners, and that in a commercial point of view there are no 
objections to allowing British subjects to participate in that trade, the Court have been 
induced to comply with the application of Mr. Read, who has been informed accordingly. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) William Carter, 

Assistant Secretary. 


APPENDIX, No. 20. 


EXTRACT of a LETTER from Dr. Wallick to H. St. Gkor«;r Tccxkr, Esq., dated 
8, Turnham-green Terrace, 12th October 18*28. 


With regard to the article of tobacco, 1 have not the slightest doubt that the very best 
sorts might be grown in India, provided properly qualified lands were appropriated to 
their cultivation ; and above all, if the proper inode of reaping and preparing the leaves 
were to be adopted. The kind grown at Belda is inferior probably to none in the 
world, and 1 know that the late Mr. CI os, of Bliaipiulpore, used to rear the Hnvannah 
kind with very great success, some eight or ten years ago. 1 have brought musters with 
me for the India House of the Martaban species, which is the one exclusively used in the 
Iiurmah territories, and may, perhaps, be approved of in London. It is susceptible, 
however, of much amelioration. 

That there is a sort of cotton, the produce of the West Indies, rather of Barbadoes, 
which has been cultivated with complete success in the Company’s territories, 1 can assert 
with confidence, because I am in possession of an extract of a general commercial letter 
from the Court, transmitted to me officially from the Board of Trade at Calcutta, in 
which it is pronounced equal if not superior to any kind procurable in the London 
market. I cultivated it in the garden at Tittyghcer (near Borrackporc) during several 
) cars, in which that establishment continued attached to the botanic garden at Calcutta. 
This fact, if unknown to you, will 1 have no doubt prove gratifying; more especially 
"•hen 1 venture to assure you that, in my humble opinion, it is the inferiority of the ma¬ 
chinery employed by the natives for .cleaning the wool from the seed which has hitherto 

most 
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most effectually stood in the way of the Indian sorts competing successfully with those 
that are imported from the Western hemisphere. 

Believe me, dear Sir, the man does not live who desires to speak with greater caution 
on matters connected with the agricultural capabilities of any country than 1 do. It will 
not answer to theorize on such occasions; ami people who, sitting snugly within the otiitm 
of their learned study, pretend to dictate as to what must and ought to grow ami prosper 
in distant countries, because, as they commonly reason, soil, climate, latitude, &c. appear 
to be in some as in others, arc in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred wofully mistaken 
in the end. Nature is bountiful and profuse iu her gifts, but she will not, do what wc 
may, be dragooned into the rank and file of our European polished sciences. If, there¬ 
fore, it should appear to you that I am perhaps too sanguine in respect to what I have 
mentioned on the subject of cotton and tobacco, as articles of high improvement in the 
Company's territories, I beg you will take it for granted that experience, and not theory , 
is the ground on which I have proceeded. 

May I be permitted to ask if you are aware of the new and very important article of 
cultivation that has within these six years been brought into the field in Bengal—^offee ? 
I can speak with much confidence ou this point; for, under the specific leave of the 
Supreme Government, 1 led the way as a coffee planter iu 1822, and in compliance with 
my application, a most liberal and hitherto I believe unique priiilege was granted iu 1824 
to all those engaged in that particular branch of industry—permission to hold extensive 
tracts of land in their own names on long leases. This subject is of very deep interest, 
and ought, for the honour and credit of the Company, to be made widely known, because 
I find that people arc utterly unacquainted with the fact. Will any one, alter it shall 
have been made known, presume to deny that every facility aud advantage is readily and 
munificently granted, on a fair and proper representation being made to the lawful 
authorities, to all persons who may wish to invest their capital in India on subjects of 
agricultural speculation P 

While at Glasgow I ascertained that a set of spinning and weaving machinery, worked 
by steam, had been sent out to Bengal, under charge of properly-instructed people. 
Tins l had heard reported before, but I would not credit the thing. What extraordinary 
revolutions may wc not expect to be effected in cotton fabrics from that source alone ! 
But again this proneness to doubt comes over me : are wc quite positive that European 
machines, European minute attention to saving of time and manual labour, may not 
powerfully counteract the well-known durability of our Indian routine-made stuffs ? 
The Nipal paper, so valuable for its durability, being absolute proof against insects, nay, 
against the white ant even, which devours every thing that is or has been organic (pro¬ 
vided it be not fossil), loses all its virtue as soon as it is produced by means of European 
paper mills, and blauched by European art. I much fear that Indian muslins and yarns 
will lose their proverbial durability in proportion as they are too much meddled with by 
European hands. 


APPENDIX, No. 21. 


OBSERVATIONS on the Cultivation of the Tea Plant, for Commercial Purposes, 
in the mountainous part of Hindostan. Drawn up at the desire of the liight Honour¬ 
able Charles Grant, President of the Board ot Control for Indian Affairs, by Dr. 
Wallich. 

• • 

It has been usual to look upon the tea plant in the light of one of those vegetable pro¬ 
ductions of which the natural growth is limited within narrow geographical boundaries, 
and to imagine that, .like the nutmeg’tbe clove, the cinnamon, camphor, and other trees 
of extensive commercial importance, its native country occupies but a small and confined 
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spot on the surface of the globe. Without entering in this place into any unprofitable 
discussion as to its probable origin in one particular spot in China or Japan, it may be 
fairly assumed that the tea plant has, from time immemorial, continued the very reverse 
of being circumscribed or local in the geographical extent of its distribution, inasmuch as 
it grows wild, or at least in a perfectly naturalized state, and maintaining all the proper- 
lies of the genuine plant, on a vast space, comprising not less than 30 degrees of latitude 
and 3b degrees of longitude. But although the shrub is thus widely dispersed, although 
it is found within the tropics as far south as the 17th degree of north latitude, in Cochin 
China, and beyond the equatorial regions so far north as 45 degrees in Japan, it will bo 
proper on this occasion to consider the plant only with reference to its existence in China, 
since it is the commodity as obtained exclusively from thence which forms the bisis of the 
present inquiry. By far the most important cultivation of the plant is carried on in the 
provinces of the Chinese empire situated between the 27th and 30th parallels of north 
latitude, where the black teas are almost entirely produced ; but it is also reared in vast 
quantities to the south, nearly as far as the sea-shore of Canton, and to the north as far as 
40 degrees, in the mountainous regions beyond Pekin. 

There is a remarkable circumstance, connected with this part of my subject, which is 
deserving of attention. Unlike a great many other objects of great agricultural interest 
or general utility, the botanical genus to which the shrub yielding the tea leaf belongs 
consists of no more than one single species; and the small natural group to which it ap¬ 
pertains comprises only one other genus, namely the Camellia. This genus, together with 
its near ally the tea shrub, belong exclusively to the eastern hemisphere: it consists of 
several species, which have been lound wild in Japan, China, Cochin China, in Nipal, and 
on the mountains bordering on the north-east frontiers of Bengal. Neither of these two 
genera have ever been met with in any part of the western hemisphere. 

With respect to the natural character of the tea plant, it is altogether foreign to my 
plan to enter into any great detail. It is a hardy evergreen shrub, attaining a man- 
height, easily raised from seeds, and multiplied by cuttings or layers. It endures the 
vicissitudes of widely different foreign climates so well, that it has been ascertained by 
experience it will grow luxuriantly within the Tropics; and even in this country it will 
bear the winter in sheltered situations in Devonshire and Cornwall, although it rarely 
blossoms except in the stove or conservatory. It requires but little care during its tendcrage, 
except what is called for by the perishable nature of its seeds, on account of their oilineos, 
and by tho ordinary precautions of manuring and protection of the young plant. Few 
plants arc more indiscriminate in their localities of soil and climate, for it is cultivated oil 
comparatively low and depressed situations, as well as on the brows of rugged hills. The 
plant, generally speaking, is contented with a gravelly or sandy soil, mixed with a scanty 
proportion of vegetable mould; but it delights most in shady declivities of hills, in moist 
vallics and the hanks of rivers; situations which are peculiarly favourable to the luxu¬ 
riant growth of the superior sorts of teas, being temperate and mild in their alternations of 
heat and cold and other atmospherical changes, exposed to the sun of a genial summer 
during one half of the year, and sheltered from intense degrees of frost and snow during 
winter. It may therefore be safely assumed that the shrub is cultivated to the greatest 
advantage in a temperate climate, where the thermometer ranges between 30® and 80°, 
where the heat in the summer season is never scorching or dry for any length of time, and 
where the winter is not marked by any very severe frost or snow. 

The introduction of so valuable a plant into countries foreign tr. its own must always 
have been an object of anxious solicitude ; and we find accordingly that various attempts 
have been made to accomplish it. The ultimate results, however, have always been 
.extremely unsatisfactory, owing to circumstances which could have produced no other 
consequences, and which, as will be presently seen, have entirely vitiated every practical 
inference to be deduced from the experiments themselves. The shrub hasjndeed become 
naturalized in several remote and dissimilar countries; but the quality of its produce has 
invariably proved greatly deteriorated, or altogether changed from that of the parent 

plant. 
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plant. Before I proceed to give some particulars of the experiments that have been made, 
it may be proper to premise a few observations on the conditions which ought at all times 
to regulate our attempts at naturalizing, for any useful purposes, the vegetable produc¬ 
tions of one country in another. 

An exact conformity of soil and atmospheric phenomena constitute the obvious data 
by wliich we are to be guided on such occasions. But since it does not often happen 
that accurate or sulhe.ient information can be obtained upon those points in remote parts 
of the world, we must have recourse to the general laws that have been found to prevail 
in the distribution of heat and the other conditions of the atmosphere, with regard to 
latitude and other well-known circumstances; and u judgment has to be formed from 
a calculation of probabilities, instead of from a comparison of exact data. In all cases 
where a favourable combination of both the direct and the collateral arguments forms 
the basis of an agricultural undertaking ol" this nature, the result of it cannot fail to be 
successful. 

The first point which must be ascertained is, how far the countries are likely to corre¬ 
spond in the degree of their temperature. The probability of a conformity in this 
respect may, as a general rule, be judged of by the agreement or disagreement of their 
latitudes, provided the countries in question are both situated in the same hemisphere ; for 
although latitude does not go along with temperature, if we compare the eastern with 
the western hefnispbere, the lifter being generally colder than the former on the '•nine 
parallels, both south and north of the equator, the mean temperature of 40° north lati¬ 
tude in the old world being 05°, while in the new world it is only 51°, and that of the 
Mauritius in 20° IV south latitude, being £0 T, while that of Bin Janeiro in 20° 51V 
south latitude is only 71° IV, yet in the same hemisphere the isothermal lines (or imagi¬ 
nary lines connecting places in which the mean temperature of the year is the same) 
do nearly accord with the parallels of latitude, with a few exceptions This, however, 
is very much regulated by the geological formation of a given country : mountainous 
districts being much colder than low, flat regions, situated to the northward of them. 
It has been calculated that in the tropical countries the decrement of caloric, as we 
ascend in the atmosphere, is equal to 1° north latitude for every 3iXi feet of vertical 
elevation,-so that the temperature of land 4,512 feet above the level of the sea, in 10° 
north latitude, would approximate that of open, flat countries on a level with the sea 
in 22° north latitude : but beyond the tropics, in Europe at least, it is supposed that 
the reduction of temperature is nearly equal to 1° north latitude for every 540 feet of 
perpendicular height. 

But as vegetation is less influenced by the mean temperature of the year than by the 
beat of summer and winter taken separately, it often happens that corresponding mean 
temperature will not prove a sullieiently accurate guide to forming an opinion upon 
acclimating; for a plant produced in a country with an exceedingly high temperature 
in the summer may be able to bear very severe cold in winter, and yet when tran-ferred 
to a country where the mean temperature of the year is higher, but in which the winters 
arc milder and the summers cool, may be found incapable of being cultivated, lienee 
our second inquiry should be directed to the mean temperature of summer and winter, 
considered respectively of the countries whose productions it, is wished to assimilate. 

A third condition necessary to render success probable is an identity of the atmosphere 
in regard to humidity, pressure, prevailing winds, &e. Unfortunately the state of our 
meteorological knowledge is in general not such as to furnish us with exact information 
on all these points, and therefore the only other method of judging that is open to us 
consists in a comparison of the floras of the two given countries. If.it should appear* 
that there is an identity, or a considerable similarity in their vegetable productions, it is 
probable that any plant taken from one will thrive in the other; and in proportion as 
the vegetation of the two countries differs, docs the probability diminish of any useful 
object being attained by endeavouring to exchange their species. 
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A very slight acquaintance with the character of the countries where the attempts 
were made to introduce the cultivation of the tea plant, is sufficient to account for the 
total failure of them. At Penang, the late Mr. Brown, misled by the unconnected fact 
that the shrub stood well the climate of the island, conceived the project of cultivating 
it on an extensive scale as a commercial speculation. He according established a large 
tea plantation at Glugor, and even took pains to procure several Chinese from Canton 
on purpose to superintend the undertaking. Upon the whole the plants grew remark¬ 
ably well; but when the period arrived for commencing to reap the harvest of all the 
labour, time, and expense that had been incurred, the quality of the produce was found 
of a very inferior description, and the infusion of the leaf had moreover acquired the 
very appalling property of a nauseating, and even slightly emetic drug ; as if the identical 
variety possessing this effect, which the Jesuit missionaries pretend does exist in certain 
parts of the Chinese empire, had unfortunately found its way into Penang, and become 
the parent stock of Mr. Brown’s plantation. However, if we recollect that Prince of 
Wales’ Island is situated between 5° and 6° north of the equator, that its highest hill 
does not exceed 2,500 feet iu elevation, that in short every feature of the climate is 
tropical, we cannot be surprised at the result of the attempt; and it is hardly necessary 
to add, that all further idea of cultivating the plant for the sake of its leaf has been long 
abandoned iu that quarter. 

In Java similar trials, made under very similar circumstances, have proved equally 
fruitless, and have in consequence been given up. 1 am # informed that no better success 
has attended some experiments which were made many years since by the Dutch 
Government iu the southern parts of Ceylon. 

About twenty years ago the cultivation of the tea plant was commenced on a large 
scale at Hio Janeiro, and as far as concerns the naturalization of the shrub a certain 
degree of success attended the measure; but the produce proved to be so bad in its 
flavour, that the plantation has of late been nearly relinquished. I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining a sample of tea produced in the Brazils ; in appearance it resem¬ 
bled the finer sort of green tea, but the taste of the infusion was exceedingly bad, and 
unlike that of the common article. It is needless to dwell on the cause of the failure in 
this instance. 


From what has been advanced in speaking of the general rules that are to be observed 
iu all our endeavours to naturalize the plants of foreign and distant climates, it is obvious 
that we cannot expect to succeed unless we pay strict attention to those laws of nature 
in the distribution of the plants on the surface of the earth, which have been traced by 
the labours of some of the first naturalists and agriculturists ; and on the other hand, it 
must be allowed that vague and unsatisfactory experiments, such as those were which 
have been enumerated above, ought not to have any weight in the solution of the 
problem—whether the tea plant admits of being advantageously cultivated in foreign 
countries for commercial or agricultural purposes. The time has arrived when this 
question has assumed a more than ordinary degree of interest; and there exist terri¬ 
tories within the British dominions in the East-Indies, agreeing so perfectly with those 
of the tea provinces, that no doubt can be entertained of their being capable of pro¬ 
ducing tea equal to the best kinds ever obtained from China; unless, indeed, it should 
be contended, that the plant differs from all others on a point in which the whole vege¬ 
table kingdom has been found to agree, and that it forms an exception to one of the 
most beautiful laws of nature. - * 

The provinces of Kamaon, Gurnal, and Sirmorc, contain situations corresponding 
entirely with what we know of those of China and Japan, in which the cultivation of the 
tea shrub is carried on to the greatest extent and perfection, not only in the characters 
of soil and climate, but likewise in all the collateral conditions of naturalization pointed 
out in a preceding part of this Report. They constitute the western and northern 
corner of Hindustan, and are subordinate to the Presidency of Bengal, being situated 
within 28° and 31° north latitude, and 76° and 81° west longitude, and extending from 
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(he plains of the adjoining provinces to beyond the snowy mountains. In regard to cli¬ 
mate and elevation, they are extremely diversified, possessing all degrees of temperature, 
from the scorching heat of a tropical sun or the temperate atmosphere of the tea pro¬ 
vinces, to the severe winter of Chinese Tartary and the eternal snow of the Himalaya, 
with all the intermediate gradations; and rising from the level almost of the sea to the 
height of the loftiest peaks in the world. They are watered by the Sutlej and the 
Ganges, and by the countless tributary streams of both these rivers, and finally they 
possess every variety of soil. To all these advantages must be added the very striking 
aud almost exclusive similarity of their general flora with that of China and Japan, 
amounting to absolute identity of species in some instances, and close similarity in many 
others. I have already had occasion to observe that a species of camellia grows wild in 
Nipal, and in publishing an account of it in 1818,1 noticed that a tea shrub was thriving 
vigorously in a garden at Katmandu, ten feet in height, and producing plentiful flowers 
aud fruits during the last four months of the year. During my visit to that capital some 
years afterwards I saw the shrub, and I ascertained that the seeds of it had been brought 
from Pekin by the return of one of the triennial embassies which are sent to China by 
the Goorka government. . 

If we take all these concurring circumstances into due consideration, we may surely 
entertain sanguine hopes that, under a well-directed management, the tea plant may at 
no distant period he made au object of extensive cultivation in the Honourable East- 
India Company's dominions, and that wc shall not long continue dependent on the will 
and caprice of a despotic nation for the supply of ouc of the greatest comforts and luxu¬ 
ries of civilized life. 

Londou, 3d February 1832. 


APPENDIX, No. 22. 

EXTRACT from Sir John Malcolm’s General Minute of 30th November 1830, 
on his Administration of the Bombay Government. 

191. This despatch of the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 18th February 
1829 having called the attention of this Government to the importance of improving the 
quality of cotton grown in India, and having suggested, with tins object in view, that an 
experimental plantation should he established at the expense of Government, l recorded 
my opinion* as to the mode in which the instruction of the Honourable Court on this 
head should be carried into execution. 

192. In the despatch of the Court it is observed, that their attention lias been directed 
in a special manner to this subject, and to look to India for the means of rendering 
Great Britain independent of foreign countries for a considerable portion of raw mate¬ 
rial, upon which her most valuable manufactories depend. But it is not as relates to 
England alone that this country is one of paramount interest. Cotton is the staple pro¬ 
duce of some of our most valuable districts, to the improvement of which we must look 
in a great degree for any addition to the agricultural resources of our possessions, and 
consequently to any increase of the public revenue. 

193. Iu execution of the measure proposed by me, a farm of 200 acres in extent was 
established in tiie vicinity of Broach, aud was placed under the management of Mr. 
Finney, a gentleman who bad been brought to my notice as being, from residence and. 
occupation in an indigo plantation in Bengal, well qualified to superintend a farm. An 
allowance of 500 rupees per mensem, and 40 rupees for house-rent, was granted to Mr. 
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Finney, and he was placed in correspondence with and under the general control of the 
collector of the districts in which the farms are situated, lie was furnished, also, with 
instructions founded on the information and observation contained in the Court’s des¬ 
patch, and also several important suggestions from Mr. Homer. 

191. In further attention to the objects of the Court’s despatch, several farms in the 
Southern Maliratta country and the Deccan were entrusted to Dr. Lush, the super¬ 
intendent of the Botanical Garden at Daporec, who was likewise authorized to carry into 
execution a plan suggested by himself for introducing the cultivation of the Bourbon 
cotton into the garden of Daporce. 

19.). Under the impression that the scientific knowledge of Dr. Lush might be 
rendered further instrumental in promoting the success of the proposed experiment, 
he u as directed to establish a correspondence with the collectors and with Mr. Finney, 
on all points connected with the process of culture, supplying each other with 
teed- - , No. &c. 

19(i. With reference to the last paragraph of the Honourable Court’s despatch, and 
with reference also to what had recently been done in Bengal, and to the benefits to be 
expected from the application of skill and capital to the improvement of the soil, letters 
were sent to all the principal houses of agency, announcing to the members of them 
that, both for the establishment of cotton plantations ami for the purpose of raising 
indigo, or any other particular kind of produce, Europeans would be allowed to hold 
land on leasehold tenure. Almost exclusively occupied as the small European community 
of this presidency is with mercantile transactions, it is probable that few of its present 
members will he desirous of embarking in agricultural speculations; but still I con¬ 
sidered it advisable that they should Know that Government is not averse to their under¬ 
taking them. 

19/. A sugar-mill has been erected at Bassem, to which Government has given every 
support, ami I cannot doubt but the example of Mr. Surgard, to whom it belongs, will 
stimulate many to follow his example. 

198. The success with which the culture of silk has been introduced in the Deccan 
will be seen in tny minutes.* Several Italians, particularly Mr. Multo, have shown a 
zealous skill which has met with the most liberal eucouragement; and natives of capital 
have come forward to support speculations which they perceive must be attended with 
success, f 

199. Mr. Graham, the civil surgeon at Alunedmiggur, has had a lease for fifteen years 
of several hundred acres of ground granted him, which, from being capable oi easy 
irrigation, is most favourable to the plantation of mulberries, with which he has filled 
it. From his science, the money he embarks, and the ready sale there is for the pro¬ 
duce in the flourishing town of Ahincdnuggur, there can be little doubt of his success, 
and wealthy native.' will by that be stimulated to imitate his example. Mr. Owen, the 
surgeon at Seroor, has commenced to manufacture upon a more limited scale; but the 
growth of his mulberries, and the firmness of the soil and climate of that place, are 
most favourable to the object; but this appears the case with many [tarts of the Deccan 
and the Southern Maliratta country. At the gaol of Poonah, as well as that of Dlmrwar, 
excellent silk is produced, and in the latter eollcctoratc several natives have established 
manufactories upon a small scale ; but the demand there is for this produce shows that 
the speculation is profitable, and is only prevented from being extruded by the poverty 
of the inhabitants, and the want of enterprize, or perhaps of credit. As, however, the 
fact seems perfectly established that the silk produced in this country and in the Deccan 

will 


• Vide Minute.*, August, No. 30; October, No. JO; October, No. <28. 

t ''iii.ibjec, ii respectable Parsec inhabitant of Poona, having tailt some public works, und-u’dvanred upwards oi 
1,300 i upees in joining Mr. Mutli’s silk mamiluctory, has been raised to the third elass, an honour which, as elevating 
him in the community, he highly prizes. 
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will soon, with proper encouragement, drive both the China and the Persian out of the 
market; and as the consumption of this article will be great when the interior of the 
southern parts of the peninsula can be supplied with siiks produced in our provinces, 
it is worthy of the most serious attention of Government. The opinion of the principal 
collector at Dharwar should be required as to the degree of encouragement he deems 
necessary to promote this object. If mv information is correct (and it is derived from a 
source on which I have every reliance *), the attainment of this object will be secured 
by a lease for nine or ten years, on liberal terms, of grounds favourable for mulberries, 
and a moderate advance of money in the first, instance to men of respectability, who have 
proved their knowledge of the culture and manufacture of silks. I must add, that it is 
only by the introduction of produce like silk, by our improvement of the staple of cotton, 
and the success of our recent efforts to make and refine sugar, that can restore heart to 
many of onr districts, and maintain our territorial resources. 

200. The machinery in England has greatly lessened manufactures in cotton cloths, 
commerce is languid, and a state of internal peace prevents employment of men, as well 
as extra demand. From this combination of causes the population lias become almost 
wholly agricultural, and the supply ot grain (which is tlie principal produce) sb far 
exceeds "the consumption, that there has been a glut in the market for the last two or 
three years in this quarter of India. To that cause is chiefly ascribed the alarming 
failure of our territorial revenue last year, which exceeded thirty lacs of rupees. The 
accounts of the collectors have not beeu received for this year, but I am led to hope the 
deficit will not be above half as much as it was in 1829. Still it is only by encouraging 
richer produce, such as that to which l have alluded, and other articles besides grain, 
reviving commerce, and inducing men of wealtli and enterprise to remain or settle in 
the interior, that we can give heart to the country, and enable it to pay its revenue. 
There is no want either of talent or spirit among the native population subject to our 
rule and control to accomplish this object; hut it requires to he drawn forth; and to 
effect this it is necessary to exert all the activity, energy, and enlarged policy of a govern¬ 
ment which understands how to combine its own prosperity with that of the community 
subject to its authority. 
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RESOLUTIONS ok LONDON MERCHANTS, 1830. 

At a Meeting of the Merchants and Agents in London, connected with the Trade of the 
East-Indies, held at the Office of the East-lndia Trade Committee, Broad-street, on 
Tuesday, March 2d 1830, 


Ai-I'E.VIIIX, 

No. 23. 

Ill-solutions of 
London 

Merchants, 1830 


Richard Campbell Hazett, Esq. in the Chair. 

The Report of the Committee, appointed at a previous Meeting, consisting of the 
following Gentlemen,—Edward Fletcher, Esq., David Clark, Esq., William Crawford, 
Esq., G. G.dcH. Larpent, Esq., and James Mackillop, Esq., having been read and 
discussed. 

It was Resolved hniinimously, 

1st.—That the time has arrived when it has become advisable that the opinions aud 
views entertained by the East-lndia Merchants and Agents resident in Loudon, in rela¬ 
tion to the inquiries now pending in both Houses of Parliament, as connected with a ' 
renewal of the Charter to the East-lndia Company, should be publicly declared. 

• 2d.—That 


* I derived my information from Mr. Stevenson, late sub-collector at Dharwar. 
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2d.—That it is the opinion of this Meeting, from the experience obtained since the 
opening of the Trade to the East-Indies, by the 53d Geo. III. and subsequent Acts, that 
the manufacturing, shipping, and commercial interests of the United Kingdom have de¬ 
rived very important advantages therefrom. 

3d.—That this Meeting confidently relies that, in any renewal of the Charter to the 
East-lndia Company, due provision will be made to allow such free intercourse of British 
subjects with India, and to give to them such right of settling therein, as shall (consist¬ 
ently with the security of the British Government and the welfare of the Native 
population) be best calculated to promote the full development of the internal resources 
of that country, and, by the application of British skill and capital, improve its various 
products, especially those of sugar, cotton, silk, and tobacco: these being the principal 
means by which, in the opinion of this Meeting, a further extension of the valuable 
trade with India, now obstructed by the difficulty of obtaining returns, may be 
facilitated. 

4th.—That, advertiug to the fact of the Government of India having recently im¬ 
posed a heavy and most vexatious burden on the commerce of that country, through 
the operation of the “ Stamp Regulation,” it is, in the opinion of this Meeting, due to 
the commercial interests of India that the trade should be at once relieved from that 
regulation, and protected against the imposition of any tax whatever by the local go¬ 
vernment without a fair opportunity being afforded to all parties affected thereby of 
canvassing its merits and provisions, and of submitting to the Government such objec¬ 
tions as they may entertain to the measure previously to its acquiring the force of law. 

5th.—That it is the opinion of this Meeting, and is supported by the personal expe¬ 
rience of many of the members now present, that commercial dealings on the part of 
the Government of India, whether as merchants or manufacturers, arc destructive of 
fair competition, and are in consequence calculated rather to depress than excite com¬ 
mercial enterprize through the countries subject to their dominion. It is therefore 
most important to the mercantile prosperity of India that the government of that country 
should be entirely restricted from all commercial dealings, save and except in reference 
to the export trade from India to Europe it be absolutely necessary to buy produce in 
open market, for the purpose of remittance in aid of the territorial demands on the 
London treasury, when no other means of supply can be obtained. 

6th.—Whilst this Meeting expresses this opinion as to the bounds which should be'set 
to the commercial interference of the Government of India, it desires to be distinctly 
understood not to uphold the usefulness or necessity of even such limited transactions, 
believing, as it does, that the condition of India will, under a free and opeu competition 
of commerce, afford further proof to the experience furnished by all other countries in 
the world, that the work of remittance can be best performed by means of the in¬ 
dustry, intelligence, and economy of merchants individually interested in the result of 
their undertakings. 

7th.—That this Meeting refrains, at this time, from making any declaration on the 
important question of the monopoly in the supply of tea to this country now vested in 
the East-lndia Company, because, in the opinion of this Meeting, that subject is inter¬ 
woven with various other considerations, beside those purely commercial, which render 
a full investigation indispensably necessary, for establishing a fair and just decision as to 
the course which it may be wise to pursue in furtherance of the pouimon interests of 
our country. 

8th.—But, pending the consideration which is now giving to this most important subject, 

. this Meeting cannot withhold the expression of its opinion that the interests of British 
merchants, ship-owners, and manufacturers, ought not to be any longer disregarded in 
relation to the commerce of China; nor the expression of its hope, that merchants of this 
country shall be no longer excluded from the exercise of their skill and the employment 
of their capital in a lucrative branch of the commerce of the world open to all other 

nations 
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nations of Europe and America, whilst the exclusion of the private merchants of the 
United Kingdom has, without producing any corresponding benefit to the East-lndia 
Company, had the direct effect of checking the general commerce of the country, and 
narrowing the consumption of its manufactures. 

It was further Resolved, 

That the foregoing Resolutions be embodied in petitions to the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment respectively; and that the same be prepared for presentation with as little delay as 
possible. 

, R. C. Bazett, Chairman. 


APPENDI X,N o. 24. 

CONSIDERATIONS relative to the applicability of Canals and Rail-roads to India. 

1. Tiie first point to be ascertained is the expense of constructing such works. • 

2. The returns which they would make. 

3. The difficulties that might be expected, considering the present state of the arts in 
that country; and, 

4. It inay be considered what particular lines there are in which such works would be 
most likely to be beneficial. These remarks will apply only to the Madras Presidency. 

We may arrive at a pretty correct conclusion as to the expense of such works in India, 
by ascertaining their expense in England, and making allowance for the different price of 
labour, &c. It has been found, taking the average of a vast number of works that have 
been already executed, that double rail-roads cost about £5,000 a mile. Of this sum 
about one-third is for the purchase of land, for fencings, tor parliamentary and law pro¬ 
ceedings, and other things which would either not occur at ail in India, or would cause 
very little expense; the remaining £3,300 may be divided into two portions, viz. the price 
of the rails and the expense of cutting, embanking, bridges, laying the rails, &c.; the 
former in a double railway is about £1,500 (viz. 7,040 yards lineal of iron rail, 401bs. to 
the yard, at £12 per ton), leaving the sum of £*1,800 for the latter; as however these rails 
are calculated for bearing waggons of six or eight tons, we should allow a less weight for 
rails intended for India, where it could not be necessary to use such large conveyances; and 
as, from the probable smallness of the traffic, a single rail-road would he sufficient, the cal¬ 
culation would be 3,520 lineal yards of rail,241bs. to the yard, at £12 per ton, £450; and 
allowing for passing places, £500, per mile, the price of the rails in England, which, 
allowing for tne difference of exchange, freight, landing, &c. would amount at Madras to 
7,500 rupees; or, omitting freight, as they might be carried out in the Company’s ships 
as ballast, 6,500 rupees. For the remaining £1,800, the cost of embankments, &c.; after 
comparing the prices actually paid for that kind of labour in England with those in India, 
it appears that the proportion is about eight to one, or that 1£ rupee would pay for as 
much as £1 in England; so that this part of the expense may be taken at 2,250 rupees, 
making a total of 8,750 rupees per mile for a single rail-road in India. 

A canal, using the same calculation, would be about 9,000 rupees per mile, so that we 
mhy consider the immediate expense of the two works as equal. The canal must, how¬ 
ever, be provided with a reservoir to supply it with water, which would probably increase 
the expense by 500 rupees per mile. There does not seem much room for doubt in the 
correctness of these calculations,-supposing of course that the same means are used for , 
diminishing labour as are commonly adopted in England for lines of considerable length, 
but doubtless there may be found short lines on which the expenses would be much less. 

2dly. Respecting the probable returns from such works. 

The present rate of carriage in India is, I believe, about two annas (3d.) per ton per mile. 

ii. 6 A The 
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The proportion of goods that can be moved at the same expense in England oh a common 
road, Canal, and rail-road, as found by fact, is about 1,24, and 8 respectively;* and the 
roads tn India being so greatly inferior to the roads in England, we cannot take the pro¬ 
portions at less than 1,30, ana 10 for that country; hence the prices would he 2 annas 
jig. a. one-fifth of a penny, and Jo. three-fifths of a penny. Now in England it is 
reckoned that such works ought to yield at least eight per cent., the interest of money 
being 3§ per cent., on account of the risk and the time that the sums make no return while 
the work is constructing; the return in India "therefore should not be less than 15 per 
cent,, taking into consideration the ordinary interest of money there, and to this must be 
added five per cent, for repairs. A rail-road, then, should pay annually V# x 20 = 1,750 
rupees, or £175 per mile, and as the saving bn each ton of goods that passed along it 
would be 1| anna (nearly 3d.), 15,552 tons must pass along it annually, or 50 per duy in 
both directions, or 120 of the ordinary, bandy loads! A canal should pay VoV x 20 = 
1,900 rupees, or £190 per mile, and as the saving on each ton of goods would be l{j as. 
or 2 annas (nearly 3d.), 15,200 tons must be conveyed by it annually, which is the same as 
the rail-road. This, however, is on the supposition that the tolls on the raiL-road or canal 
were'equal to the present expense of land carriage, in which case nothing would be gained 
but the interest of the money at 15 per cent.; the tolls should not, certainly,.exceed half 
that sum, and therefore the result is, that on any line such works would not answer as a 
mere speculation, omitting the considerations of general public benefit by reduction of 
expense of carriage, increased value of land, &c., where there was a less traffic than 100 
tone or 300 bandy loads per day. If the traffic much exceeded this, the canal would in 
this respect have a decided advantage over a rail-road; for if the traffic was as great as 
200. tops per day, or 60,000 tons per annum, then at hulf the rate of carriage on the com¬ 
mon roads the returns would be nearly 4,000 rupees (£400) per mile, and deducting 250 
rupees (£25) for the expense of .conveyance at ^a. (ooe*fiftn of a penny ) per mite per 
ton, and 475 rupees (£47- 10s.); for repairs at 5 per cent., the net returns are 3,275 rupees 
(£327* 10s.), or 35 per cent; upon the first cost; or, if only 15 per cent, interest is demanded, 
.the tolls might be reduced |o (fa?.) per ton per mile, being one-fourth of the present 
rate, arid so in proportion if the traffic was.still greater. If it was a rail-road, the deduc¬ 
tions for. tbb expense of. conveyance and -repairs .would .be 750 rupees (£75), and 440 
rupees (£44); these sums taken from.the 4,000. rupees (£400). (the gross returns as men¬ 
tioned-above) would leave .2,610 rupees (£261), or 30 per cent, upon the first cost or, 
limiting the interest to 15 percent., the tolls must be | anna,per ton per mile, or one-third 
of the ordinary expense of carriage. , 


The expense of repairs has here been estimated ait five per cent. on both kinds of works; 
In England it is reckoned to be leak on a rail-road than on a canal; but as in India the 
rails would be dearer, white earth-work and masonry are cheaper, it is probable that 
this wonld make the annilal experiSeequal. 

, As to the difficulties that would be', met with In works of ibis' nature in India, they 
would not be greater tfaaii those that have been met with in England, and that they arc 
not such as the Natives under European superintendence (or without it. If the nature 
pf the Works was explained to them) could not overcome, is perfectly evident, from the 
vast embankments, irrigating canals, ;&c. which have* been executed both before and 
since the Europeans have established themselves in the country'. A canal Would require 
works’which are" not required iti irrigating channels, butuoiworks of a very-different 
nature. JEfut; 8 rail-road for conveyances dfawri by animated* one of the simplest works 


probably require a tank containing three million cubic yards of water to repair the loss 

- ........ - b y 


- ' ' , : : ; . • ' tr: -v ^ v - ' ~ 

* That ia, that a horse can mov& twenty-four timesas much on a canal as on a common road, and eight times as 
much on .t rail-road as on a common road. 
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by evaporation and by locks j and that quantity would bo .sufficient to water 300 cawnies 
of - land, the revenue of which would thereby be increased, by 2.000 rupees a year. . But 
the main questiou seems to be, whether the same money and skill expended on works of 
irrigation, whether those now in use or ucw ones, would uot upon the whole improve 
the country more than if expended in improving the means of internal communication ; 
and supposing that the latter was most required at present^ whether the. money and skill 
had better be employed in canals or rail-roads, or in improving the common roads. 
These might not perhaps be cusily answered by any general. khd,w.ledge of tbe state of 
the country; but if the probable returns in money actually received,, ojf indirectly saved 
to tbe country, were made the criterion, it could easily be decided ; dfttf'that this is a 
fair criterion in general in all works of this, sort is very probable, for thb dbjcct of them 
is to economize tbe labours of the inhabitants, considered as one body, iriiau/fyay, pud 
the saving in mouey is the exact measure of the labour saved; but then the returns to 
Government or the projectors must not be considered alone, but also the "laving to the 
various individuals who lie within the influence of each work.* This view of the Sub¬ 
ject seems to bring the answering of the question within the compass of any man’s 
judgment. There are of course particular cases in which the safety of tbe couqtry is 
concerned, either with relation to the movement of troops, or the providing the neces¬ 
saries of life, that would require to be judged of by other principles. How Jar there is 
a probability of the irrigation and internal communication being both improved by the 
same works will- be considered iu the next paragraph. It may be proper here to men¬ 
tion, that all the above calculations and remarks respecting rail-roads refer only to those 
intended for animal power, for the use of locomotive engiues alters the nature of the 
work materially, and increases th,e expense prodigiously, because in the latter case, 
neither such great inclinations, nor such sharp turns can be allowed as in the former. 
Thus the Manchester and Liverpool rail-road cost £25,000 per mile, while the average 
of double rail-ways throughout England is about £5,000 per mile. Thatan ordinary 
rail-road may be made to adapt itself to the form of the surface of the country in a con¬ 
siderable degree, may be seen by the following table, showing the proportional draft on 
different slopes, allowing that on a level a power of 1 lb, is necsesary to save 200lbs.: 


1 in 1,000 ... 


• •• 
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that is, that in a rise of 1 in 1,000, the power required to move any weight would be 
one-fifth more than on a level. On a common road a rise of 1 in.20 doubles tbe draught, 
and 1 in 10 trebles it, and as these inclinations are easily surmounted by an animal that 
usually exerts a force of only one-half or one-third respectively, a rail-road may be 
made with the corresponding inclinations of 1 in 200 and 1 in )0Q fora moderate distance 
without its being necessary to have another animal to assist. 

It. is probable that there are very few lines on which there is sufficient traffic in the 
Madras Presidedcyibr it to be either profitable to construct, Works of this kind, or possible 
to combine the means of internal communication with those of irrigation. The only 
ones that hold any progpectrOf these are, first, the line from the coast of Tanjore through 
the towns of Combaconum and Tricbinopoly,(eacb containing 200,000 inhabitants), and 
the great grain districts of Tanjore and Trichinopolyvto the province of Coimbatore; 
second* tbe line through Coimbatore along the irrigating channels of theBhowany river; 
third, that along the irrigating channels of the Noel, which passes directly through the, 
■ r . * centre' 

■ ■ - -— - ———— . * » . ■ — ■■ -*———- ——— ■■ ■ ■ ■ ; « —* 1 - ■* —- 

* It is usual, in estimating tbe expense and advantage of new works, to state only Uie actual returns in money to 
Government; but'to form a correct judgment, tbe money to be saved to the public should also he estimated and sepa¬ 
rately stated, aa well as those peculiar advantages which could not be mentioned by a sum of money. 

n. 6 A 2 
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centre of the same district; fourth, those of the Ambravatty, which skirts the south¬ 
east pa rt of the same district; and fifth, the line from near the town of Coimbatore to 
the whitern Canal. 

The first line follows the course of the River Cauvery, which is made use of for the 
conveyance of goods at present, but it has sufficient water in it only for short and uncer- 
tath r periods, and goods are on)y conveyed down the stream; it is too rapid, and the deep 
channel winds too much for tracking vessels up it. There are in this line peculiar faci¬ 
lities for u rait-road, there being an almost uninterrupted embankment by the side of the 
river from Cauverypabim, on the coast of Tanjore, nearly to Caroor, in the province of 
Coimbatore, a distance of 150 miles., The embankment would require but little labour 
to prepare itfor laying rails, and there would be very few bridges required, so that the 
expense of a rail-road on this line would be little more than the cost of the rails and the 
laying them A JQn this line the cloths, cotton, and saltpetre of Coimbatore, and the grain of 
Trichinopotytuid Tanjore, might be conveyed to the coast, and salt would be taken from 
the doast to the interior. The latter article would doubtless be brought into the interior 
in great quantities if the expense of carriage was materially redueed. The carriage of a 
ton of salt from the coast to Coimbatore costs at present about twenty-five rupees; the 
increased consumption of salt would both increase the revenue and promote the general 
health and ^comfort of the people. There must also be a considerable traffic between 
the coast atidthetwo large towns of Combaconum and Trichinopoly (each of them, as 
above stated, containing 200,000 inhabitants) in various commodities, and also between 
them abd the Interior. 

Vl jThe second line is in the province of Coimbatore, the most flourishing and populous of 
the dry grain districts of the Madras Presidency. There is a chain of canals of irrigation 
running parallel with the rivers Bbowany and Cauvery, which form, excepting some 
intervals, a line of water communication about 100 miles in length. They are from 
fifteen to twenty-five yards broad, and from six to nine feet deep. In their present state 
they would be of little use for the conveyance of goods, as each channel extends only 
about fifty miles, and they are full of water only during a pari of the year. In order 
to unite them into one line, cuts must be made from the beginning of one to the end of 
another, with a considerable number of locks in them, for the fall of the country there¬ 
abouts is very considerable. This alone would render them available during a portion 
of the year; but to render them capable of containing water throughout the year, a great 
deal of fresh embanking and many Additional locks would be required, for they have a decli¬ 
vity of about five feet per mile throughout their course, which must be divided into separ¬ 
ate levels, by means of locks, to make them navigable at all times. There would also be 
some cutting necessary to straiten them in particular places, for their course is exceed¬ 
ingly devious. Perhaps about SOO.feetof locking would be necessary in all, which, at 
300 rupees per foot, would cost II la$s of rupees, and this would be the principal part 
of the expense. Such a sum world be very trifling, compared with the advantages of 
such a length of water communication, if the traffic on it was at ail considerable. No 
water would be wasted in this project. 1 , 

The third line crosses the district from near. Caroor,, on the east side, to the Neil- 
gherry Mountains; the works necessary.to complete fills line are similar to those last 
mentioned. > -~- 


Tbefourthline extends from Caroor to the foot of the Delhi Mountains, which bound 
the province on the touth, near where' the^ivers that flow into thtfsen on the west coast 
take their rise, and with which they might be connected by new cuts. ; 

The fifth line is along the course of tfie Paulaur and Penang River, from the foot of 
the Delhi Mountains to the sea; this river must be rendered navigable by embanking 
and locking. This last would be a most valuable line of water communication, uniting 
the province of Coimbatore with tfie west coast. 0 It is very probable that, if anything of 
this kind was to be undertaken, this would be the be^t line for the first experiment, but 
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If.it would answer as a separate work it would certainly.be much more profitable, as 
forming part of a longed line; 1 ' , 

The first, second, and fifth of these lines would together form a very complete project, 
crossing the Peninsula from sea to sea, and passing through the largest towns and the 
most populous and prosperous districts of South India; ' ; ' 5: 
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200 miles of river and irrigating channel* to be rendeifedinavigable irom Carpor to 
Penang at 7,000 rupees per mile, fourteen lacs j total' twenty-slx la^s,^ 1 There ardno 
data by which to judge of the probable amount of traffic on thU .liue,.b^' v th|#» might be 
estimated with sufficient accuracy, after making minute inquiries op the tool among the 
European and Native Government servants and merchants. \ This’ Is iiol pf the'frfar, 
lines pointed out by Major De Havilland in his report upon inlandnavigatPSs. 

Having so far considered the subject of permanent rail-roads, &c., it remnbw to be 
examined what benefit, may arise from the construction of temporary works t of . th)g 
nature to diminish the labour in particular public buildings, &c. To judge of UlU 4 
comparison should first be made between the prices of carriage in England and India, 
making allowance for the difference in the value of money in the two countries f perhaps 
about one-half of ail the money expended in the Tank department in India, or about 
four or five lacs of rupees anuuaily, is for the removal of earth in excavations and 
embankments, and therefore the comparison will best be made in the prices of that kind 
of work. The usual price,,when the earth is to be raised fifteen or twenty feet, and 
carried thirty or forty yards, is one anna or ljd pel 4 yard j. the same work is executed in 
England, allowing for the contractor’s profit, at id. or 5 d. at the most, that Is, at three 
times the price paid in India, while the daily wages of similar classes Of labourers In the 
two countries is about in the proportion of twelve to one j so that supping a native of 
India does only half, of the work' performed by an European, the price ijiludjais double 
that in England, solely in consequence of the disadvantageous way in whfyhft is per¬ 
formed. this is an example taken in the least favourable circumstances, vies: where the 
distance to which the earth is to be.carried is small, for in gjeafeV distances the differ¬ 
ence is greatly increased ; thus in one case tbe contract price of earth to be conveyed 
900 yards was only i\d per yufd, which, in. India could not have, been qobe for less than 
6 d. per yard, which is four, times as dear, allowing for the different of wages. This 
is not owing to tbe want of complicated machinery, or great science,'hUt to. the neglect 
of very simple means. A tank digger in India removes all the earth by baskets full, 
carried on his head, containing front 401b$. to 501bs. 4 , in England it is removed either 
by wheel-barrows containing ,300lbs.. J or 350lbs., or by waggofis runumg upon rails, 
containing from 2,OOOlbs. to 3^000lbs., hnd drawn by a horse dr pushed by men. In 
the first case one man does the work of six or seven, and in the last df fofty or fifty; or 
one bullock, at five rupees a month, would do the work of fifty men at l| rupees per 
month per head. The rails are generullvof Wrought iron, so that they are nearly as vain- 

_ t. I ' — A - _ K ^ .0^.1 ^ 1 _ 4.1—~ il,!. (k a e AKrl nUA ln!J t M MAnnlt 



interest ami wear; the waggons cost about £6 each, but would of course cost Ies9 in 
India. Where -the qtiaUtity of earth to be removed was very »raall,wheel-barrows 
would answer bestrlmtwhere ifc.'Ww-greater, rails and waggons would be found 
cheapest. It is perfectly; absurd that large sums sbould be anriually wasted, which 
might ali be saved by the adoption of expedients that are as well known as those „t hat 

W!/Tk r -!■•; Iv •»':(?!< •. " 'they 

i -. i . ■ _;—.— 11 ’ v„ / 

* Supposing, the expense to he twenty-si* tecs, the duly traffioshould be not less than sixty toos> which would 
allow of a return fifteen per cen|, cleat upon that first cost, and theta Ufould bea saving to the public ©fone .annu 

upon every ton conveyed a mile, w four,lacs ^rupees per annum upcst die whole line. 
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they ought to supersede. Wliat would be said if men were employed carrying earth 
on their heads in baskets in England ; and why should it not be equally ridiculous and 
absurd in India? It may be imagined that some difficulty might be experienced in get¬ 
ting the natives of India to use barrows j but this has been already tried in a work in 
the Neilghcrries, where not the slightest objection was made to the use of them,and 
after a few hours’ practice they preferred them greatly to baskets. 

The bulwark at Madras, constructed about ten years ago, was one of those works in 
vvhich the use of rails would have caused a prodigious saving. It was composed of large 
loose stones, and extending nearly two miles along the beach. There were perhaps 
500,000 tons of stones in it, and they were brought from a distance of about eight miles; 
probably the carriage of them cost about five lues of rupees. Now the construction of a 
perfect rail-road on this line would have cost about 70,000 rupees according to the data 
above mentioned, and reckoning the expense of.waggons and repairs for three years at 
50,000 rupees, there would be an expenditure of 1,20,000 rupees, exclusive of the 
expense of conveyance. The difference of level between the place from which the 
stones were brought and the beach at Madras gives a rise of about one in 350; and it 
will appear by the calculation* given below, that a horse could have brought down 
twenty-two tons of stones, and have taken back the empty waggons once a-day; and 
reckoning the horse and his driver cost one rupee per day, 500,000 tons might have 
been brought down for 22,700 rupees. Thus the expense of constructing the rail-road 
and conveying the stones would have been 1,40,000 rupees; to which may be added the 
cost of twenty horses at 500 rupees, 10,000 rupees, making a total of 1,50,000 rupees; 
from which should be deducted the value of the rails after the work was completed, which 
would be about 40,000 rupees, leaving the sum of 1,10,000 rupees for the ultimate expense 
of carriage, instead of 5,00,000, which is supposed to have been the amount really ex¬ 
pended, showing a saving of 3,90,000 rupees. This is a case which is not likely to occur 
again,f but it is a good example of the advantage that might be gained by adopting the 
commonest expedients used in England. 

It seems very advisable to send out a small quantity of rails and waggon wheels, to be 
ready for any of the works that are constantly executing in the Tank department. About 
1,000 yards of light rails, such as are used for temporary purposes in England, and wheels 
for forty railway waggons, might be sent out for about £2504 The rails should be 
plain square bars, and would cost nothing more than other malleable iron, and would 
always be available for ordinary purposes. Some other things, such as small cast iVon 
cranes and windlasses, &c. should also be kept at Madras, and some of the principal stations 
up the country, for the general use of the department, by which a great deal of money 
might be saved. 


* The force necessary to draw a given weight on a level rail-road is ^ of that weight; in this case the fall being 
one in 350, the tendency by gravity for the Ipad to descend of itself would be of its weight; the difference 
between these two, viz. >« the force'necessary to drew the loads down the piano; and tbe sum of them, 

viz- ajn aln — da tl ,e force requisite up the plane. Thus if the wuggons weighed 1,500lbs., and the load 6,000 lbs., 
the force to draw the loaded waggons would be W= 16 lbs. and the force for the empty waggons would be ^ = 
111 lbs.; and supposing a horse ean exert a force of 110 lbs. for a distance of sixteen miles daily, he could draw eight 
waggons, which would contain twenty-two tons of stones. 

f It has often been proposed to construct either a pier or breakwater, or both, at Madras, for the protection of the 
shipping, and focilitating the communication over the surf between the shore and the shipping. Should such a ivork 
be undertaken, the expense of it would be prodigiously reduced by the rail-road from Madras to the Mount, as above 
suggested. > 

t Thus 1,000 yards of rail, II in. square, at 18 lbs. per yard, about eight tons, at £9 per.ton, £72; and 160 wheels, 
each two cwt., sixteen tons, at £10 per ton, £160. - 
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BENGAL. 

(1.)—EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from Bengal, dated 31st December, 1823. 

Para. 108. We solicit the attention of your Honourable Court to the Papers recorded on 
the Consultations of the annexed dates,* relative to a meeting of the British inhabitants 
of Calcutta, and the formation of a committee for establishing a communication between 
England and India by means of steam navigation. 

___^_ __109. The 

* Consul tstiops 3&h October, No. 51 to 53 j wth November, No. 20 to 23; 4th December, No. 41 to 43; 11th 
December, No. 54 and 55} 23d December, No. 58. 
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109. The committee submitted their proceedings to the Government, and solicited its 
patronage of the undertaking, and a pecuniary contribution from the public funds. 

110. We directed the committee to be informed in reply, that we were fully impressed 
with the importance and value of the advantages which would result to the State, to the 
mercantile community, and to individuals, if a communication by means of steam be¬ 
tween the mother country and India could be established on a secure, efficient, and 
permanent footing; and we applauded the public spirit of those gentlemen who had 
come forward to promote so desirable an object. At the, same time it was observed, 
that we could not relinquish the conviction that the undertaking was fraught with diffi¬ 
culty and danger. It was not unreasonable to apprehend that in unsuccessful attempts 
to achieve this most arduous enterprize many lives might be lost, or if such extreme 
calamity should be avoided, the failures might involve severe pecuniary distress, and even 
tend to the ruin of individuals. 

111. Iufiueuced by these considerations, we felt it incumbent upon us not to bold out 
the encouragement of Government to the commencement of an enterprize of which the 
practicability and ultimate success appeared in our judgment very doubtful. It was sig¬ 
nified to the committee, therefore, that we were under the necessity of at present declining 
io grant to the undertaking that sauction and pecuniary support which they had soli¬ 
cited. It was added, however, that the subject of their representation would be com¬ 
municated at an early period of time to your Honourable Court, with the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Government, that in the event of the project of steam navigation between 
Great Britain and this country being securely and efficiently established, your Honour¬ 
able Court would be pleased to bestow such a donation on the successful adventurers, in 
addition to the contributions which might be raised by the Indian public, as the value 
and merit of the service might seem to you to deserve. 

112. The committee, however, in a subsequent address, afforded such explanation as 
tended to remove the apprehensions relative to the apparently extreme hazard attendant 
on the attempt to establish a communication between Great Britain and India, which we 
justly entertained before the receipt of the committee’s satisfactory exposition. We 
consequently became willing to indulge our cordial disposition to promote an enterprize 
promising so much benefit to the State and to the community, divested iu a great degree 
of those scruples which a tenderness for the interest of individuals first prompted us to 
form. We accordingly resolved to place at the disposal of the committee the sum of 
20,000 rupees, as a contribution towards the attainment of the object in question, sub¬ 
ject however to the following conditions : 

113. Adverting to the Act of Parliament which provides that no vessel shall be 
licensed to proceed to India under 350 tons burthen, wc stated our opiniou that it would 
be obviously desirable that the clause in the resolutions inviting vessels not under 300 
tons burthen to make the experiment of steam navigation between the mother country 
and ludia, should be altered to 350 tons. It had certainly been rumoured that the above 
restrictive clause in the Act of Parliament was likely to be rescinded, but while it was 
actually in force there was a manifest irregularity in framing a public procedure incon¬ 
sistent with its purview. Again, we stated our opinion that the premium should be 
limited to the sum of 100,000 rupees; should it exceed that amount, the object of per¬ 
manent advantage would, we observed, be in our judgment liable to be defeated. If the 
bonus should be on a larger scale, the adventurer who might become entitled to it by the 
performance of two voyages, might consider himself so amply remunerated as to relin¬ 
quish ail further experiment; thus the public would lose all the benefit of his successful 
•experience; and .though the practicability of the communication would be proved, the 
permanent establishment of it would be left to the doubtful perseverance and unaided 
exertions of less competent speculators. It was therefore intimated to the committee, 
that it appeared necessary to guard, if possible^ by a special resolution, against the 
chance of the premium being claimed as the reward of one or two successful enter- 

prizes, 
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prizes, ratlicr than as a remuneration for the accomplishment of the great object of the 
committee, a regular and permanent intercourse between the two countries. 

114. The committee in reply, after expressing their acknowledgments for the liberality 
of Government, and their satisfaction at the impression which their explanation relative 
to the risk of the undertaking had made on our minds, observed that, in providing that 
steam-vessels should not be of a less burthen than 300 tons, the committee had in view the 
safety of the vessels, and the accommodation of passengers, by guarding against the 
possibility of vessels of a smaller size being used alter the expected repeal of the Act of 
Parliament adverted to by us, the enactments of which, so long as they remain in*forcc, 
could not of course be affected by any resolutions of the committee. They had, how¬ 
ever, readily adopted the suggestion of Government on this point, and had resolved to 
add the following words to the third resolution contained in their proceedings of the 10th 
ultimo, viz. “ Or 350 tons, whilst the Act of Parliament which requires that burthen 
for British ships proceeding to India shall remain in force.” 

115. The committee stated that they had no reason to expect that the subscription 
which ha<l been opened for a bonus or premium, would considerably exceed sicca rupees 
1 , 00 , 000 , at which amount it was originally computed; hut in compliance with thfc fur¬ 
ther suggestion of Government on this subject, they had agreed that the second resolu¬ 
tion passed by the committee on the 10th ultimo should be modified, so as to limit the 
amount of the premium to the sum of one lae of rupees, leaving any surplus which 
might be subscribed beyond that sum to be disposed of at a general meeting of the sub¬ 
scribers, for any purposes connected with the object of promoting steam navigation be¬ 
tween Great Britain and India, either by a partial reimbursement of expenses incurred 
in a meritorious though unsuccessful attempt to establish steam packets as proposed, 
or by any other application of the surplus collected for the purpose above stated, that 
might appear just and proper. 

116. The committee expressed their hope that the resolution to limit the premium 
to one lac of rupees would sufficiently obviate all risk of its being obtained by any person 
contemplating the subsequent abandonment of the speculation; for, as far as "the case 
admitted of calculation, after the necessary excess of charge and abatement of profit 
incident to the commencement of every such undertaking should have been met, there 
would not remain to the successful candidate such a clear gain as would at all com¬ 
pensate for the relinquishment of an established concern ; and, on the ether hand, it 
could never be desired to force the continuance of the attempt if, contrary to all just 
expectation, it should be fouud unprofitable, and likely to be attended with per¬ 
manent loss. 

117- The above explanations being satisfactory to us, we issued orders for the payment 
of the sum of 20,000 rupees to the steam committee. 


(2.)—EXTRACT LETTER (Public Department) from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor-general in Council at Bengal , dated Uth May 1825. 

50. We highly applaud the zeal and public spirit which have been manifested by the 
originators and promoters of this subscription, and wc sincerely hope that it may be 
attended with the desired success. 

51. The mode which they have selected for encouraging enterprizing persons to make 
the attempt, viz. by offering a premium to the first successful adventurer, appears judi¬ 
cious, and we sanction the donation of 20,000 sicca rupees which you made to the fund. 
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(3.)—LETTER from H. T. Prinsep, Esq. to J. Dart, Esq., dated 10th August 1828. 
Sir: 

1. I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council to forward, 
tor the purpose of being laid before the Honourable Court of Directors, the enclosed 
copy of a note on the subject of steam navigation, as applicable to the rivers of this 
country, and of sonic other papers on the same subject,* which were laid before his 
LortNhip in Council on the 7th instant, together with copies of the orders and instruc¬ 
tions issued in consequence, for the purpose of causing an experimental voyage to be 
made with the Government steamer Ilooghly to Allahabad and back. 

‘2. The results of tbe voyage will be reported to the Honourable Court on the return 
of the steamer, together with such observations and recommendations on the subject of 
steam navigation as the Governor-general in Council may think proper to lay before the 
Honourable Court. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. T. Pbinsbp, 

Secretary. 


(4.) —Note by Mr. Secretary Prinskp on the introduction of Steam Navigation on the 
Rivers in Bengal, dated 31st July 1828 and P.S. dated 7th August. 

There is no river in the world, unless those of China be exceptions, on which there is 
so large a navigation as on the Ganges and its tributary streams. Major Rcnnell, writing 
in 1780, reckoned that no less than 30,(XX) boatmen found their livelihood from this 
source, and as that was a dine when trade was far less flourishing than at present, when 
Upper lliudoostan produced little or nothing for external commerce, ami its communi¬ 
cations with Bengal were much restricted, a time indeed when all India was suffering 
from misrule, and Hindoostun in particular was a scene of auarchy and violence, it 
might not be too much perhaps to assume the number of boatmen in tbe present day to 
be double that estimate. No attempt has yet been made to take a census of the class, 
or even to count the number of boats on the different rivers. Every body, however, 
that has lived on the hanks of the great Ganges, has been struck by the constant succes¬ 
sion of boats moving up or down, the river never appearing for a minute altogether 
clear ; ami as this is nearly the same at all seasons and in all places, it leaves an impression 
of the extent to which this magnificent stream submiuisters to the wants of commerce 
and of the traveller, such as defies the attempt at computation. It is not the Ganges 
only, as a single stream, that confers these benefits, all the larger rivers that bring down 
the waters of the northern hills are navigable more or less throughout the year, and 
almost to tbe foot of the first ruuge these too are sufficiently numerous to sweep the 
commercial produce of all that tract without its needing any land transportation except 
to tbe Ghauts, where it is embarked, and to which the agricultural cattle suffice to 
convey it. The rivers that flow into the Ganges or Jumna from the south have not the 
same character; they arc formed from mountain torrents, dry for the larger portion of 


* I. Note by the Secretary, dated 31st July 1828, and P.S., dated 7th August. 

2. Note by Captain Forbes, Engineers, duted 27th July. 

3. Letter from Captain J. II. Johnstone, with its Enclosure, dated 22d July. 

4. Letter to the Marine Board, dated 7th August. 

5. Letter to Captain J. H. Johnstone, dated 7th August. 

6. Letter to Captain T. Prinsep, Engineers, dated 7th August 

7. Letter to Captain G. L. Smith, Engineers, dated 7th August. 

t The Ramgunga and Gurra, in Rohilrund, are comparatively small, bnt still navigable for more than half the year. 
The Goomte Cliowka and Gogra in Oude; the liaptce Gundujj and Bagmutee in Gourukposjr and Behar; the 
Kooscc, Mohanudee, and Teesta; and so to the Burhampootur and its branches in Assam; and the Soorma and 
Mcgna, which flow from Kuchar through Sylhct, are navigable throughout the year. 
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tlie year, and even the Soane, the largest of them, is not navigable much above Daood- 

E jor, which is but twenty miles from its confluence with the Ganges. The rivers of 
undelkund and of Malwa have rocky beds and frequent waterfalls, so that the Chumbul, 
which is the largest, is scarcely serviceable for navigation at but a very short distance 
from the point where it falls into the Jumna. Taking the limit of the Ganges and 
Jumna to the west and south in Hindopstan, and the Burharnpootur and Megna to the 
east, the country completely intersected with navigable rivers, and within which both 
trade and travel are mainly carried on by water, may be computed to cover an area of 
not less than forty square degrees. 

The boats used in this large space are very various, and there is a distinctive character 
in their build, corresponding with the local circumstances of the districts where they are 

constructed. The patella or baggage 
boat ofHindoostan is of sal wood, clinker 
built, flat bottomed and scarcely more 
manageable than a punt, yet through 
its great breadth it has of all the small¬ 
est draught of water and is therefore 
admirably calculated to bring down the 
cotton and other products of Ilindoo- 
stan, which need little better than a 
dry and secure raft to float them down 
the stream. 
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The oolak or common baggage boat 
of the Hooghly river and of Central 
Bengal has a sharp bow and rounded 
smooth side ; in tracking or sailing be¬ 
fore the wind it has no equal, besides 
being tolerably manageable with the oar 
in smooth water. The dacca pulwar is 
much more weatherly, and though like 
the rest flat at bottom, that is without 
keel, on account of the frequent shal¬ 
lows of the navigation, it is altogether 
the swiftest and most handy boat in use 
for the purposes of commerce. Besides 
these principal classes there art; boats 
of a particular construction used for the 
conveyance of particular articles, as the 
salt boats, the wood boats of the Siui- 
derbund, the light boats which convey 
the bectel leaf to the cities, and various 
others which it is beyond the purpose 
of this paper to recapitulate. For the 
accommodation of travellers the same boats are ordinarily used as for merchandize. A 
native traveller, accot ding to his substance and the degree of accommodation he requires, 
fits out a dingee, ora pfenswee, or a pulwar, or an oolak; if more wealthy, he takes these 
for his baggage atu! attendants, and provides a budgerow or ketch-rigged pinnace of 
European build besides for his personal accommodation. European public officers pro¬ 
ceeding to their stations by water have ordinarily boats of various descriptions, according 
to tlie quantity of baggage and of establishment with which they travel; a civil officer 
of standing sfldom has less than five or six, and sometimes he has as many as fifteen, 
when the materials of house-keeping, with horses and equipages, accompany his route. 

11 . 6 B 2 The 
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The litre of eacli description of vessel is noted below,* with the time allowed for a voyage 
to Allahabad, that is, the period for which it is necessary to engage the boats in order to 
make such a journey. 

These details may be deemed superfluous, but it is essential, before entering on the 
consideration of the benefits to be derived from the substitution of another process of 
navigation, that the modes in use should be brought distinctly under view. 

It will be seen from the above short notice, that the navigation up the stream is dilatory, 
and as a necessary consequence expensive. It is also not free from danger. The rate 
of insurance for merchandize from Calcutta to Allahabad is the same as that upon a voy¬ 
age to England.'! Down the stream there is of course no delay ami little expense, but 
the danger is at least equal. 

The principal sources of danger arc, first, the rapidity of the current, which, averaging 
five miles per hour in the rains, is increased to six and .sggffa and even eight, at places 
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is found ahvavs on the shelving side, 
up which l he vessel makes its way, 
' crossing over immediately when in the 
. alternation of the river’s course the 
shelving hank becomes again preci¬ 
pitous, and the current strong. With¬ 
out local pilots (and fishermen may 
gencralty be found for the duty) it would scarcely be possible in such a navigation to 

. .. r..'.-- on banks, but in proceeding up with boat9 of the common 

■or in this. The crews iumn into the water and commonly 

liner in rtf* thn KnnLre la *i 
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considering the eminent success with which steam has been introduced in the latter, 
there is uo reason to think they would prove insuperable, nor ought they to be deemed 
conclusive against an attempt being made to introduce steam here. In the Great Ganges, 
the simple fact that the river is no where fordable for an elephant below Allahabad in the 
dryest season, is proof enough that there is every where sufficient depth of water for 
any description of steam-boat, if only the main channel is followed. Major llcnnell, 
indeed, states the average depth of the stream'in the dryest season at 30 feet; good 
management and good pilotage therefore, in one word, experience, seems all that is 
wanted to ensure that a steam-boat shall make a safe and speedy passage up to that 
station. Jn what time, with what gain upon boats having only the oar, the sail, and 
track-rope, is an important point that can only he settled by repeated experiment. 
Whether it is worth the while of Government to make these experiments, and to incur 
charges for the purpose, is another branch of the subject that will be discussed 
presently. 

What is stated above leads to the conclusion, that there is nothing in the character and 
condition of the rivers to prevent an experiment, if not on other accounts unadvisahle. 
Calcutta, indeed, labours under a disadvantage in not being washed by the main stream of 
the Ganges. In the dry season the communication with the great river by the three 
channels * that when united form the Hooghly, cannot be depended upon, for the water 
falls to within a foot of the bed of these channels, closing generally one or two of them 
altogether, and leaving in the third but a foot or eighteen inches water during the two 
months of March and April, and in the beginning of May. This circumstance appears to 
render it indispensable that any experiments that may be made should he commenced im¬ 
mediately, and conducted in the ruins, or soon after their close, during the period when 
there is still sufficient water in these channels for the steam vessels to be used. It is true 
that if the cold season he preferred for an experiment access to the great ri\or might be 
found through the Sunderbuns; but for this a long detour would be necessary, making to 
ordinary boats a difference of at least seven days in the general voyage. Besides, the pre¬ 
valence of easterly winds during the rains is an advantage which more than compensates 
for the increased celerity of the stream ; and the inundation and plenty of water, gives the 
means of making frequent short cuts to avoid difficult places, and greatly expedites the 
period of arrival. The same reasons, indeed, which induce individuals to prefer this 
season for the voyage up, point it out for the time of an experimental steam voyage, should 
such be determined upon. 

I shall now proceed to inquire with a view to what objects Government should enter¬ 
tain the desire of eventually introducing steam navigation ; putting out of view the com¬ 
mercial transactions of the Company, with which we of course have nothing to do, the 
river navigation is used at present for the following Government purposes: 

First. To transport treasure: 3&lacs of rupees of the Gwalior loan were last year 
brought by water from Agra to Calcutta, ai.ri fortunately arrived safe ; but instances of 
the boats sinking and of the loss of treasure arc by no means rare occurrences, and as the 
treasure has to he conveyed in the common native boats above described, it may be 
assumed liable to the ordinary risk represented by the rates of insurance stated. But for 
the transport of treasure under the present system, a very large proportionate escort is 
always required. The 38 lacs of rupees above adverted to were brought down by an 
entire battalion, so as to employ a large fleet of boats, ami the same, or nearly so, would 
have been the case if a similar amount of treasure had been sent up. For the protection 
of any amount of treasure that a steamer might be able to carry, a common havildar’s 
guard added to the crew, commander, and passengers would be ample escort; for no 
band of robbers would follow it or waylay it, as they could not know where the steamer 
would put into for the night, or what progress it might make each day. 

The 
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The treasure of Chittagong and Balasorc is now always brought to Calcutta in sea¬ 
going steamers, without any guard in addition to the crew, and by arming a river steamer 
with swivels, and enjoining that it should always lay at anchor by night at a considerable 
distance from the shore, there can be no doubt that equal security might be provided 
for an up-river voyage, even without a guard; but it will of course be preferable to 
have one. 

If treasure can be carried by steam more rapidly than by land, as well as more securely, 
all native and other mercantile remittances would be made by the Government steamers; 
and should experiment show the plan to be practicable, the item might be made a source 
of emolument in this way, as well as through the saving of the boats, battn, and other 
allowances to the escorts now employed in the transport of public treasure. But there are 
other ways in which the plan, if completely successful, would be made to answer: a mint 
is provided at Benares to coin bullion for merchants there, and also to re-coin the bad and 
short-weight rupees received by collectors in payment of the land revenue. If Govern¬ 
ment could depend on the means of forwarding treasure from Benares for coinage in Cal* 
cutta, and of receiving coin back in exchange in twenty days, the necessity for the mint 
and its establishment would be entirely superseded, and all that would be required would 
be an assay master attached to the collector’s treasury at the station, upon whose report 
bullion should be received. 

It is not possible to say what might be the saving and what the gain upon the complete 
establishment of steam navigation for the transport of treasure up aud down the rivers : 
the object is surely sufficiently important to warrant an experiment, in order to determine 
how far the navigation is practicable for vessels of this description, and within what period 
the voyage can be performed. 

Secondly. Every King’s or Company’s officer proceeding up the country to join his 
regiment, or otherwise travelling by water on duty, receives a monthly boat allowance 
at the rates given below,* and for a journey to Allahabad the period authorized is three 
mouths. Now, though it would of course be out of the question to deprive the higher 
grades of officers of allowances which have been fixed oh a scale enabling them to carry 
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Per Annum. 

* Colonel . Sa. Us. 930 

Lieutenant-colonel .. .. .. .. (i.'JO 

Major mid Head Surgeon .. .. .. 3(>0 

Captain, Paymaster, ike. .. .. .. 180 

Subaltern .100 

Cadet .80 

Conductor and Quartermaster .. .. 70 

Medical Pupils .. .. ,. ,. jo 
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• • • • 
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•a • a 
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up their families anil buggugu; the junior ufliccrs would prefer to have a speedy passage 
found them by Government on board a steamer, and in the case of cadets and others 
recently arrived, it ivouhl be a great advantage fob ave the means of forwarding them by 
such a conveyance : the Government would thus gain so much the more of their services 
in lieu of the time being wasted uuprofitably in the progress to their corps, besides the 
positive saving in expense, through diminution of the period occupied in the voyage, and 
by accommodating several in a single vessel. It"is true that the present river steamers 
of Government are not calculated to carry many passengers, hut if it he established by 
experiment made with them that the voyage to Allahabad can be performed in a fortnight 
or twenty days, the construction of others, or the adaptation of the present vessels to the 
purpose would follow in due course ; the object is certainly well worth the cost of an 
experiment to ascertain within what time the vojage can be made by steam. 


The sums annually paid by Government as boat allowance to officers are noted below, " 
and from the largeness of the amount an estimate may he formed of the diminution of 
charge that would result from providing a conveyance to Allahabad for the juniors, who 
are of course the most numerous, and whose boat allowance forms the bulk of the 
expenditure. 


Thirdly. Analogous to the above is the transport of European troops and stores to the 
Western Provinces, which U always now done by water : the boat hire paid on this 
account in the years 1825-2(> and 1820-27, appears on reference to the military accountant 
to have amounted to no less than 17)72,422 in the former, and C 460,922 in the latter 


year.f The allowance is stated by Captain .Inlmson to he fifty maunds per man in the 
common river boats. Now, with steam vessels fitted out for the purpose, and making 
the passage tip and down to Allahabad, say in one month, a regiment would be trans¬ 
ported in successive trips with a security, comfort, and healthiness to the men, much 
superior to any thing obtained under the present system. In the case of stores, the know¬ 
ledge that anything required on emergency could be furnished in a month, would mate¬ 
rially diminish the necessity of keeping the depots always so fully supplied. The whole 
quantity of stores required for the different stations of the army could not probably be 
conveyed to Allahabad by steam, but all the most valuable and most important might, 
which would be a considerable gain. Whether it is worth the while of Government to 
make an attempt to apply steam navigation to such purposes, must depend on the result 
of experiments to ascertain the period within which the voyage to Allahabad, and even¬ 
tually to Cawnpore, can be made by such agency : if the result shall justify expectation 
in this respect, it will then he a question to which of the above objects to apply the im¬ 
provement first, and in what form to extend it. 


Fourthly. Although the voyage by steam can never be made with sufficient rapidity 
to be applied to the conveyance of the letter mails or dawks, it may yet be exceedingly 
serviceable in currying the bbangec or parcel dawk, which is now a large, and is likely 
to be an increasing concern. Upon a rough estimate obtained from the Postmustcr- 
gcnerul, it appears that the monthly receipt at the Calcutta post-office for bhatigee 

postage 


1823-24. mat-25. 1825-20. 1826-27. 

Boat Allowance • - -- - - 

To King's Officer* Rupees 52,500 57,579 47,751 74,044 

To Company’s Oil to .. 1,00,761 (1,73,154 2,23.015 3,JO,200 

(■ The following statement i> lroin the Military Auditor-general’s Office : 

Charge of sending ail European regiment to Caivnpore by water: Commissioned officers, 
boat allowance, assuming the number ol officers now serving with His Majesty’s 31st Foot .. Its. 23,310 
.Tonnage for 1,000 rank and file, 120 women, 100 children, and 190 followers; also for 
hospital and commissariat . ■ • ■ .. ., .. .. .. .. .. 22,077 

Total Charge of Transput by Water .. .. It#. 45,987 
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fiostage,* being 1 taken at 11,047 rupees, which is the amount realized in June upon 
eight dispatches, the proportion that would be assignable to steam, supposing all the 
bhungves up the river as far as .Allahabad to be conveyed in that manner, would be 
about 7*000 rupees. The saving of establishment that would result would be sicca 
rupees 800 per mensem, supposing the communication to be sufficiently frequent to 
warrant the exclusive yse of steam for this purpose; but as at present there are eight 
bhangee mails dispatched per mensem, anti Government have as yet but two steamers 
adapted to river navigation, this saving cannot be reckoned upon, except as a prospec¬ 
tive advantage. Nevertheless, if experiment shall prove that the passage to AI lahabad 
can he made as rapidly by water as the hhangee mails travel by land, a separate mail 
might be established in the first instance by such vessels, and the great security of the 
method of conveyance, the immunity from theft or robbery, and from injury from 
weather or accident of any kind, added to the power of carrying larger parcels, must 
ensure an increased resort to this means of transport, and thence art increased revenue. 
The application of steam navigation to this purpose must depend of course on the time 
within which the passage to Allahabad can be made by steam. Hhangee parcels would 
require to be conveyed to that station in about fifteen days, before such a mode of 
conveyance could be admitted to supersede the present system; for the blmngee 
mails carried by relays of men arrive generally within that time, though not with any 
regularity. 

Fifthly. There is at present an establishment of four expensive boats kept up for the 
transport of stamped paper to the different district stations. The majority of these arc 
accessible by steamers, and the whole, or the greater part of this establishment, would 
be saved by employing steamers instead to carry the stamps. The cost of the four boats 
was about 10,(XX) rupees, and the permanent charge of each per iuenscm is rupees 118, 
or for the four, rupees 472. Stationery ami medical stores are similarly articles of a 
description that might at once be sent by the steamers to all the river stations, by which 
a very considerable present saving would be made in the charge of their conveyance by 
the present plan, or rather the amount of this charge might be transferred to meet iu 
part the expense of the steamers which did the work. These objects are of secondary 
importance only; still they afford so many additional motives for making a sufficient 
number of experimental voyages to enable Government to ascertain within what period 
the passage can be assured, and they help to show that, if the experiments arc successful, 
there are abundance of useful purposes which steamers may be made to answer, as well 
immediate as prospective. 

With respect to the description of steam-vessels best adapted for river navigation, with 
reference to the different purposes for which Government would eventually require them, 
the subject is foreign to the immediate purpose of this note. Captain Forbes has, how¬ 
ever, furnished a Memorandum, which is annexed, containing some valuable hints, and 
discussing the question with his usual judgment and professional skill. To that paper 
the members of Government will of course refer when the question shall be—in wnal 
manner to apply steam to any of the purposes required ? but preliminary to this is the 
ascertainment by experiment whether through the application of steam the full desired 
benefit, or what proportion of it, can be expected. For such experiments the present river 
steamers of Government appear amply sufficient. Improvements maybe made in future 
vessels, calculated to increase speed or diminish the draught of water, or to extend and 

improve 


* Bhangee Establishments to Rircr Stations : Stages. Men. Pay. 

Rupees. 

From Calcutta to Moorshcdabail . 16 31 124 

From Calcutta to Allahabad .. .. . 55 189 733 

Akoora to Gha/.eepore .. .. ,, .. .. .. .. 3 6 544 

Utiaugulpoor to Mirzupore „ *'. 5 5 17 


79 5431 898 
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improve the accommodation afforded. Every thing of the kind would of course be so 
much gain ; and possessing a perfect knowledge of the capacity, draught, and power of 
the boats we have, through the result of experiments actually made with them, the 
effect of each improvement may at once be calculated. The most important point of all 
is to ascertain ns nearly as can be done what precise gain of time over vessels ordinarily 
used for the transport of good*, treasure, public stores, or travellers, can be reckoned 
upon with a steam-vessel of a given power and draught, anti likewise whether the navi¬ 
gation of the Ganges presents such difficulties as must prevent or discourage, the hope 
of ever successfully applying steam. 

The Hoogldy and liurhampootur have been built especially for river navigation, and 
the whole cost of their build will be thrown away if the desired experiments be not 
made with them. Their dimensions, power of engine, and draught of water are given 
below,together with the more important particular, viz. their capacity for carrying their 
own fuel. Assuming the consumption at 100 maunds of coals per day of twelve hours, 
which I am assured is an outside calculation, six or seven day.' is the inters al at. which, 
fresh relays of coal would he indispensable, and the question arises at what distances to 
make the provision. For the first experiments the safe side must of course be taken, 
and three if not four relays should he provided for the voyage to Allahabad, assuming 
the distance to be about till) miles. This allows 213 miles for each coal station at three, 
and 160 at four divisions. To accomplish these distances in six or seven .days, a rate ot 
from twenty-five to thirty-five miles per day of twelve hours must be reckoned upon 
against the current. These are distances which the river craft continually exceed when 
they have a fair wind; and assuming the steam-engine to be in place of such a wind, 
giving as it must a choice at all times of the most favourable channels and parts of the 
the river for upward navigation, it would he to assume a necessary failure to take a 
shorter distance for the daily progress. For three relays at a distance of about 200 
miles from each other, depots of coal would be required at Kajmuhal, Diuapoor, 
Benares,and at Allahabad for the return voyage: 800 maunds at each station is an 
abundant supply. The return voyage would not probably occupy much more lhan '■even 
days, and the necessity of using at most but half the steam power would allow the seven 
days’ provision to be husbanded for at least twelve days’use if necessary. I flour stations he 
deemed indispensable, Moorshcdubad, Moongeer, Chupra, and Benares would seem the 
most appropriate, or, to relieve the length of the first stage to Rajrnuhnl, a boat-load «t 
coals might be forwarded to Cutvva, to enable the steamer to proceed from thence with 
a full supply. 

The Diana steamer, which was so useful in the Burmese war, carried the British 
Resident with his suite up to Umrapoora on the Irrawaddy within a month, during the 
September freshes, stoppages included, and with the disadvantage of using wood instead 
of coal fuel. The journey is as compared with the Ganges to the height of the city of 
Benares. There is unfortunately no record of the progress the Diana made per ilinn 
against the stream of the Irrawaddy, nor of the stations at which the depots of fuel were 
established for that voyage ;f otherwise that expedition might be assumed to afford 
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t Doctor Stewart, who accompanied Doctor Crawfttrd us surgeon, and to whom 1 have caused application 
to be made on the subject, writes, that nobody kept a journal, “ but iu going up we experienced no dilhndly whutcvei 
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useful data for calculation in respect to the proposed experiments, for the Irrawaddy, 
except that it is not so large and has consequently less depth of water than the main 
stream of the (hinges, must be similar in all other respects to this latter river; and 
it is worthy of remark that the draught of water of the Diana exceeds that of either of 
tlu* new river steamers lately built, by a foot aud a half or two feet, so that the success¬ 
ful trip site made on the occasion alluded to is very encouraging to an experiment with 
these. On her return, indeed, 1 have’been informed that, owing to the subsiding of the 
inundation and the general shallowness of the river, the Diana had very great difficulty 
in making the vorage/ and that on one occasion she stuck so firmly on a sand bunk as 
uotio be cxiricrfcd dmhoiit landing every thing of weight, aud obtaining the aid of 
several huudreitf >f |So llurmese inhabitants in tiie neighbourhood to lift her oil'. This, 
however, occur ^iu the month of December; and considering the difference in the 
draught of w;i § fxthwncw steamers, the circumstance should be no argument against 
di-patching tl» fio Allahabad on the experimental voyage proposed, more especially at 
the prese nt, of the year. 

In ndditiojK .he dispatching of coal, it will be necessary for the success of the proposed 
experiments' /ell to secure the services of an experienced munjee, well acquainted with 
the river (V" *jh is by no means difficult, for there arc many men whose whole life has 
been spent/ aaking voyages up and down), as to provide local pilots at all the different 
points. J?/ alitions of this kind can always he taken by notice beforehand to the local 
fuactioua'/ / and police duroghas ; and incase of any unforeseen emergency, these will 
readily pi/ /idc any extra assistance that might be necessary to extricate the vessel and 
save the i^pjperty of the state. 
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With /cspect to the expense : in an experimental voyage of this description it is only 
of impov'tauce to notice the item for the calculation of future results. Exclusive of the 
ordinary establishment and wear and tear of the steamer, the charge is confined to the coal 
and contingent expenses. For the voyage up and down at 800 maunds for eacli station, 
.is, above assumed, the total expenditure of coal, supposing the vessel to arrive always with 
none U ft of the preceding supply, and supposing also the entire supply sent to Allahabad 
to he consumed in the voyage down, would be 4,000 maunds. The best coal is now put 
on board at Calcutta lor seven annas a maund ; unfortunately none is to be found at any 
point of the voyage except such as may be forwarded from Calcutta. This is certainly a 
great drawback, and perhaps were the banks of the Soane explored, a coal similar to that 
found near the Dumoodur in IJurdwan might be discovered, for there is no great dissimi¬ 
larity in the character of the country through which the two rivers run. At present, how¬ 
ever, the cost of coals for the depots must be taken at the Calcutta price plus the charge of 
conveyance to the desired station. At Allahabad coal has been delivered to Government 
on contract at a rupee per maund : taking twelve annas, therefore, as the medium charge 
per maund for all the stations, the total expense of the voyage would 3,000 rupees for coal. 
For pilots, additional crew, and contingencies 500 rupees more might be added, making 
3,600 rupees the total charge to be placed to the account of the experiment. The risk, 
wear and tear, and ordinary charges of the vessels dispatched must of course also enter 
into any calculation that may hereafter be made for the purpose of showing that steam 
navigation can or cannot be applied beneficially to any given public object; but such 
items arc foreign to the determination whether an experiment shall be made or not. The 
extra expense that it will occasion to Government is all that has at present to be consi¬ 
dered ; in other wojds, whether it is worth 3,500 rupees to ascertain with what gain in 
time, over the ordinary boats of the country, steam navigation can be introduced up to the 
station of Allahabad. I have named this station, unci confined my observations to it, 

because 


in September (cwpt for supplies of fuel) and travelled generally Ihirty 'miles n day. Coining down, the river 
had fallen and several hanks had shifted, so th^; we always had the jolly-boat a-head, and often from ignorance of 
tile channel had to kedge along ; when we could procure a pilot to point out the channel from one town to another, we 
got on very well*; we drew never less thun six feet.” 
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because immediately beyond the navigation is exceedingly difficult, For the five miles 
between the fort of Allahabad and the village of l’opamow the river falls in a race over 
loose sand with a velocity not eoualled in any other part of the stream, and the nature ol 
the soil keeps it perpetually shallow, more especially during the rains, when ihe width is 
very great. This is decidedly the most dangerous and difficult point of the entire naviga¬ 
tion of the Canges; and it is customary for travellers to disembark, and for boats with 
merchandize to lighten their draught before they encounter its dangers. 'Flu* river 
steamers now belonging to Government have neither sufficient power, nor is their draught 
sufficiently small to be able to make a certain passage of this rapid; consequently it is 
best not to attempt it, or at Least not to include it in the calculations of the first experi¬ 
ment. 'Flic cause of steam navigation will suffer nothing by being first considered with 
reference to the result that may be ascertained by an experimental voyage to Allahabad. 
Cawnpore being the principal station of the army of llindoostan, is doubtless a most 
important place to be reached by steam : it is 120 miles, or one coal relay, beyond Alla¬ 
habad ; and if the latter station can be brought within the inilucnce of the improved 
system, its eventual extension to Cawnpore would soon follow. 


To conduct satisfactorily an experimental voyage of the kind proposed requires some¬ 
thing quite distinct from nautical skill: indeed tor the mere command of the vessel in the 
daily progress, a manjee would be the most efficient captain ; Government will require, 
however, that the route followed should be noted and laid down, that the nature of the 
difficulties experienced, and the manner in which they are overcome, should he distinctly 
registered for a warning and instruction toothers; and that a particular set of observa¬ 
tions should he made in regard to the power of the steam and the strength of the current, 
and the manner of advancing against the latter, and the fitness of the vessel under all cir¬ 
cumstances of current and wind to make way. All thebe questions require a man of 
scientific and observing habits, and above all things a person on whose judgment in such 
matters it would be safe to rely. 

(Signed) II. T. Prinsev, Secretary. 

Calcutta, Jlst July 1828. 


P. S.—J have been reminded that in the above paper, which has been prepared for the 
information of the Governor-general, agreeably to his command, i have omitted to explain 
sufficiently for what purposes and with a view to what objects the Ilooghly and Burliam- 
pootur steamers have been built; and hence that the question is argued as if the matter 
for Government to decide were purely how to render serviceable vessels which have been 
constructed at considerable expense, hut would he useless unless a mode of employing 
them experimentally could now he devised. It certainly was far from my purpose to give 
to the question such a turn ; hut the two vessels having now been so recently launched, 1 
conceived all that had passed when it was determined to build them was already so fully 
known and familiar as to render any special advertence to that part of the subject unne¬ 
cessary. In order to prevent misconstruction, however, and complete the expose, the 
following notice is added of the circumstances under which the two river steamers in 
question were constructed. 

Soon after the conquest of Assam, the difficulties of the navigation of the Burhampootur, 
Irom the strength of the current and prevalence of east winds, and the want of any ready 
means of communication by land with the tipper parts of the valley, suggested to Mr. Scott 
i lie expediency of applying steam to secure the desired facilities. It was reckoned bolh that 
the troops in the valley might he more easily supplied in this imunier, and that a great 
reduction might be made in tho number kept up, if through the use of steamers the means 
were obtained of moving them quickly in every direction. The Secretary in the Secret and 
I'olilical department brought these circumstances under the notice of Government, in a 
Note recorded in the I’olilical Proceedings of the ilOth September 1823; and it was resolved, 
with reference to the opinion of Captain Forbes and other intelligent persofts cited by Mr. 
Sw niton, to request the Honourable the Court of Directors to forward twoqmir of boat 
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engines capable of being applied to vessels adapted to the navigation of rapid rivers. The 
power stated as requisite for the purpose was two twenty-horse engines for each vessel to 
be built, and it was at first contemplated that both the steamers should be employed in the 
Assam Valley. 

The Honourable Court, in compliance with the application so made, forwarded the 
engines now in the llooghly and Uurhampootur, but instead of twenty-horse power 
engines, they are all of twenty-live, being made by Mr. Matidslcy, one of the first 
machinists of England, who, justly reckoning that the powers of steam in vessels of the 
description required had been somewhat overrated, thought it better to exceed the indent. 
Along with the engines, plans were forwarded from England of the vessels to be built 
for them ; and the Hui hutnpoolur, both in build and dimensions, corresponds as nearly as 
can be with these plans. 
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Upon the arrivals of the engines in I8‘if>, Mr. Sopping**, the Company's marine surveyor, 
observing that the vessels were comparatively small, and incapable of alfording the accom¬ 
modation desired for any number of troops, thinking likewise that by widening the beam 
and adding to the length, a less draught of water would be secured, proposed to alter the 
plan to obtain these advantages. He further stated, lh.it to furnish crooked timbers lor tin- 
sides of the vessels, according to the English plans, would add greatly to the expense; In- 
proposed therefore to make the floor or bottom quite flat, joining the sides on at a right 
angle, whereby a greater capacity of stowing coal would, he conceived, be obtained with 
less draught of water. These alterations were recommended to Government by the Marine 
Hoard, whereupon Mr. Swinton laid a further note before the Government, pointing out 
ihat the deviation from the English plans would require the main shaft of the paddle- 
wheels to be cut and lengthened; that this was a hazardous operation, and, with the otlit-i 
alterations, might endanger the success of the whole design, if both vessels should prove 
unserviceable in consequence. He accordingly urged that one at least should be built 
upon the European plan, which was clearly the safer. On this occasion Mr. Swinton 
represented that one boat only might sufiirc for service in the Hiivhuinpoolur, under the 
commissioner on the north-eastern frontier, and that the other might be made applicable 
to general service on the Ganges, or elsewhere, as Government might find occasion to 
employ it. In order to overcome the difficulty about crooked timber for the sides, a teudci 
was presented by Mr. Swinton from Mr. .James Kyd, who offered to build a vessel exactly 
according to the English plan for 8.0,000 rupees, yielding to Mr. Swiiiton’s arguments, 
Government determined that one of the two vessels should be built on the English plan, 
though at a somewhat increased charge, and though at first authority was given to increase 
the beam of the other, that scheme was ultimately relinquished, and the Howra Company 
tendered to build the other boat for 65,000 rupees, with beam and length according to 
the English plan, but without crooked timbers, and with a rectangular section across. 
The Uurhampootur is the vessel built by Mr. Kyd, the llooghly that of the llowra 
Company, and both are declared to be equally well executed according to the contracts. 

When the Uurhampcotur was finished it was determined to assign her for service in 
the Assam Valley ; and relays of coal having been forwarded, she was to have started about 
the middle of the past mouth. The llooghly was to be retained for general service at the 
Presidency, where there is employment lor a vessel of the kind in conveying troops to the 
Chinsurah depot, and in other duties, for which the sea-going steamers are not so well 
adapted. * 

The dispatch of the Burhampootur to her destination in Assam has been delayed in con¬ 
sequence of its being the wish of the Governor-general that the question of steam naviga¬ 
tion should be first taken up as a general one, and be considered with reference to all the 
purposes to which vessels propelled by steam may eventually be made" applicable in this" 
country, leaving the local appropriation of one of the existing boats to the particular pur¬ 
poses contemplated in Assam to stand over until experiment shall have been made on 
which to form a determination as to how far it is worth the while of this Government to 

apply 
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apply steam more extensively in place of the common river craft, now of necessity usod. 
The above Memorandum lias been prepared by the Governor-general’* direction, in order 
to bring this question forward. 

(Signed) II. T. Pjunsep, 

7th Aug. 1828. Secretary. 


(5.)—EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from Bengal, dated 31sl March 1820. 


131. \Yk approved the proposition for letting out to hire the. Govcrninent steamers, 
as a means of reducing the charge of maintaining them. The Marine Board were 
accordingly desired to fix a rate for each vessel, including the new steamer llooghly, 
and to ghc public notice that they would be tbr biro at any time when not actually 
engaged on the public service ; but we cautioned the Board against entering into 
engagements of a nature to embarrass the Government in case of any sudden call foi 
the services of a steamer. 


((>.)—EXTRACTS Rhcoiir of Committkk appointed by Government for the purpose 
of discussing in all its bearings the proposed Establishment by Government of a 
sufficient number of Steam-tugs to insure the more speedy and safe navigation of the 
River I looghly. 

1. That the introduction of steam-stugs is desirable in the highest degree, and that 
the adoption of such a measure will afford facilities in the navigation of the river, 
hitherto but very partially known, your Committee have no hesitation i.i saying the 
primary advantages to be derived are self-evident; but there are others of collateral 
bearing, the limits of which cannot be defined hut hv mature experience; amongst the 
former, the most prominent are : 1st. Expedition in the passage up and down the river ; 
2d. The ability to move up and down at a greater draught of water than at present; 
3d. Less risk of grounding, from the ship bein g under greater command ; 4th; A saving 
in anchors and cables : and the value of each of these advantages to the shipping interests 
varies according to circumstances; besides which, when the fact has been once esta¬ 
blished that the ri-k of this river has actually been reduced, much of the present preju¬ 
dice existing among ship-owners and underwriters to the river will gradually wear away, 
and the consequence will he an increase of shipping in the river. 

2. Your Committee cannot avoid stating, that the interests of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany arc likely to be more promoted by the adoption of the proposed tugs than any 
other party concerned in the shipping of this port, particularly as respects tlu ir China 
ships, and the trade carried on by their regular and extra ships; the two latter descrip¬ 
tions will in future he brought off town and laden, by which measure demurrage, sloop 
hire, and the heavy losses sustained by disaster and plunder at the lower stations of the 
river, will he prevented ; in fact, so much will he gained by the change of the system, 
that it will be the interest of Government to bring up their trading ships and take 
them down by steam free of all charge against their owners. 

3. Your Committee conceive it undesirable to attempt, in the first instance, to esta¬ 
blish the full number of tugs to conduct the whole navigation of fhettver ; they think it 
would be far more advisable to try the experiment mi a small scale, by which means the 
advantages and disadvantages of the system would he sufficiently developed to afford 
much more sure grounds i’or the foundation of a full and efficient establishment than 
can possibly be obtained at the present time, and with this view of the case, your Com¬ 
mittee beg to observe that Government have the mentis already at coniniaiuhto commence 
the dispensation of the many advantages we have pointed out in favour o£ all parties 

concerned, 
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c oncerned, by equipping the Enterprize, Irrawaddy, and Ganges as steam-tugs, which 
measure we are assured will equally promote the shipping interests of this port and the 
best interests of the Honourable Company. 

13. Your Committee have great satisfaction in submitting to the notice of his Lord¬ 
ship in Council a very comprehensive Memorandum of the results likely to appear by 
the adoption of steam-tugs in aid of the navigation of the llooghly, from the pen of their 
able and intelligent colleague Mr. James Mackenzie, which document they deem 
equally conclusive and convincing. 

11. Should his Lordship in Council not be disposed to employ the three Government 
steamers as proposed, your Committee would recommend that, immediate steps be taken 
to establish two tugs of the following burthen and power : one of about 2/0 or 280 tons 
burthen, and furnished with two engines of eighty-horse power each, and copper boilers; 
the other to be from 200 to 250 tons burthen, with two sixty-horse engines: the first to 
ply below Mud point, and the other all above that place. 
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(7.)—MEMORANDUM by Jambs Mackenzie, Esq. relative to the Advantages likely (<■) Memoranda' 
to result lVom attaebiug Steam-tug Establishments to the existing Pilot Service, dated relative 
20th December 182/. 10 

l'.slumismiimts. 

In 1822-23, 210 private vessels arrived at and 215 departed from Calcutta, none of 
.vhieh experienced any detention on the passage from or to the Sand Heads cxeept 
what attended the navigation of the river. In some cases the progress of those ships 
would not have been facilitated by the assistance of steam-tugs, hut in most instances a 
material saving of demurrage would have been effected by such assistance, and the 
extent of the accidents experienced from the usual navigation of the river would have 
been materially reduced. It will no doubt he admitted that the use of steam-tugs 
would reduce the average passage of ships arriving in February, March, April, May, 
and June ; to three days in July ; November, December, and January, to four days; ami 
in August, September, and October, to five days ; also, that the average passage of ships 
outward hound would be thereby similarly reduced, in November and December, to 
three days ; in October, January, February, March, and April, to four days; and in May, 

June, July, August,and September, to five days ; with reference, therefore, to the actual 
passages of the above vessels that arrived and departed in 1822-23, between Calcutta 
and the Sand Heads, the following results of comparison show the demurrage, calcu¬ 
lated at eight annas per ton per day, which would have been saved by the assistance of 
steam-tugs, in all cases of protracted passage : 


ON A Kill VAL. 

Number 

III bill]) 1 .. 

Tuns. 

Demurrage. 


Ships that would have had f SI,i P 8 / 5°° tons and u f 

tlnii passages shortened gj j f rom 300 j. 0 roo tons 
by the aid of steam-lugs. ^ . 

36 

(1+ 

55 

21,4(17 

95.«53 

10 >9°3 

57)77° 
Go,4,04 

18,404 

2 ll 

(S‘j G 

8 1 

0 

3 

11 


155 

57.°* 3 

i.-jG/iay 

* 5 

n 

Ships that would not have required steam-tugs.. 

<4 

a 2,944 




Total # .. 

219 

1 

Ko,/;G7 
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ON DEPARTURE. 


Ships that would have had 
their passages shortened 
by the aid of steam-tugs 


r Ships of 500 tons and 
wards 


up- 


warus 

Ships from 300 to 500 tons 

01 .' __ 1 ___ 


Ships that would not have required steam-tugs 

Total 


Number 
of Ships. 

Tons. 

Demurrage. 

46 

26,628 

1,12,106 4 
1,07,626 2 

3 4 0 

94 

37.459 

13 11 0 

74 

14,323 

35,646 8 

2 7 9 

213 

78,405 

2,55,078 8 

3 4 1 

2 

718 



215 

79.103 




But in the same year there were twenty-nine ships besides that experienced extra 
detention on the inward or outward passage, and five more ships that were so detained 
on both passages, so that, allowing the demurrage attending the extra detention to be 
balanced by the extra expenses attending its causes severally, and considering the de¬ 
murrage for the whole detention would have been saved by the tugs, the above calcu¬ 
lation, adding those forty-four ships, will stand thus : 


ARRIVALS. 


Ships of 500 tons and upwards 
Ships from 300 to 500 tons.. 
Ships under 300 tons 


Ships that would have had their passages shortened 
by the aid of steam-tugs .. 

Ships that would not have required the steam-tugs 

Total .. .. .. 


Number 
of Ships. 

Tons. 

62 

37,717 

75 

29,773 

56 

11,223 

193 

78,613 

70 

25,752 

263 

1,04,365 


Demurrage. 


1,40.343 o 3 11 6 

85,508 8 2 13 3 

20,164 8 1 13 o 


2,46,016 O 3 2* O 


DEPARTURES. 


Ships of 500 tons and upwards 
Ships from 300 to 500 tons.. 
Ships under 300 tons 


Ships obtaining benefit from steam-tug assistance 
. Ships that would not have required the tugs 

Total .. 


Number 

of Ships. Tons. Demurrage. 


72 

42,015 

2,54,487 

6 

0 

10 

0 

109 

43,579 

1 , 52,691 

3 

8 

0 

0 

75 

14,543 

. 35,976 

8 

2 

7 

6 

354 

1 , 00,137 

718 

4,43,154 

8 

4 

6 

9 


,256 1 , 00,855 


Aggregate 
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Aggregate Number of Ships arriving and departing, with their Tonnage and 

Demurrage: 


Arrivals 

Departures 


Number 
of Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Demurrage. 

263 

1 , 04,365 

2,46,016 0 

256 

1,00,855 

443,154 8 

5 H> 

2,05,220 

6,89,170 8 
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Giving an average Demurrage per Ton on arrival or departure .. .. Rs. 3 5 8 


in the same year also of the Honourable Company’s ships, the cargoes of which were 
comprehended in the Government accounts of the year, there were thirteen arrivals and 
the same number of departures; and supposing that steam-tugs would have brought 
them up to Calcutta at oucc and taken them down loaded, or made an approach to 
such an object, according to the expectations expressed in the Board’s letter, with a 
saving in demurrage equal to the average above stated for ships exceeding 500 tons, the 
calculation on this account would stand thus: 


1 Ionouram.e Company’s Ships. . 


1 

Nmnlicr 
of Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Demurrage 
per ton. 

1 

Entire Demurrage. 

Arrivals 

13 

14,451 

311 6 

53,739 10 6 

Departures 

13 

14,502 

6 0 10 

87 , 7 6 7 5 0 


• 26 

28,953 

1 

4 14 2 

1,41,506 15 6 


The estimate of demurrage, therefore, that might have been saved in the above year by 
the employment of steam-tugs, in all cases of arrivals and departures of trading ship'-, is 
as follows : 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 

Honourable Company’s trade .. 

Private trade .. 

(i’¬ 


Number 



of Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Dcmiitragr. 

26 

28,953 

1,41,506 15 6 

519 

2,05,220 

6,89,170 8 0 

545 

2 , 34,173 

8,30.677 7 C 


ll. G D 


There 
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There were besides, in the same year, the arrival and departure of other Government 
vessels, as the Ernaad, &c. which would have been equally benefited by the assistance of 
tugs, but are not included in the above. 

The data for the above estimate has been drawn from the account of the Master-Atten¬ 
dant’s office ■ but to estimate the value of the property affected in the calculation, I have 
taken from the Government records the account df imports and exports for the same 
year, distinguishing the Company’s from the private trade, as follows: 



Honourable 
Company’s Trade, 
Number of 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Valuation. 

Valuation of Cargo 
per Ton. 

Imports .. .. .. • ■ 

13 

14.451 

13 , 68,381 

9469 

Exports ... 

H 

14,493 

l, 8 l,l 2 , 75 f, 

1 , 212*12 


; 

29,394 

1 , 94 , 81,136 

662-75 


Private Trade, deducting the Tonnage and Cargoes of Phonies : 



Private Trade, 
Number of 
Ships. 

i 

Tonnage. 

Valuation. 

Valuation nl 
Cargo per Ton. 

Imports .. •. .. .. 

] 

271 | 

1,08,687 

| 

4,24,88,031 

39°’92 

Exports .. .. .. .. 

278 

1 

1,08,881 

4 , 85 , 00,327 

445*44 



i 

; 2,17,568 

1 

1 

9 , 09 , 88,358 



Honourable Company’s imports and exports ... Sa. Its. 1,94,81,136 
Private imports and exports . 9,09,88,358 

Estimating the value of the Honourable Company’s ships at 200 rupees per ton, and 
considering the private ships as insured at the same rate, then 

Honourable Company’s ships, arrivals Tons 14,451 
— departures ... 14,943 

29,394 -r2= 14,6/9 a! 200= 29,39,400 

And private ships arrived ... ... 1,08,687 

— departed ... ... 1,08,881 

2,17,568-r2= 1,08,784 a’ 200=2,17,56,800 

- » 1 

C 

Amount value of ships and cargoes ••• ... ... Sa. Rs. 13,51,65,694 

In 
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• In 1822-23 there were three vessels lost going out, viz. the Liverpool, Oracabissa, and 
Helen, and it may be presumed that had steaui-tugs been then in full employment, no 
such catastrophe would have occurred, as they would have been either at sea when the 
gale came on, or the steamer in charge of each could have taken her to a more sheltered 
situation on its approach. 

According to the preceding estimate of value, this loss will stand thus: 


Liverpool 

Tons. 

... 527) 

Oracabissa 

280 > 

Helen 

168 J 


Total 
Tonnage 
9/5 


{: 


Su. Hs 


at 200 rupees per ton for the hulls 
at 41,544 rs. per ton for the cargoes 
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1,95,000 

4.34.304 

6.29.304 


making with the above estimated demurrage a sum of sicca rupees 14,59,981. 7* 3. loss 
from demurrage and shipwreck in the river during 1822-23, or more than one per cent, 
on the entire value of the ships and cargoes, both Company’s and private. 

The use of the steam-tugs would he also attended with a material saving in anchors 
and cables, as few of these in comparison to what are at present lost would remain sub¬ 
ject to the liability of loss, when a constant choice of anchoring ground existed. 1 
should consider this saving to be perhaps under-rated when estimated at one anchor and 
cable, value 1,600 rupees, for every four ships ; or 1,(500 rupees on every eight of the 
arrivals and departures (545). equal to 200 rupees for each arrival and departure, viz. 
sicca rupees 1,09,000. In 1823 when my attention was first directed to the subject, l 
estimated the amount of loss under this head at a considerably higher rate, from the 
knowledge of very extensive losses of this description that had taken place.; but the in- 
creasing use of chain cables must have tended to diminish such loss, although it has 
increased losses of another kind, from the additional damage thereby occasioned to the 
hulls of vessels obliged to anchor in unfavourable situations. 

Another head of expense would be greatly reduced by the use. of steam-tugs, viz. the 
charges incurred in consequence of vessels grounding on the passage up or down, for 
docking, unloading, and reloading, damage sustained by the cargoes, demurrage, &c. 
This 1 should conceive to be under-rated at another lac of rupees; and 1 am of opinion 
that the charges resulting from the loss of anchors and cables and from grounding, beyond 
what the use of steam-tugs might have been unable to prevent, must have been sufficient 
in 1822-23 to increase the above estimate of demurrage and actual loss from shipwreck 
to sicca rupees 18,00,000. 

I apprehend also that the risk attending the conveyance of cargo to and from ships at 
the lower stations in the river is considerable at certain seasons, anil that the damage and 
loss resulting therefrom, the weather and the misconduct of boats’ crews both consi¬ 
dered, might be deserving of separate estimate; hut connecting these with the demurrage 
above stated, and viewing the whole amount with reference to the combined interests of 
owners and shippers, 1 should not consider it as over the mark for general calculation, 
although in individual cases many might estimate their demurrage at less, and some few, 
from particular circumstances, might reckon their own at a greater rate; it. may be 
sufficient however to show, when the risks of entire loss, of loss from grounding, of 
losing anchors and cables, &c. with which the underwriters are immediately concerned, 
are added to the account, that there is sufficient reason for all persons interested to desire 
the establishment of steam-tugs in direct aid of the pilot service. 

As the expense of providing and employing steam-tugs would be necessarily great, 
the requisite charge for their assistance would he in proportion compared with the 
existing pilotage charges; but as it would be dearly for the interests of owners, shippers, 
and underwriters that the intended assistance should be obtained in perhaps a majority 
of cases, l have no doubt that the wishes of Government with regard to diminishing 

ii. fi IJ 2 the 
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the expenses of the pilot establishment, and at the same time improving the navigation 
of the riven would be lolly answered by creating the proposed establishment of steam- 
tugs, and leaving their employment entirely optional on the part of owners and com¬ 
manders of ships. 

Supposing that, with regard to arrivals, a number of ships equal to those on which 
demurrage has been above calculated for the six months of 1822-23, from July to De¬ 
cember both inclusive, were to use the steam-tugs when inward bound, the charge 
being for ships above 750 tons three rupees per ton, arid for those from 500 to 750 
tons two rupees twelve annas, or at an average of two rupees fourteen annas for those 
above 500 ton-, for ships from 300 to 500 tous at an average of two rupees eight annas, 
and for those under 300 tons two rupees, the results of actual payment compared with 
demurrage would he as follows: 



No. 

Tonnage, j 

Demurrage. 

Steam-tug 
Charge per Ton. 

Entire Steam-tug 
Charge. 



25,446 ^ 

i 

Rr. As. 

SC 

> 

91 

Rs. As. 

Ships of 500 tons and upwards 

42 


1,08,637 0 

2 14 j 

73 A 57 4 

— from 300 to 500 

51 

20,393 

58,876 8 

2 8 

50,982 8 

— under 300 tons 

29 

5 , 7 %) 

12,646 0 

2 O 

11,534 0 


122 

51,608 

1,80,159 8 

— 

1 , 35,673 12 


Anri the results of actual payment compared with demurrage for the similar departures 
in the other six months of the same year, would be 


— 



No. 

Tonnage. 

1 

Demurrage- | 

Steam-tug j 
Charge per Ton. j 

Entire Steam-tug 
Charge. 

Ships of 500 tons and upwards 

37 

i 22,537 

Us. As. 

1,63,706 O 

Its. A*. 

2 14 

I 

1 Its. As. 

64,793 14 

— from 300 to 500 tons.. 

56 

22,055 

90,678 8 

2 4 

55,137 8 

— under 300 tons 

43 

8,605 

22,806 8 

2 O 

17,210 0 


136 

53,197 

i 

2 , 77,191 « 

! j 

1 , 37,141 6 



Thus two hundred and fifty-eight arrivals and departures (less than one-half of the 
whole) liable to an aggregate expense of demurrage of sicea rupees 4,57,350. 8. would 
pay for the aid of steam-tugs ... .. ... Sa. Us. 2^72,815 2 0 

Add to this a charge on Honourable Company’s ships at 
4. 14. 2. per ton for steam-tug assistance, as above 
stated on 28,953 tons and twenty-six ships ... ... 1,41,506 15 6 


Estimated steam-tug charge on two. hundred and four 
arrivals and departures within the yt&r Sa. Rs. 4,14,322 1 6 
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I am of opinion that throe steam-lugs, two of lUO-liorse power each, and one of 120- 
horse power, would he found sufficient to answer the wants of the port, considering 
their employment to be optional with the public; that they could be prepared complete 
for service fit an entire cost of sicca rupees 7 , 00,000 ; that they would render three pilot 
vessels unnecessary, and that the tiffin is and crews of these pilot vessels would be suffi¬ 
cient for the navigation of the tugs. - In this view the ordinary sailing expenses of the 
tugs would remain comprehended within ihe existing charges of the pilot establishment, 
and the expenses might he estimated as follows: 
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Engineer department .. .. I 

Coals for 25 days at 12 niaunds per") 
hour, and 10 hours each day .. J 
Interest on cost of the vessels, 


cost 

7,00,000, at 12 per eeut 
Wear and tear, say 12 per cent 
Superintending Engineer at 
rupees per month 


800| 


FOll ONE 

VESSEL. 

FOR THREE VESSELS. 

Per Month. 

Ter Annum. 

Per Month. 

Per Annum 

' 

Goo 

7,200 

i, 8 oo 

• 

21 ,Goo 

l./JOO 

18 ,ooo 

4,500 

; 54,000 

— 

— 

7,000 

84,000 

— 

— 

7,000 

84,000 

— 

— 

—- 

<),Goo 

Pilot Establishment lor three tugs 

2 , 53,200 


This hasty estimate may be found defective, but should it come near the truth, as the 
amount of estimated additional charge to the pilot service is less than two-thirds of the 
above estimated steam-tug charge in 284 arrivals and departures, it might be found that 
two rupees per ton on every inward or outward passage of ships above 500 tons, I. 8 
on those from 300 to 500, and one on those under 300, with three on the Honourable 
Company’s ships, would more than cover the additional charge, as the steam-tug receipts 
on the above 284 arrivals and departures would at these rates amount to sicca rupees 
2,(>0,8(3!), and the comparative lightness of the rates would be attended with an increased 
employment of the vessels. 

Many ships would under such circumstances use the steam-tugs at all seasons, whether 
inward or outward bound, and if the steamers, which would be capable of bringing up or 
taking down ships of 1,200 tons, were found equally capable of bringing up or taking 
down at once two vessels (each) from 350 tons downwards, the charge to small vessels 
might be thereby lessened further, with an increased certainty in regard to the sufficiency 
of the receipts. 

The above charges are considered as distinct from and beyond the usual pilotage 
charges, and not applicable to vessels declining the assistance of the steam-tug establish¬ 
ment ; but should tliey after so declining require subsequently partial assistance, they 
ought to pay the whole inward or outward charge, as the employment of the tugs 
sent purposely to their aid would, unless in some casual cases, occupy nearly the same 
time. 

As the expense of the tugs would eventually he shaf&d by owners, shippers, and under¬ 
writers, iijdirectlv if not directly, ttiey ought to be left to settle it among themselves 
according to their estimate or experience ol risk and demurrage. 


The 
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lames Mackenzie, 
Esq. 
relative 
to Steam-tug 
Establishments. 


The tug should be adapted as much as possible for the exclusive purpose of towing 
with the best effect, having only the means of accommodating such pilots as might 
require to proceed to or from the pilot station beyond their own officers. 

I consider (as above alluded to) that the proper parties to superintend and conduct 
the navigation of stcain-tugs would be (eventually, if not from the commencement) one 
active branch or master-pilot for each, and some junior officers of the pilot establish 
ment, changed occasionally in individual cases, to give all the service the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with its general details. It would, in my opinion, be indispensable 
to have an able, active, and responsible individual, thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and management of steam machinery, to inspect the vessels daily when at Cal¬ 
cutta, and to keep a vigilant eye over the conduct of the working engineers. 

By making steam-tugs an integral branch of the pilot establishment, the Government 
would he eventually enabled to make very considerable retrenchments in the existing 
scale of their marine expenditure: for if any row-boats would be required, six pilot 
vessels or fewer might be found sufficient for the duty of the cruizing station, allowing 
one to,be always at or on the passage to or from Calcutta. A less establishment of pilots 
would be ultimately found as efficient as the present. It might be however injudicious 
to proceed to retrenchment until the steam-tugs had come into complete operation, and 
had shown by experience the expediency of dropping whatever should be found super¬ 
fluous. In lessening the number of pilots, the interests of the parties could be sufficiently 
provided for by Government in many ways, so that no individual injury might be sus¬ 
tained, that the service remain the same as to allowances and prospects, on a reduced 
scale only as to numbers. 

The abolition of any existing port charges, or the reduction of the steam-tug charge 
eventually to a minimum rate, would of course merit and obtain the consideration of 
Government, after the new establishment had come into complete operation, and bad 
shown how far an increase of aggregate receipts could warrant reduction in a description 
of charges which must under any circumstances press heavily on the commerce of the 
port. 

(Signed) Jambs Mackknziis. 

Itowrath, 20th December 1827. 


(S.) Letter from ( 8 .)—EXTRACT LETTER (Public Department) from the Bengal Government to 

the Court of Directors, dated May 18th 18,'iO. 

tuwemment; 

IHth Akiy 18:30 2. We propose in litis communication to state what has been done and what is proposed 

to bo done in respect to the introduction of steam navigation into the rivers of this 
country. 

The two steamers, Hooghly and Burhampootur, wore launched in the beginning of the 
year 1828, and on our proceedings, noted below,* will be found some correspondence 
respecting the naming and appointing establishments and commanders for both vessels; 
also touching their draught, consumption of fuel, capabilities, and eventual employment. 

4. It was at first proposed that the Burhampootur should proceed to the river Burhum- 
pootur, to be at the disposal of Mr. D. Scott, the political agent in the eastern frontier, so 
as to afford him the means of prompt communication with the posts of tfpper Assam, which 

are 


* Cons. Jlii Jan. 1828, No. 38 to 10; Cong. 27th March, No. 11 and 12; Cons. 10th April, No. 42 and i~l; Cons. 
17th April, No. .‘11 to 35 ; Cons. 21th April, No. 7 ; Cons. 15th May, No. 29 to 31; Cons. 5th Juno, No. 19 to 21 ; 
Cons. 20th June No It to Hi; Cons. 7 th Aug. No. 33 to 35; Cuns. 24-th April, 1828, No. 7; ‘Cons. 12th June 
1828, No. 28 to 30; Cons. 15th Aug. 1828, No. 7 to 15; Cons. 23d Oft. No. 47 and 48; Cons. lQjh Doc. 1828, 
No. 08 and 09 ; Cons. 10th IK-c. 1828, No. 70; Cons. 23d J,m. 1829. No. 50 and 51 ; Cons. 14th July 1829, No. 
41 to 10; Cons. 251 Sept. No. 51 to51; Cons. 7th Nov. 1828, No. 77 (A). 
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are accessible only by water, and for a great part of the year with extreme difficulty, owing 
to the strength of the current and the prevalance of easterly winds blowing the same way 
with the stream. The Iiooghly was to have remained at the disposal of Government at 
the Presidency, and to be there made applicable to any service that might arise. 

5. Very soon after the arrival of the present Governor-general, his particular attention 
was given to the subject of river steam navigation, and the prosecution of the tiurham- 
pootur’s voyage to Assam was for the time suspended, it being liis Lordship’s desire that 
before either of the vessels should be appropriated to any particular service, the question 
of steam navigation upon the rivers of India should be considered as a general one, with 
reference to all the purposes to which vessels propelled by steam might eventually be 
made applicable in this country. 

ft. By his Lordship’s desire our secretary prepared and laid before us a Note describing 
the manner in which the navigation of the rivers was at present conducted, and the dangers, 
delays, and accidents to which ft was liable, and pointing out the objects to which, in his 
opinion, the propelling power of steam could be applied with advantage. 

7. This paper, with other memorandums bearing on the question, was forwarded to the 
secretary at the India House in a letter dated 10th August 1828, and will doubtless have 
been laid before your Honourable Court. It was resolved to order an experimental 
voyage to Allahabad with one of the new river steamers as a preliminary measure to any 
further consideration of the subject. We selected two intelligent officers, Captain Johnston, 
of the Enterprise, and Captain Prinsep, of the Bengal Engineers, to superintend the 
experiment, and report upon the results. Copies of the instructions issued to them and 
to the Marine Board upon the occasion, were forwarded to England in the packet 
addressed to the secretary at the India House, above referred to. 

8 . The voyage to Allahabad was accomplished, including stoppages, in twenty-four 
days, and fourteen days were occupied in the return, including two days’ delay at Benares 
to repair and refit. From Captain Johnston and Captain Prinsep we received full reports 
upon the state of the river and incidents of the voyage, and from the latter officer we 
further received a corrected survey of the Ganges and Iiooghly rivers, as traversed by 
the steamer; we obtained also a particular report from Captain Smith, the engineer 
officer at Allahabad, upon the state of the Ganges at that place. This had been called 
for in consequence of its being represented to ns that the navigation was more difficult 
anil dangerous at that point than at any other in the whole course of the river. We beg 
to solicit the attention ofyour Honourable Court to these reports, which are replete with 
important and valuable information on the subjects discussed ill them. We ordered 
Captain Prinsep’s map of the rivers to be lithographed for the use of the department, 
which having been done under Captain Prinsep’s superintendence, twenty copies have 
been already forwarded to your Honourable Court. 

9. VVe further call upon the Board to report upon the expense and the practicability 
of making the alterations suggested by Captain Johnston in the rudder and other parts 
of the Hooghly steamer, so as to fit her for a second experimental voyage, which we 
desired to be made when the river should be at its lowest. 

10. Our final resolution upon the subject of this first voyage, and the results it had 
elicited, including the Board’s reply to the reference above cited, is recorded as per 
margin.* It was to the following effect: 

11. It seemed tbat» the Hoogly steamer, labouring under the disadvantage of a defect 
either of construction or in her rudder which made her very difficult to steer, had never¬ 
theless performed the voyage to Allahabad, in the most unfavourable season, in twenty 
days of twelve hours steaming, without hazard or injury, and without meeting any obstacle 
not easily surmounted. It was the opinion of the offigprs employed that, with better 
arrangements to obtain pilots, or with yhat must of course be the necessary consequence 
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of prosecuting these experiments, more knowledge of the channels of the river in those 
conducting the enterprise, the time of the upward voyage might have been very consi¬ 
derably abridged, we were indeed led to hope that with these advantages, it might in the 
rainy season be accomplished in fifteen days by the route followed on this occasion; the 
voyage down occupied ten days, which was evidently much more than would have been 
necessary if the channels had been well known so as to have admitted of the power of the 
steam being freely used. The caution most properly employed by Captain Johnston on 
this first occasion will be superfluous hereafter, and a gain of at least two days will then 
probably he made in the return voyage. Thus it appeared that, including stoppages for 
coal or from accident, the Government could reckon upon being able to make the voyage 
up and down in the rainy season, between Calcutta and Allahabad, in one month, with 
either of the present river steamers : so far, therefore, the important question as to the 
possibility of applying such vessels on the Ganges for purposes of internal navigation 
had been set at rest, and the probable gain of time over the craft of the country with 
vessels of their dimensions and power of engine had also been ascertained. 

It?. The officers employed on the expedition had rightly given their attention to the accu¬ 
mulation of information respecting the state of the river, and their reports did them great 
credit. The facts collected by them in regard to its ri«c and the rapidity of the current at 
dill'ercnt seasons and atdifl’erent places were curious and interesting ; the observations for¬ 
warded byCaptain Smith from Allahabad,as to the state of the channels above the junction of 
the Ganges with the Jumna, afforded results novel ami unexpected, 'flic map that had been 
prepared by Captain Prinsep of the present course and channels of the Ganges, as found 
during the voyage in the months of Soolcmher and October, being on a scale to show the 
principal sand-hanks, was calculated to be extremely useful in subsequent voyages of the 
same kind, and was, as above stated, ordered to he lithographed in order to he put into the 
hands of those employed on them. The expense of this, with any .other incidental charges 
incurred during the voyage, we directed to ho submitted in a contingent bill, and passed 
in the usual form. It remained lor us to determine in what manner to follow up the 
experiment that had been made, and how best to direct its results to ends of practical 
benefit to the country or to Government. 

First. With respect to the construction of river steamers adapted to the navigation of 
shoal-water channels, there seemed reason to apprehend from the reports both of Captain 
Prinsep and Captain Johnston, and especially from the concluding observations in the report 
of the former officer, that a less draught of water than four feet could scarcely be hoped for 
with vessels ol manageable dimension-, using low-pressure engines, and carrying llu ir own 
coal. It seemed probable that even with this drau ;ht of water a vessel of a lighter description 
and of a different construction might he made to pos.-ess greater capacity for stowage and 
accommodation than the present steamers; hut all the objects we bait in view seemed 
hardly attainable, except by the use of high-pr< s-wire engines. Under the impression that 
in the progress of modern discovery in Curope means might perhaps have been devised of 
preventing the danger hitherto attaching to the use of this description of engines, wo 
determined to solicit information upon this important point from your Honourable Court. 
There seemed to us to be no objection whatever on this score to the employ im nl of a 
high-pressure engine in a separate vessel to be used as a tug, by which plan, while all 
apprehension for the safety of the crew and cargo of the principal accommodation vessel 
would he averted, the division of the burden would remove the obstacles to complete 
success presented by the deficiency of room for both fuel and lof passengers in the saute 
boat. In the second experimental voyage we proposed to ascertain the practicability of 
tugging, and if established, it was resolved that no time should be lost in begging your 
Honourable CourJ to send out the necessary high-pressure engines. 

Secondly. With respect to the arcommndati m of the Hooghly steamer for pa<-eng ?rs, 
and the means of improving that atlorded by her original construction, Captain Johnston 
had oflered several valuable suggestions on this point, and the'Marine Roan!, and those 
consulted by them on the subject hud also submitted propositions which were fully con¬ 
sidered 
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sidered by us with reference on one hand to the objects in view, and on the other to the 
expense of carrying each into execution. It seemed to us that the vessel, laid out as she 
then was, could not be applied to convey either troops or passengers; for the former 
she was much too confinctf in her accommodation, besides wanting the tonnage for the 
requisite stores and provisions, independently of that required for the coal; for the latter, 
her cabins, besides being heated by the proximity of the boiler and chimney, so as to he 
scarcely bearable in the hot mouths, were ill adapted, from the mannerjn which they were 
laid out, as well us from insufficiency of space. It appeared indispensable, therefore, if it 
were desired to apply the Hooghly to such purposes in future voyages, and we were then 
, of opinion she might very advantageously be used for the conveyance of cadets and junior 
officers to their stations, that a light poop should be added so us to afford a double tier of 
accommodation, and we preferred that this should be constructed of timber rather than to 
adopt the Hoard’s recommendation, and provide the desired accommodation above by means 
of canvas enclosures, conceiving that, besides being liable to injury from weather, such an 
awning would be more in the way than a poop capable of bearing the weight of passengers, 
and of the crew to work the vessel. The poop was ordered to be built in the cheapest 
possible form, and we thought the expense of cutting down the present deck, and edding 
sponsings, as proposed by Captain Johnston, might well be saved. With the addition thus 
determined upon, accommodation might be nfforded for six or eight oflieers of the junior 
ranks, and any futuie voyage made would combine the advantage of providing them a 
passage at a saving to (Jovermnent of the boat allowance to each, with any other objects, 
experimental or real, that might be proposed to bo attained. We directed that no time 
should be lost in putting in band this addition, and that the poop should be similar to that, 
built on other steamers of the river, care being taken to extend the accommodation as 
much as could be done with due attention to the strength of the beams, ami to the necessity 
of keeping the upper works light. 
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Thirdly. With respect to the next point, viz., the best means of remedying the serious 
inconvenience and the delays experienced from the bad steering of the vessel, we had made 
inquiry to ascertain to what this defect could he ascribed, and to what circumstances the 
Hiirhainpootur, which was of nearly similar shape, was indebted for her superiority in this 
respect. It appeared that while plying on the river, before proceeding on the voyage, the 
rudder of the Hooghly was of a form reaching several inches below the level of the vessel’s 
bottom, consequently, although this was Hat, and wholly without keel, still that part of 
the rudder which protruded below had considerable hold on the water. The rudder of the 
Hurhainpootur was of this construction, and to this principally was owing the superiority 
of that vessel in the command over it possessed by the holm. Captain Johnston, before 
proceeding on his experimental voyage, judging very rightly that in unknown channels, 
with continual danger of grounding, it was of the first importance that the rudder should 
be kept clear, caused the projecting part to be cut oil'and nddeifko the width, in order to 
make up thereby for the loss of power in depth. To this mainly’was the extreme unma- 
nageuhility of the vessel during the voyage to be ascribed, and it occurred to us that the 
most natural remedy would be to provide a rudder capable of being raised clear of (lie 
bottom in shoal water, but with the power of being let down like a sliding keel, to exert 
greater power over the vessel when making way amongst the rapids and whirlpools of the 
main current. We had been given to understand that a rudder upon this construction 
could be made and fitted at comparatively small expense, and we were accordingly disposed 
to prefer that this plan should first be tried before any of the other methods, such as the 
alteration oflhc sternpost, the adaptation of a rudder to the bows, or the scheme for using 
a double rudder affixed to each quarter, was attempted. Any of these might hereafter be 
resorted to in case the more simple alteration above explained should he found to fail. 


1H. Having thus decided as to the improvements to be made in the Hooghly, in order 
to remedy the di fects pointed out, un4 fit her lor further voyages with greater advantages 
than those * under which the last had been performed, we proceeded to explain the 
manner in which we thought it would he expedient to pursue the measures commenced 

li. d E for 
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15. It. was our opinion that a second experimental voyage should be made for the 
purpose of more fully ascertaining the capabilities of the vessels in these respects, alter 
the alterations above determined upon had been made in the lloogldy’s rudder and 
accommodation. An experiment might, be tried with the llurhampuotur in the interval 
of the preparation of the llooghly, to ascertain the dilferenee of speed consequent upon 
taking, a large budgerow, or other accommodation vessel, in tow; and if this was found 
not to retard the vessel more than two miles an hour, which was the assumed difference 
of velocity in the stream of the Ganges in the rains compared with the dry season, the 
llopghly might proceed on her second voyage with a vessel of the kind in low, so as to 
alford accommodation and the means of rapid conveyance to twice the number of officers 
above contemplated as capable of being furnished with a passage. 

16. The Marine Hoard were ordered to make the requisite arrangements for the 
transmission of coal to the places where the same might be required, and it occurred 
to us that, with judicious management in the time of dispatching each boat, the coal 
might he so forwarded as to be found at the required distances in separate boats, which 
would be more convenient than by lodging it in larger depots. In like manner, when 
the day might he fixed for the departure of the Hooghly, we ordered notice to be is-und 
by advertisement, inviting tenders for freight of treasure or of other valuable articles 
of small bulk, on such reasonable terrnsj as tile Board might deem likely to induce native 
and other merchants to olfer articles for conveyance to the different stations that would 
he passed in the voyage. 

17 - It seemed to us that, in consequence of the lateness of the season, it would lie 
necessary on this occasion to dispatch the llooghly, when ready for the voyage, by the 
way of the Sunderbuns. The Marine Hoard were desired to ascertain from Mr. May, 
superintendent, the quantity of water in the channels of the Nnddea rivers, and to 
regulate (heir proceedings accordingly. Should the llooghly be compelled to lake the 
line of tin* Smulerbims, the Hoard were referred for information as to the best route 
to Captain JViiiscp. 

18. We here notice incidentally some correspondence we had with the Marine Hoard 
as to the method of docking and examining the bottoms of vessels of this description ; 
also the reports on two trials of speed between the Hooghly and Burhampoot.ur.*- 

19. After some delay in building the poop, and making the other alterations ordered 
by us, the llooghly was at, length reported to be nearly ready for her second voyage, 
and we ordered advertisements to be issued for the conveyance of private treasure to 
places on the route, preparatory to the voyage being made in the course of the month 
of March. 

‘JO. Wo gave the command on this occasion to Mr. Warden of the pilot service, late 
commander of the-Ncnea yacht, who had conducted the Soomnnookee to Anoopshuhur on 

tin* 

* Cons. ->h Aii£. th'S, Nos. 03 uml (it; Cons. 18 Sept. 1828, fJos. Ill to 18; Cons. 21 Nov. 1828, 31 (A) to .'it 
(C.); Cons, (i ,l.ui. lhi‘,1, Nos. H uml 0; Cons. 29 May 1829, Nos. 22 amt 29; Cons. (1 Feb. No. l.i, Cons. 17 Feb 
Nos. 10 to 1.1; Cons, -ill Fob. Nos. It’, and 17; Cons. 11 Apr. 1829, Nos. 20 and 22; Cons. 23 June, 1829, No 9, 


for ascertaining how far steam navigation could successfully he applied to the purposes 
of Government or of the public at tins presidency. 

M. Of the objects in the view of Government, as capable of being promoted by steam 
navigation, the conveyance of public and private treasure, and of valuable, not bulky 
articles on freight, together with the providing accommodation, according as the poop 
might be fitted up, to six or eight junior officers, were the only ones to which the 
llooghly and BnrhampooMir could then, we thought, be adapted'; unless indeed, and 
the matter penned to deserve experiment, the power of their engines compared with 
the diminished rapidity of the stream in the dry season should enable these vessels to 
take a second vessel in tow. 
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tlio occasion of Lord Amherst’s tour to the Western Provinces, and who, on the previous 
voyage of the Hoogldy steamer, acted under Captain Johnston. The voyage was made 
through the Suuderlmns by the Doagra Pa-sage in Channel Creek, the rivers communi¬ 
cating between the llooghly and the Ganges being too shallow at the period of the 
year to afford passage for a vessel of the draught of the Hooghly. Having reached 
llenares in twenty-one days, not without con-iderable difficulty, Mr. Warden carried 
the llooghly thirty-seven miles further, but was finally stopped at lleloulec on the ;,| K 1 on ilii' Itivers 
Kuchliwa Chat, where, from the shallowness t ,f the water, it was found utterly imp.is- ofluiliu 

sible to pass in any part of the stream. Mr. Warden’s return from Benares, alter a 
delay of seventeen days (here to refit, was effected in fourteen days by the same passage 
through the Sumlcrbuiis. The llooghly reached Calcutta on the J2th May. 

21. This result in the months of April and May, when the water of the Ganges is of 
course at the very lowest, was not unfavourable. We beg to refer your Honourable 
Court to Mr. Warden’s report of the voyage, recorded as per margin,* and which is an 
interesting document. 
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22. Our orders on the result of the second experiment so made,! expressed siyne dis¬ 
appointment at finding the depth of water in the Ganges reduced, in the months of 
April and May, s=o much as to preclude the hope of carrying steam navigation, with the 
vessels at the command of the Government, beyond Benares and Clninar, in those 
mouths; still it was satisfactory to have ascertained the real state of things at the most 
unfavourable period of the \ear, and we thought the manner in which this had been ■ 
done by Mr. Warden left nothing to he desired, and was highly creditable to his skill and 
intelligence. 


2,‘i. We were determined to prosecute further experiments of the same description, 
and ordered depots of coals to he formed at 1’atolee, Ihiruinporc, Uajmuhal, Mongeer, 
Hanapoor, Ghazeepoor, Benares, Mir/a poor, and Allahabad.;}; 

21. The reports on some experiments made under our orders for ascertaining the povv er 
of the river steamers as tugs with other vessels in tmv, will be found recorded in tie- 
margin,§ and we beg to draw your Honourable Court’s particular attention to a voyage 
made hv Captain Johnston under our orders to Burhampoor with the two steamers, one 
taking the other in tow, and the engines of the tugged vessel being unused. 

2.V The result of these experiments encouraged us to believe, that, with low-pressure 
engines of the description of those now belonging to Government, it might prove ad¬ 
vantageous to employ the steam power by fixing these engines in separate vessels as 
tugs rather Ilian as now in the vessels of accommodation themselves, where they occu¬ 
pied much space, increased the draught extremely, and produced a degree of heat nearly 
insupportable at the season when the state of the rivers affords most opening for their 
employment. 

2(1. Entertaining this impre-sion, we instructed the Marine Board to give their parti¬ 
cular attention to the determination of the best, form and construction for a river-tur 
capable of taking in tow large accommodation vessels, and drawing of course tie 
smallest possible quantity of water. 

27 - It was our wish that the question should, in the first instance, be consult red with 
reference to the steam-engines then available to Government, viz., those of the classes 
employed in the Gauges and Irrawaddy, and in the llooghly and Burhampuotur. 

28. If it should be established that cither of these descriptions of steam-engines could 
be employed advantageously in a vessel of any description with sufficiently small d laugh; 
and with power adequate to tow an accommodation vessel of the fcmd and dimensions 

proposi d 
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proposed, \vc then desired the Hoard further to take into consideration whether there 
was any useful purpose to which the one of the present vessels which might, he stripped 
of its engines could he devoted. If, for instance, the engines of the Ganges were 
thought fit to be used in a river-tug, whether that vessel, deprived of its engines, could 
be employed as a pilot vessel in lieu of any one of the present establishment that might 
be condemned. So if the engines of the Ilooghly were transferred to a tug, whether 
the hull of that vessel could conveniently be converted into an accommodation boat to 
he taken in tow by the tug. 

29. We directed the Hoard to consult the best informed officers of the Marine depart¬ 
ment on these subjects, particularly Commodore Hayes, Captain ltoss, and Captain 
Johnston, with Captain Forbes and Messrs. Scppings and Kyd. We also desired that 
the Hoard would endeavour to obtain any information procurable at this Presidency 
regarding the power and properties of high-pressure engines, and to avail themselves of 
the assistance of the above-named or any other individuals whom the Hoard might think 
fit to consult, in order to ascertain what kind of engines of this class were best adapted 
for the purpose of being employed either in tugs or in the body of accommodation boats, 
as we ifnderstood to be done with so much success in America; we in short directed 
that the Hoard would submit this branch of the subject to full investigation, with a view 
to a special indent being forwarded to England for high-pressure engines of the most 
approved kind, for the purposes above explained. 

30. We followed up these orders by shortly after inviting, by public advertisement, the 
transmission of plans to the Marine Hoard, with the offer of a reward of 1,000 rupees for 
that which should be most approved.* * * § The plans were to be of two descriptions: first, of 
vessels capable of being used as tugs, with engines on the low-pressure principle, of the 
power, weight, and description of those in the Ilooghly and Hurhatnpootur ; and, se¬ 
condly, of similar towing vessels with engines on the high-pressure principle. We 
offered rewards for the best of both descriptions, fixing as the test of excellence, adap¬ 
tation for speed, manageability, and a small draught of water; the plans were to be given 
in by the 1st of August 1829. 

3J. Under the notice issued conformably to these orders, several plans were sent in 
to the Marine Hoard, and forwarded to us on the day pi escribed, t We thereupon ap¬ 
pointed a committee, consisting of the gentlemen named below,J to report upon the 
plans in question. 

32- The report of these officers is recorded as per margin.§ and is deserving of your 
Honourable Court’s particular notice. Upon receipt of" it we again took up the subject 
with reference to all that had passed, connected with the object of applying the power 
of steam to the river navigation of this country. Our resolution was to the following 
effect :— 

First, With respect to the plans and specifications given in under the notice published 
by the Marine Hoard in conformity to the orders of this department dated the 3d July 
last, the Committee appointed to report thereon having declared their opinion that the 
plan sent in by Captain Cowles was the best of those presented as designs for a tug 
adapted to the engines of the Ilooghly and Burluunpootur, and that, with reference to 
the conditions of the notice, Captain Cowles was therefore entitled to the sum of 1,000 
rupees for the same, we ordered payment of the amount to he made to Captain Cowles 
through the Marine Hoard. , 

33. None of the {dans submitted conformed exactly with the conditions under which 
* a similar 


* Cons. 7 July 1829, Nos. 14 and 1.0. 

t Cons. 23 June 1829, Nos. 45 to 47; Cons. 4 Aug. 1829, Nos. 26 and 27. , 

1 Captain ltoss Bell, Cuptain Hutchinson, Kngitiefr, Captain T. Prinsep, Engineer. 

§ Cons. 1 Sept. 1829, Nos. 39 to 47. 
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a similar sum had been offered for the best plan of a tug with steam-engines on 
tile high-pressure principle, including a description of the. engines. This reward, 
therefore, had not been earned by any of the gentlemen whose ingenuity was exerted in 
preparing ihc plans before Government. Nevertheless, the design of Mr. M‘Naight 
was favourably reported upon by the committee, and though uot exactly answering the 
terms of the advertisement, we resolved, in order to testify our approbation thereof, that 
the sum of 5()0 rupees also shall be paid to Mr. M'Naight through the Marine Board. 

34. Wo had not received from the Marine Board the information which, by the 
instructions of this department dated the Kith June last, the Board were desired to col¬ 
lect from professional persons and others acquainted with the subject of steam river navi¬ 
gation. But our attention had been uniformly directed to the matter, and our means 
of arriving at. correct results had been improved by inquiries made in various quarters, 
as well as by an attentive perusal of the papers and plans above referred to, and in par¬ 
ticular of the teport upon the experimental voyage made by the two steamers to Bur- 
hatuporc, one steaming with the other in tow; anti on the whole we saw reason to he 
colt tinned in the opinion before stated, viz., that in order successfully to introduce the 
power of steam into the river navigation of this country for the purposes of Goverifment, 
vessels must he provided of very small draught capable of being used as tugs with con¬ 
siderable power. The Hooghly and Burhainpootur, though well construeted vessels, 
and capable of being employed, to a certain extent, both for accommodation and as tugs, 
were nevertheless defective,' as well from their draught exceeding three feet, whereas 
more than two is undesirable, as from the confined accommodation they afforded. 
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35. Vessels with the same or with superior power of engines, but of greater length 
and beam, appeared indispensable for the purposes contemplated, and wc accordingly 
resolved to put one immediately in hand, to he constructed on the principle which had 
been approved in the design of Captain Cowles ; that is, with the engine resting on 
beams so trussed and put together as to combine the advantage of distributing the weight 
and action <T the engines over the whole length of the vessel, with the important con¬ 
sideration of preserving by the same means its shape under the liability to hog or to sink 
in the centre, to which vessels of this construction must, without such preventives, 
always he liable. 


30. The Marine Board were accordingly instructed to procure estimates and put im¬ 
mediately in hand the construction of a vessel of the description alluded to, hut wc did 
not wish that the plan of Captain Cowles should be implicitly adhered to; on the con¬ 
trary, considering the dimensions in length and breadth necessarily given ill order to 
procure the required draught, it appeared to he extremely desirable to make use of the 
whole space for purposes of accommodation, in lieu of leaving it unemployed, as had 
been done in the plan. In like manner we doubted the expediency of adopting rudders 
of the construction given in the design of Captain Cowles, and were not disposed to 
require the same precise lines to be followed tor the bottom and sections of the vessel. 
Leaving these points to be settled by the Murine Board in consultation with the builders 
and professional men whose services were at their command, we contented ourselves 
with requiring the Board to invite tenders to build a vessel of nearly the dimensions of 
that of Captain Cowles, and with the same principle of trussing beams for the support 
of the engine, &c., but with such improvement of form, &c. as the experience and pro¬ 
fessional information at the command of the Board might enable them to suggest. The 
Board were, however,‘in determining on these improvements, to hear in mind that it 
was desirable the work should he put iu hand without more delay than might be una¬ 
voidable for consulting those in whose opinion on such subjects they had confidence. 


37- With respect to the engines to he used in the vessels so constructed, it was our in- 
tentention, when the construction of the vessel might he sufficiently advanced for the 
purpose, to transfer the engines either of the Hooghly or Burhainpootur into her, unless 
your Honourable Court, acting upon the communications heretofore made, or those in¬ 
tended to he addressed to you, should determine to send out engines of equal or higher 


power, 
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power, for the specific purpose of adaptation to tugs of larger dimensions aud less 
draught than the two river steamers now in use. 

B8. In order to enahle oiii-m Ivcs to submit a specific indent for steam-engines adapted 
to such vessels we ordered the Marine Board to communicate to Captain Forbes, super¬ 
intendent of steam-engines, the substance of our. resolution, and to consult with him as 
to the plan upon which I lie vessel ordered to he put in hand should he constructed, so as 
to enable tli.it officer to furnMi a distinct report or memorandum, specifying the power, 
description, and dimension 1 ' of the engines to be obtained from England. But we desired 
the Board to bear in mind, that if not received in time the vessel must be so constructed 
as to admit lie 1 engines of one of the present steamers, altered of course so far as might 
be wcessarv, that is, in the length of the paddle, shaft, tkc. Of the expense of sm-li al¬ 
terations Captain Forbes was to submit an estimate, to be included in that of the ex- 
pense of constructing a new vessel on the principle described, aud to be forwarded b> 
the Board with the tenders that may he received for the work. 

WX In conformity with these orders the Marine Board appointed a committee in 
consider the propriety of putting in hand a river steam-tug, upon the model of Captain 
C.,ivies’s plan. Their deliberations ended in a request made to Captain Cowles that 
lie would construct a model, which was readily undertaken by th.it officer, and in the 
meantime the attention of other gentlemen of science and ingenuity was invited to the 
subject.'' 

40. On our proceedings, recorded in the margin,f is a report, ft om the Marino Board, 
forwarding various opinions on some of the principal quc-iions involved in the discus¬ 
sions which had taken place; they were chiefly given bv professional gentlemen con¬ 
sulted by the Board, ri~., Messrs. Kyd and Mackenzie, ship-lmiiders; Mr. .Sipping', 
marine surveyor ; Captain Forbes, engineer ami superintendent of steam-engines ; 
Messrs. Jessup and Co., iron founders; Commodore I Jays and Captain I), Ilo-s of your 
Bombay Marine; Captain Johnston, late eommamler of the Enterpri/.e; and Captain 
Collie of the Marter-Attrudaiits’s office. These documents will be found at length on 
the proceedings of the Marine Board, the abstract of them only being recorded on our 
consultations.! As we had determined to wait for the construction of Captain Cowle."' 1 ' 
model, we did not deem it necessary to take any immediate measures upon these report.'. 

41. In the interval of the model’s preparation, the Governor-general having deter 
miued to make short excursion towards Benares aud Goruckpoor the steamer Mooghii 
was a third time ordered on a voyage up the river, it being his Lordship's intention to 
make use of her for his conveyance back, so as to give him the opportunity of ocularly 
witnessing her qualifications for liver navigation as well in the great, river as in tin 
passage ol’ the Sundcrbuns. The Governor-general embarked in the lloogldy, with a 
pinnace in tow, at Mongeer, on the /th of March, and arrived at Calcutta without 
any material accident on the eighth day, )'is., on the loth of March last. The official 
report of ibis voyage, ju«t received from Mr. Wall, is annexed as a number in the packet.§ 

42. Very shortly afterwards Captain Cowles’s model, being ready, was submitted by the 
Board to our inspection, with the opinions of the Committee who had before been 
assembled to examine the plans after the reward had been adjudged to Captain Cowles. 

111. With reference to the letters of the Marine Board, recorded on our Consultations 
as noted in the margin,|j the Governor-general laid before the Board a plan by Captain 
Forbes, with estimate by the ina«ter-utteiidaiit, for a steamer with one engine of smaller 
dimensions than before contemplated. In explanation of the reason for so material a 
change, the Governor-general further submitted a memorandum from Captain Johnston 

of 
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of the result «t two experiments made by bis Lordship's orders with the lloogbly 
.steamer, working with one only of the engines with which she was provided. 


'Id. Tin* experiments affording reason to believe that the power of the double 
engines of the Ilooghly and Bnrhampoor exceeded what, with allowance for the lighter 
vessel and smaller draught of a tug with a single engine, would need to be applied, his 
Lordship gave encouragement, to the.idea of constructing an experimental vessel on 
this principle. The plan and estimate laid before the Board were prepared in conse¬ 
quence, and submitted for our approbation, 

lf>. Amongst, the arguments in favour of an experiment of this description, in pre¬ 
ference to constructing a larger vessel adapted to the present double engines, were she 
following, which appeared to us conclusive: 

First. That any vessel working with a single engine will, if successful, be smaller, 
more manageable, of les- draught, and better fitted for the narrow channels of the 
Smiderbuns and otlu r rivers than the much lunger and broader vessel required for 
two engines. 

Second. 'Hie cost of the experiment will he not much more than half the charge of 
eou-trucling the larger vessel. 

Third. If successful, Government will have double the number of vessels with the 
same engines, and the two present river steamers may he convertul into accommoda¬ 
tion vessels, to he towed. If not successful, the single engine taken out for the present 
experiment can he replaced, leaving the existing steamers as they arc, and converting 
the new vessel into an accommodation boat. 


46. Influenced by these considerations, we resolved, at the recommendation of the 
Governor-general, to order the Marine Board to put in hand a vessel of the reduced 
dimensions, and according to the plan prepared by Captain Forbes. We also desired, 
unie-s upon examination of the estimate the Board should see reason to think the terms 
extravagant, or should find the calculations and rates assumed to he incorrect, that Mr. 
K \d should he instructed to build a vessel thereon with the utmost dispatch, so that the 
.«ame might he completed in three months from the date of commencement. 

4“. A subsequent communication from the Marine Board informed us that. Mr. Kyd 
had undertaken to build the experimental vessel (stores and fittings not. included) for 
26,000 rupees, in three months ;' v and on these terms we ordered au engagement to be 
concluded with him for the work. 
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IS. Copies of the correspondence here alluded to, and of the other papers referred 
to in the above letter, which are recorded ou our proceedings of dates not already 
forwarded, are transmitted in the present packet. 

40. Your honourable Court will perceive that the result of our measures in respect 
to river steam navigation, so far as they have yet gone, has been to determine on the 
construction of a light tugging vessel, draw ing not more than eighteen inches water, 
and working with one only of the low-pressure twenty-five horse power engines now 
employed in pairs in the llooghlv and Burhampootur. We look upon this experiment 
as promising, if successful, to extend our existing means with most advantage, aiyl 
economy will he perceived to have influence d mainly the determination to prosecute 
the measure in this form. 

50. The in formal jon we possess regarding improvements making in Europe in steam- 
engines is too limited, and of too obi date, to warrant our submitting any specific indent 
for machines of a different kind from those now in our possession ; hut we beg of your 
Honourable Court to cause intelligent professional men to be consulted as to the most 
proper engines for the purposes we have in view. They must be such as combine 

power 
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power with lightness and a comparatively small consumption of fuel, so as to be 
available for tug or other vessels drawing little water, in a voyage of considerable 
length on the rapid rivers of the country. Shonld any machines of superior con¬ 
struction to tho-e we have in use be invented, or be otherwise procurable in England, 
we hope your Honourable Court will accede to our request that we may he furnished 
with several of them at an early date. 


Wc have, &c. 

(Signed) W. 0. Kkntinck. 

Fort William, VV. II. B.wlky. 

ISlh May l-m C. T. Mbtcalfk. 


(!).)—LETTER from Captain J. II. Johnston to H. T. Prinskp, E»q., Secretary to the 
Bengal Government, dated 21 November 1828. 

Sir: 

In a letter, dated the 17th instant, I had the satisfaction to report to you the safe arrival 
oil Calcutta ol the Honourable Company’s steam-vessel the llooghly, from the experi¬ 
mental voyage to Allahabad, in prosecution of which she had left the Coolie Bazaar at 
eight a. m. on the 8th September. 

I have now the honour to submit to you a report of the circumstances of the voyage, 
with remarks on those points to which my attention has, in obedience to your letter of 
the 7th of August, been directed, and in general upon whatever has appeared to me to he 
worthy of notice as connected with the object of the voyage. 

On the morning of the 8th September the Jloogldv started from the Coolie Bazaar. 
The coal-boxes, containing f>()4 maunds, were filled, and there was stowed on deck B02 
rnaimds of coal; the stores, and the weight of provisions, ballast, &c. was estimated at 20 
tons, and the draught ut water was, ait 8 feet 10 inches, forward -1 feet (> inches ; an 
excess beyond her best trim of 10 inches, causing a diminution of her speed of at least 
one mile per hour, a consideration of vast importance, as it bears a proportion of one- 
third nearly to the average rate of our progress up the Ganges; nor were we completely 
relieved from this excess of draught during the voyage to Allahabad, for on the third day 
1 found it necessary to purchase wood, though the boxes were still full of coal; and after 
leaving Rajinald, from the short intervals at which we overtook the coal-boats, our 
deck was constantly loaded with that article, and we arrived at Allahabad with the boxes 
nearly lull. 

1 lie Hoogbly had not passed Fort William ere we discovered that’much annoyance and 
anxiety would arise from the insufficient command of the htdni over the vessel, and the 
difficulty ot steering her at all times : in the hope, however, of remedying this evil by the 
adaptation of a rudder similar to that used by the budgerows, we proceeded, and took the 
earliest opportunity of putting this means into practice, which, although when adjusted it 
had all the effect vve could expect, was from its liability to get out of order the cause of 
much delay during the voyage. 

We left Calcutta on the 8th September, and arrived on the 
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having steamed a distance of 798 miles in 2,19 hours and 57 minutes,* making an average 
progress over the ground of 3A miles per hour, nearly the average rato of the current. 
'■and^I think six miles per hour below Cilia zee pore, and above that place a little more than 
five; our progress through the water was about seven miles per hour.f 

The quantity of fuel consumed was, of Ilurdwan coal .2,215 

Of wood, 408; equal to coal jf ... ... ... ••• 80 

Total consumption of fuel ... 2,325 
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Having experienced some difficulty in finding our way to Allahabad from the village ol 
Lolioin, about six miles below the fort, Lieutenant Smith of the Engineers kindly offered 
to send a sergeant, who had been previously employed on a similar service, to sound 
through the proper channel. His report of the depth of water (given to inches) was 
extremely favourable, and on the 8th we weighed on our return to Calcutta, Lieutenant 
Smith’s sergeant leading in a boat a-head. 

At a distance of nearly six miles from the fort the signal was made from the sergeant’s 
boat for being in shoal water, and the Hooghly presently took the ground ; the,anchor 
was by my direction let go, and the vessel swung with her head up the stream, being 
in her own water nearly, and the cable a-liead preventing tlie ship from driving further 
on the sand. 


I left the ship in search of a channel, and during- my absence the sergeant made a 
signal for deep water. The lluoghly was got under weigh, and in trying to close with 
tin- sergeant’s boat, got. on the spit of a sand ami bung there. On reaching the vessel 
a-ain, I put every means in practice (as detailed in a note at the end of this report §) to 
the ship off, and at two o’clock on the 4ib we were again able to proceed on our 
voyage* and to prevent as much as possible future accidents it was made a standing 
order that the moment the water should be under two fathoms the anchor should he 
dropped and the boat sent to lead the ship, when however the boat was a-head showing 
the water, she might be followed at discretion. 

With this precaution we reached Calcutta, touching only once more; it was in passing 
between two sands when, seeing the strong current close to us, in the hope of deepening 
the next cast we hesitated one minute dropping the anchor, and the next were carried 
on the spit of a sand; the anchor was instantly let go, and in sounding in the boat we 
found three fathoms water within twenty yards of the vessel. Preparations were 
instantly made to carry out an anchor, which was rendered unnecessary by the vessel 
sheering into deep water, on bringing that anchor a-head which had been previously 

let *»• After 
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After leaving Allahabad we found that one boiler would supply as much steam as we 
could with safety venture to use, it was sufficient to work from sixteen to eighteen 
strokes continually, and from our imperfect knowledge of the river even this rate was 
sometimes found too gre at. 

After entering the Bbagiratta, from the facility of the navigation in that river and the 
IJooghly, we were enabled to put on the full power. 

From the village of Lohoing, six miles below Allahabad,where the vessel on her return 
voyage had first taken the ground, we started on the 4th October at 2. 35. f.m. being 
six miles, or one hour and 25 minutes below Allahabad. 
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Having returned at an average of less than seven miles per hour; on some occasions 
we went at the rate of ten and twelve miles per hour, on others, as in cases of shoal 
water, narrow passes, &c. we were obliged merely to drop at the rate of one or two 
miles per hour. 

The experience of the voyage loaves me confirmed in iny belief that the Gauges may 
be advantageously navigated by steam vessels. Much however lias been said to me on. 
the difficulty of finding a channel in the dry season, and though l believe that like other 
obstacles this one would vanish before perseverance, I think it very desirable to make 
another experimental voyage in the dryest season; and being experimental, it may be 
made with advantage through the Sunderbuuds. 

The difficulties, fewer and of less magnitude than I had been led to expect, arose prin¬ 
cipally from a want of knowledge of the river and the channels. From the great strength 
of the current we generally managed to escape by going along the edges of the sands. 
Had our knowledge of the river been more perfect, we should have avoided it more 
effectually. The eddies and whirlpools were the second and last source of difficulty, and 
from these with a vessel under better command of the helm we should have expe¬ 
rienced much less inconvenience. The voyage was undertaken at the most desirable time 
for experiment, at the least so for facility and expedition; it was commenced at a period 
of the year when the current is said to run at its greatest rate, though after passing 
Ghazeeporc the rapidity of the current was on au average less by af. least half a mile 
per hour than we lmd experienced it below that place. 

The return voyuge was performed during the most unsettled state of the river, at a 
time when the waters had begun to subside, but before they had fallen into and formed 
a regular channel. 

At Uajmahal and Colog the river had risen 28 fec£, and within a foot and‘a-haif of its 
greatest height. At Benares it had risen 34, but had not attained within 11 feet of the 

maximum; 
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maximum ; at Allahabad the rise had been 29 feet, 13 short of the greatest height; and 
supposing the velocity of the current to be uniform throughout the river when the rise 
has at ail places attained its greatest height, and the plane of its surface to decline 

regularly towards the sea, it will be represented by a line thus,.___ 

whereas* under the irregular rise of the present ". “ 

year it would be represented by a line thus,------— 

which would readily account for the diminished velocity of the current above (ihazeeporc, 
and I regret that from the same reasoning it must follow that in a year of great rise the 
current would be generally stronger than we experienced it. 

Supplied as the Ganges is by many tributary streams, whose contributions must depend 
*o much on local circumstances, its peculiar irregularities are easily accounted for; notwith¬ 
standing these a registry of the rise and fall of the river at many different stations may, after 
some years’ observations, afford the means of calculating what will probably be the rapidity 
of the current between given places under known circumstances ; a knowledge which on 
many occasions would he useful; as, for instance, serving to regulate the stations and dis¬ 
tances of the floating depots, which should extend or decrease with the changes in the 
velocity in the current, so as to he as nearly as possible a day’s journey apart. • 

During the passage to Allahabad the S. E. wind prevailed, and sometimes blew very 
strong ; hut, although a fair wind, it impeded rather than aided our progress, making the 
-hip less manageable, and increasing the strength of the eddies and the turbulence of the 
waters. 

The S. E. wind blew very fresh during our return also, and it generally prevails until 
the end of October, when the equinox passes without a strong gale, otherwise the westerly 
winds set in towards the end of September. 

The river is said to rise with westerly and to fall with easterly winds. 

In considering the establishment of an extensive and efficient communication between 
Calcutta and the Upper Provinces by steam vessels, adapted to the various purposes of 
the Government, and to a passage at all seasons through one of the Nuddea rivers, the 
adoption of the high-pressure boiler connected with engines of the lightest description 
occurs as the only means of uniting in the same boat the three indispensable qualities, 
lightness of draught, speed, and capacity. 

From all that I have read on high-pressure engines, from their general use with the 
Americans, and from the various means that are employed to prevent fatal occurrences, 
1 see in them little liability to accident beyond that to which all steam vessels are through 
carelessness and inattention exposed. 

Without any practical knowledge of high-pressure engines or boilers it would be vain in 
me to attempt to suggest the employment of any particular one rather than another. The 
question of preference must be decided by the first machinists in England; and perhaps 
Mr. Gurney’s boiler may be deemed worthy of patronage. 

Leaving to the wisdom of Government to decide on the expediency of adopting high- 
pressure engines, I will venture to offer iny opinion on the employment of the means 
already in its possession, and the time that must elapse before vessels can be procured in 
a manner calculatedAo advance in a very considerable degree the main object in view. 

And first, it will be necessary to make some considerable alteration in the Burhampoolcr 
and Hooghly, which, as they have already had the approval of scientific gentlemen, I shall 
not hesitate to suggest. 

Improvement in the steering of these vessels, a consideration of the first importance, may 
easily he accomplished either by adding to the sternpost, or by two rudders on the quarters, 
and perhaps by fixing a small rudder on the bow of the vessel, but for many very obvious 
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reasons it is desirable that the vessels should be made both ends alike, and be capable of 
riding at their anchors with equal safety by the head or Btern. Should such an alteration . 
in the present boats involve too great an expense, the means of anchoring by the stern may 
be provided hy an out-rigger from one or both quarters, and the cable may be confined 
within a trunk, and lead along the deck to the windlass forward, tn like manner, for the 
tiller ropes may he substituted long iron rods running outside the ship on friction rollers, 
and leading in upon the forecastle, where the wheel should be placed ; this arrangement 
would leave the whole spare abaft the chimney to the uninterrupted occupation of 
passengers, whilst this additional advantage would be gained, that the helmsman would 
command a much better view of the river before him, and of any object to be avoided or 
steered for. 

The accommodation, at present untenable and insufficient, may be relieved from the 
inconvenience of heat by reversing the boiler and bringing the fire-places abaft; afire-room 
would then be formed distinct from the engine-room, and the draught being from aft to the 
chimney, little or no heat would he communicated to the cabin, more especially if double 
air-tight partitions were built, with one or two inches space between them. 

The'back of the boiler being brought nearly in contact with the cylinders, a saving of 
fuel would result from a much less quantity of steam being condensed than now is in its 
uav to the cylinders, and the engines would be kept free from the dust of the ashes and 
coals, which is now a considerable inconvenience. 

The after accommodations may bo very much improved by making the height of the 
strength of the vessels abaft the main-beam to terminate at a line struck at five feet nine 
above the upsides of the floor-timbers, and by carrying at this height the beams of the 
main-deck across to project three feet beyond the side of the vessel, thus increasing the 
breadth six feet, or from eighteen to twenty-four. 

Above this deck, or platform, a poop might be constructed of the lightest materials 
similar to the cabin of a budgerow, which would still be considerably below the line of the. 
paddle-boxes, and only five feet above the present deck; the dimensions of the accommo¬ 
dations under this poop would be thirty-four by twenty-four, the space below would form 
a hold of thirty by sixteen by six high, capable of receiving sixty tons of measurement 
goods, and in cases of emergency of accommodating troops.* 

With respect to a space for an airy cabin, and for a voyage of no very long duration, 
fifteen or eighteen single officers might perhaps be accommodated thus : 

* * (Map.) * * * 

If the accommodation be deemed sufficient for fifteen single officers, with not more than 
four or five servants between them (and it is, 1 believe, quite as spacious as in general 
allotted in an ladiaman), supposing it to be occupied by cadets going as tar as Allahabad, 
and calculating the established rate of travelling time and mouey for that voyage at eighty 
per mensem for three months each, the vessel would earn . Rs. 3,600 

And allowing each officer ten cvvt. of baggage, say eight tons, there would 

remain available for hire twelve tons, which at 300 per ton would yield ... 3,600 

Total for the voyage . Rs. 7,300 


However high the charge may at first appear, when it is comrparwl with the rates 
of heavy waggon charges in England, it will be found moderate. Between Plymouth 
and London the charge is, if I recollect right, five-pence per pound, the distance 280 
miles. % 

Bullion, both gold and silver, when it can be procured, would pay well at a freight of 

• * one 


* Note (CO p. 70t. 
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one per cent, and would be a saving to the merchant of one per cent., but to what ex¬ 
tent this article is exported to the Upper Provinces I have not yet been able to form an 
estimate; it is usually collected in small sums from different persons by the native in¬ 
surance brokers, who forward it at a charge of one and u-half per cent, to Penary In¬ 
land or water according to the season, and in both cases the voyage occupies from thirty- 
five to forty days. The steam-vessel would perform it in ten or twelve, which, calcu¬ 
lating the interest of money at twelve per cent., would make a saving of at least one- half 
per cent, on that occasion. 


No. <>:■>. 

• ' finuu. ’ . 

Miam 

< '»: ■ 11 mi i < n'.j run 
i' i*;i I iiii,i 

anti tai flii' :; , 

•.■I bn 1 :.! 


The monthly expense of either vessel will be nearly as follows: 

Fifteen per cent, per annum on the first cost of the vessel, for wear and tear and in¬ 
terest of capital sunk, assuming the original cost to have been 1,40,(MX) rupees, fif¬ 
teen per cent. 21,000 rupees per annum; but as the vessel will probably be two 
months iu each year under repair, the expenses must be calculated on ten months.. 

which will make wear and tear per month . Us. 2,100 — 

Stores, not including coal 300 — 

Commander’s pay 150, provision 60 210 — 

Officer’s ditto 80, ditto - 60 .. ... .. liO* — 

Chief engineer’s at present paid 250 and 60 ... ... . 310 -r~ 

Assistant (two engineers arc not required) . 140 — 

Crew of twelve men at 12 rupees per month, including their provisions M l — 

Supposing a voyage to Allahabad and back to be performed,25 days’ fuel 
willprobablybcexpended,at 100maundsperday,atl0annaspcrmaund 1,562 S 


4,906 


Say total expense of a voyage to and from Allahabad, occupying one 

month ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Us. ,i,(XM) 


8 


If the former calculation of the earning be admitted, the expense of the month would 
be covered by the voyage upwards, and the return voyage would be entirely profit. 

After a few successful voyages the four cabins proposed would certainly let for as many 
thousand rupees each way j* so great a saving of time, and some saving in expeim- 
would be a strong inducement to forego the ample accommodation of a pinnacef for the 
sufficient one of a steam-vessel. 

I conic now to the consideration of a subject on which I think the success of the un¬ 
dertaking will very principally depend: I mean the organization of an establishment of 
pilots for the great river. 

Whilst many parts of the Ganges near the debouchure of thcdilFerent rivers, and par¬ 
ticularly below Patna, are subject to continual changes, others above that city, and par¬ 
ticularly where the stream is confined between hanknr banks, remain as they were 
when Colonel Cplebrooke’s survey was made. These places require little or more than 
to be once well known to be navigated with confidence, whilst others will require con¬ 
stant observation and the most skilful pilots. 

On our late voyage we were twice fortunate in procuring men who, having recently 
accompanied boats/were well acquainted with that part of the river through which they 
undertook the guidance of the vessel, and on these occasions our difficulties were fewer 
and our progress greater than under other circumstances. 

„ •• The 


* Each way, i. i. Rs. 4,000 for the four cabins (1,000 each) for the voyage up, and the Mime for the voyage down. 

t The hire of pinnaces to Allahabad varies with the size of the boat from Rs. 2,200 to Rs. 900, and of budgerows 
from 800 to 500. 
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The usual method of piloting the country boats is for a small boat to precede 'the 
larger one half a mile, and by signal to give them timely notice of danger, and point out 
the course that should he taken to avoid it. It is very evident that such pilotage would 
he of no service to steam-vessels, nor do I believe that a mere order to the darogas and 
(ihaut managers to provide and prepare more efficient men, would be attended with 
any benefit, even though the encouragement of certain payment on a liberal scale 
should be held out for services to be performed. ’ 

1 would suggest, then, the appointment of a superintendent, a person of energy, capa¬ 
ble of enduring fatigue, and having at heart more the successful result of his undertaking 
than the receipt of his salary ; to him should he entrusted the organization of a system 
ol pilotage and a general observance of the river, its actual and probable changes, and, 
in communication with the zemindars and magistrates, the timely removal of trees or 
pucka buildings likely to fall into the river, the removal during the dry state of the 
river of small knowls of konkur rock or other obstruction from the fair channel, 
the protection of the channels or banks, when it may he done at small expense, ami in 
the same way, with the previous sanction of Government, the division of the stream 
through nullahs, or its direction against banks and chors that would easily admit it> 
encroachment, and through which it would in time make its way, to the improvement 
of the navigation; with other minor duties which need not be enumerated. 


The principal, or at any rate the first to be undertaken, will be the organization and 
training of an efficient pilot establishment, and, without particular reference to deviation 
that local circumstances may point out as advantageous, I will suggest that generally the 
knowledge of the pilots shall not be required to extend beyond twenty miles in the great 
river. In the Bliagiratty and in the Jellinghec, if its navigation be equally simple, 
pilots would hardly he required after the first voyages, 

Between the Bliagiratty and Allahabad twenty-eight stations would he required ; and 
selecting from amongst the mangees and pilots at each station two of the most intelligent, 
with eight others lor boats’ crews, each pilot being provided with a very light canoe tilted 
as a life-boat, a perfect knowledge of the river would be very easily acquired. 

The pilot should be examined by the superintendent, and by him instructed in the 
manner of placing buoys or landmarks in the most eligible and necessary places for making 
the crossing, and the passage between the sands, Sec. The buoys and landmarks should 
he of the most simple and least expensive materials, such as bamboos or long poles, 
gourds, logs of light trees, &c., with burnt clay, stones, rock, &c., and fastened with 
rattans, twisted fibres, reeds, &c.; these it would he a chief duly of the pilots to place ; 
landmarks should he preferred to buoys, being less liable to accident, and would always 
answer where the river is not very wide. 

In the first instance it would be necessary to pay these pilots a monthly salary, and 
when sufficient boats were established to admit of their earning a livelihood by their con¬ 
stant employment this system might be continued or not. 

I think in the first instance, in addition to a small pilotage to he allowed for each vessel 
safely conducted, a monthly salary of five rupees to each pilot, and two and a-ludf to each 
of the crew, who should all be considered as persons in training tor pilots, would ensure 
the services of intelligent men. The canoe or boat must also be provided at the charge 
of Government. ' « 

I will close this report with a few suggestions for the conduct of steam-vessels in 
the Ganges. 

It is eminently necessary that the vessel should be under complete command of the 
helm ; she should be provided with two bower-anchors, the one sufficiently heavy to ride 
her under ordinary circumstances, the other capable of holding her with a short, say 
fifteen fathoms, scope of cable in a strong tides’-way, and over the stern should hang a 

similar 
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similar anchor, to tlic lightest bower, a kedge-anchor, and two grapnels with sixty fathoms 
of a good five-inch hawser; a two-and-a-haif tow-line and a coil of whale-line would 
complete the ground tackle. She should be supplied with two boats, one a small light 
boat, to be hoisted abaft the paddle-box, the other to tow astern, a boat capable of cur¬ 
rying out a bower-anchor and fifteen fathoms of chain, both fitted as life-boats ; and thus 
provided the vessel would be well prepared for getting off a sand in case of accident. 

When the vessel is weighing, from the moment she is short a second anchor should be 
ready for letting go, to prevent any accident that may arise from the engine not starting, 
or other causes to which a ship in a tides’-way is always exposed, and it is desirable to have 
a hand constantly by the anchor. 

The greatest attention to the helm and a most vigilant look-out will be required 
of the officer in charge of the deck; and however confident of his channel, he should 
never be without two leads going, one on the quarter the other from a platform under 
the bowsprit. 

Proceeding against the stream, should the water shoal, it will he a natural inference 
that the ship is running up to a sand, and the engine should he slowed in time or gtop, 
according to the strength of the current. 

Wbi'ii running, to avoid the current on the edge of sand around a projecting curve, 
should the water shoal, try immediately towards the strong current and deepen, and be 
careful not to leave any still water and smooth between the vessel and it, or you may get 
between sands with knowls upon them, or into a cut dr. sac , and find it difficult to get out 
again. Sands are not unlrequcntly disposed thus : 
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Should the water shoal very suddenly from four or five fathoms to one or one and one- 
half, presumption would he that the vessel had got oil a clier or tsield under water, and 
'-lie should he taken oif immediately, and tied to the opposite side of the channel; such a 
circumstance would be likely to occur at a place near Bherya, where the channel runs 
thus : 


In general the strong current runs on the concaved bank, and as the reaches vary, it 
is necessary to cross from side to side of the river; the crossing requires the most 
particular attention : with this the channel may generally be distinguished, and the broken 
appearances of the bank, with which the eye soon becomes acquainted, is a sure indication 
of its course. 

Oil anchoring at night, on approaching the shore, care should be taken to avoid eddies : 
the strong current will of course be avoided as much as possible. 

It is always very desirable to have some landmark by which it may be seen if the 
vessel drives or ports; and when it is considered that such an ai^'ideut would in all 
probability be fatal to the vessel, too much precaution cannot be recommended for her 
security during the night. 

Descending the stream the greatest care will be necessary, and it will scarcely be 
safe to apply the whole power of the engine. With one boiler and half the ordinary 
consumption of fuel, an average rate of eight miles may be kept up, when the channel 

is known and when the current runs free. 

♦ 

At all crossings the engines should be slowed, anil they should be taken at their 
highest point, for it would evidently be better to touch, on the tail than on the head of a 
sand; anti in crossing between sands when the channel is not perfectly known, the 
vessel’s head should be put up the stream, and the course lie made as it were sideways, 
by edging over ; in the event of shoaling within a fathom of the vessel’s draught, the 
anchor should be immediately dropt, uftd the boat sent to explore. 

In the event of the vessel touching a sand, unless she be on the tail of it, the anchor 

should 
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diouid be immediately let go either ahead or astern, according to circumstances,' ami 
every means should be everted to get her head or stern up the stream and to secure 
her from driving ; for if the current runs over the sand and the ship is prevented from 
drifting further on, the probability is that in a few hours the sand would be washed 
from under her, and a gentle motion of the engine would assist much in dispersing it. 

Jn fine, the safety of a steam vessel’s navigation on the Ganges will depend on a good 
look out, with the proper use of the lead and the anchors. 

I have, &c. 

< alcutta, i? 1th November 1828. (Signed) J. H. Johnston. 


Note (A). 

TuK ship having swung to her anchor, and not being iu a situation to receive any 
damage, I took the pinnace to sound and discover a passage. The pilot-boat made the 
,-iguai for having three fathoms water when 1 was within a cable’s length of her, iu 
three feet, in a line nearly between her and the ship. I endeavoured, but in vain, to 
rmll round the spit of the sand which lay between us, to find the proper channel for the 
iloogldv ; the current was too strong to make head against it, and pulled in shore, 
deepening gradually into two and three fathoms, which made it widest: there were two 
ehauicc!'-, one on each side the sand. 1 was now- abreast the pilot-boat in two and a-half 
fathom.'-, with the sand between us, and I observed the Hooghly under weigh, endea¬ 
vouring to near the pilot-boat. 1 feared she would get into the shoal water 1 had ju.-l 
passed, but bad no menus of desiring she would anchor; presently she took the ground 
and swung broadside to the tide. I was some time reaching her, having to track the 
boat no in shore. When iu a position to make the vessel, 1 put oft', sounding down to 
her; within a small cable’s length 1 found one-quarter one, and dose to her five feet 
si.v inches ; this water would float her, and it was very desirable to get her into it. 

Oil arriving on board I found the vessel had taken the point of the spit, that vve hung 
nmid-liips, where the sand appeared dry above water; and that there was live feet 
w ater under the stern and six under the bow. After ordering a grapnel and coil of 
rope to be put into the pinnace, I wrote to the magistrate at Allahabad, Mr. Brown, 
for boats to receive our stores, should it have become necessary to lighten the vessel; 
throwing coals overboard for this purpose was out of the question, as they would have 
formed under our bottom a hard and dangerous bed. 

I went with the pinnace and laid a grapnel about two-thirds a cable’s length on her 
starboard bow, oft' the cat-head, the vessel being on shore on her larboard side ; by 
means of the grapnel rope (of which we made a guess-warp) wc handed out first a 
kedge and fonr-iuch hawser, and by that the best bower and forty futhoms of chain ; 
on account of the rapidity of the stream, running five knots, this occupied several hours. 
At live o’clock we begau to heave, and having brought the ship’s head up two points, 
set on the steam, but found that we only forced the ship along the sand, an effect not 
desirable, as it was likely to injure the copper; we also appeared to bring the anchor 
home. My object was, even if I could heave off, to bring the vessel’s head up the 
stream, but being hung amidships, this could not be accomplished against a strong 
current with the purchase we had ; the anchors were not sufficient to hold against the 
strain we could heave. 

The vessel wait, now 80 situated as to receive the stream of the current at a right 
angle with her beam, and I considered that if her stern could he brought a little up, the 
stream taking her abaft the beam, it must, if it moved her at all, move her in its own 
direction round the sand. ° 

To effect this, the kedge and grapnel-ropes were taken in over the stern and hove 

well 
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well taught: the result justified the expectation ; the ship gradually changed her po¬ 
sition during the night, until on the morning of the 4th at two o’clock she swung to the 
bower anchor in five feet water; at day-light wo set on the steam and sheered into two 
fathoms, where we let go the small bower and sent one of four boats sent by the ma¬ 
gistrate of Allahabad to our assistance to weigh the best bower. Unfortunately as the 
ropes on the kedge and grapnel were taken iu a boat to be under-run, they parted, 
and could not be recovered by creeping or sweeping. At 2 r.M. we proceeded on our 
voyage. 

Note (II). 

A rate of progress through the water of seven miles per hour against a current of 
five would allow only an advance of two ; but we avoided the strength of the current 
by going on Lhe edges of sands, and occasionally through nullahs and small channels, 
the average rapidity of the current is merely therefore a matter of conjecture, and its 
rate was accelerated or diminished according as it flowed through confined channels, 
or over a broad expanse. 

Note (C). t 

It is unnecessary for me to point out how these alterations may be effected without 
weakening the vessel or increasing her draught, but if my opinions on the subject arc 
required, I shall be happy to give them. 

Note (D). 

Calculating fifty square feet, to the ton measurement, the space 3d by 16 by (} is 
capable of receiving sixty-four tons of goods, but the limit of the tveight that maybe 
stowed iu it is twcuty, and on this weight I have made my calculations for return«. 

(Signed) J. H. Johnston. 


(10.)—LETTER from Captain Tiiomas Pit inski 1 , Engineer, to II. T. Prinskp, Esq., 
Secretary to the Bengal Government, dated 1st November 1828. 

Sir: 

Aorkbabi.y to the orders of the Governor-general in Council of the 7th of August 
last, l do myself the honour of addressing to you the following observations upon the 
result of the experimental voyage to Allahabad in the Honourable Company’s steamer 
Hooghly. 

I have hitherto delayed to submit my reports, in the hope of being enabled to transmit 
at the same time corrected charts of the river, prepared during the voyage, upon the 
basis of Colonel Colebrooke’s former surveys, which might 1 thought prove of greater 
utility than any verbal instructions or journal of the expedition, in all future voyages 
of the same nature ; other duties, and the labour of preparing such charts on a large 
scale for a distance so great as eight hundred miles, have prevented my accomplishing 
the task in the time 1 had anticipated, and I shall therefore no longer withhold what 
remarks I may have to submit regarding the expedition, and the grand object of esta¬ 
blishing a communication with the Upper Provinces by steam, reserving such particular 
observations as apjily more particularly to the river in detail for a future memorandum, 
to accompany the charts when prepared. 

The expedition started from Calcutta on the 8th of September, .reached the great 
river, entering by a mouth formed of late years opposite Choka, on the evening of the 
12th, having passed from Calcutta through the Bhagirattce or Moorshedubad river, the 
distance two hundred and thirty-two miles, in fifty-nine hours of actual steaming. 
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Genera i. Statement of Progress. 



j Distance. 

i 

Time going. ! 

Rate per Hour. 

Time Returning. 

At rate Miles. 

Calcutta to Choka Mouth .. 

Miles. 

232 

i 

Hrs. Min. 

59 0 

3 t 9 o*u 

ITrs. Min. 

25 40 

9 

Clioka to Patna 

248 

78 20 


4G 27 

5 t\,- 

Patna to Ghazeeporc 

127 

42 3G 

3 

21 25 

5 t 5 j 

Ghazceporc to Allahabad .. 

200 

59 24 

n 3 6 

0 0 

33 43 

5 fu 

Total Miles 

791 

239 20 

3tV» 

127 15 

<Vo 


The whole distance as by the foregoing statement has been performed in something less 
than twenty days of twelve hours each actual steaming; and the average rate per hour 
of her ascending voyage is thus something less than three and a-half miles. The steamer 
reached Allahabad on the twenty-fourth morning of her voyage, and returned to Calcutta 
in safety in ten days and seven and a-quarter hours of steaming, days of the same duration 
of twelve hours. 1 have divided the voyage in the above manner to assist the following 
remnrks; but as a view of the daily performance of the Hooghly may be instructive, I 
annex a statement showing each day’s anchorage, the work done, and hours of steaming, 
with remarks as to the reasons of the great difference as well in the hourly average of 
progress as in the daily run. 

The first division of the voyage, 232 miles, from Calcutta to the mouth of the Moorsheda- 
bad river Bhagirattee, exhibits an average rate of progress exceeding that of any following. 
The navigation of this division bears a totally different character from the rest. Our passage 
in ascending happened when the current may be considered at its extreme of velocity, and 
the surface of the water appeared to be within very little of its extreme elevation. 

The utmost average rate of our progress for any connected time in any part of the 
Bhagirattee, against the stream, was four and a-quarter miles per hour; theaverage general 
rate was three and a-half; and as our actual speed, making due allowances for the additional 
resistance when the course is so winding and our steering imperfect, could scarce have 
exceeded seven miles per hour average, this will leave for the average extreme current 
of the Bhagirattee in September three and a-half miles per hour, and there arc particular 
places where it reaches five miles pe r hour. 

This average velocity of three and a-half miles per hour decreases gradually from the 
middle of September with the fall of the river, nor is the velocity increased again by any 
later adventitious rise of the waters. On our return in the middle of October, we found the 
waters within very little (scarce two feet) of their height in the middle of September, the 
wind then blowing hard from the south-east. The average current at this time was 
evidently rather short of two miles per hour; while the river is in this state, with the water 
high and current slack, the navigation is of course most favourable for steamers in every 
point of view, and we were enabled to perform what, perhaps, might have been imprudent 
if not impossible in any other state of the river, to steam at full power from the entrance 
at Chokuh to the confluence with the Jellinghee at Nuddea, a distance of 156$ miles, in 
seventeen hours, averaging an hourly rate of nine and one-flfth miles. If however this 
observed decrease in the velocity of the Bhagirattee while the waters are high during 
October is general every year, it must evidently be one of the chief reasons that the 
navigation is closed during the dry month. <- 

It is already known that the passage of the Bhagirattee is closed against vessels ofany 

draught 
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draught during many months of the year; the passage will in its present constitution be easy 
to steamers from the beginning of July to the end of October. In June and November, If 
the passage is at all practicable, the average progress of steamers, on account of the con¬ 
fined state of the channel and the caution necessary, will not exceed that attained when 
the waters are the highest, in August and September. 

I have to regret that circumstances prevented our returning by the Jellingee, by which 
some comparison might have been made between the two streams, of which in point of 
general advantage the Jellingee has always been preferred. 

The Bhagirattee has manifestly been improved since the surveys of Majors Rennell and 
Colebrooke, and the distance from Nuddea to Sooty and Choka appears to have been 
shortened by nearly ten miles : that it is still capable of further improvement is beyond a 
doubt, but it is still very questionable whether any means could be contrived to secure a 
sufficiency of water throughout the year in this stream. 

In the second division of the voyage, from the head of the Bhagirattee, distance 248 miles 
to Patna, the average progress shown by the statement was less than in any other division. 
The general velocity of the current was found the greatest in this portion of the river: the 
bed of the river appears most subject to changes, and the expanse of water beiifg more 
considerable the winds are more violent and of greater impediment to navigation in any but 
a well-found and strong-built boat. In this part of the river, however, happily there is a 
more frequent occurrence of side channels, by which vessels of all kinds and also steamers 
may escape the fury of the greater branches of the river, and navigate in comparatively 
slack and smooth water: such channels are necessarily available only during the height of 
the river in July, August, September, and sometimes October; but in the other months, from 
the waters being low, vessels are protected from the wind by the height of the banks, and 
the diminished velocity of the current in these months giveH them the same advantage in 
point of speed as the side channels when the river is high. 

Want of proper pilots and ignorance whether such channels afforded sufficient water for 
the draught of the Hooghly, compelled us in general to follow the main stream in our 
way up, and by way of avoiding the main strength of the current, to keep the shelving side, 
feeling our way in about two and a-half and three fathoms of water. There was perhaps 
as much danger (if there was any in either case) in following such a course as in attempting 
a side channel, with only a dubious assurance that there was a path open to us, and a 
vessel following such track will always have to contend against a stronger current than 
in a side channel; but where, as in our case, no pilot of any trust could even inform 
us generally of the nature of such side channels, the track followed was evidently the most 
secure and judicious. 

Future voyages at the same season will probably exhibit a much more favourable result, 
and I anticipate that sixty-two hours steaming will, after a very little experience of the 
proper track to pursue, be sufficient for the passage from the head of the Bhagirattee to 
Patna in the height of the river, less when the waters are low. In the present expedition 
the two days which exhibit the most favourable progress were the eleventh and thirteenth; 
during both these days we had the advantage of side channels, and on the last day 
(thirteenth) the additional advantage of an experimental pilot. 
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In this part of the river there is no fear of the navigation being shut against steam 
vessels at any period of the year; the channel is here, it is true, subject to more changes, 
sudden and considerable, than in the other parts, but is always deep. The particular parts 
subject to change will be pointed out in the charts. The many occurrences of any thing 
like permanent hanks in our route were from Rajmahal to Colgong, a short distance, near 
Boglipoor, the Janguery rocks and Monghir; and generally in all the Replaces, the opposite 
permanent bank is so remote, and the interval filled up with low plrprts and islands (churs) 
of such untenacious quality, the substratum being universally pure river sand, that it would 
be almost impossible in any place whtre these permanent banks are washed by the main 
stream, to keep it in such a course by any of the usual methods of preserving rivers in their 

ii. 6 G 2 beds, 
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beds, and the problem in of course much more difficult where the course of the main stream 
lies solely between islands of this unstable description. Majors Rennell and Colebrooke 
well describe the formation and quality of these cliurs. 

The third division of our voyage between Patna and Ghazeepore, 127 miles, is likewise 
subject to the same remark, the want of permanence in the channel and want of stability 
generally of its banks. The permanent bank from the mouth of the Gogan or Dewar 
at Mainyerglmt,* by licvelgunge, Chuprah, to Cheeran, is now only washed by the main 
stream at llevelgunge and Cheeran. 

The right bank of the river is remote and of very light quality, and the river rushes in a 
straight course and very rapid current between sand and islands of its own recent formation, 
from llevelgunge to Cheeran and from Cheeran to Dinapore, below the outlet of the Soane. 
Above the mouth of the Gogra the appearance of the river somewhat alters, and the fury 
of the stream is somewhat abated. The banks hence to Buxar being of light alluvial 
quality, have suffered considerable changes since the survey of Major Colebrooke, but 
they have been of a less sudden and extensive nature than the changes of the division 
below Patna. At lluxar there is every appearance of stability in the lied and banks, and 
the navigation is in every way easy. 

Above Buxar the river has again expanded itself over a large extent, and the bed is of 
a very shifting nature hence to Ghazeepore. 

The Gliospore creek above Buxar is the only side channel we were enabled to follow 
in this division ; having therefore had generally to struggle against the main stream, our 
average hourly progress was somewhat less than might have been expected against what 
was evidently a diminished current. 

During the return voyage our average progress was likewise slower than might have 
been expected, on account of some difficulty in the Buxar reach and above the outlet of 
the Gogra.f 

The confluence of the two rivers Gogra and Soane frequently, by the check that their 
sudden freshes create, render the vicinity of their outlets shallow and difficult to navigate, 
from their uncertainty ; but, generally speaking, 1 anticipate that nothing will ever occur 
which will offer insuperable difficulty to the passage of steamers at all seasons in this 
division of the voyage. 

The last division of the voyage from Ghazeepore to Allahabad is in every respect of a 
different character from the preceding. The places where the river has expanded itself 
over a surface heyond what is required for its channel, are now of less frequent occurrence; 
the lofty banks of its red clay alternating with occasional strata of kunkur and other stiff 
clays, at the same time that they give an appearance of comparative sterility to the traveller 
who has just left the lower districts, convey an impression of wall-like stability sufficient 
to defy the utmost fury of the Ganges, which is here occasionally straightened to unnatural 
dimensions, and follows frequently a curvature apparently inappropriate to the magnitude 
of the following stream. 

The river in this division may be considered permanent in all respects but in the depth 
of its channel. 

Our progress in ascending this part of the river was easy, and attended with a very satis- 
tory general average in the hourly and daily rates. 

The current, however, was by no means at what may be called its greatest violence, and 
our track universally lay in the main stream, and frequently in the strongest part of the 
current; our return through the first part of this division was accompanied with much 
delay, from causes Which I will proceed to explain. 

N In 


The most violent of the tributaries of the Ganges- 
f Below Buxar. 
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In these upper parts of the river Ganges the variations of the water level,* as might be 
expected, are much greater annually and daily than in the lower parts. At Benares the 
extreme known rise is 45 feet, while in other years (as the present year) its waters only 
reach 34 feet; at Allahabad the extreme is 45 feet, while in other years (as the present) 
it only reached the 29th; at Colgong its extreme rise is 29£ feet, while in the driest 
seasons it rises above the 28th; at T "l l: *~~h"r I believe, only between 27 

and 25 £ feet. <<f 

The same remark also applies to the daily variations of rise and fall; at Allahabad the 
river frequently rises twenty feet in five or six days, and falls as rapidly ; at Benares its 
rise and fall is somewhat more gradual, although still subject to considerable and sudden 
variation ; at Colgong, on the contrary, although the date of the first rise of the river is 
subject to some uncertainty, when once risen, the indigo and rice cultivator knows 
exactly how to judge of the fall and period of the waters; sudden and unexpected rise or 
full at Allahabad would incommode none but the boatman who had been incautious in 
the selection of his place of anchorage, one single foot of extraordinary rise or unex¬ 
pected variation of the surface at Colgong or Jelliughee might inundate vast districts or 
destroy whole crops, either by inundation or withholding the supply of water necessary 
to their growth. 

I mention this not as a new discovery, or in any way contrary to the laws of rivers, but 
in order to explain some circumstances which struck my attention in the nature of the 
sands and shoal channels below and above Allahabad, and which a comparison of the 
water registers kept at the different points of the river above could expluiu. 
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It appears to me, on a careful view of the subject,f that during the first rise of the 
river, until it has reached its height, the currents in the upper division of the river, from 
Allahabad to Ghazeeporc, must invariably be found the strongest, and this velocity may 
last until the end of August, when the river has generally declined considerably.). From 
this date the velocity of the current must subside, although the waters generally rise 
again, and are subject to much undulation ; between August and the 1st of October the 
currents will universally be found abated, lu this state of things the channels fill, and 
the crossing places from one steep bank to another, always more shallow than the chan¬ 
nel round the bend itself, choak occasionally, as we found, to a height of one fathom 
above the level at which they are. known to remain in the dry season. 

This principle seems to be most powerful in and about the equinoxes of September, 
when there is always a rise of the river below, sometimes extending to the upper parts 
of the river; and unfortunately the fall of the river after this period, which is sudden 
above, is not accompanied by an equally sudden fall below, so that the upper currents 
during this fall are not sufficiently rapid to remedy the evil. 

The experiments of Captain Smith upon the velocity of the current at Papamow this 

year, 
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year, show that on the 7th September, when the waters stood at eleven feet ten inches 
above their lowest level, the average rate was seven miles three furlongs. On the 18th 
September the water having risen to fifteen feet nine inches, the average velocity of 
current was three miles three furlongs, extreme four miles one furlong. The rapidity 
of the current appeared then to abate even below this till the 2d October, when the 
waters had fallen to thirteen feet nine inches, although the river had risen in the interior 
to twenty-two feet. On the 1st October the depth of water in the channel of the Papa- 
mow passage was left at only nine feet. 

At the time these observations were made there appeared to be no unusual influx of 
water from the Jumna to account for such a check, and our own observation upon the 
currents below lead me to place every reliance upon the truth of the experiments. 

This curious circumstance, on our return between Allahabad and Benares, frequently 
arrested our progress and created apprehension of our having deserted the proper chan¬ 
nel, for in many crossing places, where in our ascending voyage we had found four 
fathoms, on our return we found only two, and two and a-haif, sometimes even less; 
the water had not fallen two fathoms in the inferior, and still had to fall upwards of 
two fathoms more, the known channel of the dry season in these places being known to 
yield one fathom at least. 

If wc had been sufficiently aware of this circumstance, or any means had been pro¬ 
vided of certifying us of our being in the proper track, although it appeared so shallow, 
many an hour might have beeu spared in the return voyage; and if it could be so pro¬ 
vided, steamers might advance with confidence at an average rate of eight or twelve 
miles an hour from Allahabad to Benares. But unless such is the case, the commander 
of every steamer will do wise to follow the plan adopted by Captain Johnston, of ad¬ 
vancing at an easy rate of steaming, not exceeding two miles per hour with the current, 
drop his unchor in any case of gradual shoaling, turn with his head up stream and drift 
easily over the difficulty. 

In the return voyage to Benares the steamer Hooghly might have been excelled, and 
I believe was so, by some native boats, her average progress not having exceeded five 
and a-half miles, and the current being nearly four. 

It fortunately happens that in this division of our route, where these difficulties oc¬ 
curred in greatest frequency, ferries are also of constant occurrence, and I should 
humbly conceive that through the means of the local officers it would not be difficult to 
make an arrangement with the proprietors of such ferries to induce them to act as pilots 
to vessels on their voyage, as also to place a bamboo float-buoy of some simple construc¬ 
tion to point out these crossings; care only must be taken that this buoy does not drift 
from its position with the shifting sands of the bed, or remain to mislead any passenger 
into a channel which has been choakcd suddenly by some cause. 

The particular principle adduced as so highly detrimental to the navigation between 
Allahabad and Benares will, I conceive, apply still more forcibly to the parts of the river 
immediately above Allahabad towards Cawnpore ; and in tho»c parts of the river where 
by some accident or natural cause the river has expanded its bed beyond the width 
necessary to pursue a channel proportioned to its expenditure of water, it is not sur¬ 
prising that shallows are formed over which the river, after its decline, must rush with 
considerable rapidity, siuce before its fall the level of the bed was much above the low- 
water mark in the dry season, and it thus has to excavate a channel which must keep 
pace with the further decline of the waters. 

I have heard it Jidvanced that the current (partially of course) is nearly of the same 
velocity in Januaiy^f some years as at the height of the river in August aud September, 
but I should like to see the fact authenticated by experiment. Certain it is that it may 
well exceed what Captain Smith’s experiments jVroved it to be during the September 
rise of this year, or average three and a-half. 


The 
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The difficulties of the navigation of the Upper Ganges arise more from the cause ad¬ 
duced than from any insuperable velocity of its currents. 

The waters that are brought down by the Ganges, even from the place it leaves its 
strong bed at Hurdwar, arc represented to be at all seasons of the year coloured and full 
of sediment, and it may be well said that the motion of sand along its bed, the corrosion 
of its banks where their nature is yielding, and the formation of new channels and deser¬ 
tion of old ones, is constant and unremitted. 

To make a comparison between the Ganges and the Mississippi, the only river of 
equal or greater magnitude upon which steam navigation has been introduced with 
success, it is only necessary to compare the slope winch the river has attained, and 
which; for argument’s sake, we will consider as the two limits to which steam naviga¬ 
tion is carried on with certainty. The height of Allahabad above what may be assumed 
as the level of the sea, by barometer, is 348;* * * § perhaps, in reality, more for the distance 
of 800 miles.f The average slope would thus be nearly five inches per mile, and as¬ 
suming that the slope at Jellingcc is between three and four, that at Allahabad must 
have attained six inches per mile. I came to the same conclusion by drawing an in¬ 
ference between the barometrical^ levels of Benares and Futtyghur. , 

In the Mississippi the height of the mouth of the Ohio is stated 300 feet above the sea, 
that of Louisville therefore, 1,500§ miles from the sea, cannot exceed 350 feet. The average 
being thus under three inches, it cannot be supposed that the river at Louisville can have 
attained five inches. 
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It is therefore manifest that when steamers have navigated to Allahabad, they have 
reached much beyond a parallel position to Louisville on the Ohio. I am aware that 
steaaters pass above this place, and are actually built and floated down in the height of the 
river from as high as Pittsburg, but I cannot learn from any source that the navigation is 
carried on with any certainty or success above Louisville and Cincinnati.[| 

The two rivers will not, I am aware, admit of a close comparison ; for although both arc 
subject to permanent freshes, the Ganges, unlike the Mississippi, is chiefly fed by tropical 
rains. We have no data to form any comparison with a more tropical river. 

My own personal knowledge cannot finally determine the question, whether a vessel 
constructed like the Ilooghly, or even upon an improved principle and less draught of 
weter, will be able to navigate beyond Allahabad to Cawnpore at all at any season of the 
year. Our having been deterred from attempting the Papamow shoal is by no means suffi¬ 
cient to establish Allahabad as the limit to which the Ilooghly could be carried with safety 
and certainty. The period at which we had the option was perhaps the most unlucky in 
the year. 1 have in my own mind no doubt, after being able to travel between Cawn¬ 
pore and Allahabad from the 1st of July to the end of September, and returning without 
being arrested by any insuperable difficulty. At other seasons I cannot speak with equal 
confidence of her success. 

The result of the present expedition has furnished sufficient data to prove both the ad¬ 
vantage 


Feet. 


* Altitude by barometer of Benares . 280 

Add supposed difference of BeuuFes and Alliiliubad .. .. .. ., 68 


348 

t Taken from the limit of the tide, 
j Vide Proceedings of Benares, obs. 1 of 1817. 

Difference of Benares and Furruckabad, 280 feet; distance by Ramell 354 miles, which, with allowances, would 
leave the general slope nine inches per mile between these two places. / 

§ By the difference of elevation of the mouth of the Scioto and Pittsbury, distance 388 miles, difference of elevation 
216 feet, the gencraLsIopo between these places is naarly seven inches per mile. The river therefore must have attained 
the slope of six inches per mile somewhere above the confluence of the Scioto and Ohio. 

U Vide Warden’s Statistics of North America. 
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vantage and coho of steam navigation, in point of celerity and security, over every other 
method at present in use upon the Ganges. The trial was perhaps made under every 
possible disadvantage; the vessel having to struggle with the strongest currents in 
her way up, and in her way back, the river being rapidly on the decline, the daily fall 
of the upper river where the chief danger of grounding was apprehended, being by mea¬ 
surement nearly one foot per diem. That she has triumphed, even against such great 
odds, there can"be no question; and the way in wliich she succeeded in extricating herself 
from the sands on the only two occasions of her touching the ground in the return voyage 
is evidence sufficient both of her strength and of the capability of such a vessel. 

The manner in which this took place may perhaps be worth narrating. The first and 
most important accident of this kind took place only six miles from Allahabad, in a channel 
we knew to he intricate, but through which a pilot undertook to guide us ; we grounded on 
a spit of sand, the current running at a rate of about four miles, and drnpt our anchor at 
the moment of grounding. The current immediately acted upon the side of the vessel, and 
drifted us further on the sand, and with our broadside to the current. In this position no 
power of steam could help us. We then hauled in our anchor till the bow pointed up 
stream. The steam succeeded immediately in extricating the vessel. Unfortunately we 
did nbt clear the sands, and grounded again without dropping our anchor. The vessel then 
sheered round as before, with her broadside to the stream, and appeared to settle in the 
sand, with a dry hank forming immediately below, and the current eating away a channel 
under our bow and stern. In this predicament, with much delay and some difficulty against 
such a current, we carried out an anchor up htream, but failed in hauling her head suffi¬ 
ciently to the stream to enable the steam to work with effect. We then before dark like¬ 
wise attached other anchors to the stern, holding the vessel to the three anchors as it were 
on a pivot, with cables to the bow and stern. ]ly dawn we found the vessel just at the lower 
end of the sand afloat, and riding to her heaviest anchor, the others just having parted. 
The distance of sand over which the current must have drifted us in the course of the 
night was five furlongs. The way in which it may be accounted for is simple, and need 
not be adduced. It is sufficient to say that there will he few cases in which, if a steamer 
takes the ground on her return in a rapid current of four to Gve miles, she may not, either 
by hauling up her anchor, extricate herselfby power of steam, or in case of failure, manage 
by anchors, or some similar manner, to drift herself into the channel which must invariably 
form by the mere force of the current under her bow and stern, and thus free herself. 
Touching the ground in the way up the stream can never he of much consequence, and ii is 
only necessary that the vessel should have strength enough to put them beyond the fear of 
injury from the current acting upon them in this manner, and to provide them with good 
anchors and cables and the means of sending them up the stream. I will now pass to the 
subject of the particular capabilities of the Hooghly steamer for the navigation to Alla¬ 
habad, as also some few remarks upon the points which I consider to be most essential in 
the contriving of future vessels for the purpose. The particular construction of such 
vessels is too practical a question for one not himself a naval architect. 

It is established by experiment that the Hooghly has strength sufficient to prevent 
any injury from grounding upon sand in a current of five miles. 

It is also established that a speed of seven miles and a-half to eight miles is sufficient 
to ensure a vessel of four feet and a-half draught of water and less the average of three 
miles at the highest state of the waters in ascending the Gauges, and, by inference, a 
much greater average rate in the low state of the river. 

It is established that the Hooghly, with some improvement to her steering, is not 
subject in her way up to any of the many dangers enumerated in the General Depart¬ 
ment Secretary’s Minute as incidental to a voyage up the Ganges in the craft now gene¬ 
rally in use ; nnd\)iat in her descending voyage she is only necessarily subject to that 
particular one of drifting upon a concealed sand bank, an accident which occurred 
twice, and from wliich she found a means of extricating herself, as future vessels may 
likewise, even if proper measures cannot secure them against such casualty. 


It 
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It is established that the passage of a vessel with four one-eighth, or less draught of 
water, from Calcutta to Allahabad, need never exceed twenty days of twelve hours 
actual steaming (which period I considered to be still capable of reduction) when the 
rivers arc full, from 1st of July to the 1st of October, and return in ten days or less. 

It is established by information, but not actual experiment, that although some 
dry seasons are upon record when her voyage to Allahabad would have been arrested 
by shallows at ami above Chunar (such, however, being of common occurrence, and I 
therefore hold it to be a fair conclusion), that the passage between Bogwangola, at the 
mouth of the Cossimbazar river, Jellinghee, or any point below situated on the Ganges, 
and Allahabad, is open to such vessels as the Hooghly at all seasons; and it must be 
remembered that on the Mississippi, which has been adduced as a parallel, there is a 
season of frost and floating ice, when the communication is suspended. 

It is established that steamers may navigate the Bhagirattcc for four months in the 
year," and it is said that the Jellinghee will provide perhaps another month or iwo.f 

With these premises it cannot he said that the communication is perfect with vessels 
constructed like the Iloogldy ; for although it is true that a passage exists through the 
Simderhunds which is always available when the Jellinghee is closed, still some persons 
well acquainted with that circuitous route will concur with me in opinion that it is in 
every way better to avoid such passage, both for economy of time and convenience. 

During the months of December to the end of June the Hooghly m.iy ply between 
liogwangola, Jellinghee, or Dacca and the Upper Provinces, and it becomes necessary 
to provide other means of conveyance for the treasure, troops, or passengers brought 
to Bogwangola or Jellinghee, to enable thorn to reach Calcutta, iu order to perfect the 
communication. 
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This imperfection would of course be remedied by substituting vessi Is the draught 
of which could be capable of reduction to eighteen inches on emergency. It is, however, 
a difficult problem while engines of fifty-horse power, the least power that could he 
applied economically, weigh fifty tons, a weight sufficient to bring down a vessel like 
the Iloogblv, the buoyancy of which is equal to about four tons per inch, of draught ten 
inches, and the stock of fuel for which, at 800 mds. (equal to 21 ^ tons), will sink her 
between five and six inches more; considering the point mathematically, I do not 
conceive that there would be any impossibility to contrive a form of vessel of the same 
burthen, and of the self-same resistance in the water, which should draw less than the 
llooghly; but there is a limit mathematically, and much more so practically, beyond 
which this reduction cannot proceed. 

Besides that, engines of the form now used require (which is one point in the mathe¬ 
matical improvement which would first suggest itself) a certain depth of vessel. 

It is evident that while low-pressure steam-engines are used, the problem of reducing 
the draft to eighteen inches will be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain for vessels 
carrying any burthen beyond their own fuel and stores, if even this is attained. 

The remark, third and fourth paragraphs of Captain Forbes’s note on the description of 
steamers best adapted to the navigation of the Ganges, in which he suggests the use of 
a single engine and long cylinder, I consider to be worthy the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment, in case the manufacturers at home can contrive, an engine of the kind which shall 
economize both weight and fuel. I have been informed that in America it is by no 
means uncommon to allow the piston rods to work five and six feet above the floor 
of the deck iu river steamers, the upper end of the cylinders being almost even with 
the decks, or just below. In this way a gain is obtained in the depth of the vessel, also 
41 gain of power by an addition to the length of the stroke of the pi*von. 

I am not sufficiently informed to sneak more particularly as to the power and con- 

* strnctiou 
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struction of the boat engines I allude to, but believe the information to be correct, as it 
appears to be perfectly agreeable to principle that such would be a considerable gain in 
power, weight, and fuel. 

I cannot so readily follow the writer of the note in his preference of twin boats, as 
generally best adapted for the Ganges. There are some objections which strike ine as 
almost insuperable. It is in the first place manifest that a greater weight of material 
must be employed in the construction of a double vessel of the kind to procure the same 
buoyancy, also that the resistance cannot thus be reduced below what it woidd be in a 
weli constructed single vessel of the saute burthen. There is also this other objection, 
which has been suggested by the result of the present expedition, that it will be almost 
impossible to so unite a double boat that she can be of the same strength as a single one 
to resist straining when aground in a current of five miles per hour, and her broadside 
presented to the stream. 

A double raft of the kind I humbly consider to be only fit for still water navigation, 
such as that of the Jellinghee, and perhaps Ganges in the cold weather, and even there 
I am inclined to question the economy of her draught and burthen. 

The Americans of the Mississippi have this advantage in the economical construction 
of their steam-vessels, that the forests from which they procure their timber arc up the 
stream which it is wished to navigate, anil their fuel, whether wood or coal, likewise 
found near its banks. In India the only timber reckoned sufficiently durable is imported 
by sea, and as yet no appearance of coal has been discovered near the banks of the 
Ganges. It is not then to be wondered at that, in the first instance ’of the introduction 
of steam upon the Gauges, the vessels should partake perhaps too much of the nature 
of sea-going vessels as to their solidity of construction, and not be similar to any model 
in use upon her waters; and that they should be attended with considerable expense, 
being constructed with an imported timber and imported engineers, instead of being 
built in the vicinity of her own forests and with machinery of her own manufacture. 

The transport trade and passage of individuals upon the Ganges must, I may safely 
say, exceed that of the Mississippi a hundred-fold, and is infinitely more tedious and 
attended with danger as at present conducted. 

Here is, therefore, a field for exertion in improvement of the navigation much beyond 
auy that can be named in America, if it could be possible either by >o developing the na¬ 
tural resources of the country, or awakening her industry, as to supply these two essen¬ 
tials to the economy of the undertaking, a native forest near which to construct the 
vessels, and a convenient source from which to draw her fuel. 

I cannot for a moment doubt but that the best form of vessel, as also engine, will soon 
be contrived to ensure the success of the steam communication, from the energies and 
intelligence that must soon be directed to the subject, while Government remain the 
directors aud their funds supply the stimulus. 

But I fear the time is remote, and perhaps it is absolutely necessary that the way to 
secure success must be pointed out more clearly before private euterprize or private 
capital will be directed to the establishment of steam communication on the Ganges as 
a source of profit, after the example of the Americans. 

In the present case, however, the Government expend annually immense sums on 
the inland transport of their treasure, stores, officers, and troops upon the Ganges, and 
it is not the question whether they should spend the money necessary to establish 
steam navigation in order to prove its practicability to other adventurers, or to profit 
by engrossing the hole inland carrying trade to themselves, but rather a question 
whether a considerable annual expenditure might not be spared, the present risk of loss 
to themselves alleviated, and the facilities of transport and communication of their own 
necessary resources increased beyond comparison. 

The object is worthy the most attentive consideration and some sacrifice to attain; and 

from 
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from what my own humble observation has led me to judge, I look forward with some 
confidence to the time when their endeavour will be crowned with every success, both 
by the discovery of coal in some district adjoining, and economical construction of 
steam vessels. 

I'have, &c. 

Calcutta, (Signed) Thomas Prinsep, 

1 November 1828. Captain Engineers, and Superintendent Canals. 
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DIARY of the Expedition in the Steamer IIooghly from Calcutta to AUahal/ad, 

in September 1828 . 


i 


DATE. 

! 

Day.. 

i 

( 

Place reached. ' 

1 

I 

I 

‘ Distance 
! Miles. 

Time un<ler | 
Steam, j 

Sept. 8 

X 

Five miles above 
Chogdah. 

, 

47 

I 

1). m. 

1 15 

• 

— 9 

2 

: Below Mcertulla 

1 

! 41 

12 37 

— 10 

3 

i Plassey 

j 4* 

12 45 

— n 

1 

4 j 

i 

Balanagur 

j 

: 49 

13 O 

— 12 

5 

Two miles in 
Great River. 

i 

49 

l 

11 20 

— 13 

6 

Rajmahal 

1 

; 28 

1 

10 12 

— 14 

] 

7 

i 

• • • ■ • • 

1 

1 

10 

3 25 

! 

— 15 ! 

I 

8 i 

Terria-gullee .. 

26 

9 55 

— iG 

9 

] 

: Beyond Colgong 

i 

39 

1 

11 24 


Carried forward .. 

337 | 

■ 

94 53 


a. 


REMARKS. 


Averaging 4^ miles per hour. The channel 
broad and known, and a flood-tide in our favour 
for part of the day. 

Average 3f per hour. Enter the Bhagirattce 
or Moorshcdabad river at 4 h. 4 in. 1*. m. 

Averaging 3-, 7 0 - per hour. First part of this day's 
route exceedingly winding; also subject to 
great change. 

Averaging 3^,, per hour. Pass Berhampoor at I 
p.m. The two sharp turns above Moorshcdabad 
present a rapid current, creating some delay. 

Averaging 4 3 :l a per hour. The current of the 
Bhagirattee evidently decreased; our vessel 
light, from consumption of its fuel. The last 
hour and halfemploycd upon the two miles after 
entering the Great River, struggling against the 
strength of the eurrent. 

Averaging 2 A per hour. Some loss from want 
of pilot. Tne vessel light, and speed full eight 
miles per hour. The current therefore, making 
allowances, must have equalled five miles ; ave¬ 
rage extreme, seven miles per hour. 

Average Q j J a . Started heavy with fuel ; some 
difficulty about rudder; no pilot. The river 
here divided into two branches; our route lay 
on the shelving side of the least rapid, by report. 

Averaging Great difficulty of steering du¬ 

ring the first part of the day while in the Broad 
River. The Terria-gullee passage, although 
somewhat Bhoal, is every way advantageous. 

Average 3 T 6 0 . The channel from Terria-gullee 
to Paturgnatta not the main stream, which is 
here much divided. The rapidity of the cur¬ 
rent, even at the rocks passed, could not have 
exceeded seven miles per hour. 


6 II 2 


Carried forward 


• ■ 
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.2 


DATE. 

Day. 

1 ’laec Reached. 

Distance 

Miles. 

Time under 
Steam. 

Sept. 17 

10 

Brought forward 

Sands, midway 
between Tenan- 
cuira and Mon¬ 
ghir. 

337 

3 » 

h. m. 

94 53 

10 37 

— 18 

« 

11 

Derriapoor Creek 

43 

12 10 

— 19 

12 

Gungara, eight 
miles from Bar. 

17 

7 20 

— 20 

»3 

Bankerpoor Creek, 
Patna 20th night 
to 2 2d morning. 

44 

12 0 

— 22 

14 

Chupra Cliurs.. 

294 

10 30 

— 23 

15 

Khoaspoor 

»74 

6 42 

- 24 

l6 

Below Bhulleea, 
mouth of Surjoo 
River. 

33J 

12 7 

— 25 

»7 

Ghazccpore .. 

47 

13 >7 

— 2G 

18 

Below Sardpoor 

36 

11 3 « 

— 27 

19 

Benares 

29 

8 50 

— 28 

20 

Below Kulchera 


10 35 

— 29 

21 

t 

1 

Phoofwareea .. 

45 

12 0 



Carried forward .. 

741 

222 31 


REMARKS. 


Average 2 T 9 ff . Pass through the Bogllpoor Creek 
and encounter some difficulty in its mouth ; no 
pilot; {mother creek brings us to Tenanguiia, 
where we encountered perhaps the most rapid 
current. The last 3 J hours we progressed only 
eight miles, advancing on the shoal side of the 
river. 

Averaging 3 T 4 ff . Above Monghir the current some¬ 
what abated, but sands somewhat intricate ; no 
pilot. Follow a side channel from Kussoolpoor 
to Surajcgur, also from thence to anchorage in 
Derriapoor Creek, which accounts for our rate 
being large. 

Average 2-^ from Derriapoor to Bar. Currents 
are very rapid and the river narrow. The pas¬ 
sage hence to Bar somewhat difficult. Easterly 
winds. River on the rise. 

Averaging 3^. A good pilot procured at Bar. 
The river much divided hence to Patna. The 
currents found rapid only below Patna before 
the Fulwa island ; they are slack before the city 
and a spit of sand is forming. Easterly gales. 
Averaging 2 r T ff . Strong currents between Patna 
and Danapoor, also from Cheeran to our an¬ 
chorage in the middle of a difficult passage, be¬ 
tween sand islands. 

Averaging 2-,° 0 . Pass the mouth of the Gogra, 
where the currents are rapid; then feel the right 
bank channel; narrow but deep. On our re¬ 
turning we followed the left bank, and expe¬ 
rienced much difficulty. 

Average 2 T 7 0 . The banks annually suffering, but 
the channel favourable to navigation. The mouth 
of Sutjoo, in Colebrooke's charts east of Bhul- 
leea, is now west, having altered full three miles. 
Average 3, s ff . Pass Buxar at noon, at Burpoor 
enter the Ghaspoor Creek. 

Averaging 3^. Course entirely in the main 
river; one lofty bank universally of hard red 
clay alternating with kunkur; currents abated. 
Averaging 3 T S 5 . Course in main stream ; ex¬ 
treme current between five and six miles per 
hour; westerly wind, 

Averaging 3. Pass Chunar, where the channel 
is narrow, and breaks against a promontory with 
some force. Winds strong from the west. 
Averaging 3 T T ff . Course in main stream; cur¬ 
rent much abated. 
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DATE. 

Day. 

Place Reached. 

Distance in 
.Miles. 

'Time under 
Steam. 

REMARKS. 



1 

Brought forward 

i 

741 

Ii. m. 

222 31 

! 

Sept. 30 

22 

Deeha .. 

48 

13 IS 

Averaging 3^. Current generally abated; the 





two turns of Sursa and Dum Dumma; except 
in the latter, we could barely stem the current 
in the middle of the bend; our speed about 7* 
per hour. 



— 31 

23 

Allahabad 

10 

3 17 

Averaging 3. Currents slack ; delay in the La- 

i 





wayn reach. 



Total .. [799 

| 

239 0 

or, general average 3** ff miles per hour. 


(Signed) Thomas Prinsep. 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT of the Return Voyage of the Hooghly from Allahabad 

to Calcutta. 


PLACE REACHED. 

Miles. 

lira. Ms. 

Allahabad to Chunar 

”5 

20 33 

Chunar to Benares .. 
Benares to Ghazcepore 
To Patna Deega 

To Monghir .. 

22 

68 

124 

97 

3 22 

9 48 

21 2.q 

22 15 

To Colgong .. 

62 

11 12 

Rajmahal 

To Clioka Mouth 
Through Bhngirattce 
and to Calcutta. 

62 

38 

232 

7 45 

5 15 
25 40 

Total .. 

814 

127 15 


REMARKS. 


Averaging 5^7, miles per hour. Delay at every crossing 
place. Aground for 12 Hours below Allahabad. 
Averaging 6 t 7 i5 per hour. 

Averaging 6 T 0 ff per hour. 

Averaging 5 per hour. 

Averaging 4 r ‘ 5 . Much delay before Patna, Bar, Derria- 
poor, and from Surajegur to Monghir. 

Averaging 5^. Delay in the Seeta Coon reach, also before 
Bogilpoor. 

Averaging 8 per hour. 

Averaging 6^-per hour. 

Averaging 9 per hour. 


General average 6^ per hour. 


(Signed) Thomas Prinsep. 


(11.)—LETTER from Captain Edward Smith, Engineer, Allahabad, to H. T. Prinsep, 
Esq., Secretary to Bengal Government, dated 2d November 1828. 

Sir: 

Since the receipt of your letter of the 7th August, apprising me of the dispatch of the 
steam vessel Hooghly to Allahabad, %nd requiring my possessing myself of the informa¬ 
tion necessary to determine on the practicability of extending her experimental voyage 

above 
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above Allahabad, my attention has been directed to ail examination of the part of the 
Ganges in question, and to a consideration of the facts bearing upon steam navigation, in 
the parts of the river with which 1 am acquainted, as well as to the points more generally 
connected with the navigation of the rivers of the Upper Provinces, to which your letter 
adverts. 

2. The result of my observations I have now the honour of submitting for the considera¬ 
tion of the Bight Honourable the Governor-general in Council, begging permission to 
premise the reports, by stating that it has occurred to me that his Lordship’s orders 
would be most readily attended to by my forwarding a report, grounded on the informa¬ 
tion that my situation at Allahabad and employment on the Jumna has allowed my ac¬ 
quiring, with such as the necessarily hurried researches consequent upon the call upon me 
has allowed of my obtaining. An immediate report will carry with it, at least, such notice of 
the subject as, should the perusal of it induce his Lordship to direct the duty to be con¬ 
tinued or extended, will permit of the selection of such lines of inquiry as it may be 
deemed judicious to pursue. This course appears to me preferable to late and lengthened 
reports on designs, which cursory notice even may show to be so little promising as to 
render further investigation of no service. 

3. Such part of the report as regards the passage of the Ilooghly from below the Fort 
of Allahabad to above Phapamow may be shortly dismissed. From the latter end of 
August to the eiul of September, a series of measurements satisfied tne that this distance 
had in every part a depth of channel of from twelve to twenty feet of water, with an 
average stream rarely amounting to four miles an hour; and on one single occasion, and 
at one spot only, increasing to seven; and as the survey was made after the fall of the 
river from its greatest annual rise, there remains no doubt of the Ganges, from the con¬ 
fluence of the river to above Phapamow, being easily practicable for steam navigation 
from the early part of July to the middle or end of September. The Ilooghly, however, 
did not arrive till the 1st of November, at which date the final fall of the river had been 

S iroceeding tor ten days, at the rate nearly of a foot a day ; and there being only nine 
ect water in the channels, where a short time before fifteen had been found, 1 requested 
Captain Johnston to forego the attempt for ascending beyond the Fort; not that the 
passage was closed, but that, the river continuing to full rapidly, I considered it injudi¬ 
cious, without an adequate object, to commit the vessel among shoals whence, at' that 
late season, in case of grounding, it might have been difficult to extricate her. Had she 
arrived one week earlier, 1 should have had no hesitation in assuring Captain Johnston of 
a safe and easy channel. 

4. An erroneous impression seems generally to prevail of the difficulty and danger of 
this part of the river; some idea of a permanent rapid, equally laborious to surmount in 
the rains as at other seasons of the year. The obstacles, however, such as they exist, are 
of a different kind, and in no degree affecting the navigation during the months that the 
river is high; but on its fall obstruciions to the passage of large boats, even as early as 
November, are certainly experienced. Their nature 1 can describe, but their causes, and 
consequently the possibility of removing them, can, in the present dearth of data, be but 
surmised, or if given it can be only on analogy. 

5. The difficulty of navigating the Ganges from the Fort to Phapamow extends, though 
in a less degree, throughout the remainder of its course upwards; and it is, I believe, from 
boats coming from Bengal first encountering the shoals of the single instead of the deeper 
channel of the united rivers at this particular spot, that it has obtained so formidable a 
notoriety. What really is the case may easily he supposed : the Ganges above its con¬ 
fluence with the Jumna is a stream of shoals and rapids, which in a measure disappear 
when it has received an additional supply of water from the latter river. 

G. Of the difficulty of passing the Ganges in the first six miles above the Fort, the 
causes I fear are such as will not warrant my holding out strong expectations of their 
removal. The principal obstruction is felt ut the junction of the rivers, where the large 
body of sand and earthy matter brought dowu by the current, particularly of the Ganges, 

is 
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is deposited near the eddies and backwater, is again suspended by the streams, as the rivers, 
rising and falling as they are constantly doing in different levels, alternately disturb each 
other, and again deposited in new situations ; thus forming at the entrance to the (lunges, 
from the united rivers, a shallow and continually shifting bar. From its confluence upwards 
the Ganges runs between banks mare widely separated than below; here, three miles 
apart, through this expanse of sand, the diminished stream of the dry season winds its 
way with strong current but neither deep nor settled channel, the waste of sand bank 
presenting less resistance to the lateral cutting of the river than the bottom does to its 
deepening the channel. A substratum of konkur in clay probably checks the action of 
the water in deepening its bed; it is scarcely however descernible, the bottom of the 
channel having usually a layer of rolling sand. 

7. The preceding account will be found not so much that of a river having its navigation 

impeded by rapids of defined extent, as of one generally of tedious and laborious naviga¬ 
tion ; but as sketches, however rough, will be of more avail in elucidation thun further 
written description, I have added the marginal drawing of the river, in its several states, 
exhibiting its changes by references. . 

* References :—Supposed state of the river in November of any 

* * * * year, the broader stream being the navigable channel. 

The change which may take place by February, the channel of 
.November having beconle shoal, and a new line opened by the current. 

8. In the above-sketch and sections will be seen a sufficient explanation of the obstacles 
to the employment of paddle and barrel-boats, arising from the shallowness and changing 
of the channel, which would often leave dry the paddle-boats moored two or three months 
previously in deep water, rendering at least an annual shifting of the moorings nocessarv. 
The aid of the paddle-boats may, from this shoalness of water, be of reduced utility as to 
obtaining the requisite depth of water. Boats are obliged to keep so near the steeper 
bank as to be enabled to employ their goonds or tow-ropes, the power applied to which in 
the crew, is sufficient to carry the boat over the stream, except on particular occasions and 
in certain parts, in which again increased rapidity of current is accompanied by diminished 
depth of water and variableness of channel: the objections to the paddle-boats becoming 
the stronger at the spots in which, otherwise, their employment might be bcneficiul. 

9. A question will naturally arise of how far it is practicable to confine the dry-season 
channel to the same line, year after year, which effected, the chief objection to the employ¬ 
ment of paddle-boats would be obviated. Much encouragement to attempt works for the 
accomplishment of this end is not to be found in the nature of the river; that is where 
no fixed point exists to regulate the line of channel of two or three hundred yards wide, 
and when it runs in an expanse of two or three miles in breadth of sand bank, and to pre¬ 
vent its changing its passage through any part of which no natural obstacle is to be dis¬ 
covered. Still something may be attempted, but only on the observations of several 
seasons, grounded on accurate plans, proving that the stream has an inclination to certain 
lines, to retain its current and line of navigation in one of which must be the highest 
effort aimed at; the power of such a river in opening its channel may perhaps be guided, 
but cannot be controlled or opposed with the most distant hope of success. 

10. My observations regarding a canal cannot but be brief; were the plain of the 
Doab less devoted thqn it is a lateral cut would be very desirable, but with rivers rising 
at the periodical rains upwards of forty feet, taking every advantage of ravines, a depth 
of cutting of fifty or sixty feet on a length of about three miles is unavoidable; a scale of 
work involving an expenditure of from ten to twelve lacs of rupees, a sum which the 
trade now on the river could not repay. The total absence of superficial waters on the 
Lower Doab precludes the adoption of the more economical form of lock caual. 

11. Much faith has, 1 believe, beeif placed in the feasibility of a canal, from the belief 
in the existence of an unfinished native work of the kind, and the circumstance of the 
irrigation canals of the natives in the Upper Doab having been traced with a jutlg- 
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nient creating confidence in the success of their other attempts in similar works: that 
adverted to, however, 1 have long since examined, and found it unfortunately with every 
mark of an entrenchment cutting off the point and protecting the open city and suburbs 
of Allahabad from predatory attacks, but with none whatever of a canal. 

12. If the work be ever resolved on, the sole- method of preventing the rise of the 
expense above a very large amount will be that of making the canal perfect itself by its 
own waters, by taking advantage of the difference of level between the Ganges and 
Jumna, and by introducing water at periods when the great fall through the canal, aided 
by simple dredging machinery, will of itself effect the excavation, liven this process, 
from the works necessary to guard the head of the canal on the Ganges, must be expen¬ 
sive and slow, and conducted with much caution. 


]‘,i. Before determining on the execution of works at any particular point on the river, 
i( may be no more than prudent to ascertain its general character for navigation : if of 
equal difficulty throughout, the improvement of six miles would be of little service, when 
hundreds remain in the original state; while the removal of a bar to navigation, or a 
difficulty at a particular point, checking navigation throughout the course, would be of 
the highest service. To obtain the requisite knowledge on this head would cost little 
trouble. Registers of boats established at the Fort Point, at Allahabad, at Phapamow, 
and at a station some distance up the river, Betoura Ghaut perhaps, near Futtehporc, by 
giving the relative time of passage over the intervening space, will afford the surest 
information of the comparative facility of navigation, with the addition of accurate 
returns of the trade on the river, ific value of which must materially influence a decision 
on the nature and expense of any works contemplated for improving the navigation. 

14. Though in the present varying channels near Phapamow paddle-boats are not 
applicable with advantage, there are passages in the Ganges, below Allahabad in par¬ 
ticular, where the casual observations made in a voyage up the river, confirmed however 
by accounts commonly received as correct, incline me to think the use of such aids to 
boats would be productive of much benefit. Between Allahabad and Mirzaporc arc pro¬ 
jecting portions of the main bank, round which, with deep water, the stream rushes with 
great velocity ; the necessity of tracking often brings boats within the influence of the 
strongest rush of water, with its attendant inconveniences, of the employment of large 
numbers of men, the breaking of tow-ropes, delay and at times loss of property; whereas 
the paddle-boat would supply the requisite power of ascending along the less impetuous 
portiou of the stream. Whether Government would derive compensation for the out¬ 
lay from the levy of a consideration for the aid of paddle-boats must be doubtful, par¬ 
ticularly where a long train is required; but the experiment at points such as I have 
sketched requiring the establishment of oue or two only, cannot he a costly one. Few 
sources of any hut vague information regarding the American rivers are, I regret, open 
to my search, as a'pei fect acquaintance with the fruits of European enterprise and expe¬ 
rience displayed on so ample a field would tend greatly to the establishment of a sound 
foundation for essays on the improvement of the rivers of Bengal, though their character 
is, I imagine, too tropical to bo susceptible of the same improvement from art as those 
of North America. 


15. Nothing which the preceding sheets contain li:w a very intimate connexion with 
the general question of steam navigation ; but should the voyage of the Hoogldy termi¬ 
nate in favour of the future employment of Government steam vessels, the extension of 
the voyage to Cawnpore, during at least the rainy season, may well be allowed to enter 
into the estimate of advantages. With but the slender acquaintance of a few days with 
the powers of steam vessels, I have, from my professional avocations on the Jumna, 
necessarily a considerable one with the common course of navigation of that stream anti 
of the Ganges, and do not consider that Allahabad is to he considered the limit of steam 
navigation on either of the rivers, when the systetfi shalt be rendered more complete by 
the adoption of the ready and not expensive means of combining safety with increased 
expedition which even now suggest themselves. 
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16. This report, I hope, will be found to comprise the desired notice of the points Appendix, 
mentioned in the letter of my instructions, in so far at least as maybe required for fixing 25. 

on the subjects of my further report, should such be deemed desirable. continued. 

I have, &c. Steam 


Allahabad, 2d Nov. 1828. (Signed) E. Smith, Captain Engineers. Communication 

with India, 
and on the Rivers 
of India. 


(12.)—LETTER from Captain W. Warden, of the East-India Company’s Marine, to (12.) Letter from 
the Marine Board at Bengal, dated 25d May, 1829. Capt. W. Warden 

~ to Marine Board; 

Gentlemen: ^ 23d Mav 1829. 

On the 13th instant I had the satisfaction of reporting to you my safe return to Calcutta J 

with the Honourable Company’s steam vessel Hooghly, from her second experimental 
voyage; 1 have now the honour of submitting to you a circumstantial report of the transac¬ 
tions of the voyage, with such remarks as 1 hope will prove useful in facilitating steam 
navigation at this season of the year. 

Agreeably to the instructions of the Board, hearing date the 13th of March 1829,'’I left 
Calcutta with the Honourable Company’s steam vessel Hooghly on the 17th March, fully 
equipped for this voyage, having on board 500 maunds of coal in our boxes, and about 
twenty-two tons weight of provisions, wood, fresh water, pUssengers, baggage, and freight, 
a list of which I have annexed hereto. With these articles on board the Hooghly drew 
four feet three inches’forward, and three feet six inches aft. In this trim 1 did not had her 
more unmanageable than when at the lightest draught at which 1 was able to get her 
during the voyage, which was four feet one inch forward and three feet three inches aft, 
and but two revolutions less of her paddle-wheels. 

On the Dth March 1 reached Bissuntpore, the first coal depot, which I would recommend 
being discontinued, as its distance from Calcutta is too short, and occasions unnecessary 
delay ; also as it obliges steam vessels to leave the lower Sunderbund route and pursue 
a middle course by way of Munick Khal, Goodlad’s Creek, and the Chandcolly, through 
which the Hooghly came with some advantage, as the tides were in her favour; yet I would 
by no means recommend this route being in general adopted, as Manick Khal and Good- 
lad’s Creek are only flood-passages, and may occasion a detention in waiting for tides; 
independent of the difficulty there is in getting through Goodlad’sCreek, which is so narrow 
that it is quite impossible for a steam vessel of the Hooghly’s size to steam through it 
without touching the banks on both sides of the creek, which the Hooghly did several 
times. The Chandcolly, though there is deep water through it, is so very narrow and 
circuitous that it is not a safe passage for a steam vessel; in this creek, l regret to state 
we lost our gig; she was torn from the stern davits by the projecting branches of a large 
tree, in sounding one of the narrow sharp turnings. 

For these reasons I would recommend in future the lower Sunderbund route being 
adopted; though the distance is greater, I am of opinion it may be run in nearly the same 
space of time as the Hooghly took in reaching Koolna by the way of Goodlad’s Creek. 

On the 20th March I reached Koolna, our second coal depdt, winch is extremely 'veil 
adapted for the first depdt from Calcutta, as a steam vessel leaving Calcutta with 500 
maunds of coal on board, would, I consider, have 100 maunds remaining on board on her 
arrival at Koolna, even though she came by the lower route. It is also convenient for 
getting the coals off, as a steam vessel can haul close alongside the bank for that purpose j 
1 also found, from haviug been steaming so long in salt water, it became necessary to 
clean the boilers, &c.; I was therefore obliged to wait here, even though it bad not been 
a depdt, but, as it is, all purposes are answered by this one stoppage. On the 21st of 
March I again proceeded on my voyage. In passing through the Modomutty, a remark¬ 
ably broad and deep river, offeriug in itself no impediment to the navigation of vessels of 
any description, I found it in four different places, from Momutpore downwards, strongly 

ii. 6 1 staked 
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staked with fishing stakes completely across the river, leaving only a small boat passage 
of about twenty feet wide, in passing through which the Hooglily’s paddle-wheels were' 
greatly endangered. This is not the only objection; these stakes are of so strong a 
description and so thickly placed that they impede the free course of the current, and 
cause sands to accumulate on them, in passing through one line by which 1 found only 
nine feet water; and below the lower line of stakes an immense sand has accumulated", 
such as I did not find in other parts of this river, and could only account lor by the 
water’s course being impeded. I would therefore, for the improvement of this naviga¬ 
tion, strongly recommend their entire removal. 

On the 23 d of March I reached Comercolly, our third depot, which, though rather a 
long stage from Rajmahal, is perhaps the best that could have been selected, from its 
conveniences in gelling the coal off. Our averaged rate of steaming from Calcutta to this 
place was five miles and three-quarters per hour. I was only detained at Comercolly 
three hours and forty minutes, and left again the same day and entered the Canges at 
Koosthea. 


The Stindorbunds are particularly adapted to steam navigation, in fact they offer no 
impediment; it is scarcely even necessary to slow or stop the engines for a minute, and 
after a little practice may he navigated by the charts alone, even witluml a pilot; but 
this l would not at present recommend, as it requires some little practice to become 
acquainted with its intricacies. ■ I would here l»eg leave to offer a few remarks, which 
may prove useful in this navigation : Steam-vessels should by no means enter any of the 
small creeks towards night, as it is unsafe steaming through them alter dark, and equally 
dangerous anchoring iu them, from the liability there is of large wood boats and others 
falling on board ; these vessels are of a very large description and draw as much or more 
water than the 1 looglily does, and are so deeply laden that they arc scarcely manageable, 
but drift down as the tides carry them. They go at all times when the tides answer, and 
any of these falling on board a steam vessel iu a spring-tide, which 1 found to run from 
three to four miles an hour, would cause serious injury; 1 would therefore strongly 
recommend one of the large creeks or rivers always being selected for anchoring in at 
night, and then not in the centre of the channel. 

Iu my progress through the Suiulerbunds 1 found the paddle-wheels frequently endan¬ 
gered by the projection of large stumps and roots of trees from the banks, and once from 
u large wood boat falling on board of us. To prevent as much as possible accidents to the 
wheels, I would beg to be permitted to suggest that an icon guard rail should be fitted for 
their protection, which I should imagine might be accomplished at a very trilling expense, 

or little detriment to the vessel’s speed, by secur¬ 
ing strong carved bars of iron to the beams on 
which the paddle-shaft rests, and to the vessel’s 
side below the wheels, as shown in Fig. 2 ; but. 
on this subject I shall not presume to say more, 
but leave it to the decision of professional men. 
It will not only he useful in the navigation of the 
Suiulerbunds, but 1 should think iu the Hooghly 
and Ganges likewise, and would prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of boats, when coining alongside, getting 
under the wheels, which there is always great 
danger of, even when ulniiclipr, in a strong tides’- 
wav. 

1 would likewise beg to suggest that steam 
vessels in this navigation should be provided with 
iron quarter davits to hoist their light, boats to ; 
had the Hooghly’s boat been hanging at a quarter 
davits instead of a stern one, the accident, that 
occurred to her would not have happened. 

I hope 
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I hope my estimated distances may be found correct between Koolna and Mouthyr, as 
between these places I had not complete charts ; I was consequently obliged to get my dis¬ 
tances from different authorities. 

Soon after I entered the Ganges I fell in with the strong westerly winds that usually pre¬ 
vail at this season of the year, which impeded my progress very considerably, as it generally 
blew nearly a gale of wind the greatest part of the day ; but steaming head to wind, L do not 
think the poop impeded the vessel’s progress in a much greater degree than a common awn¬ 
ing would have done. 
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On my arrival at Monghyr I overtook all our coal boats, I was consequently obliged to 
fill our boxes, which brought the Ifooghly down to 4. 1. forward and 3.8. aft. After leav¬ 
ing Monghvr, in passing from Pidollpore as far as U.ijowlce Ghaut, on the opposite side of 
the liver to Bar, the river has taken a new course, and there are many very large stumps of 
trees remaining in the centre of ihe channels, some of them but a few inches under water, 
which are extremely dangerous, not only to steam vessels but to all descriptions of boats 
passing this way. 

On the 31st of March, in passing between sand banks a little above Surajegur, was the 
only opportunity I had on my voyage of proving the efficacy of the new rudder, The cur¬ 
rent was irregular, but. did not in rapidity exceed live knots, which, though considerably less 
than its rate in the rains, yet even in this 1 found it insufficient to command the vessel, and 
we grounded in consequence; l can therefore with confidofico report that it will not, be suf¬ 
ficient to command the vessel in strong currents in the rains. 1 had likewise an opportunity 
of proving its effect when coming suddenly in contact with a sand : in this respect the inven¬ 
tion is quite successful. 

A little above Buxar, at full power, we struck upon a knowl of sand in a few inches less 
water than our own draught. The rudder, when it came in contact with the sand, rose of 
itself, and when clear of the sand fell again without sustaining any injury; had our rudder 
ill this instance been a fixture, or only to have been got up by tackles, I have no doubt, it. 
would have been torn from the stern frame. 


The only improvement that occurs to my mind as likely to remedy the defect in the 
steerage of the I looghly is by lengthening the sternpost, and thereby carrying the rudder 
further beyond the dead water in her run; a rudder on each quarter might answer, but 
l should imagine it would be very expensive fitting them, and they would be very much 
exposed to injury in touching the bank, or in making stern-boards, which is frequently 
necessary. 

On the 2d April I reached Dinapore, where I met considerable detention from having 
to communicate with the civil authorities which resident Patna, which is about seven miles 
off; I would therefore beg leave to suggest that on future occasions the necessary references 
should be made t.o some of the authorities resident at Dinapore. 


After leaving Dinapore l met. with such extreme difficulty from the ignorance of our pilot, 
that 1 found it impossible to proceed at full power ; therefore, to prevent the unnecessary ex¬ 
penditure of fuel, I directed one boiler only to be used, and applied to Mr. Pringle atChapra, 
from whom, on the following day, I got the most clever pilot I had hitherto met with; anil 
though the preceding day 1 had only been able to make eight miles, yet the following, with 
the assistance of this man, I steamed fifty-four miles, which circumstance 1 mention to prove 
that the principal difficulty in this navigation is the want of good pilots. 

On the 6th April I reached Ghazeepore and took in a further supply of coal, and on the 
7th started again. I consider the navigation between this and Benares the most, and in fact 
the only dangerous part of the Ganges, from the shoals of Kouka rocks that lie off Kytec, 
where the soundings are very irregular and the channels very narrow. A steam vessel 
ought to pass this part of the river with the greatest caution, for if she struck at full power 
on any of these shoals the consequent would be of a very serious nature, and in all pro¬ 
bability the loss of the vessel. 

On 
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Appendix, On the8th I reached Benares, and after taking in 100 mauuds of coal, I left it again 
No. ( 25 on 9th, drawing only 4. 1. forward, and 3. 3. aft. The same day 1 passed Chunar, 

continued. and arrived off Kutchwa in the evening at 5.30. p. m., where I found my further pro- 

(12.) Letter from iJ ress impeded by a shoal extending completely across the river. I accordingly anchored 
Capt. VV. Warden t * 1 . e Hooghly in a safe anchorage, and proceeded with the boats to sound this shoal, and 
to Marine Board ; after a thorough investigation 1. found there was not more than 2.0. water across it in 
23 d May 1829 an y part. I remained here examining this place until eleven a. m. on the following day, 
when having satisfied myself that there was not sufficient water for the Hooghly, and 
that the riveV was fordable in the above-mentioned depth from Chuuka over to Burraince, 
I gave up the attempt. 

O 11 my arrival at Kutchwa I found three native boats aground on this shoal, two out 
of which had to unload their cargoes on the sand ere they could get over it; and during 
the time J was sounding it a great many native boats passed both up and down, every 
one of which came by this place, and those that exceeded in draught two feet water 
grounded. 1 am induced to mention this circumstance to show that this was the only 
channel left open at this season of the year. At this place the current was one mile per 
hour, ‘at Dinapore about two, and ofFSurajcgur five knots only for a short distance, and 
at the lower parts of the Ganges two and a-half miles per hour. 

[ can with confidence report that, unless great alterations take place, which from 
the instability I have found in this river I consider very likely, Chunar is the highest 
station at which a steam vessel can be got up to at this season of the year. 

I have annexed hereto a table, showing the dates of my arrival aed departure at the 
several stations, likewise the quantity of coal taken at each and what left. 

1 found all our coal depots well chosen and conveniently situated on the Ganges. After 
passing Saulpore on the Ganges, and as far as Benares, our averaged rate of steaming 
wus three and a-half miles per hour, and our expenditure of coal from Calcutta to 
Benares is 1,950 maunds, 250 maundsof wood. 

On the 27th April 1 again left Benares on my return to Calcutta, when I adopted 
Captain Johnston’s plan of using a. stern anchor, for which purpose I found our kedge 
anchor answer. I likewise found one boiler quite sufficient, and even with this was sel¬ 
dom able to go full power for any length of time together. 

On my way down it generally blew quite a gale of wind during the middle of the day, 
which, though generally a fair wind, impeded our progress as much as though it had 
been a head wind, and frequently rendered the vessel almost unmanageable. On these 
occasions I found the poop to affect her steerage in some degree, rendering it frequently 
necessary to keep the jib upon her to counteract its effect: notwithstanding this objec¬ 
tion, I consider the advantages of the poop greater in the accommodation gained by it 
than the objections to it. 

The navigation of the Ganges at this season of the year must ulways be attended with 
some difficulty and detention to steam-vessels from the extreme slioalncss of the river, 
as in several parts thereof, even in the best channels, there was not more than four and 
five feet water; the current at this season offers but little or no impediment, as I did not 
find it exceed two miles and a-half per hour below Dinapore, except at Surujegur, and 
there only for a short distance; between the sands the current was five knots, and 
above Dinapore only one mile per hour. 

Though this navigation presents many difficulties, I do not by any means consider it 
dangerous at this season, except between Ghazeepore and Benares, in passing between 
which places the greatest caution will be necessary. 

In fact, the strictest attention to the management of the vessel, the engineer, and the 
appearance of the water ahead, will at all times be necessary. 

I have previously mentioned the difficulties and* detention I met with from the igno¬ 
rance of our pilots, which is the chief obstacle in this river; and it can never be navi¬ 
gated 
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gated to advantage by steam vessels without au efficient establishment of this class of 
men. 

During my detention at Benares I was enabled to make some temporary arrangements 
for the establishment of pilots at the most intricate parts of the river, which, though but 
imperfectly carried into effect, was of great advantage to me on iny return voyage. I 
would therefore beg leave to submit the same, which may prove useful in permanently 
establishing pilots for this river, which for a time, until its channels are perfectly known, 
will be necessary for the Government to support: from Calcutta to Koolna two pilots; 
from Koolna to Saulpore, on the Ganges, two more. I should not suppose that it 
would be necessary to allow boats for these pilots, as the difficulties arc but few, and the 
channels, I should imagine, do not alter much. 

2 pilots and boats from Saulpore to Bagwangollan. 

1 pilot and boat from Bagwangollan to Mohengunge. 

2 pilots from Mohengunge to Rujrnahal. 

2 ditto from Hajrnahal to Corah Golah. 

2 ditto from Corah Golah to Boglepore. 

2 ditto from Bogilpore to Monghyr. 

2 ditto from Monghyr to Bar or Kajewallee Ghaut. 

2 ditto from Bar to Dinapore. 

2 ditto from Dinapore to Ravelgunge. 

2 ditto from Ravelgunge jo Bhaulea. ’ 

2 ditto from Bhaulea to Ghazcepore. 

2 ditto from Ghazeepore to Kyte. 

2 ditto from Kyte to Benares. 

2 ditto from Benares to Chunar. 

2 ditto from Chuuar to Mirzapore. 

L pilot from Mirzapore to Poohvarreea. 

I ditto from Poohvarreea to Sursa. 

1 ditto from Sursa to Allahabad. 

The above pilot stations arc not all of equal distances, but chosen according to the 
difficulties ami intricacies of the respective places. 

. I would also beg leave to suggest that, independent of these native pilots, there should 
be at least three European officers to superintend them, who should be allowed fast¬ 
pulling covered boats, to be constantly pulling about, and see that the above pilots are 
on the alert, without which I am afraid the object of this establishment would be but 
very imperfectly accomplished. 

I would likewise beg leave to recommend that the description of men known by the 
name of Jaulpulwarrcahs should be engaged as pilots for the river, as they have a better 
knowledge of it than any other class of men I have met with, anti from the inquiries I 
made I am induced to believe they would be satisfied with the pay of Lascars. 

On my return voyage our average rate of steaming on the Ganges, with one boiler, 
was very nearly five miles per hour, and through the Sunderbumis, with both boilers, 
six miles and three-quarters ; and the expenditure of coal from Benares to Calcutta 900 
maunds. ! regret to state that, notwithstanding I took every possible precaution of 
slowing, and often entirely stopping the engines, and sending our boats sounding 
whenever we suddenly shoaled our water, or when the channel was not clearly under¬ 
stood, we grounded frequently three or four times a day, from the extreme shoalness of 
the river, in many parts whereof there was not more than four or five feet water in its 
deepest channels. The river, when I left Benares, was at its very lowest ebb, and by 
the time I reached Rajmahal it had begun to rise in a trifling degree; however, the 
principal cause of our grounding was the extreme ignorance of the men who came as 
pilots. We have seldom run agromid at full power, and generally came off without 
any great detention, except on one occasion. On the 27th of April, the day on which 

1 left 
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I left Benares, we grounded, going quite slow, on the spit of a sand, a little above 
Thanaporc, though our boat with a pilot in her was going ahead. Wc remained 
aground six hours, though by no means in a dangerous situation, as there was the same 
depth of water all round the vessel, her head very nearly on with the current, which 
was only one mile per hour. 

On the 4th of May, a few miles above the Jan quire rock, wc grounded on a sand, but 
did not remain long, and in swinging off bent the pintle of the rudder, but not so much 
as to render it in any manner unserviceable. I remarked that whenever we grounded, 
we usually hung more in midships than in any other part, though I could not perceive 
the vessel to have fallen any thing. Some of the butt-ends seemed to have worked a 
little, but so trifliugly, that I think it may have been occasioned by tbe extreme heat 
and dryness of the atmosphere; for while at Benares we found it shrunk all the easing 
and split the panncls of the cabin doors. The engineers also stated, that when going at 
full power the engines worked, though l could not perceive it, more than heretofore. 

I would beg to suggest that on a future voyage, at this season of the year, the poop 
should have a double roof, the lower one of which might be of the lightest description ; 
even half an inch I should think would be sufficient for the lower roof, with a space of 
about four or six inches between the two docks. The thermometer under the poop 
deck was generally 104 during the greatest part of the flay, and the cabin, from the 
poop having but one thin deck, so excessively hot it was scarcely possible to remain in it, 

1 would likewise recommend the bulk-hind of the cabin being brought one beam 
further forward, and divided by a shifting partition into two cabins. • 

I am now employed in filling in, on Captain Prinsep’s charts, the various sands as I 
found them iu the dry season, which shall be forwarded as early as possible. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) W. Warden, 

Calcutta, 23d May 1829. H. C. Marine. 


A List Packages taken up on Freight. 

For Dinapore, 5 cases; Public Department. 

Ghazeepore, 2 casts of stamps; 2 cases of wine. 

Benares, 4 eases; Public Department. 

Allahabad, 2 cases, sent on from Bitorolie. 

A List cf Packages brought down. 

From Benares : one case for J. Cauldcr, Esq., Calcutta ; one wax cloth parcel, con¬ 
signed to Alexander and Co.; ouc box, Captain Collie. 

From Ghazeepore: three wax cloth parcels, for Bhaulea; two boxes, Captain Beadle; 
two boxes, Mr. Pattie ; one case, Mr. Patten. 

From Monghyr; one parcel, Mr. Bushby. 

From Bogilpore : one case, Mr. Angiar. 
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DATES. 

Number of 
Hours 

Quantity of Coal 
taken in 

Qimmily 

.4 

1 ii-.t.iiifi ■ 
ictw ivii em li 

PLACES. 

'alcutta 

March 

17 

arrived at. 

GUI 

Bissuntpore 

NG UP. 

1 March 19 

Steaming. 

lira. Alin. 

27 i;’» 

at eueli Station. 

Aids. 

200 

Coal left. 

. 

j 

Mds. 

200 

Station. 

Mile* 

HjO 

lissuntpore 


19 

K oolna 

— 20 

1.7 

0 

1/jO 

2.00 

70 

ioolna .. 

— 

■21 

Comcrcolly 

. — 23 

, 22 

2l> 

2f)0 

l.V* 

tofi 

'umercoliy 

— 

*3 

Rajnmlial 

— 2l> 

1 3<> 

0 0 

2.70 

l.r,0 

103 

tajinnhal 

— 

27 

Mongliyr 

— 30 

; 39 

15 

1 420 

200 deposited 

l -*3 

longliyr 


3‘ 

Dinapore 

April 2 

3° 

20 

2, r )0 of wood 

from the Glmzee- 
pore supply. 

;{8o 

yfi 

Jinapore 

April 

3 

Gliazcepore 

— 6 

v> 

0 

1 , r ,o coal 

200 

123 

jlia/tcporc 

— 

7 

! Benares 

— 8 

18 

2.1 

100 

300 

bo 

Icnares .. 


9 

lletowlec 

— y 

I - 

1 

00 

— 

_• 

37 

■etowlec 

A pril 

10 

1 

IlF.TUllN VOYAGE. 

1 Benares . . | April u | 9 

0 

1 

, 


■enures . . 

— 

27 

1 lihazeepore 

| — 28 

1 12 

1 0 

! i. r ><» 

1/V> 


ilu/.ccporc 

— 

-9 

. Dinapore 

! May l 

| 20 

15 

! 200 

1 200 

1 


>inapore 

May 

1 

j Mongliyr 

i — 3 

| 24 

0 

1 200 

i 


longli) 1 ' 

— 

3 

Rajmahal 

1 — r> 

1 22 

40 

i.OO 

1 _ 


l.ijmalial 

— 

8 

Comcrcolly 

, - » 


u 

i 100 

1 00 


'itnicreolly 

— 

9 

Koolua 

1 — 10 

i lt; 

0 

i 100 

1 150 


oolna .. 

• - 

10 

! Calcutta 

i - “ 

. ,0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

— 



I'm L William, Marine Board Office, (True Copy) 

»jth June 1829. (Signed) C. B (lit ken. Secretary 


( 13 .)—LETTER from Captain Jamkr LI. Johnston to G. II. Gkebnlaw, Esq. Secretary (13 ) 1-citci from 
to the Marine Board at Bengal, dated 30 th April 1820 . Capi.J.Il .lolmMnu 

to Sccrct.iry to 

Sir: Bengal 

I am desired to report to the Marine Board, for the information of Government, the Marine Board ; 
result of some further experiments on towing vessel* with the Berhampooter, which :>U| *' April 
were made by order of the Right Honourable the Governor-general on the 28 th and 
29 th instant. 

The experiment on the 28 th was directed principally to ascertain the correctness of the 
results apparent on the trial of the 20th, which were on this occasion confirmed in every 
way; and I lmvc only to remark that the speed was decreased half a mile per hour by 
taking the Soonatnooky alongside instead of towing her astern ; this was a consequence 
to be expected. 

On the 29 th the Berhampooter took three vessels in tow, in the following order: The 
Soonamooky went astern a budgerow of sixteen oars and a pinnace of twelve: the vessels 
were brought as close to each other as their bowsprits would allow, but were still too 
much apart; and it is very desirable that bouts intended to be lowed should be deprived 
of every superfluity of bow, so as tp admit of their coming in close contact with their 
leading vessel’s stern. 


At 
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At G. 25. the Berhampooter set on her steam with her head up the river (the last of the 
ebb still running) ; midway between the Governor-general’s and Cliaudpaul’s Ghaut the 
vessels turn round, and the evolution was performed in little more space than if the 
Berhampooter had been alone. At 6. 32. with slack water, the four vessels passed the 
Governor-general’s Ghaut; the engines worked to twenty-seven strokes, and the speed 
by log was 4J-. At 7- 11- when the flood-tide had made, and with a fresh southerly 
wind, the vessels came abreast Sir Charles Metcalfe’s house; and at 8. 10. they were 
abreast the creek at Rage Gunge, when the pinnace was cast. The engines had been 
working to thirty strokes, and the speed by log had been 5£ on an average, from which 
deducting one-seventh for the wash of the paddles, five miles will remain for the true 
rate nearly; and admitting the true speed of the Berhampooter without a tow to be 
miles, a diminution of mile, or one-fifth of the speed, will appear to have been 
occasioned by towing these three vessels. 

With the Soonamooky in tow on the preceding day, the distance between Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s and Rage Gunge had been performed in forty-three minutes : this day, with 
three vessels in tow, it occupied an excess of sixteen minutes, or a little less than two- 
fifths of the whole time with the Soonamooky in tow. The speed was on the former 
occasion calculated to be diminished about one-twelfth; with the three vessels it appears 
by log to have been diminished a little more than one-fifth, and on the time forty-three 
minutes. This difference of spped should have made a difference of lit minutes only, 
whereas sixteen minutes are exhibited, and .this must be accounted for by stronger tides, 
or the fallacy in measuring the rate by log; but supposing each vessel to have dimi¬ 
nished the speed to the same extent as the Soonamooky, then would the three vessels 
have caused a difference of three-twelfths, or ouc-fourth of the whole speed, and the 
true velocity would have been 4f, which is perhaps a near approximation to the truth. 

Some time was occupied at Rage Gunge in ascertaining the rate of the tide, which at 
this particular place appeared to have great strength, and was found to be running 2| 
miles per hour. 

At 8. 59. the three vessels proceed to the jar-makers. The wind had increased very 
much, and the engines fell to twenty-eight and twenty-nine strokes. The speed by log 
increased from onc-cighth to one-fourth of a mile, and the vessels reached the jar-makers 
at 10. 4. or in an hour and five minutes from Rage Gunge, exceeding by twenty-seven 
minutes, or one-third, the time occupied by the Berhampooter in running the same 
distance on the preceding day, when without a tow and with much less opposing wind. 
The three vessels then returned to the Governor-general’s Ghaut, with wind and tide, in 
one hour and twenty-two minutes. 

The experiment has had a satisfactory result in demonstrating the facility with which 
a long line of vessels may be towed where the navigation is not very tortuous; but 
where wind and tide are to be taken into the account, it is impossible to arrive at a very 
accurate estimate of the speed of the vessels. But the main object of the experiments 
may, I think, be attained by making a trial on the spring tides, when their velocity is 
quite equal to the current in the great river. The experiment may then be made by 
towing one, two, and three vessels between given points; and to assist in ascertaining as 
nearly as possible the speed, 1 propose anchoring three or more tow-boats at intermediate 
stations, provided with log and glass, to the rate of the tide every ten minutes during the 
time the experiment is making. 

Budgerows will be preferable to pinnaces for towing, both on account of the form of 
their bottoms, and of their not being so much cumbered with masts, &c. The accom¬ 
modations they afford are, I believe, little inferior to those of the pinnaces. 

I have, &c. 

Calcutta, 30th April 1829. (Signed) James H. Johnston. 
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(14.)—LETTER. from Mr. A. P. Wall to Captain J. H. Johnston, commanding 
Honourable Company’s Steam Vessels, dated April 12th, 1830. 

Sir: 

Agrkhahi.y to your request of the 16th instant, on which date I had the honour to 
report niy sale arrival at Calcutta with the Honourable Company’s steam vessel Hooghly, 
from her third voyage to the Upper Provinces, I beajtfcave to submit my remarks on the 
occasion for your information and communication to the Marine Board. It is proper, 
however, that l should premise that my attention during the trip was (as doubtless you 
must be aware) chiefly devoted to the safe conducting of the vessel, and therefore it is 
not possible for me to give so circumstantial an account of the performance, &c. as was 
made by yourself and Mr. Warden of the first and second trips. 

2. I left Calcutta on the 9th of January at 6 a. hi., having the boxes filled with coal, 
(containing about 500 maunds), sixty-three native servants belonging to the Governor- 
general, and about forty tons of baggage, provisions, water, &e.; the vessel was conse¬ 
quently deeper than on any previous voyage, being four led seven inches forward, and 
lour feet one inch aft. In this trim (as must, be expected) J found her more unnuuingc- 
able than when at her usual draught, and made two revolutions anil a-half less of the 
paddle-wheels. In true currents she steered tolerably well. 

3. On the 11th, at 0. 20 a. m. 1 arrived at Bussuutpwre, where wc landed our empty 
water casks, and received about sixty maurtds of coal to prevent unnecessary delay at 
Kuina, and at 10. 50 a. hi. 1 proceed on (the tide being favourable at the time for making 
a passage through Hood lad’s Creek), but was again forced to anenor and remain at the? 
entrance until half flood before there was water sufficient to admit the vessel to pass 
through, thereby causing a detention for tide of three hours and a-lialf. I would here 
beg to suggest that this passage be not attempted with a falling tide, as only one cubit 
water remains in it, and a vessel grounding in such ease would he placed in a dangerous 
situation; and further, I always found it necessary to get ropes out from the head and 
stern, with the crew on shore to guide the vessel through, the passage being narrow, 
circuitous, and slioally; hut notwithstanding this precautionary measure, we took the bank 
on every occasion of passing, several times with bows and quarters; and what adds more 
to the difficulty, there arc generally a great number of country boats in this place, which 
cuter from both sides of the passage as the tide begins to rise. I did not experience 
difficulty in passing through Chaud Kallce on our way up, being at the time high-water, 
and the passage clear of boats. I however deemed it prudent to lower the stern boat, 
and towed her through. This I would also suggest being done on all future occasions, 
as a measure necessary even with quarter davits; as on our return through this place, 
we came up with a number of large country boats, and in endeavouring to pass them got 
against the bunk; the only damage, however, sustained was by a tree breaking one of 
the Venetians of the poop cabin. The greatest care and attention is requisite in going 
through all these narrow passages against the tide, from the danger of the boats that 
pass them at all hours, day and night; independent of which, much danger is to lie 
apprehended from the stumps and branches of trees breaking or seriously injuring the 
paddle-wheels. All these obstacles I am informed, however, may be avoided by taking 
the lower route ; the distance is certainly greater from Calcutta to Kulun by eighty to 
100 miles, but it may perhaps be worthy of consideration whether this would not be 
preferable to risking the safety of the vessel, and l apprehend the passage would scarcely 
cause a delay of more than a day and a-lialf in the trip. 

4. On the 12th at 1 p.m. I arrived at Kuina, where I hauled to the jetty, and received 
about 300 maunds of coal, and at 2. 30 proceeded on for Comereolly. In passing through 
the Modomutty, or Barasshy river, the fishermen had commenced to stake it across; there 
was however sufficient room for the vessel to pass, but instead of crossing from the 
regular channel we had to pass from the opposite hank of the river in nine feet water. 
On our return I found one of the rows of stakes moved from their original position, being 
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pulled up and the ends fallen down with the stream; this, together with a number of 
other bamboos, stuck in different parts of the channel, that it was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty l could find my way through, there being a light fog at the time. I would beg 
to call your particular attention to this, tor the purpose of having a sufficient opening left 
for the vessel to pass on the deep side of the river, without being in danger of running on 
those stakes, any one of which is sufficiently large-to go through the vessel’s bottom, or 
break the paddle-wheels. • 

5. On the 14th at 1. 15 p. m. arrived at Comercolly, where we remained that day to 
take in coal, and clear the flues, boilers, &c. In the Gorri river, from Comercolly down¬ 
wards, the current was about three miles and a-half per hour, and from its very circuitous 
route was little better than an eddy; it affected the vessel’s steering very much. There 
are a number of shoals also in this river, which are of hard clay. The banks are steep, 
and of some substance, so that a vessel falling against them would endanger the paddle- 
wheels. 


6. On the 15th at 7.45 a. m. started from Comercolly, and entered the Ganges at 
Koostea, the current running about two miles per hour. From Jenadar Thana to the 
head of the Rose Marra river (two miles, or thereabouts, above the Jellinghee) the current 
was strong, averaging about four miles per hour, the banks occasionally falling in, and the 
water generally not exceeding six to nine feet in depth. At this place we found the 
rudder at times quite insufficient to command the vessel. This was invariably the case, 
even when not drawing more than four feet two inches forward and three feet tour inches 
aft, if the currents were strong, and the vessel within a foot or so of her draught. I am 
led to conclude it is ift consequence of the body of water being insufficient for the weight 
of the vessel, as 1 always observed the head dipping from six to eight inches in approach¬ 
ing a shoal. 

7. On our way up the Ganges to Dinapore we had several calm days, which iu some 
measure impeded our progress, as the channels are much better traced with a slight ripple 
on the water than with a glassy smoothness; moderate head-wind for this purpose is pre¬ 
ferable to calms. The currents differed very inconsiderably, and though they did not 
generally exceed one mile and a-half per hour, I found them frequently as rapid as four 
miles. I particularly noticed this from Cliunar to Invalid Tanna (between Derriahpore 
and Bar); the current at this place has taken nearly the course that the llooghly run in 
J828, and left that we were forced to go last year, by the way of Dulolpore, and is very 
rapid and shoal. 

8. On the 25th left Dinapore, encountered a number of difficulties off' Ctiupra, and in 
consequence applied to the magistrate of that station for a pilot to proceed up with us ; 
two were sent: one proved the man who had acquitted himself with so much satisfaction 
on the preceding trip, and it is proper that I should here state that his conduct was equally 
satisfactory on the present occasion. 

9. On the 26th at 4 v. m. run on shore near Bhorumpore, and was necessitated to 
lighten the vessel, having previously endeavoured to heave off without effect with the 
bower anchors ; for that purpose procured a large-sized pinnace, ‘‘ Beilona,” belonging 
to Woodin and Co., on her return to Calcutta empty, and had come-to for the night 
abreast of us. After taking out all the Governor-general's baggage and servants, and 
letting the water out of the boilers, I succeed on the following morning in heaving her off’. 
Trimmed the vessel to four feet one inch forward, and three feet five inches aft, and took 
the pinnace in tow, keeping her about twenty-five fathoms astern, to prevent her running- 
on board of us in case of taking the ground suddenly. On getting into a shoal and intri¬ 
cate passage off Hurdee, ca9t her oft', and ordered the Serang to track through. Near Gay 
Ghaut 1 again took them in tow, and although 1 found the navigation from that place 
upwards as bad as any I had met with, I did not again let them go until in sight of 
Ghazeepore, and this was only for a few minute^ while crossing a ridge of sand that 
extended across the river, with less water on it in many parts Ilian our actual draught. 

10. We 
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10. We reached Ghazee^ore oil the 29th January at 2. 30 p. m., and left on our return 
for Monghyr on the 2d of February. On the return voyage to that' place I adopted your 
plan of using the stern anchor, from which I derived great benefit, and could approach 
a shoal with the greatest confidence and ride with the vessel’s head in a proper direction 
for starting. It was also of great service in casting the vessel in narrow places, but from 
Monghyr down I could not make use of a stern anchor, in consequence of having the 
pinnace in tow. On three occasions that we took the ground I made the pinnace slip the 
tow-ropes and sheer off, and being of light draught, only two feet nine inches returning, 
she always went clear of every thing; except on one occasion, when the bill of her anchor 
tore off a part of the Hooghly’s quarter badge. I deemed this the most prudent and safe 
method of towing; had flashed her bowsprit to the Hooghly’s stern, I think when the 
former took the ground in swinging broadside to the stream, the pinnance must have fallen 
alongside, with her stern to our head, and would in some measure injure both vessels, and 
the difficulty of extricating them from such a situation would, I conceive, be very much 
increased. Of the two evils, therefore, 1 considered it better that the towed vessel 
should risk touching, than to fall alongside the tugging vessel. Perhaps, also, it may be 
proper for the vessel to lie towed being taken alongside, when it can be done without 
inconvenience to passengers, as in this case the stern anchor might he used to advantage, 
and the engines backed when occasion required, neither of which can be done with a 
vessel in tow astern, by which you are deprived of two of the greatest essentials in navi¬ 
gating the Ganges. In October 1829, on returning from"Dewangunge in the Hhagiruttee 
river, after making the attempt to get to Uerliampore with his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief, 1 took his boat, the “ Lion Pinnace,” alongside, in consequence of the river 
being very low and narrow, for the convenience of working the stern anchor. IIis Lord¬ 
ship complained, however, of the noise of the paddle-wheels; I therefore abstained from 
making further trial of the experiment on this occasion. It would appear to me that (lie 
vessel to be tugged should have her masts up, fore-aud-aft sails bent, and be furnished 
with biggies, track-lines, &c., and a boat, and the people on board to be at all times pre¬ 
pared for letting go at a moment’s notice, as on the several occasions of our casting the 
pinnace off they made sail or tracked, as was requisite to keep her in the channel. 

11. From Monghyr down used both boilers when occasion would permit; this I 
effected by ordering the second to be made ready about an hour previous to my reaching 
a certain poiut, from whence 1 knew of a run without danger from ten to twenty 
miles. On approaching shoal water the fires of one boiler were discontinued. In this 
way the trip was expedited, and the expenditure of fuel considerably saved. 
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12. It would appear to me to he scarcely possible to limit the distance which a vessel 
of the Hooghly’s draught shall proceed iu the dry season up the Ganges, as she is as 
liable to meet a barrier of sand in the lower as the upper part of the river. I infer this 
from having found a boat two miles below Secregully, a sand extending completely 
across the river, and the deepest water on it being only five feet, in the width of the river 
to this place, near a mile, and the current not exceeding one mile and a-quartcr per 
hour. 

13. I met with considerable detention from the ignorance of our pilots iu some sta¬ 
tions, and beg to refer you to the annexed list for their names, capabilities, &c. 

14. Much inconvenience was also experienced, both on the passage up and down, in 
consequence of not having a light fast-pulling boat for the purpose of sounding, which 
is so frequently necessary on voyages of this description, as I could not work the engines 
sufficiently slow to have the vessel under proper command, and admit of the jolly-boat 
Keeping ahead. To this I attribute the vessel’s having grounded more frequently than 
otherwise would have been the case. 

15. The coal depots are properly selected for the present season of the year. It may, 
however, fie worthy of consideration* whether, for making the passage during the rains 
and strength of the currents, a small supply of coal should not be lodged intermediately 
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between the present depots of Rajinahal and Monghir (say Bogilpore) and be¬ 
tween Monghyr and Dinapore (bar), ami also between Dinapore and Ghazeepore. 
A little delay will necessarily take place to receive the coals at those places, but I think 
it would more than compensate in the run ; on the whole, judging from our voyage in 
September 1828, the coal boxes will barely contain sufficient to last from one of the 
present coal depots to the other, with u vessel in - tow, more particularly as the quality 
of the fuel now at the depots on the Ganges is not the most superior, it being at many 
stations nearly one-third small coal-dust, with particles of dirt; it was with some difficulty 
we were able to keep the steam up with it. 

Hi. On my passage up and down I noted several boats that had been lost in conse¬ 
quence of getting upon sunken trees or boats, dangers equally as bad as rocks; there is 
nothing to warn you of these dangers, and you run on unconscious until upon them. 
On one occasion I found I was running direct for a sunken tree about a mile below 
Duboulee, and should most probably not have escaped, had I not been warned of my danger 
by people on shore, whose boat had only a day or two previous to my arrival struck upon 
it and sunk alongside the bank before they could get her secured, or any portion of the 
cargo hut. 1 saw another boat laying fixed upon a tree, with the branch through her, 
about one mile above the entrance of the Surgoo river. These dangers might possibly 
in a great measure be obviated, I think, were peremptory orders given by the magis¬ 
trates to remove the fallen trecsdVoin the banks, and to cut down such as the next rains 
must lodge in the bed of the river. A ham Boo with a small flag should he fixed to those 
that cannot be removed from the bed of the river, which would no doubt prevent many 
losses. 

1/. It is perhaps proper that I shotdd state, since the additional pantries, cooking 
places, &e. have been built upon the sponcheons, the vessel falls over very much when 
the helm is put hard up or down ; and on one occasion, in passing through a creek in 
the Sundcrbutis, she heeled so much, that the water cainc into the scuttles on both sides 
as she rolled ; never having noted an occurrence of the kind previously, I attribute it to 
the additional top-weight on the sponcheons. 

18. The vessel went on shore frequently during the trip, in two instances struck tin- 
ground severely, and was with great difficulty hove off the sands on several occasions ; 
nevertheless l am not aware that she is injured in any way. The only thing I bate 
heard from the engineers is that two of the cylinders holding down bolts have got a little 
slack. 

19. I hope I may he permitted, in conclusion, to bring to notice the universal good 
conduct, zeal, and attention of my officer and the engineers throughout the trip. 

Calcutta, 1 have, &c. 

12th April 1830. (Signed) A. P. Wall. 
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ilcUtt.l 

issuntpore 

ilna .. 

inicrcolly 

nlali .. 

tjmahal 

ongliyr 


nupore 


u/.ccpore 

impure 

.nghy*- 

jinahul 

mcrcolly 

ilna . ■ 

ssuntporo 





Numlicr of 

Number 


Date 

Names 

Date 





of 

of Coal Depots 

of 

Steaming 

Hours 


Leaving. 

arrived ut. 

Arrival. 

under weigh. 

Fire burning. 



r 

AS SAG! 

E UP. 




1830 : 



llrs. Mins. 

Ilrs. 

Mins. 

5 °o 

Jan. 9 

Bussuntpore .. 

Jan. 11 

20 30 

33 

10 

60 

— 11 

Kulna .. 

— 12 

12 ,<JO 

17 

0 

300 

— 12 

Cornercolly 

— 14 

22 35 

2 5 

45 

180 

— if, 

Surdali 

— 16 

16 0 

19 

40 

100 

— iG 

Rajmahal 

- 18 

22 O 

2G 

(J 

200 

— 18 

Monghyr 

— 21 

28 O 

35 

0 

250 

— 22 

Dinapore 

— 24 

27 15 

3/5 

30 

200 


• 












1 > 79 " 

— 25 

Ghazeeporc .. 

— 29* 

O 

56 

45 

300 


P A S S A G E 

D O W N. 




Feb. 2 

Dinapore 

Feb. 4 

24 to 

32 

40 

50 

-- 5 

Monghyr 

— G 

19 15 

23 

15 

100 

Mar. 7 

llajmuhul 

Mar. 8 

19 10 

24 

50 

130' 

— 9 

Cornercolly .. ; 

— 11 

26 30 

35 

L 5 

130 

•— 11 

Kulna .. . . ' 

— 12 

lG 15 

18 

5 

300 

— 13 

Bussuntpore . . j 

— 14 

»3 3 « 

15 

0 

80 

— u 

Calcutta 

- 15 

27 0 

29 

30 

• • - 
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QUANTITY 

«t 

COAL RECEIVED. 


Fy. 


received on arrival, ex¬ 
pended, returned. 


used both boiler'- , 
ditto .. .. I,; 1 , 

Performance with the 
Betovvla pinnace in tow. 
about coo rods, rcinuin- 


A LIST of I’ilots employed in the Honourable Company’s Slcani Vessel Hooguly, 
during the Third Voyage to the Upper Provinces. 


Distance of 

NAMES. Pilotage engaged 

for. 


GENERAL REMARKS AS TO CAPACITY. 


Burkattah .. 


Nazcr Mahomet and 
Mahomet .Sulser- 
dcc. 

Goluck and Akoor, 
mangies.. 

Ptishou Chowdry .. 


Calcutta to Kulna 
in Jessore. 

Kulna to Comer- 
colly 

Cornercolly to Jel- 
linghcc river. 

Jcllinghee river tg 
Surdar. 


totally ignorant of the Lower Sunderbuns, and quite 
lost until the afternoon of the second day, when being 
told his position, a perfect master at Kulna. 
the former had been that route the preceding year, 
the latter not for seven years; both incompetent as 
pilots. 

behaved very well, but not of the class of men proper 
to become pilots. 

behaved in like manner with the above two; not of the 
class to become efficient as a pilot. 


(continual.) 
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NAMES. 

Comul 

Kadoo 

Hoopchund 

Terhlioxi'i'ii anti Ma- 
niou. 

' • • ■ • 

Ramjetf 

Hutton anti Dyme 

Sooghur pilot, ac¬ 
companied by See- 
lah. 

Sirdah 

Beechoo and Bee- 
chund 

Kullen 

Jodaliand Lall Mun- 
tur 

Mow it 

Rut ton 

Bussund and Putto 


Distanrr of 
Pilotage engiigetl 
lor. 


Surdah to llajmahal 


Bogwangolah to 
Hajmahal. 

Hujmahul to Peer- 
pointy. 

l’eerpointy to Man- 
ayar Chuk. 

Manayar Chuk to 
Monghyr. 

Monghyr to Medinc 
Chokee. 

Mediae I’hokee, off 
Akburpoor* 

Bar to Peeparpoin- 
<ee. 


Dinaporc to Chupra 

Chupra to Ghazee- 
porc. 

Peeparpointee to 
Ilurdee. 

Hardee, about to 
miles only. 

Gay Ghaut to Bul- 
lcah. 

Buxar to Ghazee- 
pore. 

Howuteepore to 
Gliazcepore. 


GENEHAL REMARKS AS TO CAPACITY. 


assistant to the Ghaut mangic; totally useless, and a 
hindcrance more than otherwise; landed in conse¬ 
quence at Bogwangolah with certificate to that effect 
a smart active man, engaged by me at that place; taken 
on to Peerpointy, inconsequence of his relief at llaj¬ 
mahal being useless. 

of no assistance; received a certificate to that effect 
when discharged. 

jaul pulwarree mangies or native pilots; smart men 
and gave satisfaction. 

jaul pulwar mangic; a native pilot and a clever man 

jaul pulwar mangie; gave jvery satisfaction. 

jaul pulwar mangic; gave every satisfaction; carried 
on to Bar in consequence of not meeting any relief 
pilots. 

both useless; the first in particular was discharged 
with a certificate to that effect on the second experi¬ 
mental trip, and on the present landed at Patna as 
useless, having led us into more difficulties than xvc 
should otherwise have met with, 
behaved very well, having only arrived one day pre¬ 
vious from Revalgunge. 

jaul pulwarrie mangies; both excellent pilots, and as 
such took them on to Gliazcepore, and returning to 
Dinapore, second time employed, and behaved well 
giving every satisfaction, 
an indifferent kind of pilot in practice. 

passable only as jaul pulwariahs or native pilots. 

jaul pulwarrie mangie; a very good pilot; continued 
on to Buxar, not meeting his relief, 
jaul pulwarrie mangie ; a native pilot, hut not of the 
first class. 

jaul pulwarrie mangie; a clever active man, and gave 
satisfaction. 


Bussund and Putto 

Hutton .. ,. 

Mowit 

Jodah and Lall 

Muntur .. 

Kullen 

Beechoo, Beerchund 
Lutetman and Babee 


RETURN VOYAGE. 


Ghazcepore to Beer- 
pore. 

Beerpore to Buxar 
uxar to Hurdee 

Hurdee to Bherum- 
pore. 

to Dewar River. 

Dewar river to Di¬ 
napore. 

Dinaporc to Bar. 

Bar to Soorajgurrah 


behaved well on the return trip. 

behaved as on the passage up. 

acquitted himself equally well as on the trip up. 

similar conduct to that mentioned on the voyage up. 

as on the trip. 

none who had been that way for the past six months, 
though they behaved well. 

ver£ good active men; Lulali, who went up afterwards, 
joined in Estate of intoxication, 
none. 

( continued .) 
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Distance of 

NAMES. 

Pilotage engaged 
for. 




1 

RETURN 

Hutton 

• • 

Soorajgurruh to 
Monghyr. 

Ruxoo 

• • 

Monghyr to Jug- 
nccra Hocks. 

— 

• • 

to Peerpointee. 

— 

•• 

to Rajrnalml 

' m • 

.. 

to Surdah 



to Jcllinghec 

Okoor 

• 

• • 

Comercolly 

— 

. . 

to Kulna 

— 

• • 

Kulna to Calcutta 


GENERAL REMARKS AS TO CAPACITY. 


VO Y A G E— continued. 
acted as on the passage. 

a very good pilot. 

acquitted themselves with satisfaction, 
a smart active fellow ; taken on to Surdah, not having 
confidence in Pushan’s abilities, 
as on the passage up, only middling, 
a servant of the Ghaut mangic; a man useless and 
incompetent, not being in the habit of going in 
boats. • 

behaved as on the passage up. 
ditto .. ditto .. ditto .. of little use. 
a very excellent pilot for the Upper Sunderbuns; not 
competent to take a vessel through the Lower. 


The jaul pulwnrree mangies are the best calculated for directing a vessel through the 
intricacies of the inland navigation, and acting as pilots to the large native boats "; they 
have a practical knowledge, and from the general appearance of the water, they form an 
opinion of thc depth you are likely to find. 

Fort William, Marine Board-office, 
lltli May 1630. 


(15.)—EXTRACT LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Bengal to the 
Court of Directors, in the General Department, dated 12th October 1830. 

Sirs: 

1. On our proceedings of the 22d of Juue last, the Governor-general recorded a 
Minute, bearing date the day preceding, proposing, for the reasons set forth therein at 
length, that Captain Johnston, formerly commander of the steamer Enter prize, and who 
has uniformly shown himself an excellent officer and well acquainted with the practical 
and scientific questions connected with steam navigation, as well as with the construc¬ 
tion of steamers both for sea and rivers, should proceed to England in aid of the pur¬ 
poses in the view of Government connected with this subject, as explained at length in 
our letter dated the>18th of May last. 

2. We beg to refer your Honourable Court to the Minute in question, for the com¬ 
plete exposition of the motives which induced the Governor-general to propose this step. 
We trust his Lordship’s reasoning will satisfy your Honourable Court as to the impos¬ 
sibility of putting either yourselves, or the professional persons who must be the agents 
for executing anything that might be determined, in full possession of all that has been 
done, and of the results of the different experiments made by mere written communi¬ 
cation, howsoever minute and voluminous. 

3. The objects in our view in deputing Captain Johnston arc thus explained in his 
Lordship’s Minute, a copy of which was furnished to that officer for his instruction: 

That he proceed to England as agent to this Government for superintending the pro¬ 
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paration of steam-engines, with plans of vessels to be used as tugs, as well as for the- 
conveyance of cargo, adapted to river navigation in this country. 

That lie be desired to collect and possess himself of full information as to the experi¬ 
ments made and points ascertained in connexion with the subject, and be supplied with 
copies of the material papers. 

That in England he be placed entirely at the disposal of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, as a person capable of giving the best information as to the ends in the view 
of the Government in respect to the river steam navigation, and as to the means of 
accomplishing them, and the obstacles to be expected. 

That the Honourable Court be solicited to afford assistance to Captain Johnston in 
completing his plans, in concert with scientific engineers and machinists, and that on 
such being done to their satisfaction, Captain Johnston be permitted to return to this 
country with the draughts of the vessels, in order that they may be constructed under 
his superintendence, and that orders be given for preparing the engines and forwarding 
them with all practicable expedition. The number to be supplied may be left to the 
discretion of the Court, but it ought not, bis Lordship said, in his opiniorf, to be less 
than what might be requisite to fit up three tugs. 

4. The Marine Board and officers employed upon river steam navigation in this country 
have been directed to keep Captain Jolmston informed of every thing bearing on the 
subject that may come to light here, and Captain Johnston has in like manner been 
desired to communicate any new discoveries, and to report the progress of his deputa¬ 
tion, with any information calculated to assist the measures in hand in fudia, directed to 
the same end. 


■It’.; Extract 
Mi nut of 
low-ri’or Con oral 
‘il-t June iS.m 


(16.) —EXTRACT MINUTE of the Governor-general, Lord W. Bentinck, dated 

21st June 1830.* 

It will be evident to any person who examines with attention the proceedings of this 
Government for the past two years, connected with river steam navigation, that the 
branch of the subject in respect to which our information is most defective, and yet 
which meets us in every turn, and has hitherto presented most obstructions to the suc¬ 
cess of our endeavours to introduce this grand invention upon the rivers of India, is the 
method of adapting the steam power with most advantage. We possess but few engines, 
and these are mostly of ,tlie same or nearly the same kind ; they are all in lull employ 
in vessels orhi other works, and we can make no experiments with them without losing 
their service in the interval. When a point has been established in respect to the navi¬ 
gation, such, for instance, as the necessity of reducing the draught of the vessels used in 
the upper navigation to a maximum of two feet, we have only the weight of our present 
engines to assume in calculating the necessary displacement and consequent dimensions 
of the vessel to be built. It is now more than a year since the Marine Board were 
directed to procure from Captain Forbes, our superintendent of steam engines, and the 
officer best acquainted with these machines in the country, a descriptive indent of seve¬ 
ral to be written for from England for purposes of river navigation. Such an indent 
has never been furnished, and there is no blame to Captain Forbes that it lias not; for, 
imperfectly acquainted as he must be with the progress of hoiflc improvement in this 
particular branch, with his information necessarily six months in arrear, lie cannot 
ascertain that the engines he might describe would be sure to be the best that could be 
put in band. An experiment is making to ascertain whether one engine may not suffice. 
Upon the result of this much will of course depend; but it may only suggest further 

# experiments. 
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experiments, and. will still probably leave much more to be done before we shall be able 
* 4 o come to any satisfactory determination as to the best means of attaining the end we 
have in view. 

Fortunately the voyages that have been made, and the information accumulated in 
them, have given us a distinct perception of the end to be aimed at. We know that we 
require manageable vessels of considerable power of engine, and consequent velocity, 
but not drawing more than two feet water for the maximum. It is my wish to com¬ 
bine with our efforts to attain this object, by means to be employed here, a reference to 
the ingenuity and science of Europe, as applied daily to the improvement of steam 
engines. 1 do not think it would he sufficient to state our wants in correspondence and 
reports, to be submitted through the Court of Directors to scientific machinists and 
engineers in England; but being well aware that much will be gained even by this, I 
have desired that the result of the experiments made, and an abstract of all that has been 
done hitherto iu connexion with this subject, shall be collected and put together in a 
shape to he printed and circulated, in order that the consideration of others may be 
invited to a matter to which I attach so much importance, and that opinions tnay be 
gathered upon it in ail quarters. 

For our particular purpose I think it will be necessary, in addition to taking those 
steps to draw attention to the subject, that sonic one intimately acquainted with its details 
should be induced to proceed to England, and put himself in communication with the 
scientific men that may be selected or indicated by the Court of Directors as most 
worthy of their confidence, in order that, if any poiuts should be omitted or imperfectly 
explained in the statements made from hence, the requisite information may be supplied 
on the spot, and by keeping up a correspondence with those employed on the scheme in 
India, at the same time that he hold constant intercourse with the engineers at home, 
this officer may be the means of securing the most perfect unanimity of plan and of 
execution iu whatever may be attempted. 

For these reasons I am induced to propose that Captain Johnston be directed to pro¬ 
ceed to England, to superintend and assist, under the instructions of course of the Court 
of Directors, the preparation of steam engines, aud the plans of vessels to carry them, 
adapted to river navigation in this country. 


BOMBAY. 

( 17 .)—EXTRACT LETTER from the Governor in Council at Bnmhny to the Court of 
Directors (Public Department), dated 31st May 1823. 

2. We have for some time past been engaged in inquiries respecting the practicability 
of opeuiug a communication with England through Egypt by means of steam vessels, 
and observing from the public prints that the subject has also been agitated in England, 
we consider it will be acceptable to your Honourable Court to he placed in possession of 
such information as we have obtained on the subject; and to be assured, in ca*c your 
Honourable Court should be disposed to sanction the arrangement, that the difficulties 
011 this side of the .Egyptian Isthmus arc not greater than on the other. 

The distance from London to Bombay through Egypt is not great, hut the winds in 
the different seas that must be crossed are never all fair at any one time; so that if the 
passage be good in the Mediterranean or the Indian Ocean, it is bad in the Red Sea, or 
vice versa. For this reason, although the whole passage from Loudon to Bombay was 
once made in two months, yet it generally takes three months to go from Bombay even 
to Suez. The great advantage of a steam boat is, that it is independent of the wind. It 
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would therefore go through all the seas between this and England, and at all seasons, 
nearly at the same rate. 

4. The average rate on the British seas appears by the report made to Parliament on 
the subject of steam vessels to be about eleven miles an hour: one boat is mentioned as 
going ten miles an hour against a stiff easterly wind. Taking eight miles an hour for 
the average rate (which is very moderate considering that the whole voyage lies through 
seas little subject to bad weather), and supposing the distance from Portsmouth to the 
mouth of the Nile (by the Straits of Gibraltar) to be 3,000 miles, and from Suez to 
Bombay as much more (both of which assumptions are considerably above the truth), 
the time occupied by the sea voyage would be thirty-one days, the isthmus might easily 
be crossed in three days, and the whole would take only thirty-four days, not exceeding 
by more than a fortnight the ordiuary period till lately required for the post to pass be¬ 
tween Bombay and Calcutta. 

5. We have here alluded to the circuitous communication by the Straits of Gibraltar, 
because in time of war, when quick communication is most required, we might not be 
able to send the packets through France; the probability, however, of our beijjig at once 
shut out from all the routes across the continent, and all the ports on the European side 
of the Mediterranean, is extremely small; and by any of them the time would be much 
short of what we have estimated. 

6 . Egypt has seldom or never*been so disturbed as to stop our packets ; but if it were 
so, the steam boats might for the time go to some port in Syria on the oue side, and to 
Bussora on the other, so that the packet would still pass with great rapidity, though 
not so quick as through Egypt. 

7. It appears to us, on our present view of the question, that two boats on each side of 
the Isthmus would be quite sufficient to allow of a packet being dispatched regularly 
every month. 

8 . We have no means of estimating the expense of such an establishment, but we 
conceive that it would be the means of so greatly facilitating the communication be¬ 
tween India and the mother country, and so entirely change the relation between the 
two, that your Honourable Court would derive full indemnification for any expense 
which you might incur iu the speedy transmission of your instructions; at the same 
time it would become the channel of all the private correspondence between England 
anil the other Presidencies in India, and a charge for postage equivalent to the great, 
advantages obtained, would, it may be presumed, be cheerfully borne by the Indian 
community at large. 

9. Private speculators might, we conceive, be also found, when the practicability of 
the arrangements is once fully established, to take steam vessels on themselves, and they 
would no doubt find a considerable recompense also from the conveyance of passengers 
by this route, which would now be very generally adopted if the public could depend on 
a regular conveyance to Egypt. 


(18.)—LETTER from the Bombay Government, in the Marine Department, to the 
Court of Directors, dated 18th April 1830. 

Honourable Sirs: * * 

1. Mr. J. W. Taylor, who lately cameout from England overland vid Egypt, having 
submitted to us certain proposals for the immediate establishment of an extensive line of 
communication between England and India by means of steam vessels periodically leaving 
both countries, we have i nformed that gentleman that we are of opinion that your Honourable 
Court are alone competent to pass a decision on liis proposals, and that they would there¬ 
fore be submitted for your consideration, accompanied by all the information we could 

obtain 
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obtain calculated to enable you to judge of the expediency or otherwise of entertaining 
* his propositions. 

2 . In submitting, therefore, these proposals to the notice of your Honourable Court, we 
beg to accompany them with an estimate of the expense of building and sailing, including 
the repairs of a steam vessel of the size and description of the Hugh Lindsay, continually 
employed in voyages to and from Suez, amounting to rupees one lac forty-six thousand 
and sixty-four annually (1,46,064), together with a statement of the probable receipts from 
postage on letters transmitted quarterly by this mode of conveyance,and the amount actually 
realized on the letters and packets sent by the Honourable Company’s cruizer Thetis and 
steamer Hugh Lindsay. 

3. In regard to these statements we would observe that since steam navigation in this 
country is quite in its infancy, no data at present exist for arriving at accurate conclusions, 
either respecting the expense or profit of steam vessels, if their maintenance is persevered 
in by Government; we are however inclined to think that, whilst on the one hand the 
expense is overrated, the Postmaster-general’s estimate of the postage revenue likely to 
arise is considerably below what will ultimately accrue to Government when this mode of 
communication is (as we entertain no doubt will ultimately prove the case) generally 
resorted to by thd community from all parts of India. 

4. We beg to add our opinion that no doubt can exist of the practicability as well as 
utility of extending steam navigation to Egypt from Bombay, and that we should consider 
it a most fortunate circumstance if our attempts to promote this desirable object shall, by 
indicating such to be the case, induce men of enterprize and capital to embark in an 
undertaking of the nature proposed by Mr. Taylor. 

f>. Your Honourable Court must possess greater facilities than we do of judging of all 
that respects that part of the question which relates to the Mediterranean and the English 
Channel. Difficulties may arise as to depots of coals, but none of a nature, we should hope, 
that may not be overcome. The enterprize of individuals in such a navigation will 
undoubtedly effect much good, and their zeal, knowledge, and activity, stimulated by the 
hope of gain, would accomplish more, and at a cheaper rate than can in reason be expected 
from public establishments. 

G. The plan proposed, by Mr. Taylor evidently requires great and combined means to 
give it even a prospect of success; we are of opinion that his calculations are far too 
sanguine, and that his plan is on too large a scale. These are, however, objections to his 
scheme that may easily be obviated, in the first instance we must give our opinion, as 
relates to India, that the undertaking may and should be conducted on a more limited 
scale, and subsequently extended according to circumstances. On the degree in which 
Mr. Taylor possesses the means of carrying his plans into effect, or can command them, 
we have no opportunity of judging, but this we deem of little importance, as your 
Honourable Court can easily determine this point. 

7. In transmitting these proposals for your consideration, we cannot avoid expressing 
our decided opinion that almost incalculable advantages may be anticipated from a well- 
established steam communication by the Red Sea, ana our earnest hope that, unless other 
proposals of individuals have been entertained and their plans put in progress, and in 
case Mr. Taylor’s schemes are viewed as either inexpedient or impracticable, that every 
support will be afforded by your Honourable Court to maintain this desirable communi¬ 
cation by vessels ip the public service. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) John Malcolm. 

John Romer. 
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(19.) —LETTER from Mr. J. VV. Taylor to Sir John'Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, 

dated December 1st 1829. 

Honourable Sir: 

The very great anxiety which your Excellency’s Government has shown to bring about 
the desirable measure of establishing a regular communication between Great Hritain and 
India, by means of steam vessels periodically leaving both countries, encourages me, in the 
hope that the proposals which I have the honour to submit in the present letter, and which 
I have just arrived from England, via Suez, expressly to carry into effect, will be deemed 
worthy of the support and countenance of your Excellency’s Government. 

J have for upwards of four years been employed in maturing such a communication for 
the East Indies, by means of steam vessels, as shall answer all the demands of the Anglo- 
Indian community, not only for its intercourse with Great Britain, but also with all parts 
of India itself, and which, in point of regularity or speed of progress, or cheapness of 
charge, shall leave little to be desired. I trust I may with truth assert, that every point 
in this undertaking has been attentively considered, and its contingencies estimated and 
provided for. In order, however, that nothing might be wanting to the general efficiency 
of the Establishment, or to the comfort, while in transitu, of those whom we hope will 
become our passengers, I have myself passed to India in the very route intended to be 
followed, and have thus in person superintended the general arrangements, a more par¬ 
ticular specification of which will be found in the accompanying paper, marked No. I. 
Anticipating, ns I venture to do, an expression of satisfaction on your Excellency’s part 
as to the terms and conditions, I beg leave respectively to inform your Excellency, that 
the requisite number ot steam vessels being already built and equipped, a commencement 
may be made on the proposed line of communication within three months from the period 
when the assent of your Excellency’s Government to my propositions may be made 
known to me. 


If then I should be honoured with such assent, it is my intention, within the period 
already specified to be the means of introducing into British India such a number of 
first-rate steam vessels, unexceptionable in point of size uud equipment, as will enable 
me to propose myself to become a general carrier to all the Indian Governments 
both for England and in India, and will admit of those Governments maintaining 
a constant and regular communication with Great Britain,^und all principal parts 
of British India, on the 1st aud 15th of every mouth. I profess myself ready to 
take charge of all the mails, both of the Governments ami of individuals, without 
restricting either to size or quantity of letters, which I will engage to deliver in a 
specified time, taking up from and delivering at the different Presidency post-offices all 
such letters as I may be entrusted with, binding myself to be ready to start with such 
mails from all the three Presidencies, and also from London, twice in each month. I 
will further enter into engagements with Government, by which I will bind myself 
to furnish all officers of His Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s civil, naval, 
and military services, with passages to and fro, between England and India, at the 
Honourable Company’s regulation prices, aud I will generally bring them to their 
journey’s end in about fifty days, after a transit of at present unsurpassed pleasure and 
facility. The establishment will also yield the means of communicating twice a mouth 
will all the principal parts of India, under that degree of speed aud precision which 
steam vessels are so well known to ensure, the regularity of which kind of intercourse it 
will be our constant endeavour to preserve unbroken. Thus adding most materially to 
the consolidation of the at present divided portions of the Indian empire. 

The advantages thus proposed to the Governments, in the more speedy intercourse 
with England, and in the carriage of the letters to and from that country, and to the 
members of the different services of His Majesty and the Honourable Company in the 
readier and more economical medium of visiting their native England, may be secured 
to all on the following conditions: * 

The projectors of this new mode of communicating with Great Britain have no inten¬ 
tion 
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tion of asking your Excellency’s Government to make them any preliminary advance 
of cash to ensure an immediate realization of the important changes they thus propose to 
effect; but with reference to the very heavy outlay which their establishment will lay them 
under, and more particularly adverting to that very serious addition to their dead capital 
which a provision of that quantity of coal necessary to ensure the intended frequency 
and regularity of their voyages will involve, they feel themselves compelled, before 
actually embarking in their undertaking further than the build and equipment of their 
different vessels, to solicitof your Excellency’s Govern ment the favour of aclear and distinct 
guarantee that, for a specified period, say for two years, they shall be in receipt of a 
fixed and definite income annually; and they hope to be able to show that your Excel¬ 
lency may acquiesce in their request without exposing Government to a chance of being 
out of pocket. Should this be granted, the proprietors will agree at the end of two 
years to continue all the proposed advantages of their establishment as to letters and 
passengers, without expecting any further remuneration than the Acts of Parliament 
and the regulations of the Honourable Company entitle them to demand. Without 
such guarantee, however, they could not venture to undertake an enterprise of so much 
magnitude, so closely connected as it is with the extensive purchase of so unsaleable an 
article as soa-coal. With this proviso, the following arc the conditions, which are 
respectfully submitted for the consideration of your Excellency : 
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Your Excellency is doubtless aware, that the Supreme Government and the commu¬ 
nities of Bengal and Madras have alrcady'agreed to give to a Mr. Waghorn, of the 
Bengal pilot service, a modified rate of payment according to a certain scale, made 
contingent on the period of delivery (of which scale I beg leave to enclose a copy) for 
all letters which he may bring out on a steam-vessel which he went home to build and 
equip. The actual prices thus agreed to be given to Mr. Waghorn will satisfy us; but 
since some certain amount of annual income for a specified period is, under the very 
heavy outlay to which the perfection of our establishment will expose us, absolutely 
necessary to its existence, we trust Government will agree to give us, for two years 
certain, payment at the same rate per letter, for such an annual number of letters us 
the records of the different Presidency post-offices shew to have passed annually both 
from England to India and from India to England in a given year, such payment to be 
made by pro ruto monthly instalments, commencing as soon as the steam-vessels com¬ 
mence their delivericsof letters,to be calculated and charged to the different Governments, 
according to the proportion ofnnmbers which the post-office deliveries ami receipts during 
the year selected may show each Presidency to have received and forwarded for that year, 
and enduring for two years, when all steam postage is to cease, but the letters then to be 
carried free of that charge, aud all other advantages herein contemplated to the services 
to continue. In short, for two years' fixed and certain annual remuneration, to be paid to 
us by monthly instalments, commencing when we commence our deliveries of letters, wc 
will set the establishment into full and immediate operation, and we will continue its many 
and unquestionable advantages after the two years have expired, without then requiring 
any extra remuneration for the same beyond what the present Acts of Parliament ami the 
Regulations of the Honourable Company admit of. 

In making this sole requisition as the price of their ability and readiness to sot this 
important establishment into full and immediate operation, the proprietors hope that 
your Excellency will be of opinion that their offer is not likely to be exceeded in point of 
liberality or eligibility by other individuals. It would have been most acceptable to the 
undersigned and his associates bad it been possible to introduce their plan without 
making any stipulation at all with the different Indian governments or communities; 
but the enormous outlay necessary to their undertaking,'and chiefly the heavy increase 
to the dead stock caused by the provision at first essential to a vigorous and uninter¬ 
rupted prosecution of their intended voyages, rendered it absolutely necessary that, for the 
first two years of their operations, thef should possess a clear and distinct guarantee from 
Government as to the extent of one portion of their annual returns before embarking on 
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any proceedings. No item of those returns fa better adapted to answer the purposes of ' 
all parties than letters, because the highly-diminished period in which they will under 
the new system be delivered, will render their arrival most welcome to the receivers, 
though accompanied by a postage charge j while their annual numbers in most years 
reaching the same average will enable the carriers to calculate the amount of revenue 
they stipulate for, and thus proceed in their important operations with greater confi¬ 
dence of giving satisfaction to those from whose support they will derive their means of 
Existence. By reference to the agreement with Mr. Waghorn, already referred to, it 
will be seen that thq Supreme Government and that of Madras, as well as that of the 
British communities there resident, have agreed to pay the same quantum of remunera¬ 
tion per letter for every letter brought by him as we are willing to work for; but when 
your Excellency does us the favour to reflect how far more extensive and superior are 
the advantages we hold out to British India than any which the plan of that gentleman 
contemplates, we do hope that no doubt will remain in the mind of your Excellency as 
to the propriety of adopting our proposals. To particularize: Mr. Waghorn’s is a 
single ship, built expressly to exclude passengers, and iutended to navigate solely be¬ 
tween London and Calcutta round theCape of Good Hope, by which circumstance he does 
not anticipate an earlier period of delivery for his letters than seventy-five days, and he 
even anticipates the possibility of his requiring one hundred; thus denying all advantage 
to the Indian community in their capacity of passengers, and rendering those tendered 
to them in their character of edrrespoudents of very doubtful and questionable import¬ 
ance. Our establishment, on the contrary, will benefit the Indian governments and 
community in both tljese characters most decidedly. As correspondents we will gene¬ 
rally carry their letters in fifty days; nay, we will engage, barring only accidents not 
repairable at sea, which, in the way we shuil be stored and fitted, are not very likely to 
happen, to deliver them in sixty-five days; while the regularity with which we shall go 
aud come will benefit commerce as essentially as the later and more regularly received 
official news must prove advantageous to Government. As passengers, we offer the 
Indian public a highly-diminished expenditure, both of time and money: we enable them 
to calculate both to a nicety, thus conferring a privilege of a most invaluable nature, 
and by the frequency as well as certainty of period of our departures, we do what will 
perhaps more than all render both Governments and governed in India favourable and 
friendly to our establishment, we place at the command of alt persons whose invalid 
constitutions may cause the question of going quickly and certainly to sea to be one of 
life or death, an almost unerring medium of flying from that fate which, from a com¬ 
pulsory residence on shore, owing to the hitherto acknowledged difficulty of getting at 
some seasons of the ycur to sea in India, has unhappily too prematurely overtaken many 
a valuable member of the Indian societies. The proprietors know not a benefit of higher 
worth promised by their establishment than this; and while they feel that any lengthy 
detail of the advantages which their steam vessels will ensure to the state and com¬ 
munity of India must be superfluous with a Government which can so well understand 
and appreciate the public wants, they feel confident that Government will not suffer to 
pass unnoticed or unrewarded the full and complete manner in which the intended 
steam establishment will carry into effect what it has always been the benevolent endea¬ 
vour of Government to accomplish, viz., the furnishing junior officers of the services 
with cheaply charged passages to and fro between India and England. These two 
points, viz. the more assured renovation of health to invalids, and the cheaper rate of 
passage to juuior officers, would assuredly most strongly incline your Excellency to 
give every support to our proposals, even were the certainty of a direct advantage to 
Government less palpable than in the present case it fortunately is. The communities 
of Bengal and Madras have expressed themselves ready to pay Mr. Waghorn his own 
price for every letter he brings, without reservation, though he only contemplates as his 
maximum benefit bringing those presidencies thirty days nearer home than they now 
are, and he may possibly effect no change of ally importance at all. It cannot be 
doubted then that in our case, when we shall annihilate at once, and “ pour toujours," 
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half the time now dividing India from England, and where wc offer other weighty bene¬ 
fits, only properly appreciable by those long resident in India, they will cheerfully pay 
the stipulated price for all their letters brought out in two years to have them free of 
steam postage always afterwards. Government, by charging these letters to the public 
at the agreed price, will run no chaucc of being out of pocket in those letters 
addressed to the public; though, as the letters dispatched and received annually 
by Government are not included in the average of the year selected, they thus have the 
certainty of knowing that all their own letters will always be carried free. While then 
the public health, as in case of invalids, or the public convenience, as in case of pas¬ 
sengers, will thus receive a very material benefit, commerce and correspondence will 
acquire a decided stimulus, the Indian empire will assume a consolidation quite unex¬ 
ampled, and the equally important interests of religion, of botany, und general science, 
will experience a full proportionate share of benefit, because by a very slight arrange¬ 
ment already in part provided for, rare and valuable plants, or animals of either country, 
may be interchanged and advantageously acclimatized. To sum up all, India will never 
again labour under the inconvenience or the stigma being, as she has frequently been, 
six months without direct intelligence from or intercourse with England. 

If the arguments which I have thus ventured to make use of, at I fear too great 
length, should induce your Excellency to confer on us the honour of your patronage 
and support to the proposed undertaking, I feel quite confident that our establishment 
will give general satisfaction; we shall at t all times endeavour to prevent all cause for 
complaint, and I have no doubt but that our proceedings will be characterized by regu¬ 
larity. Respectfully venturing to anticipate the existence of a desire on your Excel¬ 
lency’s part to see our proposals take effect, I would as respectfully suggest that I am 
quite reatly to return within a few days to England, in which case I see nothing to pre¬ 
vent the first steam vessel leaving for India in August next. It is clearly of importance, 
with reference to the passenger season, both here and in England, that no time should 
be lost. I pledge myself to your Excellency to be in England in sixty days from that of 
my being honoured with your affirmative reply, and that the first steam vessel shall be 
at sea in thirty days after I arrive. I shall feel truly proud in being further permitted to 
signalize your Excellency’s splendid government of the Bombay Presidency by the intro¬ 
duction of so important, so interesting, so national a change, as will attend the opera¬ 
tions of an establishment of regularly working steam vessels, such as I have herein 
ventured most respectfully to solicit the patronage and countenance of your Excellency 
for. Should it please your Excellency to take us under the shelter of your patronizing 
support, I pledge myself at all times to conduct the undertaking in a manner satisfactory 
to the State, beneficial to the community, and creditable to the proprietors. What can 
I say more? 

I have, &c. 

1st December 1829. (Signed) J. W. Taylor. 
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P. S.—With reference to the foregoing proposal, it is necessary that I should distinctly 
explain that its scope and meaning is, if the Government should assent to its con¬ 
ditions, we will in return carry all bona Jide Government despatches out and home free 
of churge. 


PROSPECTUS of an Establishment of Steam Vessels. 

Tub object of the undersigned is to establish a regular communication by means of 
steam vessels navigating the Mediterranean and Red Seas, between London and the 
different Presidencies of India, The experience afforded by passages made by steam 
vessels on certain parts of the route fleeted, justifies the expectation that intercourse 
between tlte two countries may thus be effected in from fifty-four to sixty days. 
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The establishment of steam vessels raised by the undersigned is competent to main¬ 
tain a regular intercourse of the above nature twice a mouth. The advantages of such 
a frequent communication with England, properly organized and conducted, arc various 
and important; intelligence will be more rapidly and regularly conveyed; the two 
countries, by effecting intercourse between them in half the time now requisite for the 
purpose, will in reality be brought by so much .nearer each other, and the commercial 
operations of the mercantile world will receive all the stimulus necessarily connected with 
a more speedy means of communicating with the mother country ; the benefits derived 
by Government in the respect of more recent official news will be equally signal and 
valuable. It is the object of the undersigned to carry both passengers and letters 
according to the terms and conditions hereinafter mentioned. In respect to letters, the 
undersigned is prepared with a plan for carrying all such as he may be entrusted with, 
in such a manner across the Isthmus of Suez as will render it almost impossible, unless 
considerable and culpable violence be used, for the paper on which the letters may be 
written to receive or to communicate infection. The efficacy of this plan he is ready to 
submit to the decision of any committee of scientific or practical individuals that the 
Government may select to report upon it; it being only previously understood that the 
details* which the undersigned may on this subject communicate are to dc received in 
strict confidence by the committee. In respect to passengers, they will, while in transit 
across the Isthmus of Suez, he solicited to conform to such not inconvenient regu¬ 
lations a* to their clothing and*conduct, as will greatly lessen their own liability to be 
considered capable of communicating infection, and will thus shorten the period of qua¬ 
rantine to be imposed on them on their arrival in England to a term almost quitenominal. 

For the comfortable passage of the small strip of desert composing the Isthmus of 
Suez the undersigned has also made peculiar arrangements; he has had a kind of 
carriage made by Messrs. Maxtor and Pearce, furnished with very easy cross and lateral 
springs; the whole so constructed as to fit into a common camel saddle for fastening on 
the back of a camel; the varied action of those springs will entirely nullify the unpleasant 
motion of the animal, and will make the conveyance altogether as easy as a sedan chair ; 
at night the carriage itself will make into two comfortable beds. With this preliminary 
detail of the preparations made, the plan will he, that vessels on both sides of the Isthmus 
of Suez shall start contemporaneously from London and Calcutta (having branch vessels for 
Bombay, Penang, and Mauritius plying in concert) on the 1st and Ifith of each month ; 
that the passengers from Europe shall be taken to Damietta ou the Mediterranean bouts, 
thence carried across to Suez to meet the Indian vessels, which by that time will be in 
waiting there to receive them, and which having landed the passengers they may have 
brought from parts of India to Suez, will immediately return with the passengers taken 
on board at Suez; the passengers landed at Suez from India will in their turn be imme¬ 
diately conveyed across the desert to Damietta, where the London steam vessels will be 
found in waiting to carry them onwards to England.. The alternation of this system as 
the different steam vessels arrive at Damietta and Suez, will complete the plan for the 
regular and uninterrupted communication between the two countries. 

The undersigned has proposed to combine with the carriage of passengers the transport 
of all the letters, public or private, passing betweeu England and India; the arrangements 
already referred to, by rendering any fumigation unnecessary, will obviate all the unplea¬ 
santness to correspondence resulting from that operation; while the regular system of 
arrival and departure twice a month', with the far speedier mode of delivery itself, will 
confer the most decided benefits on commerce and private correspondence, which have 
hitherto been both inconvenienced by irregularity and delay, or disturbed by intervals of 
six months’ non-intercourse with or non-arrival from England. 

The undersigned also proposes to introduce such a sufficient number of steam vessels 
immediately into India as will admit of an equally regular and frequent intercourse being 
maintained between the three Presidencies and qll principal parts of India, as is above 
proposed between them and London. * 

The 
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The undersigned is also willing to bind himself to furnish all officers belonging to His 
Majesty’s or the Honourable Company’s civil, naval or military services, as well as all 
gentlemen, agreeing to send and receive all their letters for and from Europe by these 
steam vessels, for the period of two years, on the terms hereinafter mentioned as agreed to 
be paid to Mr. Waghorn, with passages to and fro between England and India on these 
steam vessels, for which passages he will only charge them the prices fixed by the regula¬ 
tions of the Honourable Company; for which prices he will at all times keep up a good 
table, and will bind himself to observe time on the passage as far as possible. 

The advantages thus proposed to the gentlemen of the different public services in India, 
as well as to all those making themselves thereto entitled by conformity with the conditions 
prescribed by the foregoing article, in the carriage of their letters twice as quick as is done 
at present, and in enabling them to get to England in half the period of time now necessary, 
at an expenditure not only fixed and certain, but also far below what it now costs them, 
will, it is hoped, be sufficiently evident to induce them to agree to the terms on which the 
said advantages may be commanded, viz. that they will for two years to come have all their 
letters conveyed by these steam vessels, paying for the same for that period the same rates 
for letters as ha^e been agreed to be given to Mr. Waghorn, of the Bengal pilot service, 
for all the letters ourried by the steam vessel he went home to build and equip; if this lie 
agreed to, the undersigned will, at the expiry of the two years, continue to carry the 
letters free of all steam postage, and will also continue th^other advantages of the concern 
on the terms already mentioned. . 

Should the public of India acquiesce in the proposals thus made, and agree at once to 
have all their letters conveyed by his steam vessels for two years on the prescribed terms, 
the undersigned pledges himself to have the first vessel at sea within three months from 
the period of such public assent, and that the others shall follow without intermission in 
due and regular order, as is herein prescribed. 

India has thus the opportunity of bringing herself within little more than six weeks of 
England ; the community may command a rapid and regular mode of constant intercourse 
with their native land; will never again labour under the inconvenience of six months’ 
non-intercourse with England; and, above all important to invalids in India, they may 
ronmiaud the means, hitherto unfortunately too difficult of realization, of passing quickly 
and certainly to sea, should illness or debilitated constitution render a sea voyage indis¬ 
pensably necessary to their recovery. 

Should the foregoing considerations induce the Indian public to honour the undersigned 
by adoption of his proposals, he pledges himself to omit no possible exertion to give that 
general satisfaction which, after all, must prove the best guarantee for his success, and as 
he hopes his plans will be found to be well laid, and his arrangements judiciously brought 
into order, he trusts the approbation and cordial support of the public, will prove the meed 
of his long-continued endeavours to construct the establishment herein offered to their 
patronage. 

December 1st 1829. (Signed) J. W. Taylor. 
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SCALE of Prices agreed to be paid at Bengal and Madras to Mr. Waghorn , per Letter: 

Per letter of one, sicca weight, if delivered in seventy-five days, three rupees; if in 
eighty-eight days, two rupees; if in 100 days, one rupee. 

Exceeding two sicca weight, treble the above prices, according to time of delivery ; and 
so on for increased weights. 

Newspapers the same as letters of one sicca weight. 

Law papers per ounce, the same as for letters of one sicca weight. 
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(20.)—LETTER from Mr. J. W. Taylor to the Governor in Council of Bombay ; dated 

March 21st 1830. 

Honourable Sir: 

1 u.wii iii a public letter herewith accompanying, already had the honour of submit¬ 
ting for the consideration of your Excellency, certain proposals for the immediate esta¬ 
blishment of an extensive line of fir.-t-rale steam vessels, intended to ply periodically 
between England and India. 

that letter, however, was written in Egypt, and as on my tedious voyage from 
thence 1 have had abundant opportunity of reconsidering the subject, I am desirous of 
being permitted to address to your Excellency a few additional remarks, calculated to 
elucidate our object, and to place the undoubted advantages offered by our establish¬ 
ment to the State and community in the clearest possible light. 

In the first place, since to ensure, beyond clmncc of failure, the proposed regularity 
and frequency of departure twice a month, both for and from England and India, it will 
be necessary to have spare vessels oppositely posted on both sides of the Isthmus of Suez, 
the proprietors will engage, with the view of more entirely meeting thfe convenience or 
exigency of Government, to have a steam vessel constantly ready to depart on seven 
days’ notice, should any sudden and unforeseen state urgency render it expedient for 
Government to send away a jiuhlie despatch expeditiously and immediately. In this 
ease the proprietors will only expect to he reimbursed in the extra expenses actually 
incurred by the extra trip, such as full pilotages and port charges. At a cheaper rate 
thau this Government will hardly he able to command such a ccftain medium of for¬ 
warding urgent important despatches. The whole establishment will also, if desired, he 
generally placed under the control of Government, the prescribed order of departure 
only not being broken in upon. 

In the second place, the average of letters proposed to be struck has reference only 
to the private letters of the community passing through the post-office, and does not 
include bulky packets of Government, which will at all times be carried without charge; 
and though at fiivt view the postage rate sought to be levied for two years on all the 
letters of the community, may seeui to impose a tax. not hitherto borne by the public, a 
slight examination will show that it is not so. I prove it thus: It is well known that 
every gentleman going to England on a sailing vessel, by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is put to a heavy expense in providing an outfit of liuen for the voyage. This, 
under the arrangements we have made, will be altogether superfluous on the steam 
vessel, because the ordinary stock of linen forming the wardrobe of a llritish gentleman 
in India will here amply suffice ; and thus if any sender of letters becomes also a pas¬ 
senger per steam vessel, he will save the entire expense of this outfit, and so lay up a 
sum of money amply sufficient to defray the postage of all the letters he is likely to for¬ 
ward or receive during the two years for which postage is sought to be made payable; 
the publie, as well as the State, will thus be able to enjoy the benefits of our establish¬ 
ment gratis. 

In the third place, referring to the plan mentioned in the Prospectus for preserving 
the letters from possibility of receiving or communicating infection during transit, I 
stand ready to submit the details of the same for the examination and decision of any 
scientific or practical committee your Excellency may name to report upon it. Lastly, 
it has been the object of myself, and those associated with me, .to rpake these our plans 
as perfect, as extensively useful, and withal as cheap as possible; by such means we 
look for that decided support from Government and individuals which alone is wanted 
to give a permanency and a success to our concern. If your Excellency will do us the 
honour to patronize the undertaking, and on the sum of the many advantages we shall 
secure to all ranks and interests, public and private in India, to grant our request, we 
would wish to signalize and mark the era in wIkcIi so vast a change has been permitted 
to be wrought in the commercial and social relations of England aud India, by soliciting 

your 
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your Excellency’s gracious authority and sanction to our naming our establishment 
**■ The Malcolm I/me of Steam Packets,” thus enabling us to point out to the world 
the master-mind and munificent fostering patronage of that individual to whom India 
will thus have become indebted for what may fearlessly be pronounced the greatest 
boon ever sought to be conferred upon her. 

I have, &c. 

Bombay, March 21st 1830. (Signed) J. V*’. T\yi.<.r. 
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C21.)—LETTER from Mr. J. W. Taylor to Sir Sidnry Bkckwitii, Vice-President in 
Council at Bombay, dated Bombay, 30th March 1830. 

Honourable Sir: 

In conformity with the permission which your Excellency was pleased to honour me 
with yesterday, T now beg leave to submit a modified proposition of the terms on which 
it. will still be practicable to enter on an immediate commencement of operations with 
the establishment of steam vessels, which I have already had the honour to bring under 
the notice of Government. # 

Your Excellency will perceive in the proposition as now submitted a material altera¬ 
tion in the terms of our original offer, an alteration which I respectfully hope may bring 
the whole arrangement so entirely within the views of Government expediency as to 
lead to their approving and adopting its conditions, subject only to confirmation of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, which confirmation, under a strong and distinct ex¬ 
pression of the sense which Government may entertain of the general eligibility of the 
measure, and of the great advantages promised to the State and community thereby, I 
fed satisfied the Honourable Court would not be slow in acceding. 

I bog also respectfully to state, that if Government honour me by deciding on mv pro¬ 
posal before the 10th of the coming month, 1 pledge myself to he in England in seventy 
days thereafter. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. Taylor. 


(‘31 ) I.ftUT fi'lliu 
Mr .! \Y. Taj lot 
to the Bombay 

(TOvrrnmont ; 

30th March I'vJ" 


With reference to the proposition which Mr. Taylor has already had the honour of 
submitting for the approbation of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council rela¬ 
tive to the immediate establishment of an extensive and regular steam communication 
with England, he has been given to understand that difficulties may possibly arise ren¬ 
dering it inexpedient for Government to assent to the terms submitted, and that how¬ 
ever favourably it might feel disposed towards the proposal generally, or however strong 
might he its wish and desire to see such a rapid and regular mode of intercourse with 
England set on foot in the manner proposed, even under support from Government, 
an indirect period might possibly be put to the negotiations, unless some modification of 
terms more consonant with the views of Government as to the question could be recon¬ 
ciled with the interests and outlay of the proprietors of the steam vessels. 

It being Mr. Taylor’s object, and he may say his interest, to make his proposals as 
acceptable to Government as lie can, reference being had to the said outlay, he has re¬ 
considered his original proposition, and now ventures to submit to the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council a new arrangement, which he hopes will be found divested of 
all previous objections, resting on data which Government can consistently admit, and 
leading to a line of conduct which Government may with propriety adopt. 

The result of Mr. Taylor’s inquiries in Bombay, as to the state of the public feeling in 
respect to the rate of steam postage fixed by Government for their armed steam packets, 

it. G M 2 leads 
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leads him to be of opinion that it would generally be paid with readiness in a ease when, 
like the present, steum power would he available to forward the letter all the way to 
England anti back, ami therefore that a very considerable proportion of the corres¬ 
pondence of the public would be confided to this more rapid mode of conveying it. The 
mercantile part of the community, whose letters are of most importance, would, it is 
evident, from a strong sense of interest, be compelled almost always to send their letters 
by steam ; because the quicker transmission to be expected from this mode of convey¬ 
ance would place those who did not use the opportunity in a situation much more dis¬ 
advantageous in respect to their mercantile advices and operations than they who did ; 
the non-mercantile public may well be supposed to feel a greater desire to write by that 
conveyance which would generally bring them an answer to a letter sent in less time 
than by the ordinary route would be requisite to convey the letter itself, while Govern¬ 
ment would derive an incalculable advantage in the greater rapidity and regularity of 
their advices from the seat of controlling authority at home ; as well as in greater proxi¬ 
mity which such a line of steum packets would establish for India, to the power and 
protection of the mother country. 

Arguing on the operation of these various causes to induce a general preference in 
India of the steam packet for conveyance of letters over the sailing vessels, Mr. Taylor 
ventures to imagine that he will not be considered to have formed an over-sanguine esti¬ 
mate of the amount of letters that will annually pass by steam out of the wdiole Europe 
correspondence of India, in fixing it at one-third of what now annually passes round the 
(Jape of Good Hope on sailing vessels; he trusts, therefore, that the accuracy of this 
hypothesis will be so tar admitted by the Government as to induce them to agree to 
found thereon the measures which Mr. Taylor respectfully submits for adoption. 

Under a belief thut Government must naturally wish to see a well-organized steam 
communication set on foot, and that it is disposed to give it a proper degree of encou¬ 
ragement, Mr. Taylor would respectfully propose that the Bombay Government should 
do him the honour of making him the bearer of u special despatch to the Honourable 
Court of Directors, wherein mention should be made of his proposals to orgauizc 
the establishment of steam vessels already submitted, adding that Government were so 
l'ar fully convinced of the incalculable advantage flowing to India, and the services gene¬ 
rally, from the operation of such a rapid mode of intercourse, and were also so entirely 
satisfied of the strong support it would receive from all classes in India, that they 
strongly recommended Mr. Taylor’s proposals for adoption by the Court; the said pro¬ 
posals being, that all his former intentions relative to the arrivals and departures twice 
a month, to the carrying the packets and passengers, to the price of passages, should 
he adhered to, together with that of the maintenance of an extra packet; but that the 
Bombay Government, as a reward to the proprietors for their risk and outlay in the 
concern, should be permitted by the Court to give these steam vessels the right of 
receiving on all letters entrusted to them by the public for dispatch in India, or brought 
by them from England, for the term of five years immediately following their com¬ 
mencing to run, the rates now fixed by the Honourable Company’s armed steam 
packets, it being understood that Government are allowed by the Court to add a gua¬ 
rantee, that such aggregate of letters so to be carried and paid for shall amount annually 
to one-third of the present average of the total correspondence of all India per the 
sailing vessel. 

This being done, and the executive authorities in Bombay consenting to express in 
clear and distinct terms their conviction that such a guarantee may be safely given, or, 
in other words, that in their opinion the annual number of letters transmitted by steam 
would not fall short of the one-third assumed; and that a strong and decided feeling in 
favour of supporting such an undertaking existed throughout India, both with the 
governments and communities; Mr. Taylor will immediately go to England for the 
purpose of immediately setting the establishment on foot on the scale atid basis as now 
proposed, and lie will engage to have his first steam vessel at sea on her way to India, 

being 
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being duly followed by tbe others, within twenty-one days of bis being honoured with 
the acquiescence of the Court of Directors in the proposals now respectfully submitted 
for them to sanction : which sanction, under the operation of the powerful steam autho¬ 
rities with whom he is now so happy as to be associated in England, Mr. Taylor nothing 
doubts of obtaining, if the Government view of the question be but as clearly and 
strougly expressed as it lias been herein suggested that it might be. 

It is of course expected, if anything be done under this proposition, that the aid of the 
Mofussil post offices will be accorded in the collection of the steam postage, and in trans¬ 
mission of the letters sent in, not in any way interfering with that leviable on inland car¬ 
riage. If a reply be given before the 15th of April, and such reply should be of a nature 
to induce Mr. Taylor to start for England, he would engage to run a steamer, in concert 
with the Hugh Lindsay, on the Mediterranean sea by the 15th of July next, such being a 
temporary measure till the regular steam vessels can reach their respective destinations oil 
the Sues: side of the Isthmus, and so commence on their duties with greater certainty 
of regularity in their proceedings. 

Bombay, 3d March 1830. (Signed) J.W. Taylor. 
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(22.)—LETTER from Mr. J. W. Taylor to J. P. Willoughby, Esq., Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, dated Bombay, 3d April 1830. 

Sir: • 

I have already lnd tbe honour to bring under the notice of the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council certain proposals for the immediate establishment of an extensive 
line of communication between England and India, by means of steam vessels periodically 
leaving both countries. 

In an interview with the Honourable the Governor with which 1 was yesterday 
honoured, and at which the chief secretary, Mr. Norris, was present, the above proposals 
were fully discussed, and I was desired immediately to forward to you a schedule of a new 
arrangement, the conditions of which should be based on the understanding had at the 
above interview. 


(22.) Letter from 
Mr. J. W. Taylor 
to Secretary to 
Bombay 
Government; 

3d April 1830. 


In conformity with such command I now do myself the honour to hand you the inclosed 
written Memorandum, in which I believe the Honourable the Governor will recognize a 
due preservation of the exact spirit of the conversation that so passed between us. 

Considerations connected with the rapid wane of the favourable seasons for passing 
expeditiously to Europe vid the Red Sea, render it expedient, if a commencement of 
operations this year is desired by Government, that I should be able to leave Bombay for 
England as quickly as possible, and as, if honoured with a prompt decision in the case, I 
should myself be ready in a few days, I respectfully solicit tbe favour of your submitting 
this paper to the Governor in Council with as little delay as possible. 

i have, &c, 

J. W. Taylor. 


MEMORANDUM of Mr. Taylor’s Proposals to Government for the Carriage of the 
Public Mails to England and back on Steam Packets, going twice in every Month. 

The number of letters which pass annually round the Cape of Good Hope on sailing 
vessels, but on which no sea postage is payable, has amounted as under: 

From Bengal out and home .. ... ... ... . 1,38,673 

™- Madras •— ... ... ... ... £12,134 

— Bombay — . 63,400 


2,94,107 


or 
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or nay three lacs of letters. The above information for Madras and Bengal rests on the 
authority of the respective postmasters-general of those places; that for Bombay has been 
taken on an assumption that this presidency dispatches and receives annually one-third 
fewer letters than Madras. 

By the Government armed steam vessels Government have lately carried letters, and 
have charged thereon certain rates of steam postage, in addition to the inland rates, which 
have both been cheerfully paid by the public, although, under the arrangements made by 
Government, the letters so sent could only be forwarded by steam as inr as Cossier or 
Suez, the further progress of tho packets to England being determined by the best ability 
of the Consul-general at Alexandria, Mr. Barker. 

The readiness shown by the public to avail itself of the opportunity of so limited a 
system of steam carriage, as evinced in the numbers of letters sent by the Hugh Lindsay 
unit Thetis, uifords a fair presumption that a decided preference would be given to an 
establishment of steam vessels going regularly and carrying the letters by steam all the 
way to England. 

At the above rates of postage, it is assumed that at least two-fiflhs of the total annual 
number of letters going on sailing vessels round the Cape of Good Hope, and not subject 
to any postage, would at least be annually sent on the steam packet, though* bearing the 
rate paid for those forwarded .per Hugh Lindsay and Thetis; at this rate of calculation 
and payment, the annual revenue thus accruing would amount to rupees 4,80,000; it 
might amount to a much larger annual sum.' 

It is proposed to Government to avail itself of the services of the establishment of steam 
vessels already brought under its notice by Mr. Taylor, employing them as carriers of 
letters merely; all details as to dispatch and receipt of the letters, as to the collection of 
postage, and rates to he levied from the public, being left wholly to Government; thccarriers 
engaging to start twice a month regularly, both from London and India, to deliver their 
boxes of letters without fail in sixty-five days,subject to a penalty of so much per cent, on 
the h ire for every ten days in excess of sixty-five days, which may be consumed in the passage 
out or home (sixty-five days being expected to he the maximum length of passage, the 
amount of penalty is left to Government to fix) ; and to have a steam vessel constantly ready 
to start on seven days’ notice with despatches, should a sudden and emergent occasion arise 
for their being forwarded with particular celerity to England, Government in such case 
being entitled to the services of the vessel, machinery, officers, and crew gratis, only paying 
the extra expenses of bouts, pilot, and port churges actually caused by the extra trip. 

Far the performance of the above service on the above scale, a monthly hire of rupees 
35,000 is to he paid month by month, the said hire to commence as soon as five steam 
vessels, of about 500 tons burthen and 120-horse power each, have reached India, fully 
fitted and equipped, in readiness to ply on the Indian side of the Isthmus of Suez, in 
concert with four others of similiar size and engine power, intended to preserre the line 
of communication on the European side of the said isthmus. 

It is further stipulated, that in the event of the public yielding a hearty and decided sup¬ 
port to this establishment, and of their letters being so freely sent by those steam packets 
as to produce an annual revenue to Government exceeding the sum of rupees 4,80,000 at 
which it has been assumed, all excess above that annual sum is to be equally divided 
between Government and the steam-packet concern. 

The above engagement to last for live years certain, and not ,then v to be determinable 
without one year’s previous notice. 

(Signed) J. W. Taylor. 
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(23.)—LETTER from the Assistant Superintendent of the Indian Navy to the Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, dated April 17th 1830. 

Sir : 

In reference to your letter of the 8th instant, I have the honour, by directions of the 
Superintendent of Marine, to transmit to you for the information of Government the 
accompanying Estimate Statement, showing the expense of building and sailing, including 
repairs, of the H ugh Lindsay steamer. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) R. Coo an, Assist. Supt. 
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(23.) Letter from 
Assistant 
Superintendent of 
Indian Navy to 
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17th April 1830. 


Estimated Statement showing the Expense of Building and Sailing, including Repairs, 

of the Hugh Lindsay , Steamer. 

Cost of hull, machinery and stores of the vessel, completely equipped ... Us. 3,52,071 
* Annual Expense. 

Amount supply of stores of every description and repairs ... Rs. 8,000 

— of provisions for the crew, &c. . ... 7,500 

— of coals • •• ••• ••• * ••• Ml • •• 71,400 

— pay of the, officers and crew . 37,026 

Interest on the block and machinery, at 6 per cent. ... ... •> 21,538 

Annual Expense of sailing the vessel lis. 1,46,061 

(Signed) M. Hough ton, Secretary. 
Bombay Marine Board Office, 17th April 1830. 


(24.)—LETTER from the Postmaster-general at Bombay to .1. P. Willoughiiv, Esq., 
Acting Secretary to Government, dated April 1830. 

Sir 

In obedience to the orders conveyed to me by your letter of the 10th instant, I have the 
honour to inclose you a statement of the actual amount of postage received on letters dis¬ 
patched to England via the Red Sea. 

2. .1 beg to inform you that no letters were withdrawn from this office in consequence 
of the Enterprize not proceeding to her destination. All that had been received to be 
transmitted by her were dispatched on the Thetis, though I have no doubt a much greater 
number would have been received for transmission, had not a sailing vessel been substi¬ 
tuted in her stead. The date of the departure of the 11 ugh Lindsay was not known in time 
to enable persons residing at distant stations to send letters by her: this is the cause of 
the small number sent by her. 

3. Supposing that a steamer were to leave Bombay with packets for England every 
three months, I am humbly of opinion that these packets would not contain fewer than 
1,500 letters, the postage on which might amount to 7,000 or 8,000 rupees, as several 
of them would be double and treble letters. This calculation is made on the suppo¬ 
sition that the steamers left at stated periods, and that these periods were known all 
over India. 

I have, &c. 

t (Signed) J, Bourchier, 

■> Postmaster-general. 


(24.) Letter from 
Postmaster- 
general 

to Secretary to 
Bombay 
Government; 
April 1830. 
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(21.) Letter from 
Postmaster* 
general 

to Secretary to 
Bombay 
Government; 
April 1830. 


Statement of Postage collected on Letters transmitted to England by the 

overland Mails: 

To the amount of postage collected on letters dispatched 

by the “ Thetis” on the 17th November 1829: Rs. Rs. 

At Bombay, on 297 letters .• . 1,492 0 0 

At Subordinates, on 61 letters • •• M« ••• 244 0 0 

-1,736 0 0 

To the amount of postage collected on letters dispatched 
by the “ Hugh Lindsay ” on the 20th March 1830: 

At Bombay, on 249 letters • •• • •• ••• 1,1/6 0 0 

At Subordinates, on 57 letters. 228 0 0 

- 1,404 0 0 


Bombay General Post-office, 
12th April 1830. 


Rs. 3,140 0 0 
J. BoURCIIIEtt, 

Postmaster-general. 


(25.) Extract 
Public Letter from 
Bombay; 

23d June 1830. 


(25.)—EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from Bombay , dated 23d June 1830. 

5. We beg to bring to your Honourable Court’s notice the Report of Mr. Waghorn, 
of the Bengal Pilot service, connected with his voyage overland, via the Red Sea, from 
England to Bombay.* 

6. Being of opinion that he evinced great zeal and activity in the performance of his 

journey to Suez, and subsequently, when disappointed of a steam vessel, by proceeding 
in an open boat to Judda, and considering him entitled to bfe remunerated for his actual 
expenses in effecting this journey, in consequence of his being the bearer of despatches 
for the Supreme Government, we have sanctioned the payment of his bill of expenses, 
amounting to £320. Is. < 

7* We have referred Mr. Waghorn to the Supreme Government for any further con¬ 
sideration be may conceive himscif entitled to, either on account of this service or for 
Ins continued efforts to promote a communication by steam between Calcutta and 
England. 


( 26 .) Extract 
Letter from 
Mr. Waghorn to 
Sir C. Malcolm; 
March 1830. 


(26)—EXTRACT LETTER from Mr. Waghorn, of the Bengal Pilot service, to Sir 
Charles Malcolm, Superintendent of the Indian Navy, dated March 1830. 

I have the honour to report (for the information of the Honourable the Governor 
in Council) my arrival here with dispatches via, Red Sea, leaving England 29th October 
1829. 

Also, the motives that induced me to this journey, viz. a wish tb meet the experiment 
that was intended by the steamer “ Enterprize,” at Suez, likewise to promote steam 
navigation with England uud India. 

I am positive, had the steamer been at Suez on my arrival, the communication between 

London 
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London and Bombay would have been effected by my landing at Bombay in fifty-seven 
days, all stoppages included by land and sea. 

I performed the journey of 1,260 miles from London to Trieste in nine days and a- 
lialf, and I confidently assert it was never done so quick before >(posting), and the time, 
lost being only twenty-one hours. My route (down the Adriatic and across the Medi¬ 
terranean) to Alexandria was tedious, in a Spanish ship, who proved a bad sailer. 1 
was seventeen days; a steamer would have done it in seven days. In Egypt I was 
induced to go by the Nile (from its Rosetta branch) to Cairo, although I was longer 
getting there. 
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I hail a particular desire to judge of its capability for small steamers, and whether 
they would prove of any utility, &c. Experience on the Nile, added to the information 
I obtained, enables me to say they are of no service, from many obstacles; besides they 
are not required, for despatches can go by fast dromedaries 


From Alexandria to Cairo in 

• •• 

• •• 

... ... 40 hours. 

Front 1 Cairo to Suez 


• •• 

... ... 22 ditto. 

From Alexandria to Suez 


• •• 

•. 62 ditto. 

From Alexandria to Cairo 

• •* 

• •• 

. 40 ditto. 

From Cairo to Ginnah 

• •• 

• •• 

... ... 76 ditto. 

From Ginnah to Cosseir 

••• 


... * ... 35 ditto. 

From Alexandria to Cosseir 


• 

• •• 

. 15(1 ditto. 


N. B .—It is to be understood that a regular set of couriers and dromedaries are kept 
for this purpose. The Pacha’s post from Alexandria to Cairo takes thirty hours only ; 
forty foot messengers run a certain distance in pairs till the whole is complete. 

Not finding the steamer at Suez, I hired a native boat and sailed down the centre of 
the sea expecting to meet her (waiting seven days at Cossier) on the way to Judda, and 
on my arrival there, on the SSd December, I first heard that the steamer was not coming. 

It is my opinion that steamers will soon be established ou account of dispatch with 
India, more particularly on the other side the Isthmus. It was with the view of being 
of service to any steam navigation with India” I have come the present route, and I 
have only to state my opinion as a sailor : 

First, That the Red Sett is perfectly safe for steam vessels. 

Secondly, The safety of travelling in Egypt, and the dispatch, is beyond most other 
countries; in fact I should have no objection to ride from Alexandria to Suez on a 
donkey unattended, as far as safety is concerned. 

Thirdly, I do not know any reason (if-steamers were established at Alexandria to go 
either to Marseilles or Ancona) why the communication should not be at all times gene¬ 
rally effected in fifty to fifty-five days. 


u. 6 N 
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(28.)—REMARKS by Mr. Bowatkr. on the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, as applicable to 

Stkam Navigation, for the purpose of opening a speedy Communication with Eng- 

tand and her Territories iu the East, via the Mediterranean, dated 17th June 1830. 

The first and most direct route that offers itself to the eye of the observer, is from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf, and from thence up the Euphrates to Beer, crossing from 
thence to Alexandretta or Scanderoon by post, a distance of 120 mites. 

The second, and most circuitous route is by the Red Sea to Cosseir, or Suez, crossing 
the Desert to the Nile, and descending down that river to Alexaudretta. 

That this scheme of opening a communication with England be carried thoroughly 
into execution, it is actually necessary the route should be opeu throughout the year, or 
otherwise it can never be of any permanent benefit to either country. 

Therefore the primary object to be considered is this: to which of these seas have you 
the easiest access during the south-west monsoon ? 

The decision is decidedly in favour of the Persian Gulf, from the following reasons: 
a vessel bound to the Red Sea in that season would not have the monsoon until she ar¬ 
rived in the fongittule of Cape Gardafui, and one to the Persian Gulf until she passed to 
the westward of Cape Rasclhad, which is about 500 miles nearer Bombay than Gardafui; 
a vessel for the Red Sea would likewise have the wind and sea directly against her, which 
would not be the case if bound to the Persian Gulf, it lying in a north-westerly direction 
from Bombay, and the Red Sea to south-west. Since Sir Charles Malcolm has com¬ 
manded the Bombay marine, cruizers have annually made the direct passage to the Gulf 
of Persia during the strength of the monsoon, leaving Bombay in the early part of Au¬ 
gust. On the other hand, the direct passage to the Red Sea iu this season has never been 
performed, and in fact, 1 believe, never been attempted. From the rough and violent 
weather I have experienced in two passages (southern) to the Persian Gulf, in the 
months of July and August, when off the Island of Socotra, I have great doubts whether 
a steamer of 'even great power would be able to force her way against these stupendous 
obstacles ; at any rate she would tear herself to pieces, and rarely last two voyages. 

1 have been informed by several officers who have frequently made the same passage, 
that they have always experienced the same weather. 

The south-west monsoon on and near the coast of India is, generally speaking, a con¬ 
tent succession of violent squalls, rain and stormy weather, occasionally having thun¬ 
der anti lightning. On the coast of Africa aud Arabia it completely changes its nature j 
there it blows a strong steady gale, which occasions a very high sea, but no rain what¬ 
ever, arid fine clear weather; this weather extends upwards of 200 miles to the east¬ 
ward of Socotro. The cruizers formerly never made the direct passage to the Gulf of 
Persia during the south-west monsoon, but lower down between the Maldives and 
Lacadives.islands and the Malabar coast,, crossed the equator, and proceeded to the 
southward until they foil in with the south-east trade-winds, which was generally in 
about six or seven degrees of south latitude; they then steered west to run down the 
longitude, which having done, they recrossed the equator and steered north for Cape 
Rasclhad, and it was always off the Red Sea they experienced the most severe weather 
throughout the passage; and I can say, from my own experience, the seas off this place 
in the south-west monsoon are very high indeed. 

The navigation of the Persian Gulf along the Persian coast is open, free from danger, 
and well known, having been lately surveyed, apd daily frequented in all parts by the 
Bombatcruizers, and ofFers every facility in stations to. supply the vessels with coal and 
all other requisite stores and provisions,. 

During the winter months, that is, November, December, January, February, and 
March, the winds are variable from nofth-we*t to south-east, occasionally blowing fresh, 
aud lasting about three days, but generally you have pleasant breezes from these quar- 
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- ters, sometimes land and sea breezes. During these months with north-west winds 

Appendix, you have fine clear weather j but dark rainy weather* with thunder and lightning. 
No. 25. accompany a south-east wind. In April, May, June, and July the prevailing winds are 
continued- f r o m the north-west, sometimes fresh gales, lasting seldom longer than three days, but 
(29.) Remarks on principally pleasant breezes, with a poiton of light winds. In August, September) and 
the Persian Gulf October, light variable winds from all quarters, -but principally from north-west, with 
and Red Sea light airs and calms and extremely sultry weather. The north-westers blow with the 
as applicable to g rea t e st fury, and are most frequently to be met with off the Verdistan Bank: here 
Steam Navigation, vegse j s bound up the Gulf often find them very troublesome, from the high sea and 
southerly current that accompanies those breezes; but there is a channel between this 
shoal and the main land where a steamer of a light draught could pass through in 
smooth water. The Red Sea, on the contrary, Is not known to European navigators, 
replete with dangers, and is likewise as notorious for the bad weather constantly ex¬ 
perienced in it as from its numerous shoals. In the months of October, November, 
December, January, February, March, and April the prevailing winds are fresh gales 
from .the south-east, that extend from Cape Gardafui to the island of Gebel Zehaje, 
situated about 120 miles above Mocha, and from Suez down to these islands north-west 
gales are just as constant, attended by a nasty high, short, chopping cr ( oss $$a, and clear 
weather; but you frequently have very violent squalls from north-west in the northern 
part of this sea. About once a month the north-west gales reach as far as the Straits of 
Babelmandel; but when this wind blows so fresh as to prevail against the south-east 
gales it is accompanied by cloudy weather hnd rain, lasting about three days, when the 
south-eastern sets in again with redoubled fury. In the months of May, June, July, and 
August, the north-west winds extend from Suez to Cape Gardafui. I sailed in the 
Honourable Company’s sloop of war Elphinstone from Bombay on the 23d October 
1828, with despatches for the Red Sea to be landed at Cosseir; we had pleasant north¬ 
east and northerly breezes and smooth water until we passed Gardafui; we there got 
a fresh south-east breeze, and passed Mocha on the thirteenth day. This breeze 
carried us as high Gebel Zehaje; from thence to Cosseir was a, continual struggle 
against north-westers, where we arrived on the thirtieth day, which was considered a 
remarkably good passage, but our vessel was the fastest suiler»in India. I am sure an 
ordinary sailing vessel would have been much longer., making this passage if she had 
had the same winds. On attempting to beat down from Mocha to the Straits of Babel¬ 
mandel against tlje south-east winds, oti our return to India in January 1829, we sprung 
our fore mid main yards, and were compelled to put back to fix: them, and from their 
shattered state were obliged to wait for a uorth-westcr to carry us out of the sea. 
Mocha Roads is sheltered from southerly winds, but entirely open to the north-west, 
and when this wind set in it blew with such violence, and so heavy a sea broke in upon 
us, that while waiting for the captain to come off from the shore we parted from two 
chain cable anchors, and it was with the greatest danger and difficulty we succeeded iu 
weighing the third anchor. There are Mvo methods pursued in uavigatiug tins sea; the 
body of the shoals lay principally along the line, of both coasts, having deep narrow 
channels between them. The European vessels navigate the centre of .the sea to keep 
these dangers as far distant as possible, and of course meet with rough weather, high 
seas, and strong currents. Native vessels, to escape this, prefer uavigat|pg the inner 
channels, when tiiey are obliged to anchor every night; they are so very numerous, aud 
principally lying under water, it being utterly impracticable to take a vessel between 
these reeft ht: the, night; the only guard, you have in tbc day is t tbe 0 discoloured water 
and breakers, when it blows fresh, the land not being in sight, the,father being so 
very hazy and thick in this sea. It is.nffw being surveyed bv two very iptelligein officers 
of the Bombay marine. Captains Elwin apd Mouslcy, which, when finish edfwill no 
doubt obviate a.number of objections to the navigation of that.sea as it stands at 
present; hut. this Is a very extensive undertaking, and must be,the work of several 
years: but however minute the survey may beetbere still remains. r pPe objection, the 
want of a guide to Warn you when approaching danger, for the reefs are sb very steep 

too 
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too that the. deep-sea lead is not of the slightest use, consequently that sea, from the Appendix, 
number of reefs in it, however welt known, must still be navigated at night with extreme $5. 

caution and.circumspection, particularly in bad weather. Not so the Persian Gulf; the 
lead there is a faithful guide to you in all parts, and may ; be boldly navigated at all Steam 
times, void of risk in the worst weather. * r v Commuim-atiun 

Muscat bears from Bombay nearly W.N.W. about 850 miles, is a port belonging with India, 
to a very ancient and faithful ally of ours, who would be happy to afford us anyassistance an ^ °J? Wivel fc 
in bis power, and which offers every facility for receiving supplies from the shore, as a- °’ * n, ,a ‘ 
vessel can approach within a hundred yards of the beach, and what is h great deside¬ 
ratum, can be approached with the greatest safety at night-time; the shore is bold, 
high, and free of danger, and the only guide required to enter it is a light in shore, or 
on board of one of the vessels in the coVe: the linaum, if supplied with a code of night 
signals, would cause his ships to answer and attend to signals made by vessels off the 
port. It is likewise in the direct route to the Persian Gulf, more than half the distance 
to Bussorah ; it is not frequently visited by vessels bound up the Gulf, not from its being 
out of their way, but from the frequent light winds and calms found near the Arabian 
coast, which is all in favour of steamers. Taking Muscat as the first station, tliere is 
every faciiitj^ihat can be required, and npt one objection cun be made against if in a. 
nautical point of view; the supplies here would likewise be safe against the attempts 
of any enemy to cut them off when at war with an European or American power. A 
vessel that could steam nine miles an hour in.smooth wafer, and carry seven days’ coals, 
would reach Muscat on the sixth day, that is allowing her to be propelled at the rate of 
seven miles the hour, which I am confident would be sufficent allowance for adverse winds, 
currents, and other local impediments she may meet with; also for any deviation from 
(he true course that may take place in her navigation during the months of September, 

October, November, December, January, February, March, April, and May; the winds 
at that season are from W.N.W. to N.E. a great portion of light winds and calms will) 
smooth water; they would seldom be found to blow strong enough to make a sensible 
impression in the progress of a steamer. I have frequently made the passage during 
these months, therefore speak from experience. At Muscat, if assisted by boats and 
men, she would receive her coals, water, and such other provisions as were required, 
and would be ready in the space of three hours to take her departure for Bush ire, 
touching if required at Bassinore, the western extreme of the island of Kishen, and the 
rendezvous of the squadron in the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of landing letters for 
the senior officer and the crews of the different vessels composing the squadron, or to 
land any officers or-men she may have as passengers; it bears from Muscat N.W. 255 
miles. Allowing the same rate of sailing (which I am confident, from six years’ expe¬ 
rience I have had in this gulf, is sufficient allowance for steam navigation throughout 
the year), she would arrive at Bassldore on the second day, and it has the advantage 
of lying directly Intherouteto Bushlre. From this place she proceeds to Bushire for 
the purpose of landing packets for the jBritish resident there; it is also in her route, 
and bears from Bassidore about 800 nftles N.W. by W., and by .passing up the channel 
between the islands of'Polior, Klietnl, I'uderabia, Busheati, and the Persian coast, to 
avoid the north-westers, if blowing; Mso between the Verdistar bank and mainland, if 
advisable (bttt'tbiswould not often.be required) she would arrive off Bushire on the 
third day. This port is not adapted for a station to receive supplies, the vessel having 
to anchor three; miles from the shore its (he inner roads; consequently, in blowing 
weather, communication from the shore to the vessel for the purpose of transporting 
stores would be verytardy (but she Would not require coals hare). Bussorah is distant 
200 miles; where she wouldarrive early on tliesecond day, passing on her way the 
island of Karraek, celebrated for i^'freshwater, atidpfifcrfng every facility as a station 
to have stores placed, as you cfor apprnaefi near the beaeft/and with perfect safety at all 
times. This island belongs to the Slfelk of Bush ire, atidi* fortified, and cOnsequentlysafe 
against the designs of an eiiefoy; ‘'lithvivfefrit would ofily' he requisite to have‘coals 
here as a stand-by in case of an accident; us the vessel Would pass it on the fifth day 

from 
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Appendix, ^ roai Mlisczt* There is some liule difficulty in finding the proper channel over the fear 

No. 25 . of tb® river at present, owing to the strong tides, and want of landmarks, the coast not 

continued.’ hc> n g insight; but how easy this impediment would be removed by mooring, a floating 

(28 \ Remark* «n this channel! the river could then.be entered and navigated as high as Bussorah 

the Persian Gulf ■ ^ night-time, unless in very bad weather, and. then only when there is no moonlight, 

and Red'flea Above Basso rail the river is not known-to Europeans, I therefore cannot give a decisive 

a* applicable to Opinion on the subject of its navigation; but from what 1 have seen of the river as high 
Steam navigation. Gs Baghdad, and reasoning from analogy, I thiuk twenty days from Bussorah would be 
ample time for the despatches to reach Alexandretta, thirty-three days from their leaving 
' Bombay; at Bussorah the despatches must be removed into small steamers of light 

draught of water, peculiarly adapted for river navigation. The passage from Bussorah 
to Beer, when onee performed, can always be accurately calculated upon, which cannot 
be done in navigated or open sea. Iu my opinion the length of the passage will not be 
longer in the south-west monsoon; although a vessel may be one day longer in her 
passage to Muscat, she will recover that time in her way to Bussorah, for it is during 
the monsoon months light winds are so prevalent in the Persian Gulf. From eight 
years* experience I have had of the south-west monsoon, I am kwafe that a steamer 
would have little difficulty in making the passage throughout this season; for even 
during the very depth of the monsoon, which is the latter end of JuneVkl) July and 
August, there 5 are frequently intervals of several very fine days; and immediately she 
pa?s@$ Cape Roselhad, only distant 7/0 miles, she escapes the monsoon. For the last 
tfo'ee years a vessel has left Bombay in the early part of August and made the direct 
passage to the Gulf, getting out of the influence of the monsoon itwabout eleven days; 
this I advance as a strong support to my opinion for this reason, the greatest impedi¬ 
ment a steamer can meet with is from a high sea; the month of August being the centre 
of the monsoon, surely if the sea iu this month is found so moderate as to admit of a 
vessel working with success against it, there can be little doubt of a steamer performing 
it in half the time. The passage down the Gulf would always be equally as expeditious, 
and more so during the monsoon. 

Aden bears from Bombay, nearly west by south, about 1,040 miles (double the distance 
to Museat, and much out of the direct course): this must be the first station to have coals 
placed, and it certainly affords every facility at all seasons of the year, for you are com¬ 
pletely sheltered from the south-east gales, in a bay on the north-west Bide of the Cape, 
and from the north-west on the south-east side of it. A steamer, supposing her to ‘be 
propelled at the same rate as the one for the Persian Gulf, and which I think would be 
adequate allowance, would arrive at Aden on the eleventh day,' during the months of 
October, November, December, January, February, March, April, and May; in these 
months they would meet with pleasant breezes from N. E. to W. N. W., and smooth water 
until they rounded Cape Guardaftfi, there they would foil in with strong steady breezes 
from south-eastward, except the ntonth of May, when‘they would have light winds and 
calms from Bombay to Cape Guardafui,. when they would fall in with north-westers not 
' *ery_ Strong, it being too soon for them. - At Aden, with proper assistance, they would 

receive their supplies very quick, and depart for Cosseir, entering the straits of Babelmandei 
Wjtbtl* same wind and weather. Unless wehave a floating light, either ^ the entrance 
of thelarge or small straits, or a lighthouse pn the island of Perim, wb$i would be 
preferable for vessels either going'to or coming from India, vessels coming through these 
straits in the; flight would be obliged to. heave-to until day-light, tbereby Caueuig great 
delay. The next port is Cosseir* whereof course she will land nerpaekets; for by having 
a Steamer lyftig dtf theNi'Je at Jennas (distant about ISO miles front'Cosseir) tbeyWould 
bo on the Mediterranean on theirwa-y'to Knghuid beforea vessel posalblycould reach 
Suez, for it is in the se* of Suez the north-westers blow with oll their fury through the 
year, particularly i^fte lower part:'the strafta/pt the entice of tfopjea are likewise 
extremely dangerous, and; however well ffooW'n,'' would neV er he eptered at, night-time. 
Cosseir is mqre tiian- 1,000 miles from A‘den, cofisequenfIy she wbuld be off port on the 
seventeenth day from Bombay; allow ing'het the, same rate of satlingj her despatches would 

reach 
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reach Jenna on the twentieth day, and Alexandria on tbO twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
day from the date of their leaving Bombay, provided them was a steamer on the Nile 
ready to receive them; if not, they would be three or four dafve longer before they arrived 
in the Mediterranean sea. A vessel can easily obtain supplies at Cosseir, as you may 
approach near the beach, but it is only sheltered from the north-west winds; if easterly 
or southerly winds set in, the vessels are obliged to put to sea immediately, for the beach 
is so very steep you find no anchorage until you are close to it, and with these winds you 
have not room to ride or veer away cable. This is the least possible time the passage can 
be performed in (from Aden to Cosseir), making the same allowances I have for the Persian 
Gulf, and supposing the sea to be as easily navigated. 
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But I am convinced, from what 1 have myself experienced, and the information I have 
collected from officers who have frequently visited that sea at all seasons, that it is utterly 
impossible for a steamer of the greatest power to perform the journey in the allotted time* 
she may by chance succeed once or twice, but in my opinion it cannot by any means be 
depended upon as an averaged rate. The passage from Bombay to Aden during the 
aforementioned months can always be relied on ; but from the obstacles she woulo.find 
opposed to her passage up the Bed Sea from Aden to Cosseir would delay her progress so 
much as to make it requisite to have Jedda as another station, where she would receive a 
fresh supply of coals: this port is not at all adapted to the purpose, for it cannot be entered 
at night-time, from the numerous shoals thit surround it in all directions. And if to avoid 
these impediments she navigated the inner channel .between the shoals, she must inevitably 
anchor every night, which would infinitely counterbalance any other benefit that might be 
derived from this mode of proceeding. Every thing taken into consideration, I think the 
despatches might go to and from Alexandria in thirty-two or thirty-three days during these 
months, when the sea is accurately surveyed; but I am also of opinion that it is utterly 
impracticable for steamers to make the direct pas&ge to the Red Sea in the months of 
June, July, August, and early part of September, for as I have before stated the weather 
is so very boisterous off the Arabian coast that a steamer would not make head against it; 
and if she did, it would be so slow, and from the great distance she would have to run 
before getting out of the monsoon, it would be impossible to carry the quantity of coals 
required, for she must be larger in bulk and swim deeper, consequently*the influence of 
her engine is less, and she is propelled at a much slower rate, for if you increase the power 
of,the engine the quantity of coals consumed also increases. But supposing the passage 
to be made, 1 am confident it can never be done in the time that would ' make it of any 
utility in sending despatches to England by this route during the south-west monsoon; 
the vessels would likewise be so roughly handled, that Government would find it a very 
expensive concern. 

From tb$ above remarks the following conclusions may be drawn in favour of the 
route by thjO Persian Gulf, supposing the Euphrates to be navigably as high as Beer: 

viz. , 

{ .V 1 S • , - < * ■ 

1st. The communication is open throughout the yedr, which is not the case to the 
Red Sea. ^ .... 

3d. It tly requlres a Vessel to carry seven days* coals, water, provisions, &c. accord¬ 
ingly, which iertainly 1$ a very great object, as her speed will be so much the greater. 


3d. Independent of opening « communication with England, St also answers the same 
purpose.to and frqm>tha British missions In Persia, Russia, and Turkey, also with the 
senior, officer commanding the squadroa in the Persian Gulf, and the British resident at 
Bushire, scarcely going a mile oufrotberdirectcourse. - 


4tl». The great speed wRh Which desbktcbes would reach Bombay from Etigtafrd,’ 
owing to the velocity with ^hlcba stem ^r would come down the Euphrates haying the 
stream in ber favour; tlie greatest j^kit ts therefore fully attained, that of receiving 
earlier inteUigende from the mother country regardjngthe state of European politics. 

' . ’ ' * " ‘ " 5th. The 
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5tb.Tb« great advantage derived from one-third of the passage being river navi¬ 
gation. ' 1 # 

6th. TMe great advantages this route has over the Red Sea, from the state of its navi¬ 
gation, and other local matters as mentioned in my remarks. 

In the above calculation I have made what. 1 conceive to be ample allowance for 
winds, weather, &c.; but I am confident the passages will be most frequently rnude in 
much less time, for it is a well-known fact the greatest cause of delay sailing vessels 
meet with iu making tiie passages is from light winds in th^Pcrsiuu Gulf and boisterous 
weather in the Red Sea. Ail my remarks on the Persiuu Gulf are made from my own 
actual experience during six years’ cruizing in that sea. 

1 I have, &c. 

B a ghdad, 17th June 1830. (Signed) J. Bowatkr. 


( Extract (29.)—EXTRACT LETTER from Acting Commander J. II. Wilson to Sir Charles 

Letter from Malcolm, Superintendent of tiie Indian Navy; dated May 29th 1830. 

t i rC. 1 Malcolm* 1 I HAVE the honour to report ’the arrival of the Honourable Company’s armed steam 

rjdtli May 1830. ’ vessel under my command, having in pursuance of my instructions made tiie passage 
to and from Suez by steam, touching at the different ports to procure coals, &c. as 
directed. 

On arriving at Aden (on our way to Suez), an officer was immediately sent on shore 
with the letters and presents addressed to tiie Sultan, and witli instructions to request 
that the coal might be sent off immediately; the officer shortly returned and stated that 
the sultau was at Layha (a town a few hours’ journey inland) where he usually resided; 
the letters and packets had been dispatched to him, but the Sheik of Aden said lie could 
not deliver the eoal without orders from the Suitan. On the morning after our arrival 
I was informed that the Sultan wished me to visit him at Lahya, “when every thing 
could be settleda letter which I had in the meantime received from Commander 
Pepper Enabled me to understand what was meant by “every thing being settled.” As 
1 was not provided with the means of meeting these demands should they be repeated, 
I requested the Sheik to write to the Sultan that tiie Government would be much dis¬ 
pleased with the detention of the vessel; and if there were any demauds on account of 
coal, the better way would be to give me at once what was required to take the vessel 
to Judda, and on my return for the rest, in my way to Bombay, 1 would settle all 
accounts. On the next day the shipment of coals commenced, but two days had thus 
been lost, three more were occupied in getting on board sufficient to make the passage 
to Judda. 

ik 

On arriving at Judda, the letters to the address of the agent (Hussain Aga) were 
delivered, and although every exertion was made on my part to hasten the shipment of 
Coal, four days and a-half passed in receiving sufficient to carry the' vessel to Suez. 
As these is no want of boats or men at Judda, the los9 of time in delivering coal must be 
in a great measure attributed to the agent being governor of the place; and as he would 
not take any part personally in the performance of that duty, it was left to a servant, 
who felt little interest about the matter. ' » • 

On reference to the abstract from the log, it.will be seen that op our arrival at Suez, 
one-third of the time, elapsed since our departure from Bombay had been occupied in 
receiving coal. This, together with the vessel not having steamed quite so fast as had 
been expected, made It too late in the season forme to visit Alexandria, to communicate 
with Mr. Barker, as directed in my orders, and«as the matter was left discretional, I 
decided on not doing so, as (he consequent detention would have prevented the Hugh 

Lindsay 
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Lindsay reaching Bombay before the strength of the monsoon, to which, deeply laden as 
she must be to make the passage, it would not have been prudent to expose her. 

In obedience to my orders I wrote to the secretary at the India House reporting the 
arrival of the Hugh Lindsay at Suez, enclosing a copy of the log, also a paper contain¬ 
ing the result of iny observations on the passage, a copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

At Suez four days were occupied in receiving all the coal deposited there, about 100 
tons, which done we left for Cosseir, it being necessary to take coal from theuce, in 
order to have sufficient to make the passage to Bombay; on the day of our departure 
from Suez a packet was received from Cairo, from his Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean. 
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At this place two days and ten hours were occupied in receiving about fifty tons of coals, 
which with that on board was thought sufficient to last nine days; not considering it 
prudent to load the vessel deeply, as a hard north-wester might be experienced on the 
passage to Judda. At Cosseir about (illy tons of coal remain. 

At Judda two gentlemen, Lieutenant Chester of the Bengal, army and Mr. Babington 
Madras civil service, applied for a passage to Bombay, and were received on board. 

On arriving at Aden, I went immediately on shore to the Sheik, and requested him to 
commence shipping the coal as soon as possible, which he said he could not do before the 
next morning. I also requested him to inform the Sultay at Lnhyn, that I would pay the 
expenses incurred in shipping the coal on board the Hugh Lindsay, both now and on the 
former occasion; but that whatever demands there might be for expenses incurred in 
moving the coals from Back Bay to the town of Aden, when first landed there from the 
Buglahs, 1 would rather wish should be forwarded to Government by the Hugh Lindsay, 
as 1 did not feel authorized to pay them ; the Sultan, I believe, acquiesced in this proposal, 
as the coal was immediately delivered, and 1 paid the expenses of shipping it on board the 
Hugh Lindsay. 

At Aden we were detained five days and eighteen hours. This detention wa9 not caused 
by the limited means the Sheik possessed to send off the coals only, but the weather was 
very unfavourable, having every day strong breezes, which prevented the boats from the 
shore getting to and from the \essel without being towed by others. 

On reference to the paper to the secretary at the India House, it will be seen I sub¬ 
mitted it as mv opinion that, owing to the great delays in receiving coals at the different 
ports in the Red Sea, the communication would be best carried on by having only one 
depot between Bombay and Suez, and a class of vessels whose consumption and stowage 
would admit of their carrying fifteen days' coal. 

At that station hoats and men in abundance would be found to embark the coals, and 
as it would be under the charge of a private individual, whose interest it would be to exert 
himself in the performance of such duties as were required of him, it would be more 
speedily executed than at Aden and Judda, where it was in the hands of the governor, 
who, though professing every wish to forward the service, performed it in a dilatory 
manlier v The only objection to Mocha is, that strong winds prevail there from the south¬ 
ward from November till May ; but this would be obviated, as vessels of the proposed 
class, drawing about ten feet, could anchor well in, in a line between the north and south 
forts, where they vyould be sheltered and in smooth water. At Aden, on the contrary, the 
means of embarking the coal are very limited, which certainly, might be remedied in 
some measure by sending flats from Bombay for that purpose; but then were the coals 
deposited in Back Bay, as they should be for the steamers to receive them without hinderance 
from the weather, that place is so far from the town the Government mast be at the 
expense of building godowns for it, and keeping up an establishment to take care of it 
when there, all of which might be avoided by having Mocha as a depdt. Another point 
to be considered is the great expense attending the purchase of coal at Bombay, and freight 
from thence to the Red Sea, as has bdfen done in the presert instance. I respectfully 
submit whether a great saving might not be effected by having the coal sent out from 

ii. 6 O _ England 
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England direct to Mocha, arranging so that the vessels should always arrive at Mocha 
with the first of the south-west monsoon. From thence having discharged the coal they 
might return freight to Europe, which would enable them to carry the coal to the Red Sea 
at a moderate rate, as the voyage home would not be lost. Part of the coal thus conveyed 
to Mocha might at the proper season be sent up to Suez for the depot there, the agent at 
Mocha performing that service on contract. 

In the paper before mentioned (to the secretary at the India House) I proposed that 
vessels should proceed to Cosseir only; but having since visited that place 1 am of opinion 
it is not well calculated fora coal depot, as it is quite unsheltered from easterly and south¬ 
easterly winds, which would be experienced most in the season in which steam vessels 
would be running. I also in the same paper mentioned a report of coal being found in the 
mountains on the western side of the sea of Suez, which 1 nave since discovered to have 
originated in a mistake of the natives, who have picked up pieces of bitumen on the sea¬ 
shore, and which they mistook for coal. 

When the whole of the coal at Aden was on board we had at least one day less than 
when we left: Bombay. By the greatest care in using it, by wetting and returning the ashes, 
it has been made to last the trip, and on anchoring in this harbour we had about four 
hours left. ‘ 

In conclusion,! have much gratification in stating that the Hugh Lindsay has made the 
passage to Suez and back withont any accident whatever. Trifling repairs are required, 
but nothing but what can be done by the engineers on board, excepting one of the holding 
down bolts, carried away during the last north-wester experienced.in the Red Sea, to 
replace which it will be necessary to haul the vessel into dock. The boilers require caulking, 
a new set of firebars are wanted, and also a set of new circles for the paddles. 


(30.)—PAPER sent by Commander Wilson to the Secretary to the Court of Directors, 
dated “ The Hugh Lindsay,” Roads, April 23d 1830. 

Thr Hugh Lindsay is of a beautiful model, an excellent.sea boat, and steers well; her 
burden 411 tons. By the builder’s plan her intended draught is 11 feet 6 inches, at 
which she would carry little more than five days’ coal; having necessarily been laden fur 
beyond that to perform the passage to the Red Sea, a fair estimate of her speed can 
hardly be formed. Starting as she did so heavily ladcu, trimming ballast could not be 
taken on board, and as the great body of coal lay abaft the centre, when she lightened it 
was impossible to bring her into proper trim. Although the chain cables, the only 
things moveable of material weight, were got aft, she being thus deeply laden, or when 
not so quite out of trim, it is not surprising that she has not exhibited greater speed. 

On iter arrival at Aden there remained only about six hours’ coals, which shows her 
not calculated for the navigation up this sea, as in so long a passage a vessel should at 
least carry three days’ coal extra to meet any unforseen detention. Another objection 
to a vessel of her class is the expense her great consumption of coal must put the 
Honourable Company to. 

It has been thought that if the stage from Bombay to the Red Sea could be divided, by 
establishing a dep6t for coal either at Socotra or on the Arabian coast, somewhere about 
Cape Morebat, it would facilitate the communication; but I am inclined to think it 
would rather retard than expedite the object in view, both from the local disadvantages 
of the places which must be used where vessels cannot approach the shore near, and the 
dilatory manner in which the coal is delivered at Aden and Juddah, which shows the 
difficulty, or indeed impossibility, of inducing the Arabs or Turks to perform any engage¬ 
ment with the prompt celerity and punctuality soeiecessary in this case; further arrange¬ 
ments might possibly be fyade by which the delivery of coal at the different depots 

would 
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would be expedited; but it must be borne in mind that, when all that is possible shall be 
done, the coal can never be shipped with anything like the dispatch it is in England, 
where every aid that mechanical ingenuity and local facility affords is available. For the 
above reasons I think the fewer depdts the better, and am of opinion that the communi¬ 
cation with Suez would be best carried oil in two stages, one from Bombay to Aden, and 
from thence to Suez direct; the expense attending several depdts would thus be saved, 
and much delay avoided. 

I may here observe, that every object in view in the overland communication would be 
equally well attained if the vessels went no higher than Cosseir (as far as passengers are 
concerned the majority would prefer landing at that place), the route from thence 
affording an opportunity of visiting the remains of antiquity in Egypt; and the convey¬ 
ance of despatches would be the same within twenty-four hours, as the time it would 
take a steam vessel to go up to Suez from the parallel of Cosseir would be equal, within 
twenty-four hours, to the additional time requisite for conveying despatches from Cosseir 
down the Nile to Cairo ; thus the expense in consumption of coal ou the passage to Suez 
would be saved, and but little if any time lost. 

In conclusion 1 would submit, as my opinion, that the class of vessels fittest fbr the 
navigation of the Red Sea would be such as could be propelled by engines whose con¬ 
sumption should not exceed nine tons in the twenty-four hours, and which should carry 
fifteen days’ coal at that rate of consumption; and such*vessels would, I am of opinion, 
be fully capable of performing the passage from Bombay to Cosseir or Suez in two 
stages, us before proposed. 

It may be worthy of notice, that l heard a report at Juddah that the hills composing 
what is called in the charts “ The High Land of Zcile,” situated on the western side of 
Suez, and distant from that place about 140 miles to the southward, produce coal in 
considerable quantities; if this be fact it may be worthy of further investigation, as in 
case arrangements could be made with the Pacha of Egypt to convey coal to Suez for 
the use of our steamers, a great reduction might be made in the expense attending the 
steam navigation of the Red Sea. 

(Signed) J. II. Wilson. 

Acting Commander. 
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(Signed) _ Charles Malcolm, (Signed) J. H. Wilson, 

Superintendent. Acting Commander. 
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(31.)—LETTER from Sir C. Malcolm, Superintendent of the Indian Navy, to the 
Bombay Government, dated 23d August 1830. 

Honourable Sirs: 

In reference to the last paragraph of Mr. Secretary Willoughby’s letter, under date 
the 9th June last, requesting my opinipn upon the whole subject of steam communica¬ 
tion, in reply, I have the honour to state that 1 have been thus long delayed in answering 
this order, as 1 felt that I could not do justice to so important a subject without the fullest 
inquiries to ascertain, with all the correctness possible, the state of the winds, weatiier, 
and currents throughout the whole year betweeu this and Suez, as well as the various 
ports which lay in that track, with their capabilities of being used during the various 
seasons of the year with most advantage to steam navigation. 
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2. With regard to the class of vessels best fitted for this service 1 have already fully 

stated my opinion in my letter of the 12th November 1829, and 1 continue to think tiiat 
no class of steamer will be found better adapted to the proposed service, provided they 
can carry from twelve to fifteen days’ coal ; witli less many dilliculties will constantly 
occur, as has been already stated by Captain Wilson in his letter to Mr. Secretary Auber 
of the 22d of April last. • 

3. It being also of much importance that the establishment of these vessels should be 
on as reduced a scale as possible, to enable them to c^rry the greatest number of pas¬ 
sengers, I would suggest it to be as below.*» This establishment would in my opinion 
render them perfectly efficient for the duties of the packets, and when required for the 
purpose of war the*y would have an increased complement. • • 

4. To keep up the communication from hence by steam with Suez four steamers will 
be required, three of them only manned as one is supposed to be constantly under repair. 
The principal difficulty is the distance of the first station front Bombay to the lied Sea. 
In the S. W. monsoon from the 15th of May until the 20th of August 1 conceive no 
steam vessel can go to the Red Sea, but I consider that with the experience of a few 
voyages, which will show the best stations for our coal depflts, vessels might return at 
all seasons, even when the N. E. monsoon is at its greatest height, by having depots far 
enough to the northward. Commander Wilson, of the Honourable Company’s steamer 
Hugh Lindsay, conceives Manilla near enough on his return (1,397 miles to Bombay) to 
take his final departure from in the N. E. monsoon. I doubt this; but should we find 
it too far we can have a dep6t either at Cape Isolette, where there is a good harbour, 
only 870 miles from Bombay, or at Zoor, 770 miles (near Rassaigate) where the chief 
is our friend. It may be useful here to remark that during the N. E. monsoon the 
weather all along the eastern coast of Arabia is very favourable to steam navigation, 
being moderate with frequent calms. 

5. A good steam vessel ieaving Bombay during the N. E. monsoon, which could 
carry twelve days’ coal, would I think make certain of reaching Mocha, hut if that 
should be found upon experience to be too great a distance (1,780 miles) there is Manilla, 
or a depdt might be formed, if necessary, on the south side of Socotra (which is only 
1,200 miles), with a fair wind; but it is evident the fewer depdts the more rapid the 
passage will be and less the expense. 

6. There seems to be doubts of the practicability, at all times during the N. E. mon¬ 

soon. 


* Commander .. i 

Master .. .. l 

Purser .. .. .. .. •• I 

Midshipmen • • .. .. .. a 

Doctor . i 

Engineers .. .. .. .. 3 

Assistant Engineer..* i 

Armourer . i 

Carpenter .. i 


Stokers.. •• 8 

Coal Trimmers. 4 

Seamen .. .. .. •• 6 

Lascars. 6 

Servants . 8 
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soon, of getting the coals off from Mocha, as strong winds often blow right into the 
roadstead, and create a very considerable and unpleasant swell: a hulk has been pro- 
posed ; still the officers who have been frequently there say that there is no part of the 
anchorage where she could be moored, or where the steamer could be anchored, that 
is free enough from swell during those gales to allow of laden boats lying alongside of 
either, particularly the steamer, with safety. The remedy would be a shed on the 
island of Perim, or Babelmandel, in the harbour of that name, which is landlocked, and 
accessible at all times and seasons; as it is uninhabited, it would be necessary to get the 
Sultan of Senna to keep a guard there, which would be both cheaper and better than 
keeping a guard of our own in such a hot desolate place. In short, I see no difficulties 
that cannot easily be overcome by a short experience of the capacity of the vessels em¬ 
ployed and the winds and seas they encounter. 

7- Explanatory of the last paragraph I have enclosed a synopsis of the winds, weather, 
currents, &c. &c. between this and Suez, which has been drawn up by the master of the 
Palitmrus, under the correction of Commander Moresby of that ship, and has been exa¬ 
mined by all tiie officers who possess local knowledge of those seas. I have also annexed 
a statement of the different distances, and a chart containing the coast of Arabia from 
Cape Isolette to the island of Perim with the island of Socotra. 

8. The number of vessels required would of course depend upon the communication 
that is to be kept up. The expejisc of each vessel for the trip (of three months) amount¬ 
ing to about twenty-three thousand rupees, .a sum which in my opinion would be de¬ 
frayed by passengers and letters. 

9. In order to ke'ep'the machinery of these vessels in a perfect state, as well as to 
render them immediate repairs when required, 1 think it would be absolutely necessary 
(as well as a saving to Government) to have an efficient officer with a knowledge of the 
construction and repairs of marine engines as inspector of steam vessels ; this officer 
would also have charge of the dock steam engine, the superintendence of which (by 
two of the Mint mechanics) costs the Government four hundred rupees per mensem, a 
sum that would nearly defray the extra expense of the situation suggested. 

10. I would also beg leave to suggest that the supply of coals should be the Llongennuh 
coal, and that it should be annually deposited at Mocha or Perim, whichever may be the 
head station, direct from Europe. The vessels leaving Europe from February till May 
would enable ships coming to this Presidency to take the coals at a very reasonable 
freight, as in being able to leave the Red Sea from June to September, they would 
have a quick passage to this port, and the coals might be conveyed by country craft 
from either of these ports to Suez or Cosseir. 

11. I find, also, that efficient and intelligent engineers could be engaged, through the 
medium of a respectable mercantile house at this Presidency, at a much more moderate 
rate than those now employed, which under the present system forms a very heavy item in 
the expense of steam navigation; besides, those men who have been sent, as well as those 
from Calcutta who draw such high wages, have been troublesome men, taking every 
advantage of our being dependent upon them, and it is of great consequence to render 
us as soon as possible independent of their insolence and caprice. 

12. In order that your Honourable Board may have a comprehensive view of the case, 
I have herewith annexed a statement of the actual expense of one of those vessels, allow¬ 
ing for her consumption of coal for a voyage to Suez and back, with hjgr other expenses 
for a period of three months; also an estimate of the building and equipment of <$ne 
vessel of the class suggested, with the expense of her engines, founded upon creditable 
data. 


I have, &c. 

Superintendent's Office, (Signed) Charles Malcolm, “ 

Bombay, 23d August 1830. Superintendent. 
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(31.) Letts* from 
Superintendent 
of. the 

Bombay Marine, 
23d August 1833 
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SCALE of the Distances between the different Stations for Coals. 


FROM 

• 

• 

TO 

Distances in Miles. 

♦ 

Grand, Dep 6 ts : 


Bombay .. .. .. .. 

Mocha oid Babelmandel 

1,780 miles. 

Mocha . 

Cosseir . .. 

W — ■ 

Cosseir •• • • ■■ 

Suez and back again to Cosseir 

60S — 

• k ." > 

Minor Depots : 


Bombay . 

Maculla .. 

1,397 miles: 

Maculla • • • • • • *«» 

Mocha oid Babelmandel 

405 - * 

* 7 ■ \ * 

Mocha . 

J lldd&h ■ » •• • ■ e. • 

539 — 

Juddah . 

Cosseir .. . 

387 ' - ' 


Stations proposed, but not 

ADOPTED : 

' 

6 otnb&y • • »* • • • • 

Ferim,. 

1,740 miles 

Bombay . 

Curia Muria .. . 

1,008 — 

Curia Muria. .. 

Mocha oid Babelmandel .. 

■ 843" — 

Bombay .. .. .. .. 

Cape Isolette or Madraka 

867 — 

Cape Iaolette or Madraka .. . 

Mocha oid Babelmandel .. . 

970.- 

Bombsy •• ■■ • # • • 1 

Jtf . E. Harbour in Socotra .. .. 

.1,148 — 

Bombay . 

’N.W. ditto in Socotra .. 

i,aoa — 

7 ■», r 

N.E. Harbour in Socotra 

Mocha bid Babelmandel 

691 — 

N.W. ditto in Socotra 

Mocha oid Babelmandel 

63a — 

Bombay . 

saw.# ■ i'(.'<! /■'.. 

776 — 

*« 

' t . - A " ' 



1 * "* \ * *V \ % . 

4 . ' t 

:■ <*r 


(Signed) Charles Malcolm, 

x Superintendent. 
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ESTIMATE of the proposed Establishment for a Stxamer of 270 Tons, with her Daily 
Consumption of Coals for Forty-one Days, to Suez ami back to Bombay, and her 
other Expenses for a period of three Months. 


, . * v 





Total of 


Cost of Provision 

Total of 


y * • *■ 



Pay per Month. 

Three 


in Kind 


Three Months' 






Months’ Fay. 

per Month 


Provision. 




Rs. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


1 Commander 

• • 

w « 

600 

0 0 

l,8oo 

0 

0 

— 

. 





1 Master .. .. 



uol 

135 









Table Allowance 

• ■ 

• • 

85 J 

405 

0 

0 







1 Purser 

• • 

• • 

830 

0 0 

660 

0 

0 

MM 





s Midshipmen 

• ■ 

' each 

50 

0 0 

300 

0 

O 

19 

2 

0 

11T 

0 

0 

1 Assistant Surgeon, per day 4 Rs... 
Military Pay 

J 80 "| 

84 J 

.304 

6 l 3 

0 

0 

— 




s Engineers .. 

« » 

each 

300 

0 • 0 

1,300 

0 

0 

19 

3 

0 

*17 

0 

0 

1 Assistant Engineer 

• • 

• • 

50 

0 0 

150 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

58 

2 

0 

1 Armourer .. 

• • 

• • 

50 

•0 0 

150 

0 

0 

19 • 

2 

0 

58 

2 

0 

1 Carpenter .. 

• * 

• • 

each 

50 

0 0 

150 

0 

0 

19 

3 

0 

68 

3 

0 

8 Stokers 

• • 

«3 

0 0 

552 

0 

O 

19 

3 

0 

468 

0 

0 

6 Able Seamen 

• • 

—. 

38 

0 0 

396 

0 

O 

19 

3 

0 

351 

O 

0 

4 Coal Trimmers .. 

• • 

— 

10 

0 0 

120 

0 

O 

6 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

6 Lascars 

• • 

— 

8 

0 0 

144 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

108 

O 

0 

4 Servants .. .. 

• • 

— 

15 

0 0 

l80 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

3 Ditto 

* • 


10 

0 0 

’ 60 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

- 





6,879 

0 

0 

. 



14516 

a 

0 

Provision Amount 

• • 

■ « 

ft ft 

• • 

1*516 

3 

0 
























8,395 

2 

0 

. 






Total of 41 days’ Coal at 

10 tons per day, atl 

13.530 

0 

0 

< 






33 rupees per ton 

• • 

• a 

ft ft 

J 













21*925 

8 

0 







Wear and tear for three months 

ft ft 

• • 

1*200 

O 

0 










Rupees 

23,135 

8 

0 








Nb.“«S. 


Steam 

Commuoiadon 
with India, 
and on the Rivers 
of India. 


BUILDER’S ESTIMATE. 


Of the Hull, Mftsts, dud Spars, of a Steamer of 370 Tons, Iron-fastened, is Rs. _ 
^igine of 100 -horse power complete, landed in Bombay .. .. 48,066' 

Completing it on board .. '.. \ ... .. s,ooo 

Stores required for die vessel .. •• 8,000 


Rupees 1,54,000 


h. 6 P 2 
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(32.) Letter from 
the Bombay 
Government to 
the Court 
of Directors; 
25th July 1831. 


(33.) Minute 
of Governor of 
Bombay; 
14th July 1831. 
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(32.)—LETTER from the Bombay Government to the Court of Directors (Murine 

Department), dated July 25th 1831. 

Honourable Sirs: .! ~ • 

Wk have the honour of transmitting to your .Honourable Court the accompanying 
copy of a Minute recorded by our Right Honourable the President on the sutty&'t of 
stenm navigation, and to inform your Honourable Court that his Lordship's proposi¬ 
tions have met with our concurrence, uiul the necessary measures will be taken for dis¬ 
patching the Hugh Lindsay to the Red Sea by the 1st of January next. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) , John Romkr. 

W. Nkwnham. 

Jambs Sutherland. 


(33.)—MINUTE of Earl Clare, Governor of Bombay , subscribed to by.the Board, dated 

14th July 1831. 

It would not be, 1 think, advisable to keep up the Hugh Lindsay steamer as a vessel 
of war, aud the number ofodicers and men which she will require for her voyages to 
the Red Sea and back should be left to the Superintendent of the Indian navy to settle ami 
report to Government, bearing in mind the fiecessity of rt^luciug the expense of the 
steam vessel as low as possible, without any injury to her efficiency. I do not think it 
would be at present desirable, as we afe ignorant of the intention of the Court of 
Directors, to have a complement of officers sent on board the Hugh Lindsay with a view 
of training them in that vessel to a knowledge of managing steam vessels. In the first 
place the fewer officers and men the Hugh Lindsay has the better, for she has but 
little accommodation ; and if as I hope the Court shall decide hereiifter to have a regu¬ 
lar communication between this country and Europe by means of steam vessels, I have 
no doubt of our being able to select from the Indian navy as many experienced officers 
as wc shall require for that important branch of the service; in the meau time it will be 
sufficient to keep only such a complement of officers and men on board the Hugh 
Lindsay as will enable her to make her passage with safety and expedition. 

I propose that the Superintendent of the Indian navy shall be directed to have the 
Hugh Lindsay ready to leave Bombay for Suez on the 1st day of January 1832, aud that 
she remain at Suez until the 10th day of February next, when she will start on her 
return to the Presidency; and I will state to the Board my reason for fixing those dates, 
and proceed to make a few observations, the result of iny experience of the nature of 
the voyage from the Red Sea to Bombay during the winter months. 

One of the great objects of a communication by steam with Europe is to receive early 
intelligence of the orders of the Court of Directors, and to send in return the answers <?f 
Government. It is notorious that vessels which leave England for India in November 
and December, rarely, if ever, reach their destination before the mouth of May, whereas 
the despatches which will 1 hope be forwarded by the Malta steam packet in December, 
will reach Alexandria before the end of January. The Consul-general will without 
delay forward them to Suez, and thus we shall receive them, as well as the latest news 
from Europe, by the second week in March, full two months earlier than we could,iti. 
any way expect them if sent round the,Cape.. I wrote Ipng since to the Court and 
Board to inform them, of my. intentions, and I trust the arrangement wilt be satisfactory 
to my colleagues. ^ I conceive, that the . 1st, of January will be as good a time a’s 
any other for passengers proceeding fi ' ^ Indla overland lto Europe, and we may pro¬ 
bably receive answers to our despatches by the Hugh Lindsay by the last March China 
ship; but as there is pne link unfortunately wanting in the.chain, ; j communication by 

/ ' a steam 
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a steam packet between Alexandria and Malta, that must be necessarily an uncertain 
event. 

The difficulty of getting out of the Red Sea very often during, and always after, the 
month of December for the • three first months of the year is considerable, as strong 
south winds prevail constantly in the months of January, February, and March. The 
worst month in the year for a voyage down tlie Red Sea is the month of January; 
afterwards there is generally, during tlieSpriug, a calm of a short duration, at which 
time a powerful steam vessel, like the Hugh Lindsay, by watching her opportunity, may 
make a good passage. From Suez to juddah the north-west wind generally at that 
season prevails, ami the steamer experiences but little interruption. From Juddah the 
difficulties increase, but, us 1 well know, they are not insurmountable. From Juddah 
the reefs extend southward as far as llodeida, and with the assistance of the chart made 
by Captain Elivun,and having a pilot on board, the steamer, in the event of a prevalence 
of strong southerly winds, might either go in smooth water within the reefs, anchoring 
every night, or if the wind, though adverse, was moderate, she might beat down the 
sea against it; and below llodeida about twelve miles south there is as fine shelter as 
is to be found in any bay in the world, at Ras Mazummel Bay. From this*lmy to 
Mocha is not above eighty miles, where again is excellent shelter, and as the Board 
knows Mocha is within forty miles of the Straits of Babelmundel; so that, with the 
experience already gained, with smooth water within the reefs, and these harbours to 
run Into, in case of bad weather without, 1 have no doubt of a steam vessel with the 
powers of the Hugh Lindsay making her passage with safety and expedition, even at 
the most unfavourable season of the year for getting out of the R£d Sea. I have dwelt 
upon this part of the subject at some length because I am aware that an unfavourable 
impression may be conveyed as to the possibility of a certain return from the Red Sea 
by any steamer during the winter months, in consequence of the last unfortunate voyage 
to Bombay of the Hugh Lindsay, but I have already stated to the Board that the delay 
in my arrival at Bombay solely arose from a want of a proper supply of coals. 
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The superintendent of the Indian navy should be desired to take measures to send a 
supply of coals to the Arabian coast and to the Rea Sea for the next voyage of the Hugh 
Lindsay at the opening of the ensuing fair season, and as the Benares will at that time 
leave this Presidency on her return, probably the vessels containing the coal might be placed 
under the orders of Captain Elivon, and the superintendent should ascertain whether any 
and what part of the coal was purchased from a private merchant at Mocha last winter for 
the use of Government, and he should report what quantity of coal is now at Maculla and 
Juddah (I believe eighty tons at the former and thirty at the latter port), and what quantity 
he proposes sending, and to what ports, for the next voyage of the Hugh Lindsay. 

I am led to hope that having given due notice in this country of the intended voyage of 
the Hugh Lindsay, and of the period of her return, and having done my best to let the 
same be known in England, that great numbers of letters will be sent by her, which, with 
her passengers, will defray a considerable part of the expense of the voyage. The object 
however of a ready and quick communication with Europe is one of so great importance, 
particularly at the present time, I must consider the expense of the voyage a matter of 
minor consideration ; 1 feel it, however, to be iny duty to do every thing in my power to 
reduce it as much as possible. That expense, at least in the article of fuel, would be 
considerably lessened if the supply of coal required was sent direct from England , to 
Maqulla, from which port the quantity required might be sent without difficulty, and at 
little cost, in the bungalows of the country to the different ports in the Red Sea, and I 
certainly wish to call the attention of the Court of Directora te this subject in the event 
of their deciding to send out more steam vessels to this country. I should inform the Board, 
that, finding the acting agent of the Company at Juddah in every respect an improper 
person to be employed, I took upon myself to appoint an Armenian, merchant by name 
Allim Vusaf, in nis place, of which I hope my colleagues will approve, and I have every 
reason to believe he will be supported by the Governor and other Turkish authorities of 
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( 33 .) Minute 
of the Governor of 
Bomber; 

14th July 1831. 


the place. We have not I believe any agent either at Cosseir or Suez; at both places, parti- 
cularly the latter place, an accredited agent is really necessary, and before the nextVoyage 
of the Hugh Lindsay I propose appointing ope;; hut before I do 6o I wish the secretary to 
let me know what is the amount of pay of the agent at Mocha, the only paid agent 1 
believe of the Company in the Red Sea. Perhaps until the communication becomes more 
frequent, it may for the present be sufficient to pay the several agents for their trouble (each 
time the steam vessel touches at the different ports, and this mode of remuneration will be 
I think more economical than a fixed salary, and, together with the consideration which 
being agent to the Company gives to the individual who holds.the situation, it will probably 
be sufficient (brail the duties imposed upon him; but I am clearly of opinion that we 
should have accredited agents at Suez, Cosseir, Juddah, and Mocha, and if the Court 
decides to make Maculla a depot for coals, an agent there will be also wanted. 

Dapoorie, 14th July 1831. (Signed) Clare. 


(34.) Letter from 
Secret Committee 
of the Court 
of Directors to 
Bombay 
Government; 
18th June 1831. 


(34.)—LETTER from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to the Governor in 
Council at Bombay, dated the 18th J une 1831. 

- We transmit to you for your'in formation and guidance, copy of a letter which, on the 
14th March last, we addressed to the Governor-general in Council, on the communication 
with India by the youte of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

Our wlih and direction is, that you should inquire into the subject, and submit a minute 
report of the result of those inquiries to the Governor-general in Council, with the least 
practicable delay, transmitting to us at the same time a copy of such report for our 
information. 

As it may be desirable that you should enter into commanication with Mr. Farren', His 
Majesty's Consul-general for Syria, we shall transmit to him a copy of this despatch, in 
order that he may supply you with any additional information which he may obtain on' his 
arrival at Damascus. 


(35.) Extract 
Letter from 
Secret Committee 
to Bengal 
Government; 
14th March 1831. 


(35 .)—EXTRACT LETTER from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to the 
Governor-general in Council at Bengal , dated 14th March 1831. 

We transmit to you for your information copy of a letter which we have received from 
the.Right Honourable Charles Grant, President of the Board of Coffimissioners for the 
Affairs of India, dated the 1st February last, together with its several enclosures, from 
Captain Chesney of the Royal Artillery and Mr. Farren the Consul-general for 8yria> 

..Our object in transmitting these papers to you is to put you in possession of the opinion 
of these individuals, in regard to tne communication with India by the route of the Red 
Sea andthe Persian Gulf. 


(3G.) Extract 
Letter from the 
Right Hon. 
Charles Grant 
to the 

Secret Committee; 
1st Feb. 1831. 


(3&)MEXTRACT LETTER from .the Right Hon. Charles Grant to the Secret Com¬ 
mittee of the Court of Directors, dated the 1st February 1831. 

. ■ ' ' ■■ ■' ' 1 1 /'■ »’::ci tV 

I HAvg the pleasure, toEnclose for your information copies of papers relating to the 
communication with India by the route Reid Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

The first is by Captain Cfoesney of tbeft>yal Artillery, and entersinto an examination 
Of the difficulties In'the way of a communication with India by way'of the Red Sea. 

* ■ - 1 - ■> ; - ■(' t < • The 
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Thebthehof these papers is by Mr. Farren, His Majesty’s Consul-general for Syria, 
whom I have; long known* and who is, I believe, perfectly competent from his local 
knowledge to'speak on the points to Which he adverts, as it respects the advantage of 
commiinTcatipgwith 'India by the route of Damascus, Bussora, and the Persian Gulf. 


(37-)r _ EXTRACT LETrER from Capt. F. R. Chksney, of the Royal Artillery, to the 
Right Hoh. Sir Robbrt Gordon, o. c. b., His Majesty's Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porle, dated Jaffa, 2d September 1830. , 


t havk realized the intention communicated to your Excellency in my letter from 
Cairo, dated 7th June, of visiting Suez, Lake Menzaleb, &c. and also sailing down the 
Red Sea to Cosseir, from whence I crossed the desert to the Nile; endeavouring to 
ascertain, during these journies what impediments and facilities exist with regat'd to a 
steam communication with India by one of these, routes. 

It is with some degree of hesitation that 1 venture to touch upon a subject so foreign 
to my profession, and attended with some difficulties, but steam navigation is undoubt¬ 
edly less complicated than that of sailing vessels, and its extension to more distant 
countries has long Interested me; indeed so much as ten years agp f,madesome calcu¬ 
lations as to the feasibility of the communication with India through Egypt and the 
Mediterranean, leaving the mails at Gibraltar, Malta, and perhaps Cape Matapan (for 
Greece, &c.), and although I did not bring the subject forward, the consideration of the 
question naturally prepared my mind for the local examination just completed;, the 
result of which I shall proceed to give, trusting that your Excellency will bear in mind 
that I am not a nautical man, and therefore have a claim to allowances for any errors 
which may arise .from this cause, particularly as 1 hope they will npt.be so serious a* to 
mislead any one in considering the grand question itself. 

The Red Sea offers serious difficulties to the navigation of sailing vessels; its western 
sjide is shallow (owing to coral rocks), and when the wind is not so favourable as to 
permit their keeping the Arabian shore on board, they are naturally exposed to much 
danger on the Egyptian side: < During five months, beginning from the middle of May, 
the wind blows steadily and moderately down the Red Sea} duriug all this period vessels 
must , beat up the Red Sea as far as they have to go; and as the Arabian navigators 
neither know the use of the compass or the bearing of the stars, they Invariably cotne- 
to every night, consequently the voyages towards Suez would be exceedingly long if they 
were undertaken at this seasoh or the tear, when ail navigation may be said to cease: 
for, if there be not the supposed time tor the vessel to reach ber destination early in 
Majyshe waits until the Autumn, when southerly winds give a speedy passage, and, with 
a fair wind, a safe one, through the deep water on the Asiatic side, where there is a 
space sufficiently broad and free from all obstructions. 

It Is evident that the foregoing difficulties do not apply to steam vessels, which can 
make a straight course at all times, and which could ascend the Red Sea against the 
moderate winds prevailing there, at the rate of six or seven knots per hour, when she is 
not. jmpedep; for I apprehend t^ta viplent gale of wind is a rare occurrence in that sqa, 
andthat the sequel would j^roye Jhat, a. steam vessel (of-. moderate power) can ascend 
with much'rapidity even at the moBt unfavourable moments } so that there remains but 
one serious di tbcuityr^thfe coaU^WhltfhcOuld be overcome!^ forming a depbt at Mocha, 
Aden, or some other placa te tbestraitfeof Babelmaudd, to which they coukt be^trans- 
potteefein many, Menzaleb* and across the lsthmuson camels 

to Suez}' or up tbe .NjliMa Kjcnne onftacross to Cosseir, on camels ata contracted rate 
of about eight or ten piastres for nine or ten cwt., and‘fetill cheaper were ah establish¬ 
ment 
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(37.) Extract 
Letter from Capt. 
l’\ R. Chesney 
to the British 
Ambassador to the 
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meat of those animals to be kept for this purpose, as the Pacha docs, allowing only four 
piastres for each journey to the Arabs who feed, keep,, and conduct the animal. The 
transport up the Nile is known to be exceedingly moderate, so would the subsequent part 
be from Cosseir to Mocha; and in this way the depdt could speedily be formed at a 
moderate expense, unless it should prove still less to send the coals thither altogether 
by sea. 

The necessary fuel, whether coals, charcoal, oil, or wood, being placed near the 
Straits of Babelinandei, the next question is. how high in the Red Sea it would be most 
advisable that the steamer should ascend P Cosseir offers one route; the port is an open 
one, but perfectly safe, with sufficient water within 300 yards of the shore, and even 
within 100 or less in some places, and from this place a Tartar on a dromedary can 
reach Alexandria in the course of ten days, going through the Desert in a diagonal line 
all the way to Cairo (leaving the Nile at some distance on his left), and thence direct to 
Alexandria. Admitting that this is not an extreme case rather than a practicable one, 
it is evident that it can only apply to despatches; and that the officer carrying them, 
and passengers, would either take much more time, or choose the easier route of cross ¬ 
ing toJftenne, and descending the Nile, which would either separate the passengers, 
parcels, &c. from the mail and despatches, or involve the delay of the latter at Alex¬ 
andria until the former could arrive; for which reason, if the port of Cosseir were to he 
ultimately decided upon, it would be decidedly advisable to make the communication by 
the Nile (as far at least as Cairo) and endeavour to give every facility as to time which 
this, route is capable of. 

Four dollars and a-half only were asked for eleven camels, with their attendants, to 
take ine from Cosseir to Kenn£; three days and four nights were employed in this 
journey, fifty hours of which were consumed in actual travelling; the camels being rather 
heavily laden made but about three miles and a-half per hour, owing partly to the heat 
from 100° to 112°, the last three days of June. 

But with one station, and a relay of camels, placed in a valley midway, occupied by the 
Ababdi Arabs preparing charcoal, and where there is water, tne journey from Cosseir to 
the Nile (with animals moderately laden) need not exceed thirty-two or thirty-six horns, 
including, a short rest at changing; and supposing a boat to be quite ready, either at KennC 
or Coptos (which is rather nearer the Red Sea) and to go down the Nile day and night, 
as mine did, for the sake of a present (against a contrary wind all the time), she would, at 
the same rale, reach Cairo in four days, and less than four (a Tartar takes thirty-six hours) 
would carry the party to Alexandria, making in all nine days, or nine days and n-hulf, 
from Cosseir, ana twelve in cases of sooie unforeseen delay. 

Even these periods might be materially shortened by the use of a river-going steamer, 
such us those on the Clyde, some of which draw but eighteen inches water, and one a good 
deal deeper (two feet and a-half or three feet) could'ascend and descend the Nile at all 
times to Rosetta, which is only six hours by the Desert from Alexandria: from Kennc to 
Rosetta is about 380 miles, and a vessel going eight knots would accomplish this upwards 
against the stream of two knots and a-half in seventy hours, and downwards with the 
current in forty-two, making fifty, including eight to go from Rosetta to Alexandria; so 
that the whole journey from Cosseir would be performed in eighty-six or ninety hours; 
and that from Alexandria to Cosseir in 114 or 116, with very little fatigue and no real 
difficulty: and with contracts and the necessary arrangements about coals, &c. the 
expense of the whole would be sufficiently moderate. 

The next route that presents itself is that by Suez, which port the steamer Would reach 
in about twenty-five bou& more than the requires to go to Cosseir; there is safe 
anchorage and shelter within five mites the town, and she cannot go higher until .the 
sand is removed which chokes the passageup to the town wbere there is but a depth of 
seven or eightieet water only. V • 

The subsequent difficulties in erhssing the Isthmus and embarking are greater than those 
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attending the port of Alexandria, hut were they once overcome the route of Suez would 
be still quicker; before, however, 1 enter more into its details, it will be necessary to 
endeavour to describe the situation of Damietta and the adjacent coast, with the impedi¬ 
ments in embarking, &c. 

Damietta is on the right hunk of the eastern branch of the Nile, and about eight miles 
from its mouth, where there is a bar of about 150 yards long, having rather less than four 
feet water when the stream is at the lowest, and seven feet and a-half when at the highest; 
formed by the deposit of the river from time immemorial, without any efforts to remove 
this serious impediment, which obliges all vessels to take in and discharge their cargoes 
outside of the river, where they anchor in moderately safe ground, the goods being trans¬ 
ported in germs (a sort of lighter) which passes constantly to and from Damietta, the rest 
of the river inside the bar being sufficiently deep. In bad weather the vessels run from 
the river’s mouth to a bay formed by a point of land north-east of the Nile, distant about 
four miles; this anchorage, called Tachtarass in Arabic, and Caubroo in Italian, gives 
sufficient water for large vessels between a mile and n-half and three miles front the shore, 
where there is a considerable space, and smooth water for boats to communicate with the 
shore. It is exposed to the north-east, but vessels are considered safe at 8ingle c anchor; 
and as no accidents are remembered, or at least spoken of, it may be concluded to be 
really secure: it is about eight miles from Damietta by land, chiefly along Luke Menzaleh, 
from which a part of this bay is separated by a narrow stripe of land, and through which 
there is an opening into the lake for boats, cpUeAStano Souan, four or five feet deep. 

Running about E. S. E. from Tachtarass, is the narrow sandy stripe of land separating 
Lake Menzaleh from the sea, and through which are the passage# Stano Souan (already 
mentioned) three miles from Tachtarass; that of Bohaz Dibeh, ten or twelve; the one of 
Stano Gernileh, about fifteen ; and, finally, the ancient one oifTineh, twenty-five or thirty 
miles distant, now closed. 

The lake begins about a mile and a-half from Damietta; it is an irregular parallelogram, 
nearly forty-three miles long (K.S.E. and W.N.W.), and varying from seventeen to twenty 
broad N. E. by S. W. from the sea to the land side; the bottom is a mixture of mud and 
sand, generally covered with weeds, but quite level, the depth seldom varying more than 
six or eight inches, being rarely much under four feet, and seldom materially above it, 
except where the sea enters; there are a number of small grassy uninhabited islands in 
the lake through which the fishing boats pass with facility in all directions ; they are very 
numerous, of a construction at once broad and sharp, so as to give speed with Httie draught 
of water, and yet carry a good deal, some more than twenty tons, the smaller eight or ten. 
The fishermen live at the towns oq the south-east border of the lake, viz. at Menzaleh, an 
hour from the lake, and on the canal from Mansoma; Matariah on the lake ; Saan, two 
hours from the latter by a canal (joining them); and finally Tineb, a village constructed 
by the French (when they marched into Syria), it is a little eastward of the lake within 
200 yards of the sea, wit!) anchorage in good weather a couple of miles from the village; 
this is the nearest point to Suez, and would be the most convenient if the {french cut into 
the lake were to be re-opened, as it is hut two days and a-half, or thirty hours of pilgrim's 
travelling from that place. 

The next shortest is that of Saan, now in use by the Mecca pilgrims: this village is two 
hours from the lake at Matariah, which it joins by a canal of three feet and a-half or four 
feet water; down and up this the boats pass at all times to fish. A line drawn from 
Damietta to Suc% would pass over about thirty-five miles of lake to Matariah, and thence 
through Saan (propelled by poles against the bottom when the wind fails) to the latter; 
and three days (thirty-six hours travelling) thence to Suez; therefore, putting on one side 
the question of opening the bar ut Damietta, there is the Hay of Tachtarass, where a 
steamer could await in safety, and supposing one station (giving one change of animals 
half-way through the Desert), the journey from Suez to Saan would be accomplished in 
twenty-four or twenty.eight hours at the most; and the subsequent part (by the lake) in a 
small steamer or fast-rowing boat, in eight or ten mo^e, going not to Damietta but the 
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western extremity of the lake, and at once to the vessel by the passage of Stano Souan, 
making about fifly-six or sixty-two hours from the latitude of Cosseir to the supposed 
place of embarkation in Tachtarass, whereas that by the Nile to Alexandria requires 
eighty-six or ninety-six hours. 

Suez would also have an additional advantage iu the facility of supplying the necessary 
fuel; the Arabs of the Isthmus and those of Mount Sinai are easily dealt with, and would 
hail with joy any thing like constant employment; a party of them who accompanied us 
to Suez afterwards followed empty to Mount Sinai, to obtain one day’s employment at a 
very moderate rate; and judging by those expenses, I have little doubt that coals could 
be transported across the Isthmus under ten piastres for each camel carrying eight or ten 
cwt. (at the present exchange less than 2*. 6 d.) ; so that unless some intrigues should be 
used at Alexandria, fuel could be transported across Lake Menzaleb, the Desert, and 
finally to Mocha, at a very moderate rate, and that iri sufficient quantity for the whole 
consumption; which will be much less than for the same distance of any other sea, simply 
because there is what may be called a trade-wind during a considerable portion of the 
year, down at one period and up at the other, making it well worth while to unship the 
paddles to sail the whole length of the Red Sea, going at the rate of eight or ten knots 
without steam, in a nice breeze and smooth water, not offering any serious impediment 
or delay when contrary. The Arab junk hired to go to Cosseir made that voyage from 
Suez, 300 dr SSO miles, in four short days, thirty-seven hours in all, sailing. 

In this view of the question there remains only one case where a difficulty might arise 
in the sequel, narqely, if the roadstead of Tachtarass should prove less safe than I have 
ventured to state; but I believe it will be found sufficiently good to be adopted unless 
that of Alexandria be ultimately preferred to it, and also the other sources near Damietta; 
one or both of which would in all human probability be available, and become still more 
advantageous. 

The first is the removal of the obstruction at Damietta Bar by means of machinery ; it 
is not considered a very difficult task, and the merchants would join in the undertaking. 

The second is the improvement of the Bohaz, or Stano Gemileh ; uIbo opening that of 
Tineh, so as to communicate with Suez by the latter place, avoiding Damietta altogether. 
The passage of Gemileh is at times resorted to by small Syrian vessels for shelter in bad 
weather; it opens about N.N. E., is nearly half a mile long and fifty yards wide; the least 
depth I found exceeded eleven feet; but as i was beset by the Arabs, and met sodTe 
annoyance, I cannot be quite positive that this is the lowest point in the inlet, though 1 
believe it to be so, and that nearly at all times of the year; for there is no fresh-water 
current to make a deposit, or the Bohaz must have been closed long ago. The land is 
low and sandy on each side of the entrance, and the surf moderate, owing to the opening 
lying towards the Syrian coast; once inside of the passage the lake is met six feet deep, 
afterwards less. 

I feel a very strong conviction (from the nature of the soil) this opening could be readily 
enlarged by the use of machinery scraping the muddy bottom so as to admit a steamer, 
and that if once done it would long remain open; in addition to this operation, it is proba¬ 
ble that it would be necessary to rorm a kind of small basin at the inside of the entrance, 
merely bv driving a light range of piles, to keep out the deposits of the lake, and permit 
the vessel to remain afloat at all times: this place would then have two ways of communi¬ 
cating with Tineh, the one by sea, the other through the lake ; and ( either would be accom¬ 
plished wi(h a fast boat in little more than three hours; so that from Suez to the Steamer, 
or the reverse, would require but twenty-seven hours, or thirty at the outside. 

In the other opening to the westward, called Dibeh (with a castle erected by the French 
for its defence) 1 found but five or six feet water throughout nearly a mile in length and 
100 yards in breadth; it seems to be capable of much improvement, but at a far greater 
expense than that of Gemileh, and when finished k would oe more distant from Suez, &c. 

If difficulties arise in the other quarter, there seems nothing more requisite to put the 
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communication by Cosseir and the Nile into operation than the construction of a small 
river-going; steamer, with five or six men, a good deal of spread on the water, and little 
depth; and to send the supply of fuel up the Nile in the common large boats, to be 
transported to Cosseir by the Arabs, from Kenne or Koptos; unless it should seem more 
advisable to purchase charcoal at Cosseir, whither it is brought some leagues by the 
Ababdi Arabs, and sold at the rate of eight or twelve piastres lor a common sackful; so 
that whether coals be carried thither, or charcoal bought, the tribes in question would be 
equally interested in the continuance of this intercourse. 

Any of these routes, however, which may be adopted, will probably only pave the way to 
the realization of the grand idea so long indulged in England and other parts of Europe, 
of connecting the Mediterranean with tne Red Sea; a.little time will probably remove the 
ill-founded apprehension of increasing the height of the former by the influx of the latter; 
for whatever natural cause can be supposed to exist likely to maintain the Red Sea at a 
higher level, can hardly fail to influence equally the Mediterranean, at the distance of little 
more than one degree. The land, it is true, shelves gradually from the Red Sea to the 
western shore of the Isthmus, at a mean difference of eighteen feet according to the 
French engineers, but it is very questionable that the sea itself is higher, commupirating 
(as it does already) round Africa; but even if it could prove so, an additional inlet will 
no more increase the height of the Mediterranean than do the increasing and infinitely 
more voluminous ones from the Black Sea and Atlantic; the surplus is, and equally will 
be, disposed of by evaporation where seemingly greater, because the influx is literally 
regulated by the quantity exhaled, and, as I apprehend, can neither be more nor less 
whether supplied through one or six inlets; on which principle the Mediterranean (when 
it shall communicate; would as readily give to the Red Sea as receive from it, were not 
the temperature of the latter, and the exhalation, lessened by the cool north winds during 
the heat of the year; therefore a moderate current may be expected to run from the Red 
Sea. But it is rather to be feared that this will not give a sufficient body of water to open 
a noble passago for ships of moderate burthen, than that any prejudicial increase should 
be the consequence to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

As to the executive part there is but one opinion, viz. that there are no serious natural 
difficulties; not a mountain, scarcely what deserves to be called a hillj and in a country 
where labour can be had without limit, aud at a rate infiuitely below that of any other 
part of the world, the expense would be a moderate one to a single nation, and scarcely 
worth dividing between the great family of Europe, who would all derive benefit from 
the measure ;"and were the Pacha heartily to consent, he could employ (as he did on the 
Muhomedan Canal) 500,000 Arabs, feeding them out of his stores, and putting nearly all 
the contracted price into his coffers; he is fond of speculations, and this would be a 
grand one for the world at large and a very productive one for his purse. 
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(38).—LETTER from J. W. Fahrkn, Esq., His Majesty's Consul-general in Syria , to 
the Right Honourable Charles Grant, President of the Board of Control, dated 
Holles-street, 26th January 1831. 

My dear Sir •• 

Government having now directed its attention to Syria, and appointed me there with 
the commission and powers of British Consul-general, for the purpose of effecting that 
public measure of commercial interest which was first entertained and adopted* and 
under so many difficulties has been uniformly and zealously supported by you, I request 
your consideration to another subject : it now opens, and which is of great importance 
to the East-India Company, under a variety of circumstances, present and prospective 
—the shortest and most desirable elfbnnel of communication between this country 
and India. 

ii. 6 Q 2 
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It is unnecessary for me to make any lengthened remarks on the importance of this 
object: I will therefore only observe, that the present state and prospects of Europe, 
the affairs of Indiu, and our interests in Persia and Central Asia, in relation to them, 
make it one of daily increasing solicitude. 

Hitherto Syria has been without the pale of British regard and protection, and this 
object has therefore been sought through channels with which we were in political 
connexion : tny appointment, however, over the whole of Syria (and, may I add, my 
local knowledge and acquaintance with the character, resources, and customs of those 
countries) now present Syria to us under a new and practical point of view, as a medium 
of intercourse with India. 

From Alexandria in Egypt despatches have to pass to Suez, where they are shipped, 
ami the steam-vessel proceeds down the Red Sea to India. 

It is clear that the East-Inrlia Company derive and cultivate no collateral interest 
whatever by this route. The passage of the Reel Sea at seasons is.dangerous; the 
countries which . border it arc uncivilized, unproductive, and inhospitable, and in the 
whole passage to India not one object of political or commercial interest to the Com¬ 
pany is combined with this course ; and from all their affairs and correspondence in 
Persia and Central Asia, and their establishments at Bagdad, Bussora, and Bushire, they 
are as far removed as by the ordinary intercourse by sea. It is, in short, merely a medium 
for carrying despatches between India aiul England, sustained at an expense which is 
not at all lessened by any collateral advantage. 

Now the despatches'and letters, whether sent by the packet direct or from any Medi¬ 
terranean port, would arrive equally as soon at Damascus as to Alexandria, and if by 
land through Constantinople, would unquestionably arrive sooner by twelve days at 
least; as the country between Damascus and the desert that separates Egypt from 
Syria is mountainous and broken. From Damascus to Bussorah the Tartars go in ten, 
twelve, and fourteen days, and even less; and from Bussorah to Bombay the sailing 
voyage is about a fortnight or eighteen days. 

The Tartars thus employed form a regular ami a Government establishment, as the 
post of Turkey; they are provided with special firmans from Government; are inva¬ 
riably employed to carry the revenues of the pachalics to the Porte; are sent with large 
sums to the most distant parts by bankers, pachas, and merchants, and carry all tlt£ v 
despatches from the different Governments and from the ambassadors and Europcau 
authorities in the interior. The established European post from Smyrna to Constan¬ 
tinople, twice a month, and frorti Constantinople under the Austrian embassy there 
through Vicuna to Europe, is conducted by these Tartars, without any idea of insecurity 
being entertained in respect to it by the merchants and residents in those parts. During 
the time I was in Turkey I never heard of any one of these Tartars being molested or 
impeded; and the necessary arrangements, understanding, and security being made 
with the districts on the route from Damascus to Bussorah, and a good personal feeling 
and proper influence and intercourse being sustained with them by myself and in my 
official character, as well as the communication being recognized as belonging to and 
under the special protection of the British and East-Iudia Governments (as that at Con¬ 
stantinople is under the Austrian), I feel perfect confidence iti the regularity and safety 
of their dispatch. 

By this route, therefore, time would not only be gained, and the transmission of dupli¬ 
cates by laud or sea combined in it with nearly equal advantage, but the East-India 
Company would acquire a direction aud control over the first ami regular intercourse 
from Europe with Western. Asia.- and with the districts in its route, which is a point of 
some consideration; and what is also of infinite importance to the Company, and as 
such 1 strongly urge on your consideration, it takes up a line which draws in all our 
relations aud interests in Persia, and embraces end facilitates the correspondence of 
our Indian Government, the Board of Control and the Directors, with each other, and 

with 
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with Tabreez, Teheran, Ispahan, Bagdad, Bussorah, and Bushire. It enables the 
Government here to acquire much earlier and more frequent information (and this is 
of v£t consequence) than by the other route, of all those political urgencies and occur¬ 
rences which may call for immediate action, as well as of the proceedings of their agents 
in those parts. It opens new sources of general information respecting those countries 
through the observation of travellers in the service of the Company, who would more 
commonly take that route. It is a course from which, when once familiarized to our 
ideas, lines of inquiry will strike off in various directions through regions which invite 
our inquiry, and possess capabilities for repaying our commercial enterprize. Through 
those parts we shall be extending an acquaintance with the British name, the British 
character, and British influence, and in those parts it is our especial interest to do so. 
And in conclusion, it has an obvious tendency, which, if I do not now dwell on, I 
cannot too strongly express my sense, of the importance of, in respect to the pecuniary 
interests and the political objects of the Company in Persia and Central Asia; it has an 
obvious tendency to attract commercial men, in this country and India, to the commercial 
capabilities in Persia, and offers an invitation and facility for their cultivation, by enabling 
them to form establishments and trials in so intermediate a situation between In(|ia and 
Euglnnd, that with each their distance of intercourse could be little more than a month. 

If you look at the length of the voyage from Suez, and its sterility of interest, political 
or commercial, and coutrast it with the course througlr Syria and Bussorah, taking up 
the whole line of our important political interests with Persia, and opening new com¬ 
mercial interests ip the route, I believe that, in respect to time and other important 
objects, you will deem the latter preferable; and if so, will givS it, I trust, your 
encouragement. 

Believe me, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. Faimikn. 

His Majesty’s ship Alligator left Bombay on the 27th instant, and reached Muscat the 
4th February, passed Cape Jask the 8th, having sailed from Muscat on the /th, where 
they remained three days ; off the Quoins the 9th, Cape Nabon the 10th, Cape Verdistan 
the 11th, aud passing close to Bushire reached Karrack on the 13th, makiug the passage, 
under some delays, in fifteen days. After taking a pilot at Karrack they lost the wind, 
sprained a mast, and were considerably impeded by the current of the Euphrates, which 
’tnade them five days from Karrack to‘Bussorah, a distance not further than from 
Verdistan to Karrack, which was performed in two. The voyage altogether was 
nineteen days, and might be clone by a steamer in a fortnight; from Bussorah to Da¬ 
mascus twelve, making twenty-six days; .from Damascus, by steam, to Leghorn,Trieste, 
Malta, or Marseilles, from six to fifteen days; aud to London in seven or fourteen days 
or a month, allowing ample time in two'months. If from Damascus to Constantinople 
by land, twelve to fourteen days, makiug thirty-four; and from Constantinople the 
ordinary post is twenty-eight, though couriers arrive in nineteen, twenty-one, and 
twenty-three days. If from Damascus to Malta, by steam, six days ; and from Malta 
to England, by the regular Government steam packets, twenty-three days, making 
twenty-nine days from England to Damascus. 


(39).-—LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor iu Council at Bombay 
(Public Department), dated 14th March 1832. 

Para. 1. Wk shall now reply to the letters noted below* which relate to the mainte¬ 
nance aud employment of the steam-vessels attached to your Presidency, and to the 
propoM«d increase of their number, for the purpose of more expeditious communications 
between India and Europe by means of the Red Sea. 

• Answku 

* Marine Letter, 18th April 1830; ditto, 12th November, No. 15; ditto, 25th July 1831, No. 10. 
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ANSWER to Letter dated 18tb April 1830. 

2. Your letter of the 18th April 1830, communicates some information respiting 
the probable expense of steam vessels for the Red Sea. You consider the expenseWrer- 
estiniated in the statement from the Marine Department, dated 17th April 1830. We, 
on the contrary, consider it under-estimated, because that statement omits many item* 
which ought to be taken into account. The statement, corrected accordingly, would 
stand as follows: 

Rs. £ 
3,52,071 = 33,800 


£1,200 

600 

- 1,800 


Teak-built Bombay vessel with engines and stores complete, ] 
160-horse power: the hull and engines last fifteen years; the > 
boilers last four years, and after repairs three years longer j 
One additional boiler (in England) ••• ••• • •• 

Repairs twice, at £300 ditto ... ••• 


£35,600 


Annual Expknsb. 

Capital sunk annually for fifteen years in vessel, Rs. 23,471 or .. £2,249 

Ditto ... ditto . in boilers . 120 


Interest on capital at 6 per cent., Rs. 21,000 . 

Insurance at £7. 10s. per cent, on the half of £35,600, or £17,800 ... 
Establishment, Rs. 37,600 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Stores and repairs, Rs. 8,000 . 

Provisions, Rs. /,500 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Coals, half a year’s or 182$ days’ consumption, at 24 hours tu the day, sup¬ 
posing the vessel unemployed or under 6 ail the other half year! One 
bushel per hour for every 10-horse power: 84 lbs. are equal to one bushel: 
number of tons 2,628. (This is tiie rate of consumption of the very best 
coals, that of inferior coals is greater.) 2,628 tons, or 1,941 chaldrons in 
Loudon, at 30?. ... ... • •• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Freight from London to Bombay, at 40s. per ton . 

Insurance from London to Bombay, at 3 per cent. 

About one-quarter being put on board the steamers at Bombay, the remain¬ 
ing three-quarters, or 1,971 tons, at Mocha, Cosseir,or Suez; freight to 
those stations, assumed on the average at 50?. per ton, to Mocha being 
probably less and to Cosseir and Suez more ••• 

Insurance on ditto, from Bombay to Suez, assumed at 3 per cent, on £11,500 
Add expense of landing, warehousing, and reshipping coals at Red Sea 
stations, 1,927 dollars (see Captain Pepper’s letter, dated Aden, Novem¬ 
ber 1829), for six times only, the smallest supposable number, would be 
dollars 11,562), at 4?. • •• SM ••• ••• • •• 


£- 

2,369 

2,012 

1,335 

3,603 

766 

719 


2,911 ~ 
5,256 
215 


4,927 

345 

2,312 


£26,800 


This computation gives £ 6 .1?. 6 rf. per ton in the whole quantity, or £7* 1?. on the 
three-fourths of the Red Sea stations. 

Coals purchased at Alexandria and sent over the Isthmus of Suez would be £ 6 . 10?. 
per ton (see Mr. Barker's letter, dated 23d January 1829), and the expense of putting 
them on board the steamers would have to be added. 

The annual expense of the Hugh Lindsay’s coaAi is computed in the Bombay statement 
of 17th April 1830 at rupees 71 >400; but the actual expense of coals appears by a sub¬ 
sequent 
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sequent statement to have been in 1830, 49,501 rupees for three months, and in 1831, 
rupees 33,361 for three months, with the following note: “ The amount of coals is less 
this year on account of their being partly freighted in Government vessels; but as all 
the bills for the conveyance of coals to and from different places in the Red Sea have not 
come to hand, it is probable the amount will be fully equal to that of the former year.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that employing Government vessels to carry coals 
costs the Government nothing, and for the most part the coals must be sent by private and on the hive 
sailing vessels, which must go for that express purpose and can bring nothing back. of India. 
The statement besides includes no allowance for risk, and it does not appear what allow¬ 
ance is made for freight. 

First outlay of steam vessels, at £35,600 per vessel ••• ••• ••• £142,400 
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Annual expense of four steam vessels, at £26,800 per vessel . £107,230 

Expense of one steam vessel for fifteen years, including the original outlay £402,000 

Expense of four steam vessels for fifteen years, including the first outlay after 
this period, the original outlay of £142,400 would recur . £1,608,000 


3. Wc give this statement as an approximation only. * We desire that you will return 

us a statement on the same principle, taking ftare to bring into view any item here set 
down, and auy others that we may have omitted. ( m 

4. The annual expense of two Red-Sea steam vessels would, according to this state¬ 
ment, be £53,600, supposing that the vessels and engines turned out well. But there 
is little ground tor this supposition. 

5. Wc transmit a number in the packet, a letter to the Supreme Government, on 
the subject of the Telica steam vessel, in which we have shown how very far from 
encouraging are the experiments hitherto made in India in the building or purchasing 
of steam vessels. 

6 . The loss from defective vessels or engines is still as likely as ever to occur, and every 
loss of this description must be added to the annual charge. The expenses of the survey¬ 
ing vessels must also be brought into the calculation. 

7- Steam vessels on the Mediterranean side of the Isthmus of Suez would cost less 
than 011 that ojf the Red Sea in fuel, and in some other particulars. Still, taking all 
circumstances into consideration, we are satisfied that one hundred thousand pounds 
(£100,000) would be a very low estimate of the annual charge of four steam vessels, 
two for each side of the Isthmus, even if all circumstances of the original outfit of the 
vessels should turn out much better in future than in the great majority of past instances; 
supposing all future experiments should turn out as ill as the past, it is impossible to 
compute the magnitude which the expense might attain. 

8 . We are not insensible to the advantages of a rapid communication with India, and 
of the importance of encouraging the application of steam to that purpose. 

9. We are also disposed to believe that a steam communication by the Red Sea, and 
still more, if it should be found practicable, by the Persian Gulf and the River Euphrates, 
would open the way to other improvements, and would ultimately redound to the benefit 
of tills country as*well as of India; and if our finances were in a flourishing state we 
might possibly feel it a duty to incur even the enormous outlay which wc have specified. 
But in the present condition of our resources we cannot think the probable difference 
of time in the mere transmission of' letters a sufficient justification of such an expense. 
We cannot anticipate that the return in postage and passengers would pay more than 
a very small portion of the charge. 

10. These considerations induce us to pause before we determine the great question 

of 
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At'i*ENi)i\, en S a Sinjf in any project of this character at present; not seeing our way clear to 
No. Q5. suc * 1 a as would justify the expense, we shall not authorize any further steps in 
ev niiinieti. the matter. . . 

Letter from 11. At the same time we deem the subject tod important to be lost sight of or hastily 
Court of dismissed. We shall, therefore, not tail to carry on inquiries into the practicability of 

Directors to effecting the end in view at a reasonable expense. We desire that you also will prose- 

Bombay cute similar inquiries, and communicate to us the result, but that you will not adopt any 
Government; measure involving expense without our previous sanction. 

Nth March 1832. 

ANSWER to Letters dated 12th November 1830 and 25th July 1831. 

12. The preceding paragraphs were prepared some time since, but we have deferred 

their transmission in the expectation that more recent experiments might throw some 
additional light on the subject. But the only communication in the above letters which 
it seems necessary to advert to is the letter front the Superintendent of the Indian Navy, 
dated 23d August 1830, in which he states that to keep up the communication front 
Bombay to Suez by steam four steamers will be required, three of them only manned, 
as “ oue is supposed to be constantly under repair.” Our calculations above were made 
for two steamers only on the Bombay side of the Isthmus. The Superintendent fur¬ 
nishes a statement, making the expense of one of these vessels rupees 23,125. 2. per 
quarter. This would make thd expense of the three working steam vessels for that side 
of the Isthmus nearly three lacs of rupecs'per annum, leaving the charges for the fourth, 
or the one contiriiqilly under repair, to be added, which it may. be presumed would 
make the charges for the four, according to the Superintendent’s view, about four lacs 
of rupees per annum. But this statement, like that of 17th April 1830, omits many 
essential particulars, and requires to be reconstructed on the principles of our preceding 
calculation, which a diligent anil careful enquiry has satisfied us is rather below than 
above the probability of the natural charge : and indeed, without going again over our 
former ground, it will be sufficient to observe that the actual expense of the Hugh 
Lindsay’s coals for three months was, on both her late voyages, more than double the 
amount allotted in the Superintendent’s estimate for the entire cost of the voyage, 
Including establishment and wear and tear of the vessel. With respect to the superin¬ 
tendent’s plan for supplying the Red Sea stations with coal, as in the passage cited 
below,* the best insight we can obtain into the subject has given us every reasorKo. 
think that it would be neither so easy of accomplishment nor so economical as the 
Superintendent believes. A 

13. You will receive this despatch as including in it the reasons of our having com¬ 
plied only in part with your indent for coals and tallow, dated 15th March 1830, and for 
our not complying with your more recent indent, dated 7th June 1831. 

We arc, &c. 


(10.) Extract 
Letter from 
Bombay 
Government; 
18th May 1832. 


(40.)*—EXTRACT LETTER from the Bombay Government to the Court Directors 
(Marine Department), dated May 18th 1832. 

Para. 1. With reference to the letter from your Honourable Court’s Secret Committee, 
dated the 18th of June 1831, we have the honour of transmitting to your Honourable 

* Court 


* 10. "I would also beg leave to suggest that the supply of coals should be the Lkmgennach coal, and that it should 
be annunlly deposited at Mocha or Perim, whichever may be the bead Btation, direct from Europe. The vessels leaving 
Europe from February to May, would enable ships comieg to this Presidency to take the coals at a very reasonable 
freight, as in being able to leave the Red Sea from June to September they would have a quick passage to this port, 
and the coals might be conveyed by country craft from either of these ports to Sues or Cosselr.” 
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Court tlje accompanying copy of a Minute by our Right Honourable President, submitting 
the result of his inquiries on the subject of an overland communication between England 
and India, either by the Red Sea or tjhfcpugh Turkish Arabia, together with copies of two 
papers received by his Lordship from' l Cbmmaiider Wilson of the Honourable Company’s 
steamer Hugh Lindsay. 

2..We heprtily concur in his Lordship’s views as to the great public'good that must 
result from the establishment of a regular and speedy communication With England via 
the Red Sea, which is attainable by steam navigation alone; and id the event of your 
Honourable Court’s seconding our exertions, and causing steam vessels to be constructed 
for the navigation to the Red Sea, we conceive Commander Wilsori’s proceeding to 
England to enable the engineers to profit by his personal knowledge and experience as 
to the descriptions of vessels best suited for the purpose, to be highly expedient. 

3. We have consulted his Majesty’s Consul-general in Egypt as to the facility ofland¬ 
ing coal at Damietta, and of transporting it across Lake Menzaleh and the Desert.to 
Suez, and the probable cost by the ton, specifying each and every head of expense ; and we 
have also requested his opinion on the practicability of the plans suggested by Captain 
Chosney for facilitating the undertaking, and on the effect which he thinks the proposal 
to adopt them would have on the Pacha of Egypt. We have also requested Mr. Barker 
to transmit to your Honourable Court, with as little delay as possible, a duplicate of the 
report which he may make to us in answer to this reference. 


(41.)—EXTRACT MINUTE of Earl Claub, Governor of Bombay, duted^Parell, 

May 4th 1833. 

I crocked to make some observations to the Board, on the only part of the subject 
treated of in these papers with which 1 can pretend to have any acquaintance, and that is 
the facility ofcommunicating with Europe by the Red Sea, and l beg to say that my know¬ 
ledge is very confined, being the result of what] learned in the course' of my tedious 
journey overland last year. „ 

The Court desire us to make minute inauiries on the subject of an overland communi¬ 
cation, either by the-Red Sea or through Turkish Arabia, and to transmit with the least 
practicable delay the result to the Court, and to the Governor-general. 

1 believe sft much information as could be obtained on the subject of the passage by the 
Red Sea, in the absence of almost any practical experience, has been already sent home, 
and the great importance,of establishing a .quick and certain intercourse between England 
and ludia, by the means'of steam vessels from Bombay to Suez, .and vice versa, has been 
over and over again'urged on the immediate attention of the Court. I will not therefore 
take up any portion of the time of the Board by enlarging on these topics, but will content 
myself by stating that 1 presume the importance of this object is now admitted on all sides, 
both here and at borne, and by expressing my hope that the Court will be induced shortly 
to direct the measures which should be taken to bring, 1 may almost say, Europe and India 
together. .... 

1 thihk the three voyages which the Hugh Lindsay has made to Suez and back (the two 
latter at the most unfavourable season of the year for a voyage down the Red. Sea to 
Bombay) have pfoved to demonstration that the experiment has. succeeded beyond the 
most sunguine expectations of those who were well awafe of the difficulties attending its 
navigation, for it must always be remembered that though the Hugh Lindsay is an 
admirable steamer, perhaps the best ! ever saw, she. was.not constructed for so long a 
voyage, arid that when laden withcoakfor a voyage of eleven or twelve days (as she was 
only constructed for a voyage pf 6veer Six day*) she is so deep in the water her course is 
very muck impeded; aud instead, of fping eight or pipe knots an hour (the natural speed 
of the vessel when at her proper height above the water), she does not go more than five 

ii. 6 R ^ or 
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or six knots in the hour, and notwithstanding this impediment to her steaming, I can safely 
say, from my own experience, that she made her way well and bravely against the most 
tremendous sea I ever encountered in a steam v&jfopl, and 1 have been in the habit.of 
making voyages in steam vessels between EnglajscMmd France, and still oftener between 
England and Ireland and back, ever sinee their establishment in our parts. If, therefore, 
the jlugh Lindsay with this disadvantage has done'so well, what may we not expect from 
steam vessels built expressly for the voyage, with the knowledge we now have of the sort 
of steam vessel which we require? 

The great mistake which all persons who write on the subject seem to me to make is, 
that they attempt to make out too good a case, and Captain jphesney stands in this predica¬ 
ment. 1 doubt exceedingly whether any, .even a powerful steam vessel could ascend the 
Red Sea at tbo rate of six or seven knots an hour, during the prevalence of tbe strong 
northerly winds from May to October, and from what 1 have heard, 1 believe those winds 
are anything hut moderate, and that though a violent gale of wind may be of rare occur¬ 
rence, the swell is so great in that narrow sea, the course of a steamer is milch more 
impeded, than if she were beating against a more violent wind in the open ocean; and it 
is quite idle to talk of “ unshipping tbe paddles and sailing the whole length of the Red 
Sea during the prevalence of wbat Captain Chcaney calls the trade winds Up and down the 
sea, goingatth? rate °f eight or ten knots ah hour without steam, in a nice breeze and 
smooth Wattfr.’ The truth is, this easy navigation exists only in Captain Chesney’s 
imagination; and I believe 1 am quite correct in saying, that ho vessel properly constructed 
as a steamer could be so constructed as also to sail well in the Red Sea. 


» , * ' « . 

In a former Minute'I have stated fully the difficulties attending the navigation down 
tbe_Ued i$ea in the winter months from what I know, therefore on this part -of. tbe 
subject, and from what I have heard from others, I incliuc to think that Captain CUesney 
makes it to be a much easier matter than it is in reality. ; , 


In calculating the time required for the transmission of letters to Alexandria, I think 
it better rather to talk of days than hours, for I consider it to be next to impossible to say 
in bow many hours the despatches can be sent there, whether landed at Cosseir or at 
Suez. It does very welt to calculate by hours in sending d letter from London to Edin¬ 
burgh, but it is very different when the question of sending one from Bombay to Alex¬ 
andria; upwards of 3,500 miles, is soberly and seriously under tbe consideration of 
Government. 


I believe the route by Suez will prove the easiest, the quickest; and thg,cheapest for 
sending despatches. Captain Cbesney says dollars only were asked for eleven camels 
to take him from Cosseir to Kenn€, and it might therefore be supposed that the sutn he 
gave is the average price paid for camels eroding the desert of the Thebaid. l am of 
opinion that Captain Cbesney is mistaken, and that the price is much higher* I paid 
from Glieneh to Cossier, 25 piastres, one dollar and three-quarters for every oamel I hired ; 
possibly I paid too much, but from the great traffic across tbe Desert, and from tbe 
numbers of camels which I saw laden with: grain from the banks of the^Nile, and 
destined for Cosseir, whence it is shipped for Arabia, ! do not think camels ean he had 
generally at a less price; bat as the camels on their return from Cosseir almost always 
come back withdut any toad (there being Hittle foreign commerce to Cosseir, and the 
barren shores of the Red Sea not prodticif if any thing), a persotollke.Gaptaiu Cbesney; 


jetcamels atthe 
hyjtfed),butitfe a 


who desires to cross the Desert to the NR®, can l dare 

prieehetfcfentions (I metbundyeds returning to Gbeneh)i„„.__ _ 

mistake; I think, and calculates to mislead the authorities at home, 1 » Ifefs taken as;the 
price of;hired ctuheh m Egypt. ,v ?’ . ■* v '# ’ • \ *■ 
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Short; but I believe he : is pretty correct in stating that a Tartar‘on a dromedary can 
reach Alcxandi'ia from Cosscir in ten days, going through the Desert, though it would 
not be s&fe to take so short a time as the average for sending despatches by that route. 

For these reasons, therefore, l an? of opinion that it will be better ataU times for the 
s team-vessel to go up the Red Sea to Suez, and there to landf her despatches,. She will 
.each. Suez from Bombay with tolerable certainty in ttventy*six day# (allowing ample 
time for taking in coal at'Macuila and Juddn, in which work six days afe how consumed 
at those two ports; but by sending proper boats and baskets I should say full One-'third 
of the time might be saved); and the despatches would be carried by-aoAratb messenger 
with the greatest ease in less than two (lays to Cairo, from which City there is d* deity 
post to Alexandria; and if two days more are allowed, the packet would be received 
there in thirty days from Bombay. 

Captain Chesney suggests that coals might be landed at Damietta, and transported 
thence, as he describes,’ to Suez, and he states tlie possibility of the undertaking kf the 
means of sundry Works winch be enumerates, and which I have little doubt, if Egypt 
were a province dependent on Great Britain, might be accomplished, and , he ends b^ 
the magnificent project of connecting the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

In my opinion it will be prudent to confine ourselves to the real facilities which with 
little trouble or expense Egypt now offers under the enlightened ruty of that wonderful 
man Mahomet All Pacha for an overland communication with Europe, by sending our 
despatches via Suez and Cairo. He governs the country with so firm a hand,*| to leave 
nothing to be desired by any stranger passing through it with respect to the security 
of his person and property. 

I believe the Pacha wishes to encourage the intercourse of Europeans, with Egypt, 
and that lie baa no sort of objection to the influx of any number of travellers through 
k on- their way to India. He has made the passage, of the Desert,, by the strong 
measures he has taken with the Arab tribes^perfectly secure, anil he has done so because 
he receives a considerable revenue from the corn and merchandize which is transported 
across it; and he. knows very well that unless the route is safe from plunder be will 
suffer more than any one else. 

When I saw last year that Mahomet Ali Pacha, enlightened and wise as. he undoubt¬ 
edly is beyoni almost all other Eastern rulers, would not allow even * buoy to be fixed 
or a light-house erected.-to assist mariners in steering their vessels into the difficult and 
at present somewhat dangerous port of Alexandria, I cannot suppose the same person 
will ever consent to the removal of the Obstruction at Damietta Bar.by means of ma¬ 
chinery, or the improvement of theiPassages from tlie lake Meozaleh to the. sea, with the 
view of enabling us to send opr,coal through his country to, Suez at a cheaper rate than 
we can now send it by the circuitous voyage round the Cape. As, however, the supply 
of fuel foejibe ateam-vessels is a most important consideration, a letter may.be written 
to His Majesty’s Consul-general at Alexandria, and be may he asked the question as to 
the facility of landing coal at Damietta and of transporting it across Lake Menzaleh and 
the Defer tof$ue»,and the probable cost by the ton, specifying each and every head 
ofhxpetise; and he may be rewested to send a duplicate of his report to the Court for 
their information. - As Mr. Banfcer, the Consul-generftllnJSgypt, is intimately acquainted 
with the country, iSWidbe well tosendtohim a cepy df Captain Chesney s letter, and 
his opinion may be askfcd on the giweU$i»bi$ty of ue 

I hdvWtiPimtty stated that despAtebee may be Bombay’ in. thirtyf&iy&at 

Afoxaudtia, apCisupposHig. by sfedm^established' between. lhat port 

and/lliNmt 4 dfotahcWde futt^ nferedays must be enowed;* and if 

three weekf ai’e taken astkeavefege time forp% Pw*ge frdm Maka to London, I 
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have little doubt that iti eight weeks, almost during the greater part of the year,,our 
despatches may be conveyed, I may almost say with certainty as long as Mahomet^Ali 
Pacha, shall govern Egypt, from Bombay to London ; but'unless the Court shall, in 
conjunction with his Majesty’s Ministers, establish a steam Communication between 
Malta.and Alexandria, great and unavoidable delays will be experienced in forwarding 
them* I should think that by extending the voyage of the Malta steamer, and adding 
to the number of steam-vesseis on that station, the object might be accomplished 
without much difficulty or any great additional expense; and considering the importance 
of a quick and certain communication with India, it is one which deserves the serious 
and immediate attention of the Court and Board. 

During the south-West monsoon I do'not think it possible, from all I have heard, for 
a steam-vessel to navigate the Indian Ocean. The port of Maculla in Arabia, which 
must be the depdt for coals, is then, I understand, inaccessible ; hut even if it could be 
approached 1 believe the violence of the wind is too great to enable the steamer to cross 
the ocean to Bombay. 

In order to reach Malta before the return of the steam-packet to London the first 
week in, every month, the Bombay steamer should start about the 20th of the month, 
and I should say that from the 2uth of May to the 20th of September, at soonest, the 
communication from Bombay must be interrupted, and the steamer which leaves 
Bombay on the 20th of May must remain at Suez during the monsoon. 

The Malta steam-packet, which leaves Falmouth about the first Tuesday in every 
month, may be calculated to reach Malta in three weeks ; and allowing two more weeks 
for. the India despatches to reach Suez* I do not think the Bombay steamer could Start 
from tha^port before the middle of the following mouth ; but during the greater part of 
the.year Tier passage back may, I think, generally be made in twenty-four days, except 
perhaps during the months of December and January, when a little longer time must 
be allowed; but it is not too much to say that in all human probability we may also 
receive despatches from England in eight weeks. The Bombay steamer should leave 
Suez at latest on the 10th of May, to insure her arrival before the commencement of 
the monsoon ; during eight months, therefore, of the year there may be a regular and 
steady communication to and from England «very month, and answers may be received 
to despatches in four months, beiug less than the ordinary duration of one voyage home 
round the Cape. 

To ensure this most desirable object, we should, I think, have at least four steam- 
vessels, constructed on the newest and most approved principle, each calculated to carry 
fourteen days’ consumption of fuel without being deep in the water whence laden and 
fitted up for the accommodation of passengers, great numbers of whom would, ! feel 
convinced, if the communication was regularly established, prefer this route to the long 
voyage round the Cape. 1 have stated in a former Minute that Maculla should he the 
depdt for coal, and a supply must be always laid in there before, the monsoon } the 
quantity required may be calculated without difficulty, according to the probable con¬ 
sumption of the engines for sixteen voyages to the Bed Sea and back in each year: We 
shall require four steamers at least in the event of any accident occurring to the ma¬ 
chinery of the vessels steaming, as it would hot he safe to calculate ou a steamer being 
able immediately to return after having made her passage, nor could the officers and 
men, particularly the engineers, stand the fatigue of being constantly afloat. The 
vessels may be sent out front England, or, which probably would be the preferable 
course, the engines should be fcnt to Bombay and vessels there built to receive them. 

With .respect to the communication through Turkish Arabia, I believe little is practi¬ 
cally known iu Bombay; whatever our records furnish should be extracted from them 
and sent' home, and to the Governor-general. By detaching two sailing vessels to the 
Gulf before and during the monsoon, despatches forwarded e»d Yiea8a, Goni«antinopie, 
and Bagdad, or by Petersburgh and Thbreez and&Bushire, might be twice, received at 
Bombay,! should think, in le*a.ihapfour month*from England,ht a, time when the 

steam 
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ptcani DAvigution j^y the Red Sea will be necessarily closed. With this view I have in a 
former Minute proposed to try the experiment by directing a Paris newspaper to be 
sent by the route of Turkish Arabia, for,.I feel sure, until the trial shall be made, all 
our inquiries will lead, to no practical? result. There is, I understand, a route along 
the coast from Mandavie in Cutcli, and through the Seind territory,,to a port nearly 
opposite Muscat, which is used by the Bombay merchants ip sending their letters 
during the monsoon, aud advantage may at any time be taken of it when it is re' 
<1 uired to forward an important despatch, and from Muscat to Bushire and Bussorah 
the communication is at all times quick aud easy. The Court I conceive, from what 
Mr. Farrcn says, whenever it is desirable to send a despatch with expedition to India, 
may safely send it by Paris, Vienna, and Constantinople, cither to him' at Damascus, 
or to Major Tiaylor at Bagdad, and the perusal of these papers confirms me in the 
opinion I have already recorded, how desirable it is to remove the head-quarters of our 
Resident permanently from Bussorah to Bagdad, where he will have certainly more 
opportunities of facilitating the intercourse with England by this route than he cau 
have at Bussorah. 

It would be difficult, in the absence of any certain knowledge on the subject, to give an 
opinion which is the preferable route for an overland communication, whether by Syria dr 
Turkish Arabia, or by the Red Sea. We have some experience of the facilities afforded by 
the latter route, and we know that it may be considered at present safe; and until Ave know 
something more of the other route, I am inclined to prefer It. Undoubtedly, if letters were 
sent from Malta direct by a steamer and landed’in Syria, and that they could be safely for¬ 
warded by Tartar messengers from Damascus to Bagdad and Bussorah, as stated by Mr. 
Farren, w’e should receive them sooner than by the Red Sea; and if hereafter this,shall be 
determined on, the same steam-vessels which nmy be sent out ftir the navigation lied 

Sea will be equally adapted for the navigation of the Persian Gulf. ;Vi 

I have delayed circulating these papers until my return to the Presidency, in order that I 
might put some questions to Captain Wilson, on whose practical knowledge of the subject of 
steam navigation between India and the Red Sea the greatest reliance may be placed. Cap¬ 
tain Wilson’s Answers to my Queries, extracted from Captain Chesncy’s lleport, fully bear 
me out in the opinions I have in this Minute given of several of his statements, and I beg to 
call the particular attention of the Board to an able paper on the steam navigation in the 
lied Sea, drawn out by my desire by Captain Wilson. If the Court shall decide to build 
' four steamers with engines on the newest anil most approved principle (I understand Braith- 
waite’s steam-engines are best adapted for the purpose), I would respectfully beg to suggest 
to the Court ttib expediency of sending Captain Wilson to London, in order that full advan¬ 
tage may be derived from his practical knowledge and experience. Much of the success 
which I anticipate will depend on the construction of the vessels and the machinery supplied 
for propelling them, and I feel quite convinced that Captain Wilson’s presence in London, 
giving the sort of information required, which no other person can give, will hereafter save 
the Honourable Company lacs of rupees, in the event of their deciding on an establishment 
of steam-vessels on an extended scale in this country. 

I beg that copies of this Minute; and of a Minute which I recorded last July on the same 
subject, may he sent with as little delay as possible to the Honourable Court, and to the 
Governor-general. 
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(42.)—Captain Wilsox’s Answers to Earl Clare’s Queries. 


mutwned. 

(42.) CaptAVilson’s 
Answers to Earl 
Clare's Queries. 


Extract from Captain Chesney’s 
Letter. 

During five months, be¬ 
ginning From the middle of 
May, the wind blows stea¬ 
dily and moderately down 
the lied Sea. 


It is evident that the fore¬ 
going difficulties do not ap¬ 
ply to steamers, which can 
make a straight course at all 
times, and which could as¬ 
cend the Red Sea against 
the moderate winds prevail¬ 
ing thereat the rate of six 
or seven knots per hour. 

For I apprehend that a 
violent gale of win^ is a rare 
occurrence in that sea. 

And ^ne sequel would 
prove that a steam vessel 
(of moderate power) can as¬ 
cend with much rapidity 
even at the most unfavour¬ 
able moments. 

Cosseir oilers one route, 
its port is an open one, but 
perfectly safe. 


The next route that pre¬ 
sents itself in that by Suez. 


Simply because there is 
what may be called a trade 
wind during a considerable 
portion of the year, down at 
one period and up at ano¬ 
ther, making it well worth 
while to unship the. paddles 


QUERIES. 


ANSWERS. 


- - Does not the 
north wind blow 
strong down the 
Red Sea during 
those months? 

- - Can a steam- 
vessel go at this 
rate up the Red 
Sea against the 
north wind ? 


Is this the case ? 


Can she ? - 


- - From May till August frequent,strong 

north-westers blow down the Red Sea; 
in the intervals between them a moderate 
northerly wind is generally experienced ; 
from the end of August the winds are 
more variable. - 

- - I have stated above tbafc the most pre¬ 
valent winds are by no means moderate, 
and northerly winds would frequently be 
experienced even in the months between 
October and May, in which a fast steamer 
would not make good more than two and 
a-half knots; between May and September 
the northerly winds at' times blow so hard 
that little better than one and a-half knots 
would be made against them, 

- - Although it is true that what seamen 
call a violent gale is not often experienced 
in the Red Sea unless in a squall, still a 
gale is by no means a rare occurrence. 

See answer above. 


- - Is the port 
safe at all times, 
and could a 
steamer remain 
at anchor in it, if 
necessary, during 
the prevalence of 
"the south-west 
monsoon, when 
she could not 
return to Bom¬ 
bay? 

- - Which is the' 
best anchorage, 
with reference 
to the foregoing 
question? 

Is a steamer 
with paddles un¬ 
shiptoed t capable 
of naWfUingthe 
Red Ah, qritftthe 
sp and Tand , up 


- - The port of Cosseir cannot be consi¬ 
dered a safe one, there is almost always 
a swell setting into it, from its being per¬ 
fectly open to the sea, and during easterly, 
nortn-east, or south-east* winds there 
would be much danger in remaining there; 
the fact is, the whole of that part of the 
coast of Egypt possesses no tolerable har¬ 
bour, at once sheltered and easy of access, 
or Cossdr would never have become a sea¬ 
port. 

- - The port of Suez is unquestionably 
the best, as it is saft.at all seasons of the 
year. • 

- - A steamer with her paddles unshipped 
might make seven or eight knots an hour 
if rigged with square sails while in the 
southerly wind; out the* soutb^y wind 
alluded to, which prevails/in^toe lower 
port ipf the Red Sea (during/fhe north¬ 
east monsoon in the Indian>Sea), blows 

_ 1 - 
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E*tntet frcm Captain Cbesney’s QUERIES. 

Letter. 


ANSWERS. 


to bail the whole length of 
the Red, Sea, going at the 
rate of eight or ten' knots 
without steam.' 


wind down the 
sea, and at what 
rate ? 


Going at the rate of eight 
or ten knots without steam 
in a nice breeze and smooth, 
water, not offering any se-. 
rious impediment or delay 
when contrary. *>. 


- - Is there often 
smooth water in 
the lied Sea ? 


What is your 
opinion on the 


only about one-fourth of the way up, 
after which variable winds, or north-west- 
ers, would be experienced; of course the 
northerly wind would propel the vessel 
down the sea in the same way; but its 
extent of continuance is variable, nor does 
it ever blow like a trade wind, but in 
strong occasional bursts, with light or 
variable winds between. 

- - The swell rises and falls very quickly 
in the Red Sea, and smooth water is sel P 
dom experienced for many successive days; 
but I never saw a nice breeze in any sea 
sufficient to carry even a fast sailing ship 
ten knots which did not bring with it 
considerable swell, still less so in the Red 
Sea, whe®; every increase of wind speedily 
raises a chopping sea (often increased by 
varying currents) which very much im¬ 
pedes a steamer. • • 

- - From the distance a vessel to go 
to reach the Red Sea, howevemhe coal 

possibility of con- depots may be arranged, all her stowage 
structinga steam- would be required for the coal and other 
Vr which shall be things which are indispensable, and there 
also adapted for would be no room to stow away all the 
a sailing vessel masts, yards, sails, standing and-running 
in the Red Sea? rigging which she must have to sail with 
any advantage (not to mention the variety 
of spare stores thus rendered necessary) and which must all be down and 
stowed away when going against the wind; the lower masts, too, if sufficiently 
large to bear all the sail that would be requisite, would, by their weight anil 
size, materially impede the vessel's progress in going against the heavy winds 
whicli would be so frequently encountered in the Red Sea; it frequently hap¬ 
pens there that vessels are taken aliack when running with a fair wintt; 
a steamer bo situated would be placed in rather an awkward predicament if 
near any of the numerous shoals where there is no anchorage with her paddles 
unshipped; some hours would elapse before they could be reshipped, and 
the vessel got under steam, as well as all the sails and masts,ana yards got 
.down .with which she .was encumbered; and if she did not drift on the 
nearest shoal, she certainly would loose much that had been gained by sailing, 
besides the risk incurred. -1 am therefore of opinion that a vessel for the Red 
Sea should depend on steam, and be only furnished with sail sufficient to lay 
to in ^ieavy weather in the event of accident to the machinery, or to act as an 
auxiliary to the engines in a fair wind. 


REPORT by Captain WiLsc;^|.tedf4th May 1838. . 

Thk practicability of steam navigatiaidby way of t $ '] v ^a having been proved by 
performance of the-voyage thrice by thtfflbgh iLind' peculiar dis&chfcntages, 

* J folio; 
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following opinions on the plan and class of vessels best calculated for the purpose are offered 
as the result of experience in the trips made by that vessel. 

- ' .' 

It has been found that the greatest impediment to the speedy performance of the voyage 
is the delay occasioned by taking in coal at the several depots in the Red Sea; it follows 
therefore, that the plan which can be carried into effect with the least delay of tha| descrip¬ 
tion must be most eligible. If then the voyage from Bombay to Cosscir or Suez could lie 1 
performed in two stages, our object would bo obtained. The distance from Bombay to 
Mocha is 1,780 miles, which during the north-east monsoon might always be accomplished 
in eleven days; the Hugh Lindsay made the passage from Bombay to Aden, 1,640 miles, in 
ten days and nineteen hours, without the assistance of the north-east monsoon, as she started 
on her first trip late in March, and the north-east winds failing sooner than usual, she had 
light westerly breezes against her the whole way, besides the disadvantage of starting with 
eleven days’ coal on board, when built to carry five and a-half only, which so affected her 
speed that at starting she went but five and a-half knots, and for the first four days did not 
exceed six and a-half: if then she, under such circumstances, could perform a distance of 
1,640. miles in ten days and nineteen hours, there can be little doubt that a vessel built to 
to cavry fourteen days’ coal would perform 1,780 miles (the distant from Bombay to 
Mocha) in eleven days, if she went at the rate of six knots the first thread ays, six and a-half 
the next two, seven the next two, seven and a-half the next two, and eight the last two days 
(in all eleven) she would complete a distance of 1,824 miles, which exceeds that she would 
have to go; and this, progressive increasb of speed would, I doubt not, he experienced. 
Should objections be raised by engineers to a vessel steaming eleven successive days, I can 
only state the fact'that the Hugh Lindsay, deeply laden as she was always when starting for 
the RflU&ea, and when consequently her engines must have borne an unusual strain, did 
steam ten' days and upwards, under full pressure, on her first trip, and on the two last 
nearly nine; and at the end of each the boilers were so clean and the flues in that state, if 
^requisite, she could have steamed two or three days longer without the least detriment. I 
conclude then, that the passage from Bombay to Mocha might he made in one stage of 
eleven days; and if so, that from Mocha to Cosseir or Suez could be made in the same 
period at any time during the north-east monsoon, and frequently in less, as the distance from 
Mocha to Suez is only 1,200 miles : thus the voyage from Bombay to Suez might certainly 
be made in twenty-five days, including three days stay at Mocha to take in coal, slight 
repairs, Stc., though less time would usually suffice. 

The class of vessels I should consider Attest for the purpose would be those of about 260 
or 270 tons, with engines that would .not consume more than nine tons of coal in the 
twenty-four hours, their draught not to exceed ten feet six inches when laden. They 
would require to be built fuller than such vessels usually are, to give them the necessary 
capacity; but that they would possess sufficient speed to perform the passage as above stated 
I have not a doubt; and four such vessels would be sufficient to keep up a monthly com¬ 
munication from Bombay to Suez during the north-east monsoon. 1 must here observe 
that too much is expected of steamers which are required to make long sea voyages: such 
vessels cannot be constructed on the fine models which coasting steamers have, whose 
longest trips arc from three to four days, and consequently have less speed ; but if vessels 
can be' constructed as proposed, possessing the speed above stated, and by means of which 
a communication with Europe in eight weeks kept up during nine months in the year, it 
is surely an object worth attaining. I have been led to fix on this class from the following 
considerations: the conveyance of despatches and letters must be 1 the primary object; that 
of passengers a secondary on^becauwe, to carry any number of passengers that would make 
a return worthy of consideralbn, me accommodation indispensable in a warm climate 
’ could only be afforded by vessfH oijta very large class; such, besides the great outlay in 
building and equipment, wQuldpi-isume an enormous quantity of furnishing 

which for use in ‘the Red>43ea>fth, form one of-the heaviest items of expeh|& attending 
steam navigation in that and T# world, whichever way it may be done; again, the 
great expeuse and diffieulijess thjjjp^aining the requisite establishment of engineers to 

It. 1 Jl boon 
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keep vessels of a large class efficient, from the proneness of those people to inebriation, 
and the consequent loss of their services by frequent sickness or death; this has been felt 
with the Hugh Lindsay: lastly, large steamers could not go into the sheltered anchorage 
at Moc^a. 

The return passage from Suez to Bombay would require a different arrangement, as 
when tKe north-east monsoon blows strong, the distance from Mocha to Bombay would be 
too great to be accomplished by a vessel carrying even fourteen days’ coal; from Suez to 
Moclia would always be effected by a vessel of the proposed description, in all the varieties 
of weather she might encounter, allowing a variation of two to four days in the passage, 
when she might be obliged tO take shelter from the southerly winds mowing unusually 
strong; butltriWould be necessary to break the distance between Bombay and Mocha, ana 
I know no place better suited to the purpose than Maculla; as the north-east monsoon 
blows strong between Mocha and Maculla, the vessel might leave the former with five or 
six days' coal .pn board, in good steaming time; on arriving at Maculla she would take in 
her full quantity, and make the passage to Bombay with certainty. 

I should think the most economical way of sending the necessary supply of coal to the 
Red Sea would be for Government to pyrcho.se it at the mines, and send it out direct to 
Mocha by private Ihips, so regulating their departure from Europe, lhat thev should arrive 
at Mocha at the commencement of the south-west monsoon, when laving discharged their 
cargo, they might in twelve or fourteen days cross over tt> Bombajl where they would get 
a return freight to Europe, and thus not going home empty, would pe enabled to bring the 
coal out at moderate, freight; there is now a respectable agent at Moqha t who would be per¬ 
fectly competent to make any arrangements, and the proportion necessary to, be sent to 
Cosseiror Suez he could transport to those places at tne most favourable seqjfissofthe 
year in Arab boats. 

It may be thought that the constant strong winds which blow from tlie southward during, 
the north-east monsoon, and^which sometimes render communication difficult with vessels 
in the roads, would make it an unfit place for a coal depot during that season; this would 
no doubt be the case with steamers whose draught obliged them to anchor in the outer 
anchorage where ships usually do, but a vessel drawing ten feet six inches may anchor 
within the line of the north and south forts perfectly sheltered aud in smooth water; and 
not more than 400 yards from the shore, so tnat boats might be hauled off and on with the 
coal, and a large coo} shed about 10p yards inshore of the south fort would be all that is 
required. Should, however (which I do not anticipate), unforeseen difficulties occur in car¬ 
rying the above plan into execution, there would be no loss of outlay in the vessels, as they 
would still be the fittest for the purpose; were it determined to continue several depots as 
at present, having shorter stages to run, the room no longer required for coal would admit 
of more passengers being accommodated. In the selection of ports for depots, it is not 
merely requisite that they should have a safe anchorage, and by situation a nearly equal 
division of distance, but they should afford the means ot speedily shipping the coal by men 
and boats, water and other supplies should be readily procurable, and they should be the 
places in which, having the most commercial intercourse with India, we are well known, 
and should consequently meet with neither molestation or hinderance of any kind; on all 
these considerations, the ports I would select for depots (should it be found impracticable 
to carry on the communication in two stages) wowd be Maculla, Judda, and Suez, or 
Cosseir. I 

In the foregoing*I have merely sketched the geneml plurJMe arrangement of details a§ 
to what establishment might be requisite at the severnl am^vtjfan^ the quantity of coal at 
each, when, the class of vessels were determined on, youjjg be easily effected; and I would ; 
only observe that the best plan would perhaps be hulks at the several ports, by 

which the jttjjpense and loss bf time in landing and would be ..avoided. 

Maculla is«tne only place where a hulk could not 1 , /» i lie soplcn-west tnonSoon, but 
there is near it, about twelve miles to ttofe Westward! / pejjProom, a perfectly shel¬ 
tered anchorage in all seasons, to which the vessels/ mpved before the setting-in 

of the south-west monsoon. , s 
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(44.)—LETTER from G. G. de H. Larpent, Esq., Chairman of the London East-India 

Trade Committee, to John Barrow, Esq., Secretary to the Admiralty; dated London, 

October 23d 1832. k .. 

Sir: 

At the request of the merchants of London connected with the East* India trade, and by 
direction of the Committee of the same, I take the liberty of calling the attention of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to the expediency of directing the Admiral on the 
Mediterranean station to place the communication between Malta and Alexandria on a 
permanent footing, by which means the mails from Bombay brought by the steamers from 
thence may he regularly forwarded to Malta with as little delay as possible. * 

I am also requested to 6tate, that an official notice has been given by the Government of 
Bombay, that a steamer will be dispatched on the first January 1833, from that Presidency 
to Oosseir, which place it may be expected to reach early in February next. The merchants 
of London trust, tnat their Lordships will be pleased to give some directions for some con¬ 
veyance to lie dispatched from Malta to Alexandria to receive the mails and passengers, 
about the time they may arrive at the latter place after crossing the Isthmus of Suez, in 
anticipation of any permanent arrangement, should the details of such a measure, so impor¬ 
tant to the India trade,rrequire further consideration. 

In proof of the necessity of some arrangement of the nature proposed, it may be proper 
to acquaint their Lordships that the last mails by this route were detained thirty days at 
Alexandria before an epportunity offered to convey them to Malta. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) G. G. de H. Larpent. 
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AN ACCOUNT of the Exports by the East-India Company for each Year, from 1814 ; 
distinguishing Military Stores from Mercnandize. 


Civil 

and Marine 
Stores to India 
and St. Helena, 
Stores to the 
Cape of Good 
Hope, and 
Factory Stores 
to China. 



Military 

Stores 

in each Year 
to India 
and 

St. Helena. 

TOTAL 

EXPOHTS. 

Amount 

Amount. 

£. 

£. 

364,390 

2,074,823 

3 1 9>842 

1,828,906 

424,376 

1,909,193 

*234,086 

,i, 3 i 7 , 47 o 

• 'j 

359,420 

'1,380,924 

308,499 

1,738,581 

389,176- 

1,881,916 

S 44.570 

1 , 632,759 

283,659 

1,465,037 

364,822 

1,504,572 

308,712 

», 233,774 

• 

624,432 

1,761,807 

944,132 

1 , 934,295 

667,452 

1,561,714 

344,864 ! 

1 

1 , 105,935 

201,231 ! 

93 L 443 

1 9»,032 

9 763,566 

[ 6 , 174.695 | 

26,026,715 

L , - 

• 


East-India House, 
8 th May 183 *. 


G. LLOYD, 

Acct. Genera!. 
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•* 4 > 

APPENDIX, 


A RETURN of the Number of Vessels and Amount of Tonnage annually Entered 

f British or Foreign) East of 


YEARS. 

LONDON. 

• 

BRISTOL. 

LIVERPOOL. 

HULL. * 

PORTSMOUTH, 



Ships. 

Tons. 

SWpB. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 


l8l7 

»15 

72,611 

— 

— 

*7 

7,300 

— 

— 

— 

— 


l8l8 .. 

*47 

85,795 

1 

484 

33 

14,627* 

2 

1,072 

1 

750 


1819 .. 

136 

1 

84,640 

— 

— 

39 

16,160 

1 

415 

1 

681 


1820 .. 

121 | 

. 76,161 

t 

427 

as 

9,«83 

2 

766 

1 

510 


1821 .. 

105 

70,222 . 

— 

— 

10 

4,630 

1 

352 

1 

1,200 


1822 .. 

90 

, 60,752 

— 

• 

11 

4,836 

— 

— 


2,200 


1823 .. 

110 

r-843 

— 

— 

12 

5.631 


— 

— 

' — 


< % 

1824 .. .i 

*33 

\ ,329 

— 

1 ' _ 

14 

•6,111 


— 

1 

677 


1825 .. 

116 

) • ’'M 1 

— 

— 

15 

6,139 

— 

— 

—. 

" i 



h 








j 

1826 .. 

* 75 , 

< ' . 773 

— 


17 

6,692 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1827 .. 

180 

\ 3,982 

— 


22 

7,734 

1 

310 

— 

1 

! 

1828 .. 

S07 

U 1,258 

— 

— 

28 

9,764 

— 

— 

— 

— 


J829 .. 

211 

| -30 

3 

1,053 

41 

14,036 

1 

4O0 

— 

— 


1830 .. 

217 

». ^219 

3 

1,110 

35 

u ,875 

1 

147 

— 

— 


1831 .. 

218 

i(. 566 

4 

- *,427 

47 

16,524 

— 

— 

— 






Ld _ 





. 




Office of Reg. t i. r\ Ship ring. 
Custom-hog^., ,ndon, 

fVgJf S32, i 
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Inwards at Ports of the United Kingdom (specifying each Port), from places (whether 
the Cape of Good Hope. * 



Vessels and 
Tonnage entered 
Inwards from 
Places East of tin 
Cape of 
Good Hope; 
1817 - 1831 . 
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APPENDIX, No. SO. 


A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards and 
Cleared Outwards, from 1793 to 1831, from and to Countries beyond the Territories of 
the Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Number of Vessels and amount of Tonnage 
at the Ports of each Presidency, the Countries from whence the Vessels came and for 
which they cleared; and stating the Flag under which they sailed, so far as the same 
can be complied withj as follows: 


(No. 1 .) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which have Entered 
Inwards between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Port of Calcutta , from Countries 
beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing the Countries from 
whence the Vessels came, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 


, (No. 2.) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Toni-. 
Outwards between the Years 1793 and 1831, from t^e Port oft 
beyond the Territories of the Three Presidescics; distinguishing 
the Vessels cleared out, and stating the Flag under which the 


(No. 3.) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of . 
Inwards, between the Years 1793 and 1831, at Port 
Ports subordinate thereto, from Countries beyond trfeaTer ,| 
deneies ; distinguishing the Countries from whence thew 
Flag under which sailed. < 


gb which have Cleared 
Calcutta, to Countries 
the Countries for which 
sailed. 


igk which have Entered 
iFort St. George .jUid the 
/tics of the Three Presi- 
1 s command string the 

i: 


(No. 4.) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amoupt, of Tc| 

Outwards, between the Years 1793 and 1831, fromTfre Jib 
the Ports subordinate thereto, to Countries beyond th«.i, i wltories £f the Three P . 
deneies; distinguishing the Countries for which the Ves«* jlearci^ht, ar/d statir . 
Flag under which they sailed. 


jNAGE Jliich hdte Clca ? “ . 
t of Fort St. George ••• ( 


(No. 5^ 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the' 
Inwards, between the Years 1793 and 1831, a) 
Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Pr 
from whence the Vessels came, and stating the{ 

(No. 6 .) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Aw 
Outwards, between the Years 1793 and 183$, l! 
Countries beyond tBe Territories of the Three .| 
tries for which the Vessels cleared out, and statj 

East-India House, 

15th August ,1832. 


?unt of 4 , 
, Ports ■ 


inagb which have 
‘ Bo jjay and Su" 
listir /uishing th 
^they sail 

I > !> 


[dir- 




fave Cleared 
nd Surat , to 
ig the Coun- 
they sailed. 
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APPENPIX, 


(1.) —A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which have Entered Inwards, 

Thr#e Presidencies; distinguishing the Countries from whence 


1. 


FROM 


FLAGS. 


YEARS. 


British. 




>793-4 
>794-5 
>795-6 
1796-7 
*797-6 
*796-9 
1799.1O00 

1O00-1 
1801-a 
1R02-3 

1805- 4 

t 804-5 
1U05-6 • 

1806- 7 * 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 
1809 10 
1R10-11 
1811-ia 
1813-13 

1813- 14 •• 

1814- 15 (A) 

1815- 18 

1816- 17 (B) 

1817- 18 (C) 

1818- 19 (D) 

1819- 20 (| 5 ) 
1830-21 

1821- 22 (F) 

1822- 23 

1823- 34 .. 
1824,35 (G) 

1825- 36 (H) 

1826- 37 U) 
183728 

1828- 29 (K) 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 ... 


3 

.& Tun*. 


UNITED A1DODOM. 

Amerlran. | Danish. | Prussian. 

~iTF 

Toni. 


\\ 


27 1 
47| 

38 
K» 

at 

36 

37 

26 

14 

33 

34 

39 

27 

35 
1 


, It 19,806 
3. 180*662 

!804 ’ 717 
\8o5?° 6 
\6.f7 



2. 


total. 


Toni. 


French. 


Ton*. 


FRANCE. 

British. 


Ton*. 


TOTAL. 


Tons. 


There arc not any Returns of the External 


29 

18,138 


... 

■ *• 


... 

... 1 

47 

27,534 

■ •• 


... 


... 

' •• I 

38 

21,526 

• •• 

,.A 

... 

... 

.«• 


>3 

8,921 



e.e 

... 

... 


29 

13,974 

«•• 

... 

... 


... 

... 

30 

16,939 




... 

... 


27 

16,087 

• •• 

..... 

... 


... 


28 

18,896 

... 

... 

... 

... 


i 

14 

8,891 


... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

! 

32 

a 1,246 


... 

... 


... 

1 

... j 

24 

>7.587 

••• 

... 

... 


... ' 

... ! 

3» 

19,286 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... | 

•27 

18,620 

• •• 


... 

... 

... 

• •• , 

25 

17,598 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

21 

15463 

... 


... 


... 


26 

16,292 


... 

... 


... 

... 

43 

30,358 


... 

... 


.... 

... 

35 

24,494 


... 

... 

... 

... 


29 

19,806 


... 

... 



... 

30 

22,662 


... 

... 



1 

1 

1 

52 

30,7>7 

... 

... 

... 

... 


• ... | 

9> 

48,986 

3 

1,843 

... 

... 

3 

1,843 

132 

67,187 

10 

5,007 

... 

... 

10 

5.007 

114 

59,435 

20 

8,796 

... 

• ee 


8,796 

67 

34,962 

12 

4,347 

... 

• 

12 

4,347 

68 

38,530 

9 

3,746 

... 


9 

3,746 

53 

30,«39 

12 

4,826 


• •• 

13 

4,ua6 | 

59 

38,494 

15 

5.469 

... 


>5 

■5.469 i 

57 

32,844 

5 

. l ’W 

• a. 


5 

1,371 ! 

64 

46,874 

11 

4,3*6 

... 


11 

4,316 s 

«3 

49,529 

12 


... 


13 

3,824 ! 

84 

47,465 

10 

4,<>77 

... 

... 

10 

4,077 j 

102 

51,924 

.18 

5,535 

1 

273 

>9 

5,808 j 

106 

57*304 

29 

8,807 

1 

374 

30 

9,181 

4 b 

41,903 

80 

7,078 

•ee 1 

ee. 

m 

mmm 


The Returns of the External Commerce of Bengal for 

’ « 
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the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Port of Calcutta from Countries beyond the Territories of the 
iels came, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 


3. 4. 5. 
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(1.)— Number of Ships and Amount of Towhaob Entered Inwards 
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II.-FINANCE.^CQMMERCIAL. 

t of Calcutta , between 1793 and 1831— continued. 


13 . 14 . 

* 



M). '• j *,1< 


{continued ■ 


• Shipi. 
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(1.)—Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Eatered Inward s 


.continued) 


FLAKS. DritUli. i 



1 7 <)<H Boo 


1 Hi l-l'J 


1814-15 (A) 


a i 38 o l 


a 1,010 


U 818 


15 7.6t»3 3 I 5 
ao 5,794 •• 1 
35 6,84a 1 - 


1816-17 (B) 

30 

7 , 7 i > ••• 

... 

1817- 18 (C) 34 

1818- 19 (0) >5 

1819- 20 (E) 12 

1820- 21 ... 13 

1821- 23 (F) 14 
1822.33 ... 15 

1823.24 ... 6 

1824.25 (G) 6 

1825- 26 (H) 3 

1826- 27 (I) 4 

9,358 5 j >,445 
4 , 79 ° 4 1,350 
2,879 > : 4 o\ 
3,476 i 4 j t,M 
5,268 i 5 >440 

6,718 9 . 3,834 

2,141 ; 5 ! > 4>3 
2,266 j 4 ( 948 
1,170 6 11,550 

1,946; 9 3441 


> 7 ! 5 , 7 <w 7 

2,61a 

1828- 39 (K) 

1829- 30 

19 ! 7,837 j 3 

>7 5,281 ; 3 

57« 

887 


MA UR iT I US. 


MADEIRA. 


MANILLA. 


Dnniili. Portuguese. 


Tom. Toni. 4“ 

& w w 


599 
a 647 


.4 Toni. £ Tom. J- Tom. 

£ jc JS 

vi m <n 



900 
3 368 

... 2 350 

... I 110 

••• ••• ... 

435 1 130 

570 
‘870 
486 
688 
180 


American. Spanish. 


I Tom. i ' Tom. !■ 

« 3 I ti 


American. 

.£* Tons. .5* Tons. 
€ * 


I ‘I I 

There arc not any Returns of the External 


2 i 350 


2 545 .* .. I ••• Ml 

7 , *.395 .. .! . 

6 1,290.] . 1 . 

6 1,646. . < ... 1 21G 

i 9 2,958 .. ... ... ... ... 

I 2 340 1 367 ... .; . 

: 6 3.378 1 355 . . 

] t , 70. 1 150 . 

j 1 200 a 677 1 j 450 5:1,305. 

j 19 8,623 * 247 3 820 1 450 . 

2*2 I 6,393 *" *'* ••• ! ••• • a a ! a a a ••• 

27 7,469 1 2i U I 60 1 3«0 . 

! 16 5,008. 2 724 1 ; 80 ... i ... 

10 2,752 ... .. 1 250 ... j ... 

24! 5,746 1 306 . 3 434 ...1 ... 

3 ° 7 , 7 “.. - 2 479 ...; ... 

39 >0,803. 2 530 5 1,419 -! - 

19 6,140.1 ... 1 j 450 .... ... 

13 3,286. I... ... 1 : 267! . 

17. 5.082. I 1 ; Oio i , 300 '. 

19 ( 6,708. j. l 173 . 

24' 9,542 . 1 270 1 250 . 

11 3.554 . 1 184 I... ... j... ' ... 

10 3,214. 2 Olio 2 i 562 |. 

10 3,220 ... ... ' 1 . 180 ... j ... . 

24 8,312. l j 320 ... ... I. 

21 8,408 111 I ... I | ••• > i 303; . 

30 | 6,l68 III ••• ' ••• I ••• ill ••• , IM Ml 

... The Returns of the External Commerce of Bengal 
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II.—FINANCE.—COMM ERCIAL. 

rt of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831— continued. 
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{continued, 
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(1.)—Number of Ships and Amount of Tonna&b Entered Inwards 


. continued,) 20. 


l'KOM ... 


NEW 

GUINEA. 


21 . 


MOSAMIilQUE. 
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art of Calcutta between 1793 and 1931 -^-continued. 


24. 


NA. I SUMATRA. 


*h. 


British. 


French. 

American. 


Danish. 


Dutch. 

Portuguese. 


». • 

Indian. 

TOTAL. 

nns. 

JS 

GO 

! Tons. 

i 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1 

CO 

Toils. 

i 

3 

CO 

Tons. 

£ 

2 

10 

Too*. 

£ 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1 

3 

c0 

Tom. 

-ec of 

Benj 

1 

;al for thes 

1 

e Years. 

1 

1 

M 

• •• 

ft ■• 

••• 

••• 

ftftft 

• •• 

ftftft 

• •• 

• •• 

• •« 

••• 

3 

8.57 

• •• 

... 

1 

136 

... 

... 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

ftftft 

ft ft* 

4 

993 


i 

100 


• •• 

El 


1 

250 

••• 

... 

ftftft 

ftftft 

• ■ • 

■ •■ 

2 

350 


5 

2,130 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

200 

1 

250 


••• 

• •• 

• •• 

■ •• 

• •• 

7 

2,580 

■ ■ 

5 

1.513 

•H 

ft •• 

m 

••• 

1 

310 

• •• 


• «• 


■ •• 

* • .*■ 

6 

1,823 

■ » 

5 

1,270 

• oft 

• •• 

B 

• •• 



• •• 


ftftft 


ftftft 


5 

1,270 

• • 

5 

1,760 

• •• 

• •ft 

I 

226 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


ftftft 


• •• 


6 

1,986 


4 

850 

ft 

• •• 

If 

•■• 


• •• 


> ••• 

• •• 


• •• 


4 

850 

• • 

9 

a, 94 « 

ft •• 


1 

105 

• •• 

ftftft 

• •• 

* ... 

ftftft 



• a. 

10 

3,045 

• • 

lo 

3.326 

... 


1 

350 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• 

0 •- 

... 

ft ft. 

11 

3.676 

• ft 

7 

2,140 



4 

927 

1 

200 

... 

••• 

• •• 


• •• 


12 

3,267 

*• 

8 

2,635 

• ft. 

• •ft 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •ft 

• •• 

• •• 

• •ft 

• •■ 

1 

250 

9 

2,885 

• • 

6 

2,159 

... 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

... 

• *• 

• • 

••• 

ft .ft 

ft •■ 

• •• 


6 

2,159 

■ ■ 

4 

1,465 

ft •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 


ftftft 

••• 

1 

•• 

ftftft 

... 

• •• 

1 

4 

1,465 

• • 

8 

2,082 

... 

• •■ 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

ftftft 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

8 

2,082 

• • 

1 

500 

• •• 

• •• 

■• • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

• •ft 

• •• 


■ 

1 

500 

' 5 ° 

9 

2 , 33 ° 

.ft* 

ftftft 

.»• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •ft 


• •• 


ftftft 

1 

60 

10 

2,390 

,oo 

8 

1,760 

ft •• 

• •ft 



• •• 

..?N. 

v 

• •• 

• •• 

ftftft 


... 

8 

1,760 

•• 

9 

2,525 

... 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 


i ... 

ft •• 

ftftft 



9 

2,525 

77 

*7 

4,211 


• •• 

... 

• ■• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

t •• 

ftftft 

• «• 


... 

17 

4,211 

97 

15 

3.776 

•ft. 

■ •• 

••• 

• • • 


••• 

... 

••• 

ftftft 



. •• 

15 

3,776 

:0 3 

10 

2,588 

... 

• •• 

1 

317 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

ftftft 

ftftft 


.«* 

11 

2,905 


8 

2,421 

• •• 


••• 


• •• 

... 1 

... 

... 

ftftft 

• •• 


• a • 

8 

2,421 

88 

9 

1,871 

• •ft 

• •• 

■•• 

••• 

• •• 

... 

••• 

ftftft 

• •• 


• •• 

9 

1,871 


it 

2,852 

• •• 

• •• 

••■ 

• ■• 

• •• 

••• 

*••• 

••• 

• •ft 

V 

• •• 

... 

11 

2,85a 

.. 

11 

2,082 

• •• 

• •• 

... 


• ». 

••• 

'1 

45 

ftftft 

ftftft 

ftftft 


12 ! 

2,127 

.. 

7 

1,680 

... 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

• •« 

1 

205 

• •ft 

ftftft 

... 

... 

8 

1,885 

• • 

5 

1.731 

■ •• 

• ■• 

••• 


• •• 


• •• 

■ •• 

ftftft 

• •ft 

• •ft 

... 

5 

i, 73 i 

•• 

5 

1,607 

ft •• 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

2 

299 

ftftft 

ftftft 

• ■• 

... 

7 

1,9:6 

.. 

la 

3,074 


• •• 

... 


• •• 

... 

1 

*49 

• •ft 

ftftft 


... 

13 

3,223 

>■ 

7 

1,708 

• ■■ 

• •• 

••« 

• •• 

• •• 



••• 

• ■■ 

ftftft 



7 

1,708 


8 

3,512 

• •• 

t) 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

... 

••* 

1 

149 

ftftft 

• •• 


. • ft 

9 

3,66i 


4 i 

662 


• •• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

1 

40 

■ •ft 

• •• 

• •• 

..ft 

5 

70a 


7 

1,467 

• •• 


••• 


• •• 

••• 

... 

••• 

ftftft 

• •• 

• •• 


7 

1,467 

• • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

•■• 

■•• 

• •• 


... 

••• 

ftftft 

ftftft 

• •• 

J - 

... 



a 

690 

• ft* 

■ ■• 

•■• 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

1 

i »9 

1 

295 

ftftft 

ft •• 

4 

1,104 

■31 have not yet been received. 

• 

••• 

... 4 

r m 


• •• 


ftftft 

ftftft 

• •• 

• .ft 

• •• 

• •• 


ii. 6 u 2 


(.continued 
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(1.)— Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 


. continued) 


25. 


FROM 

• •• 






PENANG and EASTWARDS 







FLAGS'. 

British. 

French. 

American. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

Portuguese. 

Indian. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

t 

a 

Ton*. 

N 

Si 

3 

Tom. 

i 

£ 

Tims. 

£ 

a 

<0 


Ships. 

Tons. 

S 

Tom. 

i 

5 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

> 793-4 




III 

■ II 

• •• 

Ill 

H 

■ 

•m 

Th( 

:re » 

re not an 

y R 

eturns of 

the 

External 

> 794-5 

5 

















> 795-6 

• •• 

3 > 

8,057 



• •• 


1 

600 

••• 

... 

• •• 

• •• 


aaa 

32 

8,657 

1796-7 

• •• 

28 

7.155 

• 

• •• 

2 

470 

2 

300 

in 


I 

150 

a la 

III 

33 

8,075 

> 797-8 


>7 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

III 

El 

850 

in 

• •• 

■ •■ 

m 

1 

475 

21 

6,325 

1798-9 


>7 

4.-471 

• •• 


1 

240 

U 

700 

... 

• •• 

1 

loo 

III 

• •• 

21 

5 , 5 n 



26 

6,032 


• • • 


III 

in 

all 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

• •• 

1 

450 

27 

6,482 



30 

8.374 

• •• 

• •• 

2 

400 

1 

260 

• la 

• a* 

2 

850 

Ml 

... 

35 

9,784 

1801*2 


20 

5,714 

• •• 

... 

in 


in 

■ 


• 11 

4 

1,200 

1 

550 

25 

7,464 

■ 

• •• 

3 > 

7,965 

• ■ ■ 

all 

■ ii 

(- 

••1 

I 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

• II 

1 

150 

32 

8.115 

mm 


34 

12,047 

III 

‘ III ' 

1 

224 

• 

1 

ill 

• •• 

4 

1*300 

• II 


39 

13,571 

1804-5 


39 

9,173 

III 

... 

2 

445 

2 

170 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

200 

III 

• •• 

34 

9,988 

1805-6 

• •• 

35 

12,825 

• •• 

at. 

a 

• •• 

1 

150 

ill 

• •• 

3 

1,000 

III 

... 

39 

13,975 

1806-7 

• M 

33 

14407 

• •• 


n 

290 

••• 

III 

• •• 

• •• 

4 

1,010 

2 

685 

39 

16,392 

1807-8 


28 

7,542 

• •• 

• ■ a 

§9 

m 

■•I 

III 

III 

• •• 

all 

III 

2 

531 

30 

8,073 

1808-9 


27 

6,660 

III 


H 

in 


III 

III 

• 

• •• 

ill 

III 

2 

700 

29 

7 , 36 o 

1809-10 


39 

9,324 

• •• 

ill 

1 

250 

••• 

III 

• IS 

• •• 

M* 

III 

1 

O 

c 

31 

9,974 

1810-11 


34 

6,261 

... 

• •• 

••I 

... 

••• 


III 

• •• 

1 

300 

1 

550 

26 

7,111 

1811-12 


33 

9,664 

• •• 

a ■ • 

••• 

... 

. 1 
••> 

• II 

• II 

• •• 

2 

500 

5 

1,750 

40 

n, 9 i 4 

1812-13 

... 

27 

7497 

Ml 

• •• 


/ 

• •• 

••• 

III 

... 

... 

• II 

... 

... 

• II 

27 

7497 

1813-14 

... 

30 

9,605 


• •• 

••1 

i 


III 

• II 

• •• 

1 

200 

2 

480 

33 

10,285 

1814-15 (A) 

12 

3,573 


• •a 

••• 



III 

ill 

m 

• II 


M* 

... 

12 

3 572 

1815-16 

Ill 

21 

4,619 

• •• 




••• 

• •1 

• •• 

in 

III 

III 

III 

•1. 

21 

4,619 


21 

6,437 

* •• 

a •« 


••• 

••• 

III 

III 

• ■• 

III 

... 

1 

350 

22 

6,787 

1817-18 (C) 

>5 

3,851 

Ml 

• II 

••• 

••• 


1 •“ 

• SI 

• la 

III 

• la 

1 

70 

16 

2,921 


20 

4,201 

• *• 

• ■• 


... 


III 

III 

III 

• •a 

• •■ 

3 

950 

23 

5451 

1819 20 (E) 

23 

8,534 

• •• 

• •• 

i 

••• 

t 

••• 

••• 

III 

• II 

■ II 

• •a 

is* 

1 

300 

24 

8,834 



16 

3 ,. 9 oi 

Ml 

III 

••• 


« *" 


III 

• •■ 

1 

150 

• l 

200 

18 

4.251 

1821-22 (F) 

18 

6,134 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

• M 

•II 

• •• 

••• 

... 

1 

550 

19 

6,684 

1822-23 

• •• 

20 

6,159 

• •• 

■ •a 

••• 

••• 

in 

• •• 

III 

• •• 

■ II 

• II 

in 

Ml 

20 

6,159 


• •• 

>7 

4,938 

• •• 

• •• 

■•I 


••• 


1 

75 

III 

• •• 

■ •• 

• •• 

18 

5 ,'>i 3 

1824-25 (G) 

18 

5,063 

• •• 

• •• 

•M 

m 

• 

1 

• •• 

• ■• 

III 

• •• 

l 

250 

19 

5,313 

1825-26 (H) 

u 


IM 

• •• 


••• 

Ml 

■9 

III 


III 

• 

• •• 

2 

700 

13 

3 , 38 i 

1826-27 

(I) 

>7 

5,515 

• •• 

• II 

••• 

••• 

III 

Ml 

III 

••• 

III 

• II 

l 

150 

18 

5,665 

1827-28 


>4 

3,721 

III 

III 

•■I 

••• 

III 

HI 

• Si 

Ml 

III 

• II 

1 

350 

15 

4,071 

1828-29 (K) 

21 

4^*54 


III 

••• 

••I 

III 

III 

III 

• •• 

• SI 

• •• 

Ml 

• •• 

21 

4,254 

1829-30 

• • 

>9 

5,317 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

Ml 

• •• 

• II 

•si 

• •• 

• II 

• •• 

1 

400 

20 

5,717 

183031 


••• 

• •• 

Ml 

• •• 

••• 

• II 

Ml 

Ml 

4 
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t of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831— continued. 


26 . 


FEGUE. 


1. 


French. 


American. 


Danish. 


Dutch. 

Portuguese. 


Indian. 


TOTAL. 

ins. 

Jt 

c- 

-C 

r n 

Ton.. 

4 

1 

Tons. 

H 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

a 

2 

w 

Tons. 

1 

1/5 

Tons. 

c of B 

cngal 

for these 1 

fears 


8 

4.4 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 

444 

4.4 

... 

>55 

... 

• 44 

... 

4.4 


... 


4 44 

... 


2 

250 

23 

6,105 

>50 

... 

4.4 

• •• 

4 4. 

1 

700 

■ 4 4 

4 4. 

... 

• 44 

3 

6lO 

12 

4,30o 

too 

... 

444 

... 

4.4 

B 

... 

.44 

4.4 

... 

... 

4 

980 

13 

4,380 

m 

... 

.44 

V* 

444 

m 

• 44 

... 

444 

... 


2 

240 

12 

3,13‘> 

7» 5 

... 

4.4 

... 



... 


■ a • 

... 


4 

1,050 

17 

4,755 

2 Ho 

• •• 

... 

444 

... 

3 

920 

• 44 

... X 

... 


5 

1,250 

21 

5,450 

{01 

... 


... 

4*. 

it 

444 


... 


3 

1,210 

21 

6,511 

121 

I 

460 

... 



4.4 

44 . 

... t 

... 


2 

230 

19 

7,« 11 

>71 

... 

444 

... 

4 44 

K 

... 

444 

.4. 

1 

•3o; 

6 

1,490 

29 

10,141 

210 

... 

444 

4.4 

444 

B 

200 

444 

.44 

... 

... 

2 

233 

M 

3.643 

212 

... 

444 

... 

4.4 

2 

589 


4 • . 

44 S 


5 

2,100 

19 

6,901 

>55 

... 

4.4 

1 

340 

... 

... 


• ■ . 

... 


10 

1,320 

2.3 

5,515 

270 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 


... 


5 

670 

19 

3,94‘> 

>53 


... 

••• 



... 


... 

4.4 



1,395 

35 

5,248 

>65 

... 

444 

... 


4 44 

444 

... 


■ 44 

... 


1,215 

14 

3,88o 

{‘jo 

... 

44. 

... 


4 44 

44. 



1 

300 


425 

20 

4,H5 

t«B 

... 

.44 

4.4 


■ • 4 

4.4 


1 

I 

300 


2,320 

14 

5,108 

{4<> 

... 

444 

... 

4 4 4 

• 44 



... 



i,795 

23 

6,641 

*>4. 

... 

44. 

... 

444 

... 

• 44 



444 



1,450 

21 

6,234 

>25 

... 

44. 

4.4 

4 44 


.4. 

.44 


. .4 



2,700 

32 

7,735 

>35 

... 

444 

.44 

444 


• 44 

4.4 

444 

444 

... 

12 

2,150 

30 

7,685 

13 » 

... 

... 

44 4 

• 44 

... 

... 

.44 ' 

i, 

Y ... 

444 

... 

■ . 

2,090 

30 

8,428 

>36 

... 

444 

4.4 

• 44 

• 44 

• •• 

444 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

iyl 

2,975 

43 

14 , 91 1 

'09 

... 

444 

44 . 

4.4 

• 4. 

... 

4 4. 

444 

• 44 

4 44 

I 

150 

12 

. 3,859 

>26 


444 

... 

4.4 


... 

.4. 


• 44 

V 

4*4 

31 

600 

10 

3,226 

15 * 

... 

• 

444 

• 44 

444 

• 4. 

444 

• 44 

444 

... 

444 

Mi 

1,050 

19 

8,502 

;6o 


444 

• 44 

4 1. 

• 44 

... 

444 

■ 44 

444 

444 

illl 

508 

25 

10,148 

>61 

• •• 

4.4 

4 4 4 

4.4 

4 44 

... 

• 4. 

... 

... 

.4 • 


4.4 

22 

9 , 56 i 

» 3 » 

... 

■ 44 

444 


• 44 

444 

.4 4 

444 

444 


1 

587 

15 

6,618 

H 4 


44. 

444 


444 

444 

4.4 

444 

• 44 


6 

900 

7 » 

27,314 

>90 


444 

• 

444 

l 

44. 


• 44 

• 44 

... 

444 


1 

150 

25 

5,740 

!0() 

• 4. 

■ 44 

444 

444 

444 

• 44 

... 

4 44 

444 

444 

1 

150 

31 

9,350 

K >7 

... 

444 

444 

444 


• 44 


444 


44. 

3 

4,5 0 

39 

11.357 

>24 

• 44 

444 

... 

444 

B 

444 


• 44 

444 


4 

qjo 

3 i 

9 A 51 

>55 

... 

■ 44 

.44 

444 

B 

.44 


• 44 

1 

295 

5 

1,600 

23 

6,850 

(l have not yet been r< 

• 

•ceived. 

H 

X 


• 44 

• 44 


• 44 

444 

444 

4.4 
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of Calcutta, between 1799 and 1831— continued. 


28 . 29 . 30 . 


P E K S I A N GULFS. 


» 

MALDIVS ISLANDS. 



- Wr 

VARIOUS 

ese. 


Indian. 


TOTAL. 


Brltbh. 


Indian. 


TOTAL. 


PLACES. 

uns. 

A 

! 

Tom. 

Ship*. 

Ton*. 

A 

& 

Toni. 

A 

2 

cn 

Ton*. 

i 

Ton*. 


Tom. 

■ of Bcii> 

;al for these Years 


• a* 




• •* 

1 

• •• 

• a* 

• a* 

... 

9 

3.050 

12 

4,050 

... 


19 

1.343 

19 

1,343 

aaa 

Ve 

• a* 

Leghorn, 
nctian Flag. 

... 

9 


H 

6,400 


• a* 

21 

1,490 

21 

M9« 

1 

250 

... 

8 

3.743 

9 

3,‘»93 


• a* 

8 


8 

480 

• •• 

a aa 


14 

6,125 

15 

6,525 

aaa 

a a* 

11 

1,540 

11 

1,54«* 

aa* 

Aii 

• M 

Bremen, 
lerican Flag. 

... 

9 


U 

5,000 

• aa 

• a* 

18 

t 2,750 

18 

2,7. r >o 

1 

431 

... 

0 

2,650 

6 

JWKt 


..r 

33 

? 4,950 

1 3,450 

33 

4,950 

••• 

• a* 


1.3 

5,250 

18 


... 

• a. 

2.3 

23 

3.450 

• aa 

a a ■ 


11 

5.'5° 

32 


■ •a 

• a. 

25 

’ 3.750 ■ 

$ 

3,750 

• •• 

• a* 


8 

4,1)00 

•4 

mjm 

1 

500 

■^5 

3,750 

$6 

4,250 

••• aaa 

Leghorn. 
American Flag. 


la 

6,300 

13 



• aa 

20 

3.450 

20 

3,450 

l 1 396 

Johanna. 
Indian Flag. 


23 

10,330 

m 

12,348 

1 

250 

12 

i,8oo 

1.3 

2,050 

1 

395 


ai 

8,230 

19 

8,510 

aa* 

a.a 

23 

3,7‘ ; 0 

23 

26 

3,700 

• •• 

• a* 


aa 

9,950 


10,648 

.aa 

aa* 

26 

3,9oo 

3.900 

• a* 

... 


3 

1,450 

Ml 

2,397 

1 

••• ' 

25 

3,750 

26 

4,050 

a a* 

aaa 


25 

10,640 


11,777 


21 

4,050 

21 

4,050 


■ a* 


16 

6,975 


8,009 


• a* 

gg 

3,750 

25 

3,75o 

• •• 

• a* 


10 

4,150 

13 

5,069 

I 

410 

24 

3,600 

26 

4,010 

aa* 

• a* 

... 

16 

6,600 

19 

7,340 

H 

460 

24 

3,600 

25 

4.060 

... 

• a a 


n 

5.300 

17 

7,453 

n 

250 

29 

4,3.>o 

30 

4,600 


• a* 

t a a 

9 

3,625 

14 

5,247 

1 

250 

32 

4,800 

33 

5,050 

11 

Russia, 
ussian Flag. 

• •* 

H 

5,350 

20 

7,488 

• a* 

• a* 

28 

4,200 

28 

4,200 


829 

• •• 

11 

3,725 


6,847 

1 

500 

23 

3,450 

24 

3.950 


a a* 

«•• 

la 

4,643 


7,187 

1 

500 

31 

4,650 

3 * 

5,150 

• •• 

a a a 

It* 

l8 

6,344 


. 12,510 


• a* 

17 

2,550 

17 

' 2,550 

• ** 

• a* 

IM 

16 

6,995 


12,624 

■p|S 

• •• 

16 

2,400 

16 

2, |OU 

... 

• a* 


17 

7,574 


12,887 

Bph 

• a* 

21 

3,150 

21 

3,150 

... 

• a • 


16 

7.770 


12,236 

m 1 

150 

26 

4,000 

27 

4.150 

a •• 

a a a 

• •• 

11 

4,800 


8,871 


• a* 

33 

4 , 95 ° 

33 

4.950 

a •• ’ 

• •• 


10 

4,581 


9.198 


• a. 

27 

4 , 05 <> 

27 

4 " 5 " 

• •• 

a a* 

*• a 

11 



5.934 

1 

200 

20 

3,000 

21 

3 . 2 "o 

... 

• a* 


n 

4 , 954 . 


5,459 

1 

203 

9 

1,350 

10 

1 ,553 


... 


11 

4,547 


5.449 

aaa 

• a* 

14 

2,100 

i| 

2,100 

... 



15 

6,236 


9>86o 

a a* 

• •a 

16 

2,400 

16 

2,100 

• a* 

• a. 


9 

3,988 

111 

5,526 


... 

11 

1,650 

11 

lAV* 

• •• 

a a* 


9 

4,225 

13 

5,462 

a a a 

• aa 

11 

1,650 

11 

l,6j<A 

• a* 

• a* 

l have not yet been received 

. 

A 

• aa 

*a* 

• a* 

*•• 

• a* 

• a. f 

* 

... 

• a* 


( ronlinued• . 
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(1.)—Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 


run/inuid) 

IT" 


31 . 


LI HAND TOTAL. 


GRAND TOTALS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

(A) , 1814 - 15 . 

The Reporter of External and Internal Commerce, in his Report of this yenr, dated 12 September 

1815, remarks as follows:—“It may be proper in this place to record the little advantage - which the 
ontports of Great Britain have taken of the opening to them of the trade of India, one ship only, the 
Kingsmill, from Liverpool, 512 tons, having arrived at the Port of Calcutta since the renewal of the 
Honourable Company’s modilied Charter.” 

(B) 1816 - 17 . 

On the trade of this year, the Reporter remarks as follows“ The imports from the mother country 

continue progressively to increase; the amount of merchandize in the year under consideration being 
nearly double that reported in the year 1814-15. 

“ By the immense influx of free traders, coming generally on the mere speculation of obtaining 
freights, and unprovided with funds for the purchase of a cargo, the rates of freight have progressively 
fallen until they have reached their present standard of about £7 per ton for dead weight and .£8 for 
light goods. 

“ Another effect of the great influx of free traders has been to throw the country shipping entirely out 
of the competition, as far us concerns the direct traders between this country and Europe.” 

(C.l 1817 - 18 . 

The Report of iftlj-lO contains the following observations:—“ The comparative statement of Imports 
from the mother country during the year 1817-18, exhibits an increase over the preceding year, which 
also greatly excecijf.-d that of f() 15-18, to an extent which has surpassed all calculation, end to give 
substantial rcasoma on principles of traffic for this great excess, on importations of last year, would 
pcrl^ipt# be a difficult task. 

“The markets of India, during the period under report, have not warranted the least expectation 
tlmt the usual articles of European Export would realize even prime cost, yet the supplies into India 
have continued to an extent never before known. 

“ The influx of European commodities since that period continuing constant and excessive, the 
articles have consequently been necessarily disposed of at public outcry, as well as by private contract, 
at prices which cannot have realized half their prime cost in England. 

“ Such a glut cannot be ascribed to a desire on the part of individuals here to obtain through this 
medium u return for goods sent from hence to England, as few who compose the mercantile community 
of this settlement, and who are the principal exporters of the produce of the East, have received 
consignments of goods on theif-.own account to any extent worthy of remark. 

“ Nor does it appear th^-.ndividuals resident in this countiy have been the greatest suflerers by the 
depression of prices of Europe articles in the market of India; it can therefore only be presumed that 
the chief cause which has given rise to the great importations during the lust commercial year from the 
mother country, arises from erroneous notions entertained by those speculators who, without paying 
attention to the quantity of goods which had been shipped for this port subsequently to the trade with 
the East being opened on the present extended scale, wildly persevered in adventures, without a 
knowledge of the probable demand or consumption.” 

(D.) / 1818 - 19 . 

The Report of this year contains the following observations:—■“ Freights are still very low, and cannot 
he quoted at better rates than £7 per ton for dead weight, and £7 IOj, for light goods to the privileged 
gprtr in the United Kingdom. From the low rates at which freights has been procurable in the last 
two years wc may reasonably calculate upon a reduction in the number of ships and quantity of tonnage 
importing from the United Kingdom, for, Bt the late and still existing rates, the shipowners must sail 
their ships at a loss of at least £2,000 upon every voyage which a ship of the burthen of 400 tons may 
make to India and back to London. 

“ Freights arc lower by two-thirds and three-fourths than they have been known for the last twenty 
years. 

“ Nothing has contributed so much to reduce the shipping interest of this port to its present very depressed state as the Act of the 
53d of His present Majesty, whereby the trade between the United Kingdom and her possessions in 1 'India was declared free, subject to 
errtain conditions. The natural consequence of withdrawing the restrictions under which the intercourse between the parent state and 
her colonics in India had been previously conducted, has been so considerably to lower the rates of freight, as to preclude British Indian- 
built ships from engaging in this trade, otherwise than to a great and manifest disadvantage.” 

(E.) 1819 - 20 . 

On the statements ofvhis year the Reporter remarks as follows:—“ In the Reports of the state of our External Trade which have 
annually been furnished since the opening of the trade in the year 1813, between the United Kingdom and the principal Settlements id 
British India, notice lias been taken of the very great increase in the importations of British staples and manufactures of every descrip¬ 
tion, and wc took occasion, in the Report of the Commerce of the past year, to observe, that * the value of merchandize imported into 
Calcutta from the United Kingdom had increased from sicca rupees 53,76,775 in 1813-14, to sicca rupees 1,59,44,495 in 1818-19.’ It 

1 v has 


VKAllS. 


| 



Ship*. 

1 

Ton#. 1 

> 793-4 

I 

Ther 

Return 

e are not any 
nf the Euler- 

. 

• 794 -f. 

i 

Him iHiiiiM in i»i JM.11- 

gal for thw \ earn. 

* 795-6 

170 

57.690 

1796-7 

• •• 

172 

6 . 3,924 

> 797*6 

... 

*39 

52,461 

* 798-9 

... 

121 

43,349 

*7fI9-iBoo ... 

*45 

47.403 

litoo-t 

... 

170 

54,759 

1801-2 

• •• 

* 53 

, 52,944 

1802-3 

... 

2'5 

«*,293 

1803-4 

• •• 

*77 

65,027 

180 j-5 

... 

1«5 

€ 9,557 

18115.6 

• •• 

210 

82,814 

1H06-7 

• •• 

2-15 

92,652 

1807-H 

• •• 

‘94 

72,544 

1808-9 

... 

* 5 * 

50,545 

1809-10 


168 

63,151 

1810-11 

... 

200 

69,179 

1811-12 

... 

225 

87,12; 

1812-13 

• ta 

226 

84,228 

1813-14 

• aa 

222 

77,192 

1814-15 

(A) 

200 

68,928 

1815-16 

aaa 

291 

94,966 

1816-17 

(B) 

369 

142,006 

1H17-18 

(C) 

428 

161,346 

1818-19 

(D) 

395 

157.441 

ill li>20 

(E) 

'■*73 

* 0 . 3,553 

1820-21 

... 

261 

104,932 

1821-22 

(F) 

261 

103,864 

1822-23 


286 

116,641 

1823-24 

... 

228 

67,524 

1824-25 

(G) 

274 

111,641 

1825-26 

(H) 

244 

97,281 

l B26-27 

(I) 

245 

97,067 

1827-28 

• •a 

304 

111,233 

1828-29 

(K) 

278 

110,214 

1829-30 


236 

89,655 


7 

The 

R chirm of the 

I 830 - 3 * 


External l.'iiinmerre 

i 

nr Bengal for Uttl-Hl 

kau. nnl a*, 1 ! linun rn. 


l 

flRVIT IIUI )ll WxH rc* 

ceived. 
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at the Port of Calcutta between 1793 and 1S31— continued. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

has been shown that the value of merchandize consigned to Calcutta from the free ports in the United Kingdom fell in the present year 
to sioca rupees 86,33,573. We at the same time stated our conviction that the supply of merchandize had gone greatly beyond the 
demand, asd discouraged the expectation of consignments from the United Kingdom keeping pace in future witlt that burst lor enterprizr 
and speculation which had so peculiarly characterized the trade during the five years which had elapsed since the restrictions under which 
it formerly laboured had been removed. 

“ The period has arrived when the effects of these ill-judged excessive speculations have manifested themselves in a very considerable 
decrease in the consignments to this, and we may venture to say to the other presidencies of Jndia, of almost every description of British 
staple ami manufactured goods, entirely because those goods had been previously imported in quantities at once sufficient for the 
consumption of years, and not in consequence of any diminution in the demand in this country for the staples and manufactures of the 
parent state; indeed from the very reduced prices at which British goods are at present procurable in the Indian markets, >vc should 
infer that the consumption of them has rather increased than otherwise during the year under consideration. 

“ The folly, not to bay the ruinous consequences, of attempting to increase trade beyond consumption, is abundantly manifest in the 
present state of the markets in this country, which, in consequence of the redundancy of goods on hand, nre languid and depressed 
beyond all former example, while there is not the smallest immediate prospect of nny material revival of trndn to improve the aspect of 
cotinm'ia ial affairs. The present state of things has been mainly brought about by the avidity with which the traje to India was sought 
after by many speculative individuals, who possessed more enterprize than cnpitul, and to whom the loan of money or oflir of goods upon 
a long credit, was a temptation not to be resisted. Such generally proved themselves to be the deluded victims of some more desperate 
speculator, who having means ami capital to lose, were the ultimate sufferers by this system of consigning goods to foreign markets, 
without regard to quantity or quality. They have learned that capital can, as iN,ius, provide goods; and they have equally, and to 
their sad cost, now learned that it can neither ensure consumption nor increase the neural wants of man.” 

(l'\) _ 1821 . 2 - 2 . t'"' 

On the Statements of this year the Reporter remarks as follows:—“It would be perhaps assuming too much to say that, from the 
average of the last five years, an estimate of the future extent of our trade may be formed; they were some of them years in which the 
spirit of speculation outstripped all reasonable bounds, and as such are disqualified from becoming examples of the ordinary progicss of 
trade. That the trade of India has considerably increased since it was thrown open is evident; but that Great Biitain has a- vet very 
materially benefitted by this augmentation, is not so; inasmuch as the distress which is in the commercial world cannot be beneficial to a 
nation, and the commercial intercom sc between the United Kingdom and the ports in British India can furnish many instances of individual 
distress arising from ill-judged speculations. 

“ When the trade was thrown open many a spirited adventurer engaged in it, thoughtlessly conceiving that a change in the system of our 
commercial intercourse with India would lead to as great and perhaps as sudden a change in the habits and prejudices of its inhabitants; 
they little thought bow different arc their ideas of comfort, convenience, and luxury, and how dificrent their wants and Imbits from those 
of* lie inhabitants of Europe; these circumstances would appear to havewbeen altogether lost sight of by those who formed .such high 
expectations of an augmentation in the trude between India and England; '>.td though still further facilities have been afforded to the 
merchants trailing between the two countries, still they have hccti made rather from a desire to concede something to those who were 
sutfciing liom a diminution in the demand upon the trade and commerce of England, than from any expectation that such n boon would 
le.nl to an increased consumption of European manufactures amongst the millions of our Indian population. Generally speaking, the con¬ 
sumption of the produce and manufactures of England must necessarily be regulated by the demand amongst the European residents in 
India, and will assuredly advance in proportion as the European population may increase. 

“ So long ns the natives of India are in their present stage of social progress, so long as their habits and notions of the comforts and 
luxuries of life are so different from those entertained by the natives of Europe, the demand for its produce and manufacture must lie 
confined to a few articles only. Our broad cloth, our metals, glass ware, and, above all, our piece goods, will always find n ready sale 
among I hem.” 

(G.) 1824 - 25 . * 

On the Statements of this year the Reporter remarks as follows :—■“ It will be seen by the statements which have been submitted, that 
the ports of Greenock, Hull, and*Bristol have discontinued their trade with India. Greenock maintained it until 1822-23, when only one 
vessel was sent out. The port of Hull sent out only one ship to this country in 1821-22, which returned thence. One ship came here 
from Bristol in 1820-21, which returned to London. The trade with Liverpool, although comparatively small in the number of vessels 
employed in it, is very valuable, and promises permanency at least, if not increase.” 

(II.) * 1825 - 26 . 

On the Statements of this year he remarks as follows:—“ The ports of London and Liverpool only have maintained the trade with u* 
during the past year.” • 

(I) 1828 - 27 . 

On the Statement of this year as follows:—“ The statement shows a renewal of intercourse with Greenock and Hull (suspended for 
some years), by the arrival of one vessel from each of those ports. The interchange of trade from these places cunjiot, however, wc fear 
be steadily kept up.” ■ 

(K.) * 1828 - 20 . 

And on those of the year 1828-29, 89 follows, referring to accents which illustrate the fact:—“ Before closing our Report on the Kxtci - 
nal Commerce of Bengal (genqyally), we submit a retrospect of thcllust ten years, drawing a comparison between the five j ears lust past and 
the five years antecedent to that period, the aggregate result of which ii a decrease in the trude both in Imports and Exports.” 

THOS FISHER, 

East-India House, August 15, 1832. Searcher of the Records. 
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No. 30. 

between the Years 1793 and 1831, from the Port of Calcutta to Countries beyond the Territories of the 
the Vessels cleared out, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 


3 . 4 . 





AMERICA. 







HAMBURGH. 




' HOLLAND 

I 

i Ainericnn. 

British. 

j Portuguese. 

j TOTAL. 

Hamburgh. 

I British. 

American. 

tiaucKi 

TOTAL. 

j 

Dutch. 

£ 

Ji 

j 

Tom. 

i 
£ 
c r, 

Tom. 

■sdms 

Tons. 

4 

£ 

VI 

Tons. 

4 

2 

tfl 

Tons. 

t 

| £ 

I *** 

Ton*. 

! i 

JZ 

J) 

* 

Tons. 

A 

5 

Ton,. 

j. 

& 

j Tons. 

! 4 
! i 

| Tons, 

i 

Commerce o 

1 

fBer 

gal for tl 

1 

lese 

1 

( ears. 

1 

... 

... 


... 

... 

• a. 

... 


• a. 

• 4 . 

1 

• •a 


1 

! ... 

15 

! 3,388 

... 

... 

1 - 

... 

■5 

3,388 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

i 6 

2,104 

1 

600 

7 

2,704 

1 

! 

35 

! * 8,971 

... 

... 

j ... 

... 

35 

6,971 

... 

... 

i ... 

i 

i 3 

1,375 

aaa 

aa. 

* 

1,375 

a a. 

• a. 

J 

! 6,879 

* 

... 

1 

. ... 

... 

26 

6,679 

2 

680 

... 

... 

• aa 

as. 

aaa 


2 

680 

aa. 

... 

11 

J 3,284 

... 

... 

... 

• ... 

11 

3.284 

5 

1,909 

... 

i 

ir 
» ••• 

aa. 

aaa 

• a. 

5 

i, 9«9 

aaa 

... 

25 

! 7,416 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

25 

7,416 

1 

260 

... 


aaa 

• aa 


1 

260 

• a. 

... 

27 

»,'S 3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

27 

8,153 

... 

... 

... 

i 

a a# 

aaa 

... 

aaa 


• • a 

• a. 

a.. 

aaa 

t(j 

4,269 

... 

... 

... 

... 

l6 

4,269 

... 

• •• 

... 

1 

... 

• 

• aa 

•4 

..a 

.a. 

• a. 

aa. 

• aa 

29 

8,121 

a a. 

... 

a •• 


29 

8,121 

... 

... 

a a a 

. a a 

aaa 

aaa 

..a 


aa. 

.a. 

aa. 

aaa 

31 

10,603 

... 

... 

... 

... 

31 

10,603 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

• a. 

... 

..a 

... 

... 

at 

5,925 

... 

... 

... 

... 

24 

5,935 

1 a. 

... 

... 


a.a 

.a. 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

.aa 

• a* 

• aa 

42 

11 ,H 3 

... 

• •a 

... 

• a. 

42 

11,113 


400 


... 

... 

.a. 


... 

1 

400 

a a. 

• a. 

|0 

11,548 

... 

... 

... 

... 

40 

*11,548 

... 

... 

... 


... 

aa. 



... 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

31 

9,507 

• • • 

... 

... 

... | 

31 

9,507 

• a. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• aa 


... 

... 

... 

• aa 

S 

1,409 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

1,409 

... 

■ a. 



... 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

n 

6,119 

... 

... 

... 

... 

23 

6,119 

. .. 

... 


... 

a.* 

... 

• aa 

• a. 

• a. 

... 

• aa 

... 

iG 

4,813 


... 

1 

140 j 

17 

4,953 

««. 

... 

... 

... 

• •a 

... 

■ aa 

... 

... 

... 

aaa 

... 

8 

2 , 36.9 

a*. 

... 

... 


8 

2,369 

... 

... 




... 



• aa 

... 

... 

... 

' 7 

',996 

... 

... 

... 

*•• 

7 

1996 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

.aa 

..a 

aaa 

... 

... 

..a 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


• •a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a .. 

• aa 

aaa 

... 

... 

a a. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• aa 

... 

... 

..a 

• aa 

... 

a aa 

... 

... 


6,311 

... 

... 

... 


19 

6,311 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a.a 

... 

... 

.a. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

:r> 

12,809 

1 

378 

... 

... 1 

36 

13,187 

... 

... 

• •a 


... 

.aa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

860 

:j8 

13,538 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

38 

13,538 , 

... 

... 

a a. 

... 

aaa 

a.. 


J... 

. .. 

• a. 

•a. 

• a. 

S 3 

16,129 

... 

... 



53 ! 

16,129 j 

... 

... 

... 

.aa 

... 

• a. 

I.a 

... 

... 

... 

3 

963 

36 

io ,937 


... 

... j 

. .. 

36 

10,937 | 

... 

... 

... 

■ a. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

.aa 

3 

551 

11 

3,695 : 

... 

••• 

1 

..a ' 

* •• 

”; 

3>695 


a*. 

... 


... 

. 1 . 

• a. 

... 

. la 

aaa 


... 

•9 

5*694 , 

... 

i 

... ' 

... 

19; 

5,694 | 

... 

■ a ■ 

... 

• aa 

..a 

• aa 

• a. 

• •a 

aaa 

a.. 

• aa 

• aa 

15 

4,510 i 

... 

... j 

... 1 

• a. 

15; 

4 , 5 io 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

.a. 

..a 

aaa 


1 

... | 

aa. 

... 

aaa 

• r >. 

1,489 : 

... 

• a. 1 

■ a. t 

t ! 

.«• 

5 i 

1,489 

... 

... 

1 

.a. 

... 

• a. 

a a* 


■V 

... 

... 

aa. 

10 

2,968 , 


... i 

1 

... 

... j 

10! 

2,968 

... 


1 

... 


• a. 

... 



... 

... 

.aa 

• •• 

>7 

4,928 

1 

149 1 

• •• 

... I 

18 

5,077 

• a* 

... 

... 


• a. 

aaa 

1 

1 

• a. 

• aa 

:::> 

... 

... 

... 

7 

2,110 

... 

... 

... 

... i 

7 

3, no 

... 

... 

a a. 

• a. 

... 

aaa 


.aa 

... 



11 

3,254 

... 

... I 

• a. 

... 1 

H 

* 3,254 

• a 1 

• a. 

• a. 

• a. 

aaa 

• as 

aaa 

..a 

. 

... 

... 

• a. 

... 

11 

3,570! 

1 

260 ! 

... | 

... 

12 

3,830 

... 

k ••• 

a a a 1 

• •a 

• aa 

aaa 

... i 

.aa 

• a. 

... 

.a. 

... 

13 1 

4,129 ! 

... 

... * 

1 

• ■a | 

... 

13 

4,129 

• «. 

V.. 

1 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... I 

... 

• aa 

... 

aaa 

aa. 

1830-31 have not yet been received 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... J 

• •• 

.aa 

.aa 

• 

1 

• a. 

i 

111 

• aa 

..a 

... 

... 
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SWEDEN. CADIZ. 



* In the registers from which this statement has been compiled, the 
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from the Port of Calcutta between 1798 and 1881— continued. 



Portugueb'e and Brazilian Tonnage arathis year combined. 


( continued. 





















































.. tiinfinvcd) 



8 
8 

<813-14 

1814-15 

(815-16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 

1821- 22 

1822- 23 

823- 24 

824- 25 

825- 26 

826- 27 

827- 28 

828- 29 

829- 30 

830- 31 


APPENDIX to REPORT non SELECT COMMITTEE. 

(2.)—Number of Ships and Amount of Towna6k Cleared Outwards 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Spanlih. 






TOTAL. I 


I , | II 

There are not any Returns of the External 



The Returns of the External Commerce of Bengal 
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from the Port of Calcutta t between 1793 and 1831— continued. 



(i continued ■ 
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from the Port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831— continued. 


17. 




CAPS OF GOOD HOPE. 
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(2.)— Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Cleared Outwards 


.. continued ) 20 . 21 . 


TO ... guinea. mosambiquk. 


FLAGS. British. Portuguese. Brittih. TOTAL. Dutch. British. 


YEARS. 1 Tom. .£ I Tons. 

W S> <0 


JAVA. 


*793-4 l .. 

1 794- 5 1 

1795- 6 

1796- 7 

1797- 11 ... 1 


Danish. 

-fu. . 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

& 

1 . 

6 

Tom. 


... .f 4 
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25 . 
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from the Port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831— continued. \ 


26. 


fIGUB. 


British. 

French. 

American. 

DsnUh. 

Dutch. 

Portuguese. 

IndUn. 

TOTAL. 

t 

3 

j> 


i 

3 

in 

Tone. 

i 

3 

CO 

Ton. 

t 

& 

Torn. 

4 

£ 

Toni. 

1 

Toni. 

1 

Tom, 

l 

Toni. 

1 

Commerce of Be 

jngal 

for these 1 

r ears 


••• 

••• 

••• 


•aa 


I 



... 

17 

4.500 


• •• 

••• 

• aa 

•aa 

• •• 

••• 

• •a 

• aa 

• a a 

a 



4,500 

5 

845 



aaa 

• aa 

1 

700 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

H 



1,740 

3 

, Goo 



aaa 

• •• 

1 

300 

• aa 

•aa 

• •• 

• •• 

2 

190 


' 1,090 

7 

1,580 


• •• 

a »4 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

... 

• •• 



2 

55 P 

9 

3,130 

5 

1,170 


■ ■a 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 


• a a 

m 

450 

8 

1,620 

10 

2,350 


• a* 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

... 



• •• 

D 

850 

14 

3,300 

8 

1,470 


aaa 

aaa 

• a* 


• aa 

• a. 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

n 

500 

9 

1,970 

6 

1,776 



aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

150 


1,926 

G 

2,165 



aaa 

• ■a 

• ■a 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

... ? 

1 

50 


2,215 

2 

600 



aaa 


• aa 


aaa 

• aa 

a. a 


1 

150 


750 

7 

937 





• •« 

• •• 

• a. 

• aa 

• a a 

• •• 

2 

500 


1437 

3 

185 


... 


... 

• •• 


• a. 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

2 

210 


395 

0 

1,640 




• •a 

a •• 

• aa 

• •• 

• a. 

• aa 


3 

740 

12 

2,380 

o' 

1,517 



• aa 

9 

• •• 

• aa 


• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

4 

540 

10 

3.057 

2 

320 


aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• •a 

• a. 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

3 

285 

5 

C05 

6 

1.585 



• aa 


• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

3 

385 

9 

i, 97 o 

5 

1,060 


aaa 


• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 


4 

1,000 

9 

2,060 

4 

1,020 




• •• 

• •• 

a a • 

• a. 

• •• 

• aa 


3 

400 

D 

1420 

10 

1,976 



• «• 

• •• 

• •a 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

6 

1,370 

Ea 

3,246 

lG 

2,696 


aa a 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

5 

750 

21 

3,646 

9 

1,290 



aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •a 

• a* 


• •• 


10 

1,700 

19 

2,990 

4 

790 


aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

3 

950 

7 

1,740 

7 

3,697 



• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

6 

1,225 

13 

3,932 

4 

677 



aaa 

a aa 

• aa 


• aa 

• aa 

aaa 


B 

150 

5 

1,027 

7 

4,009 



aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• * 


600 

11 

4,609 

10 

4,615 


• aa 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

150 

u 

4,765 

15 

8,164 



aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

3 

950 

18 

9 , 1*4 

22 

9,506 


aaa 

• aa 

eat 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

M 

... 

22 

■Jt 9 > 5 o 6 

10 

3*.841 


aee 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 


• aa 

•aa 


... 

10 

3,841 

17 

5,234 



• aa 

• •a 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 


900 

33 

6,131 

32 

7,197 

«• 


aaa 

; 

• ■■ 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

•aa 


• aa 

1 

150 

33 

7,347 

28 

11,014 


aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

aa* 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

150 

39 

11,164 

53 

15,092 


a ■ a 

•aa 

• aa 

aaa 

••• 

1 

76 

• •• 


3 

450 

57 

15,618 

16 

4,651 



• aa 

• •a 

• •• 

•«• 

• •• 


• •• 


3 

460 

19 

5,101 

»3 

2,849 


• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

••• 

aaa 

• •• 

• •a 

• •• 

• •• 

3 

450 

16 

3499 

for 1830-31 have not 

yet been n 
• 

iceived. 

• •• 

* 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• a. 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 


[continued- ■ 
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- • mntinucd) 27. 28. 


TO 

• •• 





CEYLON. 




• 




ARABIAN and 

• 

a ••• 

FI..VGS. 


British. 

Frrncli. 

Danish. 

Indian. 

TOTAL. 

British. 

American. 


Dutch. 

YEARS. 


A 

Tons. 

£ 

Toni. 

Ship.. 

Tom. 

A 

Tom. 

£ 

Tom. 

£ 



Tom. 

£ 


£ 

Tons. 





<£ 



1/2 


c 5 ) 


w 






C/J 


> 793-4 

1 79 - 1*3 

} 

• •• 

... 

aaa 


aaa 

aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


Tl 

ierea 

re not an 

y Re 

turns of 

the £ 

sternal 

1795*6 

aaa 

• •• 

... 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

i 

1,100 

aaa 



• aa 

aaa 

a aa 

1798.7 

*... 



aaa 


aaa 


at. 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


300 

• aa 



• •• 

• •• 

a •• 

>797-11 


III 

... 


aaa 

aaa 

• at 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


400 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

> 79»-9 


• •• 

... 

..a 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

• •• 

1 

400 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1799.1800 


• •• 

• •• 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

5 « 


a •• 

• a. 

• •• 

a aa 

• •• 

1800-1 


• •• 

• •a 

a ■ ■ 


aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

1 

200 

• 

• •• 

• aa 

• •a 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 Ho 1-3 


• •• 

... 

aaa 




aaa 

aaa 

aa. 

• •• 

3 

995 

1,790 

aaa 


• aa 


a aa 

• •• 

1803.3 


• •• 

*•* 

aaa 


aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

a.a 

• aa 

5 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

• a# 

1803.4 


• •• 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 


aaa 

aa. 

aaa 

• aa 

1 

350 


aaa 

• a. 


• •a 

a aa 

' 804*5 


8 

2,500 

aaa 

d«a ' 

aaa 


10 

i, 5 oo 

18 

4,000 

2 

580 

• aa 


• •• 


• aa 

• •• 

1805-6 


19 

6,160 

aaa 


■ a a 

aaa 

8 


27 

7,810 

7 

2,460 

aaa 


• aa 

• •a 

aaa 

a aa 

>806-7 


6 

1,662 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

12 

1,925 

18 

3,587 

7 

2,060 



• •• 

aaa 

• •a 

• •• 

1807.8 

• • • 

12 

3 ,i 8 > 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

7 

. 1,050 

19 

4,231 

5 

1,460 


• a. 

• •• 

• •• 


a •• 

1808-9 


7 

l, 9 io 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

7 


14 

2,960 

10 

3,094 


aaa 

• aa 

• aa 



1809.10 


7 

i, 79 r ' 

aaa 


aaa 

• a a 

7 

1,050 

14 

2,846 

6 

3,157 


• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 


• aa 

... 

... 




aaa 

6 

900 

6 

900 

4 

.1,238 


• •• 

aaa 

• aa 


• aa 

1811-13 


6 

1,714 

... 


aaa 

aaa 

7 

1,050 

13 

2,764 

5 

1,424 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

• •a 

... 

aaa 

1813-13 


14 

5,195 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

2 

300 

16 

5.495 

6 

2,086 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 


• ■• 

1813-14 


12 

3,844 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

4 

600 

16 

4,244 

8 

2,823 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 


• •• 

1814-15 

• •• 

12 

2,795 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

2 

300 

14 

3,095 

6 

1,999 

• •• 

• a. 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

1815.16 

... 

9 

2,254 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

7 

1,050 

16 

3,304 

8 

3,154 


• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

• aa 


1816.17 

Ml 

8 

3 ,ioi 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

150 

9 

3,351 

9 

3 , 7 i 6 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

• aa 

1817-18 


8 

1,674 



aaa 

... 

■ 

150 

9 

1,824 

13 

5,075 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

a a • 

... 

1H1O-19 


30 

16,296 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

E 

817 

35 

17 ,H 3 

>7 

5,819 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 


1819.20 


6 

1,803 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

E 

300 

8 

2,103 

16 

6,785 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

1620-31 


3 

235 

.aa 

aaa 

aaa 


n 

150 

3 

385 

12 

5,518 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

• •a 


1831-33 


2 

508 

1 

575 

aaa 


2 

300 

5 

1,383 

15 

6,748 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

1823.33 


5 

3,015 

aaa 

• 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

3 

450 

8 

2465 

10 

4,261 

• aa 

• •• 

a •• 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

1833.24 


7 


aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

2 

300 

9 

3,087 

5 

1,733 


• at 

1 

150 



1824.25 


3 

740 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

• a 

3 

740 

4 

1,752 

• aa 

••• 

aaa 

• •• 


• •• 

1825-26 


3 

260 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


4 

600 

, 6 

860 

7 

2,938, 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



4 

1,182 

aaa 

aaa 

a.a 

aaa 

2 

300 

6 


17 

6,525 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

1827-28 


2 

493 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

2 

300 

4 

793 

9 

3.958 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

1828-39 


• •• 

• •a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

••• 

2 

300 

2 

300 

7 

2,500 

• •a 

• •• 


••• 

• •• 

aaa 

1829-30 


1 

>59 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

■ •a 

aaa 

1 

159 

7 

2444 

aaa 

y ••• 

• •a 

• •a 

• aa 

• •• 

1830-31 


• •• 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

The Returns of 

'the External Commerce of Bengal 


East-Indla House, 
15 August 183?. 


c 
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mi the Port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831— continued. 


25). 


30 . 


31. 


Portuguese. 


GULPS. 

' 


TOTAL. 

Britbh. 


■MAI.DIVE ISLANDS. 


Indlen. 


TOTAL. 


VARIOUS 

PLACES. 


GRAND TOTAL. 



THOMAS FISHER, 

Searcher of the Records. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


(3.)—A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which have Entered Inwards, 
Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Countries 



• The Returns of the Years lftOS to 1806 exhibit the Ship* and Tonnage of the Port of Fort St. George only; no Returns having been receive 
t There are no bUlemrnis ofYoweli and Tonnage entered Inwards from the subordinate Porta in the first four Months of 1AI| but in 



























II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL, 
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between the Yenrs 1793 and 1831, at the Port of Fort St. George and the Ports subordinate thereto, from 
from whence life Vessels came, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 


3 . 


American. 


AMERICA, 


British. 


TOTAL. 


4 . 

HAMBURGH. 


Hamburgh. 


a. 


ANTWERP and 
LEGHORN. 


American. 


r. on * ' u *»rillnot. to that Presidency during those years, 
i “Ullage Inward for the Port of Fort 8L George for that |<eriod is i 


.A 

</. 

Tons. 

t a 

JB 

Vi 

Tons. 

i 

3 

Tons. 

e. 

£ 

Vi 

Toil*. 

i 

£ 

Tom. 

i 

Ton*. 

1 

Ton,. 

1 

2 

Tons. 

Kxt 

ernal Comm 

• 

crcc 

of Fort St. 

Geor 

ge for these 

Year 

3 . 

... 

• 



... 

Ml 

• 

... 

k 

2 

42.1 

... 

•** 

2 

424 

1 

496 


245 

2 

95 « 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

1,402 

... 

• •• 

5 

1,402 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

347 

1 

500 

... 


n 

2,967 


• •» 

u" 

2 , 9(>7 

1 

202 

... 

• 

3 

2,00* 

• i. 


... 

... 

16 

4,284 

... 

... 

lfi 

4,284 


• •• 

1 

3.30 

1 

240 

... 


... 


1U 

2,972 

... 

••• 

10 

2,972 

... 

• .. 

1 

297 

1 

500 

... 


... 


11 

4,325 

••• 

••• 

1 1 

4,325 

... 

... 

1 

331 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

3 

61a 


.« e 

3 

618 

... 

... 

... 

• I. 


... 

... 


. *. 


2 

374 

... 


2 

37*4 

... 

... 

( .. 

• •• 



... 


... 


a 

l,U20 

... 

Ml 

8 

1,820 

... 

IM 

.a. 

... 


• •• 


... 

... 

... 

5 

1.051 

••• 

• •• 

5 

1,051 

... 

• •a 

... 

... 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 

a*. 

1 

374 

... 

Ml 

1 

374 

... 

... 

... 

• •a 

... 

• •• 

... 


IM 


... 

... 

... 


... 

IM 

... 

Ml 


• i. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

• • • 

■ a. 

... 

... 

... 

1 

90 

••• 

• on 

1 

90 

• M 

. .. 


... 

IM 

... 

... 


• a. 


G 

2,381 



G 

2,381 

... 

• •• 


... 

... 


... 


a ■ . 


2 

958 


... 

2 

958 

... 

... 



1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

G 

i, 9'1 

1 

135 

7 

2,046 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

670 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

1 

336 

••• 

IM 

1 

336 

IM 

... 

... 

Ml 

1 

486 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

656 


lie 

a 

656 

.1. 

««• 


... 

... 

• 

... 

*M 


... 


3 

730 


• 

■ •• 

3 

730 

... 

• I. 


• a. 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• i. 

3 

«55 

••• 


3 

«55 

... 


... 

... 

2 

918 

• «. 


... 

... 

... 


... 

• « , 

• M 

■ *• 

... 


... 

... 

1 

353 

.1. 

... 

Ml 

... 

1 

* 99 

••• 

. d 

IM 

1 

99 

... 


• •a 

... 

... 




... 


1 

47 » 

... 


1 

• 

478 

... 

... 

... 

. a. 

• •• 


... 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

• •* 


••• 

♦ M 

... 

... 

... 

... 

! ... 

. a. 

... 


... 

... 

1 

if >5 

l 

331 


• e. 

1 

331 

... 

... 

1 ... 

... 

... 


... 



• >• 

l 

279 

.*• 

... 

1 

279 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

• •• 

2 

627 

••• 

••• 

2 

6257 

... 

... 

• 1. 

... 

... 


. 1. 

... 

... 

... 

lor the \ear 1830-31 have not yet been received. 

... 

• «. 

-*_ 

• IS 

• •• 

Ml 


... 

... 

... 



COPENHAGEN. 


Danish. 


7. 

SPAIN. 


Spanisli. 


8 . 

GIBRALTAR, 

nrlllsh. 


t period it included in the Statement of I81I-: 

■ , Thomas 
it 6 z 


Fisher, Searcher of the Records. 


(continued ■ 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE/ 


(3.)—Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 


• • continued) 




9. 




10 . 


11 . 




18 . 




FKOM ... 

1 

i 

l 

PORTUGAL 

.* 


BRAZILS. 

SOUTH 

AMERICA. 




CHINA. 




FLAGS. 

! 

Portuguese. 

JJritrsli 

and 

American. 

TOTAL. 

Portuguese, 

British 

■nil 

Spanish. 

British. 

Portuguese 

and 

Danish. 

Arab 

and 

Indian. 

-total. 

YEAnS. 

! i 

! 2 

J! 

Tons. 

A 

i 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

1 

Tons. 

A 

% 

Tons. 

if 

Tons. 

1 

2 

to 

Tom. 

i 

H 

tii 

Tons. 

& 

3 

V) 

Tons. 

'793 1 

>791 

1 79.3 
j 79 (i 

*797 > 

1 

1 

1 

1 ,M ! 

Ml 

aaa 


1 

i 

aaa j 


... 

aaa 

... 


aaa 

... 


There 

are n 

ot any 11 

eturt 

3 of the 

> 79 » ( 

> 7«>9 

UtOO 

1801 

1802* 

1 1 
! ! 

, 1 
; i 

1 I 

1 

650 

a#a 

a.a 

1 

650 


... 



4 

!W 3 



... 

... 

4 

2,243 

1803 

' 4 

1,440 


a.. 

4 , 

1,4|0 

aaa 



aa. 

1 

600 



• aa 

... 

1 

600 

1801 

1 4 ! 

2,000 

... 

lerican. 

22(1 

4 

2,000 

. .a 

aaa 

... 

.*. 

5 

3.300 



• aa 

... 

5 

3,300 

1805 

1 ... 

I 

... 

VI 

1 

1 

I ' 

220 

» a » 

a*. 

aaa 

• aa 

2 

>.550 



• aa 


2 

1,550 

I HaH 

1 5 

2,500 

... 

... 

5 

2,500 

... 

aaa 

• a. 

• a. 

2 

930 



• aa 


2 

930 

1807 

! 1 

250 

1 

373 

2 ! 

623 


• a. 

... 

.a. 

9 

4 , 8.35 



... 


9 

4,835 

1808 

... 

• •• 

... 

aa. 

• a. 

... 

aaa 

aa* 

• •• 

3 

2,461 





3 

2,461 

1809 

J ••• 

... 

a • » 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

• ■ * 

a * . 

.aa 

3 

k, 95 « 

• •• 


1 

788 

7 

2,738 

lBlof ...! 1 

500 

... 

... 

1 

5>)0 


... 

■ aa 

a a. 

2 

1.442 



1 

*■> - 

/•> 

3 

1,517 

1811-1:1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

400 

... 


3 

1,120 



1 

800 

4 

1,920 

1812-13 

2 

95 ° 


... 

2 

93 « 

2 

590 



1 

260 



... 


1 

260 

1O13-14 

I 

1,190 

1 

1 

fitisli 

736 

3 

1,926 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

1 

375 


... 

... 

... 

1 

375 

1814-15 

1 

2 

700 


• •a 

2 

700 

1 

180 

■ a ■ 


2 

725 




• a. 

2 

725 

1815-16 4 

1,870 



•1 

1,870 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

... 

1 

312 


... 

... 

..a 

1 

342 

1816-17 — 3 

1,560 



3 

1,560 

a aa 

... 

aaa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

1817-18 

1 j 

*2j() 

... 


1 

250 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

• •• 

4 

2,101 





4 

2,101 

1818-19 ...' 1 

800 

... 

aaa 

1 

800 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

2 

848 



• aa 

a *• 

2 

848 

1819-20 

; 1 

300 


. M 

, 

300 

aaa 


• a. 

... 

aaa 

• •• 



• •• 


• a. 

a •• 

1820-21 

1 

600 

aa. 

... 

l 

600 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

... 

3 

>,534 



• aa 

• aa 

3 

1,534 

1821-22 

••• 

... 

■ aa 

• •a 


... 

aaa 

a aa 

aaa 

... 

3 

1,782 




• •• 

3 

1,782 

1822-23 •• 

••• 

... 

1 

1 ••• 



a »a 


a aa 

aaa 


1 

597 



a aa 

aaa 

1 

597 

1823-24 

1 

•' ... 

• a* 

' 

1 


aaa 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

2 

1,074 

l’or 

1 

tuguese. 

100 

* ••• 

a 

a •• 

3 

M 74 

1824-25 .... ... 

• a. 

; ... 

• a. 

• a. 


aaa 

... 

aaa 

• aa 

12 

4,714 

2 

650 

• aa 

• •• 

>4 

5,364 

1825-26 ...' ... 

aaa 

: ... 


aaa 

a .a 

aaa 

..a 

a aa 

... 

3 

2,171 

3 

670 

• •• 

• •• 

6 

2,841 

1826-27 


••• 

i 


.a. 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

7 

4,025 

4 

1,062 

... 

■ a. 

11 

5,087 

1827-28 ...1 ... 

a*. 


... 


a aa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

7 

4,782 

3 

5C0 

• •• 

• aa 

10 

5,342 

1828-29 ...j ... 

... 



... 

aaa 

■ aa 

aaa 

* .a . 

... 

6 

4,470 

1 

340 

• •• 


7 

4,810 

1829-30 .. 

•j ••• 

... 



aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

... 

7 

4,928 

2 

520 



9 

5,448 

18:0-31 ...j ... 

aaa 


... 



a «a 

aaa 


The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. George 



























II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 
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between the Yean 1793 and 1831, at the Pott of Fort St. George-*-contittued. 


13 . 14 . 





MAURITIUS and BOURBON. 




MADEIRA. 


Brltlah. 


French. 


Portuguese 

ami 

Danish. 

Arab and Indian. 


TOTAL. 

American 

and 

Portuguese. 

Ships, 

Tons. 

1 

V) 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tong. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

Extern 

• 

tl Commerce of 

Fort St 

George for the 

«c Yea 

rs. 

... 


... 

• 

« 

... 

<? 

3 

410 

4 

460 




• 

7 

870 



1 

5 

1.340 

5 

4,106 

1 

Danish. 

300 

• 

... 

11 

2,726 


• •• 

... 

no. 

... 

... 

... 

««» 

... 

• 

• 

... 

... 

... 

• ea 


• •• 

... 

4 

1,458 


... 

4 

1,458 

... 

• an 

... 


... 

... 

2 

300 

• a. 

... 

2 

300 

2 

Vuierican. 

669 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



• 


... 

... 

• a. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

■ a. 

... 

1 

331 

i 1 

350 


... 

... 


... 

... 

1 

250 

... 

... 

! 48 

7.553 


... 

... 


1 

450 

49 

8,003 

... 

... 

3 « 

7,123 



... 


... 

... 

31 

7,122 

... 

... 

a6 

6,519 



... 


... 

... 

26 

6,519 

... 

... 

13 

3.337 

... 

• ■a 

... 



... 

13 

3,337 

Portuguese. 

1 I 500 

33 

7,666 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

33 

7,666 

... 

Vraeruan. 

aB 

7,709 


... 

... 


... 

... 

28 

7,709 

1 

297 

20 

3,808 



... 




20 

3,808 



9 

1,817 

... 


... 


... 

... 

9 

1,817 



19 

3,924 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

19 

* 2,924 


... 

13 

2,184 

... 

... 

• •• 


... 

... 

13 

2,184 


.a a 

13 

2,593 

1 

170 



1 

130 

15 

2,892 


• I • 

»3 

3,985 

2 

340 

■ a. 


... 

... 

15 

4,325 


• 8 . 

n 

4,174 

3 

650 

1 

Portuguese. 

90 

... 

ss . 

27 

4 . 9 M 


... 

11 

1,856 

7 

.1,610 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

18 

3,466 


... 

(i 

1,058 

3 

663 

... 


... 

... 

9 

1,721 


... 

5 

840 

6 

8lO 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

1,650 


... 

4 

453 

3 

648 

... 

... 


... 

7 

1,100 


... 

7 

2,663 

1 

134 

• 

• ». 

... 

... 

8 

2,797 

... 

. * a 

9 

2,656 

3 

9'2 

... 

... 

1 

200 

13 

3,768 * 


... 

for the year 1830-31 have not yet been received. 

• 


... 


... 


... 

81 * 


from the Pi> ts subordinate to that Prealdency during thOM rear*. 

i cranage Inward for the Port of Fort St. George lor that period la included In the Statement of 1811 - 12 . 

„ _ Thos. Fishbx, Searcher of the Records. (continued. - 

if. 6 z 2 














1086 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


(3.)—Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 


..continued) 15. 1(5. 


PROM 






MANILLA. 





~~ 

NEW 


• • • 





r 




SOUTH WALES. 






French, Spanish* 

Hamburgh 






t 


FLAGS. 



British. 


and 


anil 

Arab and Indian. 


TOTAL. 


British. 






Portuguese. 


Danish. 


_ 






YEARS. 

& 

Tons. 

& 

JS 

■ j ) 

Ton*. 

Ships. 

Ton*. 

& 

3 

Tons. 

«S 

A 

3 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Ton*. 


>793 

>794 

>795 

» 79 t> 

>797 

1 


. 


• 










t 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 



aaa 

There arc not 

any F 

eturns of the 


> 79 » 

1 














>799 

I 














i Boo 

I 














1801 






I 

Iamburgh. 



, 





i Boa* 

... 

2 

470 

... 

... 

> 

300 

... 


3 

770 

aaa 

a.. 







French. 


Danish. 








1B03 

• •• 

1 

300 

1 

200 

1 

280 

... 

... 

3 

780 

1 

180 


1804 


2 

300 

1 • 

... 

... 

... 

... 



2 

300 

a .a 

... 






Portuguese. 










1805 


... 

... 

1 

230 

2 

770 



3 

1,000 

aaa 

... 


1806 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

a •» 

... 

..a 

aaa 


1807 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

... 



aaa 


aaa 

aaa 


1808 

aa. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


•A 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

. a . 


1809 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

a*a 

• •• 

... 

aae 






Spanish. 






780 




1810+ 

• •• 

3 

400 

1 

380 

... 

• a • 


• a. 

4 

aaa 

aaa 


1811-ia 

... 

1 

180 

2 

45 « 

... 

... 

... 


3 

630 

1 

522 


1813-13 


1 

300 

... 

... 


... 


... 


300 

... 

... 


1813-14 

... 

1 

270 

... 



... 

... 


1 

270 

a*. 



1814-15 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

• a. 

... 


■ a. 

• at 

... 

... 

aaa 

... 


1815-16 




Portuguese. 






260 




a. 

1 

140 

1 

120 

... 

... 

... 

• #a 

2 

a*. 

aaa 


1816-17 


1 

270 

... 

... 

... 

... 


aaa 


270 

. .a 

... 


1817-18 

... 

2 

360 

... 

• M 

... 

. a. 


a.a 

2 

360 

a aa 

... 


1818-19 

Ml 


475 . 

... 

.1. 


• •• 

... 

aaa 

2 

475 

aaa 

aa. 


1819-20 


I 

83 

... 

... 


• •• 



1 

83 

aaa 

• aa 


1820-21 

• *• 

1 

205 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

... 

aaa 

» 

205 

a.. 

aa. 


1821-22 

• •• 

1 

278 

... 

... 

... 


... 

aaa 

i 

278 

aaa 

... 


1822-23 

... 

2 

694 

... 


... 

... 

... 


2 

694 

... 

... 


1823-24 

... 

1 

45 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

45 

1 

167 


1824-25 

... 

2 

3>5 

... 

... 

... 

... 


aaa 

2 

3>5 

• a. 

... 


1825-26 

.** 

1 

100 

... 

• a. 

■ a. 


... 

••• 

1 

100 

2 

925 


1826-27 





Spanish. 









.. 


... 

1 

220 

... 

... 

• •• 

aaa 

1 

220 

aaa 

... 


1827-28 

.. 

I 

57 

... 

• •• 


• a. 

... 

... 

1 

57 

aaa 

... 


1828-29 

• • 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


IM 

... 

1 

536 


1829-30 

• • 

... 

... 

1 

250 


... 

' ... 

aaa 

1 

250 

1 

452 


1830-31 

• • 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... xhe Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. George 



• The Returnsof the Venn imt -2 to IBOfi exhibit the Ships find Tonnage of the Pott of Fort St. George only i no Returns having been received 
t There are no Statement* of Vessel* and Tonnage entered Inward* from the iubordtnnte Port* in the Ant four Month* ot lull; but the 
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between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Port of Fort St. George, &c. — continued. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


American 

ttntl 

Danish. 


COAST of 
AFRICA. 


JAVA AND MOLUCCAS. 


American. 
Freni h, ami 
Furtugeuso. 


Aral) and 
Indian. 



Vnm the Porta subordinate to that Presidency during those years. 

Tonnage Inward for the Port of Fort St. George for that period is Included in the Statement of 1811-12. 


Thomas Fisher, Searcher of the Records. 

{continued 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


(3.) —Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 


. ■ continued) 20. 21. 


PROM ... 




SUMATRA. 









PENANG and EASTWARD. 

PL AGS. 

Britiulu 

Dutch. 

French. 

Arab 

and 

Indian. 

TOTAL. 

British. 

French, 
American, 
Danish, and 
-Spanish. 

Portuguese- 

Dutch 

and 

Hamburgh. 

Arab, 

• Indian, 
and 

Turkish. 

VEARS. 

J. 

Tons. 

a. 

15 

Tuns. 

a. 

Tons. 

I 

Tons,. 

& 

A 

Toni. 

& 

Torn. 

i 

■?. 

Tom. 

1 

2 

Ton. 

i. 

Tons. 

t 

A 

Tom. 


(A 




V/ 








C /3 


Cfl 


U) 


co 


*793 I 





















*791 j 





















*795 / 





















* 79 <> \ 

•797 / 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 


There are 

not any Return 

s of the 

» 79 « 





















*790 1 

iHoti | 


1 



















iBtn 




















Arab. 

1802* 

2 

3 / 3 ° 

... 

... 




... 

2 

35 " 

5 

1.440 

... 

... 

«... 

... 



1 

340 

il)o,3 

4 

1,500 



... 

• •• 

1 

200 

J* 

1,700 

6 

2.393 

a .. 

ee. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1804 

1 

45 





... 

... 

1 

45 

12 

3 , 0*3 

... 

• 1. 

... 

... 


... 


200 




, 









American. 






650 

1805 

1 

2O0 

... 

... 


• •• 

... 

... 

1 

200 

*3 

2.* *5 

2 

57 1 

... 

... 


••• 

2 

1806 

... 


... 




1 

100 

1 

100 

11 

2,093 

1 

304 

... 

... 


... 

* 

100 













Danish. 







itk»7 

2 

375 

... 

... 



... 

... 

2 

375 

*9 

3,499 

1 

272 

... 



... 

31 

1,819 

1808 

2 

150 

... 

... 



1 

300 

3 

45 ° 

*7 

4 , 56 o 

1 

75 

... 

... 


e •« 

39 

5,224 

1809 

f> 

335 

... 




1 

* 3 ° 

6 

48a 

16 

3,878 

• t* 



... 



53 

8,544 

1810+ 

2 

95 ** 


... 



2 

470 

4 

1,420 

*4 

3,524 

• ». 

... 

... 

... 



62 

9,57a 

1811-13 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

44 

4,730 

... 


2 

450 



65 

8,985 

1812-13 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

5 * 

5,800 

... 


3 

43 ** 



59 

8,211 

1813-14 ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

29 

5,210 



... 

... 



40 

6,193 

1814-15 ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


• a. 

60 

6,956 

... 


1 

300 



24 

2,743 

1815-16 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

56 

6,441 



... 

... 

... 


43 

6,162 

1816-17 



... 

... 

• «» 

... 

... 

• a* 

... 

... 

59 

7,007 



1 




37 

3,818 

1817-18 ... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

**7 

13,194 



2 

440 



32 

5,059 

1818-19 

... 

... 






... 

... 

... 

9 * 

13,625 



... 

... 



27 

4,125 

1819-20 ... 

... 

... 








... 

116 

13,843 



2 

Goo 



28 

4,216 

« 













French. 







182D-21 

... 


... 





... 


... 

97 

10,921 

1 

162 

2 

9 


... 

15 

3,447 















BM 

Dutch. 



1821-23 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 * 

14421 



2 


5 

465 

3 

900 

1822-23 

... 



... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

**3 

» 7 , 69 i 


... 

4 


... 

a m 

8 


1823-24 


... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

64 

9499 



... 

... 

1 

85 

7 

. 1,070 

1824-25 ... 

8 

1,240 

1 

149 

... 


... 

... 

9 

*,389 

31 

4,214 



... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

670 

1825-26 ... 

3 

465 

4 

427 

... 



... 

7 

882 

37 

5,801 


... 


... 

2 

57 » 

2 

400 

1826-27 

4 

5**7 

4 

44 * 



... 

... 

8 

94 « 

54 

6,806 


• ee 

... 

... 

3 

333 

3 

966 


















| 

5 

880 1 

1827-28 

1" 

•i **75 

6 

545 

1 

238 

I 

200 

18 

2,658 

40 

6 , 3*4 

... 

M» 

... 

... 

1 

” 9 ^ 

Turkish. ’ 

3 11,343 J 

1828-29 

5 

808 

4 

546 

1 

*34 

1 

166 

11 

*»654 

38 

6,573 

ah. 

• e* 

••• 

... 

1 

120 

1. 

2,485 
















Turkish. 












*"45 








1 

450 

1829-30 ... 

4 

859 

3 

344 


... 

... 

... 

EJ 

1,203 

7,227 


• •• 

• ee 

• a'e 

l 


11 


*830-31 

... 

ee. 


... 

... 

*"e 


... 

... 

... 

The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. J3eorge 


* The Return* nf the Vear* 1H02 lo 1:K>0 exhibit thr Ships and T«m»g*of thn Pott of Fort Su Ceotge only, no Return* having been received 
t There arc no Stai omenta of Vessels and Tonnage entered Inwards from the subordinate Ports in the first four Months of 1011; but the 
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letween the Years 1793 and 1831 at the Port of Fort St. Qearge, &c.— continued. 



External Commerce of Fort St. George for these Years. 


23 . 

CEYLON. 


Frrnrh, 
Piirliii.'iiune, 
Dull h, mill 
Dun if-h. 


oi i,780 | (i - 1,017 | 

6 j 12 J 5,636 J 

>3 3 , 2 13 ; »j 2,897 j 


Danish. 

1 : 2O4 


17 

3,336 

i 3 

l 

j » 2 7 

'3 

2,497 

! 8 

1 

! 2,710 

51 

8,590 

j 8 

j 1,937 

•’ 7 i 

9 859 

1 11 

• 

! 3515 

68 • 

12,422 

5 

1,166 

76 j 

J 3,096 

: 2! 

580 

111 

14,165 

5 i 

336 

'.1 ! 

14,44 1 

2 

1 

.185 

69' 

1 1 , 4«*3 

10 1 

.1,015 

!<5 

99 ft 9 

15 ; 

2,376 


12,(103 

; 7 | 

98.5 

77 ! 

11,125 

i 7 1 

1,065 

3 'i 

18,693 

! 5! 

1 

1,542 

'«i 

17,750 

! 5 

1,695 

46! 

18,559 


2,104 

15 

14,980 

10 ! 

3.948 

n 

1 

1 

•6,404 

8 ! 

j 

3,559 

f 5 ; 

20,711 

6 i 

3 , 30 o 

raj 

10.354 | 

5 I 

1,916 

37 ' 

4,884 

29 

1 . 3 , 81.1 


1* j e . 77 ' J .13 I 16,14a 

50 ; a .«!c> 39 18,694 

19 1 8,356 25 7,705 

11 j 9.627 15! 4,481 


9 2,721 | iG 4,022 j ... 

13 3,670 25 9,306 ! ... 

15 3,689 23 6,5116 ’ ... 

9 *,865 12 2,692 . 35 

8 a,490 16 5,200 i 44 

>1 2 , 95 a 19 4,889 506 

6 2,930 17 6,4 j 5 631 

33 6,491 38 7,657 630 

n * 1,770 13 2,350 49 1 

3 i 8,705 36 9,0 j 1 i 447 

6 1,200 8 1,585 513 

5 1,180 15 4,195 686 

4 1 >a.1o 19 3,626 622 


! ... 1.1 3 , *90 20 4,175 605 

j ... 8 1,820 15 2,885 372 

4 7ao g 2,662 467 

7 ‘> 7 10 12 3,405 396 

5 >» 2 35 u 3,339 42 1 

... 14 2,635 24 6,583 j.466 

5 6jo j 13 4,199 57° 

3 480 9 3,360 496 

-. 7 1,330 12 3,246 569 

French. 

ill 50 3 7"3 33 14,666 479 

Danish. 

1 • 500 n 2,150 45 18,792 59.1 

... ... 13 2,465 52 21,159 612 

. 9 1,500 34 9,205 j 606 

. . 4 1 460 19 4,941 735 

. H 1,550 4 , 6.13 : 6641 


7 9,979 I 1 5 3,083 I ... I ... |nj 1,550 j aGV 4,633 1 664 
|r^tlieyears 1830.31 have not yet been received. I ... j ... j ... 


l *rr«ldon'? durlti* tlitm y« n . 

tho Fort of Fort sti Utarge for that period it Included in the Statement of 1 AI 1 - 12 . 

' • TllOS. FlulIEB, 


3,152 j 

6,661 J 

18,656 

22,423 

20,049 

19,492 

15,294 I 

22,49.1 

24,619 

22,856 

20,300 

15.217 

• 6,797 

15,752 

15,071 

15.939 ■ 

21,004 , 

17,581 

21,799 • 

15,317 

18,112 
18,803 ■ 

19,682 . 

20,704 

20,132 J . 


Pollm'ltCSt,’. 

1 j . 4 (» 


Danish. 

2 i *55 


Portuguese. 

1 I 700 


French. 

1 I 250 


1 ! 200 
Dutch. 

1 ! 208 


French. 

i I 8 


108 6,190 

144 

9,982 

Oil! 4,883 

132 

, 11,544 

.125 13,820 

8.U 

1 32,476 

180! 16,543 

1,116 

. 19,221 

4461 16,558 

! 1,076 

36,607 

295! 11,816 

787 

31,308 

319' 11,682 

j 

7 66 

26,976 

214I 8,116 

727 

30,6l 1 

216] 8,620 

902 

33 , 2.19 

305! 12,516 

927 

35,372 

373: 22,067 

98.I 

12,367 

3.11 ‘1323 

70.1 

26,530 

371 11,983 

838 

28,780 

.156 10,945 

751 

27,397 

.138 9,066 

762 

a 1,937 

339 9,922 

805 ; 

25,861 


254 j 7,422 

291 8,126 

359 9,945 

263 8,860 

1288 10,236 

ja.li 8,814 
; 261 9,799 

! 338 11,207 


1 82 4 20,446 

788 : 25,957 

928 ; 31,744 
713 | 24,377 
88a J 28,556 
843 j 27,617 

867 i 29,481 
1 >°74 ! 31,919 


j 1 

1487 15,880 1,151 : 36,02c 


Searcher of the Records. 


(continued- ■ 
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.. continual) 
FROM ... 

VI. AOS. 


YEARS. 


1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 
> 79 » 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802* 


1803 ... 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 
tfliof 
i8u-ia 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 
1O14-15 
1813-16 
1816-17 
1R17-18 
1818-19 
181920 


3 


10 

4 

13 

12 


1 

3 
2 

4 


1820-21 


2 


1821-22 

1822 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 
182728 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 




1 

10 j 
18 ' 




( 3 .)—Return of the Number of Shies and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 


24 . 


ARABIAN ami PERSIAN GUI.FS. 



\ Fortueuesc 


Ar.ab, Indian. 1 



British. 


arm 



and 

TOTAL. 



Dutch. 


| Turkish. 



Tons. 

m 

A. 

£ 

Tons. 


1 

2 

j Tons. 

1 

2 

Tons. 


T. 



•n 


i/j 


• •• 

... 

... 


• •• 

... 

1 

1 

2.205 





... 

1 

2,205 






Arab. 



750 

... 

♦ M 


I 

680 


1,430 


• •• 

... 


1 

300 

1 

300 

... 




• •• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

... 

••• 

... 


2 

500 

2 

500 

2,040 

• •• 1 

... 


70 

8,895 

80 

10,955 

1,428 

rortugiuw. 



1 

180 


86 

1 3 , 3°3 

91 

14,911 

2,375 




196 

26,474 

209 

28,849 

3,021 

■ •• 



125 

15,400 

137 

18,421 


• •• 

• •• 


2 


2 

540 

... 

■ • • 



2 

466 

2 

466 

... 




8 

3 , 25 i» 

8 

3,250 

40« 




4 

1,700 

5 

3,104 

300 




3 

1,060 

4 

1,360 

1,296 


■ ■ • 


1 

165 

4 

1,461 

75 ° 


• •• 


2 

799 

4 

1,549 

1,688 




1 

550 

5 

2,238 

2,246 


• •• 


1 

750 

6 

2,996 

799 


• •• 


1 

600 

3 

1,399 

2,519 

... 1 

... 


2 

950 

9 

* 3,469 

3 , 0 i 2 


• •• 


3 

1,525 

13 

5,137 

3»102 


• •• 


33 

4,784 

35 

7,866 

2,229 


• •• 


19 

4,245 

26 

6,474 

397 


Dutch. 


38 


44 

7,484 

2,910 

2 

i 540 


23 

4,375 J 

35 

7,725 

3.936 


1 

1 

54 

' »,3391 

rurkish. 1 




• la 

) 

1 

1 i 

75 

13,223 




3 

i 940 J 



Portuguese. 

f 

28 

! 5,288 1 



2,701 

1 

228 

) 

1 

1 Turkish. 1 

3 ! 800 1 

42 

9 ,oi 7 




n 

28 

3,033 1 



352 

2 

i 

510 

li 

H 

3 1 

rurkidi. 1 
8yO j 

38 

5,375 

* ** 1 

•••! 

... 

1 

... 


••• 

• •• 


MALDIVES. 


British. 

Arab and 
Indian. 

TOTAL. 

TOTAL, exclusive 
of Foreign .Settlements 
on the 







fontim.’titof India. 

* 

C. 

'£ 

7 J 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

.2* 

Tons. 

i 

i§ 

Tons. 

... 

... | 

• •• 

r 

["here 

: arc not ai 

iy Retu 

ms of the 


... ! 

! 

.** “ 


i 

87 

37,862 

... 

• •• 1 

... 

... 


1 

| ... 

103 

44,622 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

93 

39,367 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... J 

... 

236 

51,612 

... 

... 

... 


••• ! 

... 

221 

51,008 

... 

.*• 

45 

2,103 

45 1 

1 

2,103 

1,082 

92,712 

2 

72 

56 

2,675 

58 

2,747 

i ,379 

100,215 

I 

32 

¥ 

2,865 

45 1 

2,897 

1,472 

k» 7,998 

2 

23 

79 

3.471 

81 ; 

3,494 

i,i |4 

93,381 

2 

200 

27 

1,948 

29 

3,148 

1,046 

, 84,940 

5 

296 

6 

290 

11 1 

586 

935 

76,275 

... 


5 

159 

5 , 

159 

1,061 

82,282 

... 

... 

1 

100 

1 j 

100 

1,082 

74,354 

... 

... 

4 

165 

4 

165 

1,180 

91,736 



10 

790 

10 

790 

912 

82,617 

... 

... 

6 

345 

6 i 

I 

345 

1,082 

87,135 

... 

... 

1 

50 

1 

50 

953 

80,917 

... 


s 

60 

2 

60 

982 

71,872 


... 

9 

50 

1 

50 

1,004 

73,715 


... 


80 

2 

80 

1,005 

80,401 


... 

H 

... 

tie 

... 

1,001 


13 

477 

3 

109 

16 


i,i 39 


6 

255 

1 

50 

7 

305 

936 

87,231 

25 

418 

2 

71 

37 

4«9 

1,109 


5 

396 

5 

19 ' 

10 

587 

1,079 

97,343 

4 « 

823 

... 

... 

4 « 

; 

823 

1,160 

94,937 

65 

1,358 

2 

• 70 

67 ! 

1,428 

1,339 

95,345 

0! 

lr 

1,805 

4 

131 

96 

1..936 

1,453 

94,702 


The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. George 


* Tl"* Returns of the Years 11103 to IlWf exhibit the Ships end Tonnage of the Port of Sort St. George only; no Returns having been received/ 
T There are no Statements of Vessel and Tonnage entered Inwards from the subordinate Forts in the first four Months of Hill; but the ' 
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II-—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 

between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Port of Fort St. George, &c.~continued. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


(3.)—Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered Inwards, 


.. continued ) 


1803 * 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810+ 

1811-12 

1813-13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 
1B17-18 

1818- 19 

1819- 30 
1830-31 

1821-33 

1823-33 

1823-34 

1824.25 

1835-36 

1826-37 

1837-28 

1828-39 

1839.30 

1830-31 



( 3 .)- 

Return of t 






TRAN 

e 


Danish. 

1 

Pnns. 

& 

_s_ 

Tons. 

• ea 

... 

... 

• aa 

I 

480 

... 

... 

aaa 

... 

... 

aaa 

330 

3 

1,470 

115 

1 

320 

363 

17 

679 

.077 

5 

32 

186 

... 


18 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

aaa 


• •• 

• aa 

eaa 

Ml 

aaa 

• a* 

aaa 

aaa 

198 

aaa 

aaa 

206 

1 

3 

177 

... 

... 

18a 

1 

395 

• ea 

#•* 

aa# 

6 

• aa 

aaa 

40 

• aa 

• aa 

6 

1 

468 

27 

aaa 

aaa 

66 

aaa 

aaa 

68 

• •• 

■1 

53 

• ae 

... 

75 

2 

13 

314 

... 

... 

70 

2 

113 

... 

... 

aaa 


TRANQUEBAR and BE RAM POSE. 


American^ 
Portuguese and 
French. 


Portuguese. 

1 1 .210 


American. 

1 1 200 


There are not any Returns of the) 


... The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. Geo 


» The Return of the You. 1809 to 1806 exhibit the Shipi >nd Tonnage of the-Port of Fort St. George orljj no Return haring been roct 
I There are no Statements of Vessel* and Tonnage entered Inwards from the subordinate Porta in the flnt four Months of 1811 ; but 

(Examined) John Prince, 

Thomas S. Gouring. 





Ships. 
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between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Port of Fort St. George, &c— continued. 


29. 30. 31. 32. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


(4.)—Return of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage Cleared Outwards 


■ continued) 9 . 10 . 1 ], 12 . 


TO 

! 

1 


PORTUGAL. 


BRAZILS. 

SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

CHINA. 







British 





British 









FLAGS. 



Portuguese. 


and 

TOTAL. 

Portuguese. 


and 

Britiih. 


and 

Aral). 

TOTAL. 







American. 





Spanish. 



Danish. 






YEAHK. 


i 

Toni. 

l 

Tong. 

rA 

_ 

Toni. 

s. 

Toni. 

t 

Tons. 

i 

Toni. 

i 

Toni. 

J. 

.£■ 

Toni. 

e 

j 

o. 

Ton*. 





x: 

<sj 




sS 


w 


1 


& 


£ 


j* 

C /3 


s 



*793 






















*794 






















*795 






















1796 






















'797 


> 

• •• 

... 

aaa 

• aa 

... 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• a. 

... 

aaa 

a«a 


There arc not any Returns of the 


> 79 » 




















. 


'799 




* 


















1B00 






















1801 






















|8«>2* 

• 

• 

... 

• •a 

• •• 

... 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• aa 

• a. 

• •• 

1 

1,072 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

• •• 

1 

1,072 


1803 

t 

• • 

... 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• 

aaa 

• •• 

• aa 

5 

4,280 

aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

5 

4,280 















Danish. 




18,155 


1B04 

. 

•• 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

t 

aaa 

aaa 

0 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

17 

18,955 

1 

1,200 

aaa 

. aa 

18 


1805 

• •• 

1 

550 

• .a 

aaa 

1 

550 


• aa 

aaa 

• aa 

8 

9 , 49 <> 

Pox 

1 

tuguese. 

500 

• a. 


8 

9,490 


1806 

• •• 


• a. 

..a 

... 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• a. 

aaa 

■ a. 

3 

3,600 

aaa 


4 

4,100 


1807 

• 

•• 

... 

• •• 

aaa 


• aa 

• a. 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

3 

3,733 

... 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

3 

3,733 


1808 

••• 


... 



... 

... 

aaa 

• aa 

... 


10 

10,160 

• aa 


aaa 

aaa 

10 

10,160 


1809 

• 

• • 


• •• 

aa. 


aaa 

... 

• a. 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

3 

*,352 



• aa 

... 

2 

2,352 


1810 

• 

.. 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 



aa. 

• •• 

• aa 

1 

1,200 


••• 


... 

1 

1,200 


1811+-13 



... 


... 

aaa 

• •a 


• •a 

• •• 

• a# 

4 

3,773 

.•a 

aa. 


... 

4 

3,773 


1813-13 


.. 

... 

• •• 

l aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

5 

5,550 

..a 

aaa 



5 

5,550 


1813-14 


,, 

... 

• •• 

aaa 


aaa 

... 

aaa 

• •a 

aaa 

aaa 

5 

5,789 

aaa 

• •• 

... 


5 

5,789 


1814-15 

■ 

„ 

1 

600 

..a 


1 

600 

aaa 

... 

a aa 

..\ 

I 

600 

a aa 


a.a 


1 

600 


1815-16 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

1 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

4 

4,800 

... 


aa. 


4 

4,800 


1816-17 

• •• 


• •a 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

s 

1 

CO 

c 

4 

4,671 

aaa 

aaa 

• a. 

aaa 

4 

4,671 


1817-18 

• 

■ • 

1 

250 

l 

a ». 

aaa 

1 

250 

• a. 

• aa 

aa. 

■ a. 

2 

2,400 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

aa. 

2 

2,400 


1818-19 

• 

§• 

... 

• •a 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

• a. 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

2 

2,767 

... 

• a. 

• aa 

at* 

2 

2,767 


1819-30 

t 


... 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

aa. 

• •a 

■ ■a 

... 

2 

2,532 

• a. 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

2 

2,532 






1 

IritUh' 







* 







1830-21 

, 


1 

800 

; 3 

1,158 

4 

1,958 

aaa 

aaa 

2 

894 

4 

5,375 



• •• 

aaa 

4 

5,375 







| 






Britiih. 










1821-33 



••• 

aaa 

1 

520 

1 

530 

• a. 

aaa 

1 

352 

2 

3,532 

• •• 

aa# 

• •a 

aaa 

2 

3,532 


1822-23 


... 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aa. 

aaa 

... 

3 

4,107 

1 aa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

3 

4,107 


1823.24 



... 

• •a 

> ... 

aaa 

... 

• aa 

• •• 

• a. 


... 

2 

2,654 

aaa 

aaa 



3 * 

3,654 


1824-2;, 



... 

• ae 

J 

aaa 

• aa 

• a* 


• •a 


• a. 

3 

4,054 

a.a 

aaa 

aaa 


3 

4,054 


1825-26 



... 

a •• 




• •• 

• a. 

aaa 

aaa 

a*. 

3 

3,912 

aaa 

f 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

3 

3 , 9*3 


1826-27 



... 

a*. 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• a. 

1 

667 

*... 

• •a 

aaa 

• a. 

1 

667 


1827-28 



••• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

2 

563 

5 

5,132 

... 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 

5 

5,123 


1828-29 



••• 

aaa 

aa. 

a a. 


• •• 


aaa 

1 

472 

4 

4*376 

aaa 

• aa 



4 

4,376 


1829-30 



a •• 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... 


aaa 

4 

1.738 

4 

4 , 4*9 


... 

aaa 

ala 

4 

4,449 


1830-31 



• •• 


... 

• •• 

• aa 


... 

aaa 


. The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. George 
r • 



* The Return* of the Year* 1802 to IflOG exhibit the Ships and Tonnage of the Port of Fort St George only; no Returns having been received 
t There are no Statements of Vessels and Tonnage cleared Outwards fatal the subordinate Ports In the first four Months of 1811; but the 
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between the Years 1793 and 1831, from the Port of Fort St. George, &c. — continued. 


13. 14. 






MAURITIUS and BOURBON. 




MADEIRA. 



UriHah. 


French. 

Portuguese 

anil 

Danish. 

. . . 

Arab and Indian. 


TOTAL. 

American 

and 

Portuguese- 


i 

£ 

in 

0 

Torn. 

P. 

2 

CO 

Tons. 

£ 

s 

Tons. 

I 

50 

Toni. 

1 

Z 

CO 

Tons. 

A 

£ 

Ton«. 


Extern 

« 

il Commerce of 

Fort St 

George for the 

1 

i 

sc Yeai 

8. 

... 

... 

... 

• 

• e. 

••• 


4 

630 

1 

* 60 

... 



• 

... 

5 

690 

... 



1 

450 

4 

660 

• •• 

Danish. 

» 

... 

... 

5 

i,no 

e.d 



... 

••• 

... 


1 

250 

... 


4 

> 350 

... 



... 

... 

net 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 




l 

flao 

... 

... 

3 

395 

... 

... 

3 

1,315 

... 

... 


••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 




l 

500 

... 

• mm 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

500 

... 

... 


I 

300 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

1 

200 

... 



21 

3,249 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

320 

22 

3,569 

... 

• a. 


30 

8,683 

... 

... 

••t 

Portuguese. 

... 

... 

30 

6,683 




26 

4,832 

••• 

... 

1 

95 

... 

.. . 

27 

4,917 


*■' 


>7 

‘ 3,125 

... 

ee. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

17 

3,125 

... 

... 


23 

5,530 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

23 

5,530 

... 

... 


lit 

3,339 

... 

ee. 

... 

... 


... 

18 

3,339 


• •• 


8 

1,072 

••• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

8 

1,072 

... 

... 


9 

1,741 

... 

• ee 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

1,741 

»•• 

... 


14 

2,442 

... 

• •a 

• 

... 

... 

... 

14 

1 2,443 

... 

*.e 


9 

990 

... 

• ••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

990 

... 

... 


10 

2,223 • 

2 

390 

■ ■■ 

... 

2 

372 

14 

2,985 

... 

... 


10 

2,310 

3 

510 

• ee 

... 

• a. 

... 

13 

2,820 

... 

... 


5 

- 744 

• •• 

... 

•ee 

... 

... 


5 

744 

e • e 

... 


4 

1,013 

4 

913 

•ee 

... 

... 

... 

8 

1,926 

... 

... 


7 

1,691 

• e* 

* ... • 

... 


... 

... 

7 

1,691 

... 

• •• 


4 

510 

3 

38 *' 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

7 

892 

... 

... 


9 

2,064 

3 

770 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

12 

3,834 

•a. 

... 

• 

6 

1,247 

• •• 

... 

1 

260 

1 

200 

8 

1,707 




14 

3,779 

15 

5,036 J 

• 

ees 

... 

1 

80 

30 

8,895 . 




for the year 1830-31 have not yet been received. 

• 

s 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



from the Porta subordinate to that Presidency during thou yean. , 

Tonnage Outward for ths Port of Fort St Conge tot that period a Included in the Statement of 1 SU-IS. 

Thos. Fishes, Searcher of the Records. {continued.. 





1098 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


(4.)—Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Cleared Out» 


. continued) 


15. 


16 . 


SOUTH WALK 


FLAGS. 


Oiitish. 

French, Spanish, 
ami 

Portuguese. 


Hamburgh 

and 

Danish. 

Arab and Indian. 

1 

TOTAL. 


British. 

YEARS. 

A 

1 

Tans. 

1 

2 
i n 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Torn. 

■sdpis 

Tons. 

! * 

* 

1 1 n 

| Tons. 

Ships. 

Tong. 

>793 •••'l 

1794 

1795 -1 

* 79 <> ...[ 

*797 •••> 




• •• 




• aa 

i 

| 

There are nol 

any 1 

Returns of t 

* 79 » 

*799 -1 

i flow ... 1 

1801 

1802* 

a 

« 

430 

I 

Portuguese. 

160 " 

... 

. .a 


• aa 

| 

i 

i 5 

1 

5 BO 

1 ••• 


1803 

2 

270 

... 

• t* 

• aa 

• it 

•a. 

aaa 

! 2 

! 270 

1 2 

500 

1804 


... 

fl 

• •• 

e • . 

aaa 

aaa 

•aa 

... 

»... 

... 

! ••• 

... 

1805 


0. 


... 

a .a 

• a. 

• aa 

aaa 

... 


aa. 

... 

1806 

to 

... 

... 


• •• 

a •• 

• as 

aaa 

... 

• a* 

as* 

• a. 

1807 

• •• 

... 

• *• 

... 

aa* 

aa* 

• •a 

aaa 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

• a* 

180H 

• • • 

... 

• a. 

* e . 

• a* 

... ‘ 

a*. 

a.a 



... 

• a* 

1H09 

3 

690 


• •• 

aa* 

aaa 

..a 

As 

3 

690 

... 

... 

1810 

2 

480 

1 

Spanish. 

380 

• •a 

as. 


• ». 

3 

A 

86O 

at* 


i8iif-i2 ... 

2 

0 

0 

... 

"V 

... 

... 


aaa 

2 

500 

1 

560 

MSMM 

■ 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

a.. 

... 

aaa 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 


1 

270 

• *• 

... 


... 

• •• 

aaa 

1 

270 

*•• 

... 

1814-15 ... 

1 

219 

• •• 

... 

aaa 


1 

800 

2 

1,019 

• •• 


1815-16 ... 

2 

440 

• •• 

• a. 

..a 

*.. 

... 

*.a 

2 

440 

1 

60 

1816-17 ... 

... 

tH 

• •• 

«a« 

• aa 

aa* 

■ .a 

• aa 

••• 

aaa 


... 

1817-18 ... 

5 

1,085 

• •• 

... 

• as 

aa* 

aa* 

• aa 

5 

1,085 

... 

• •• 

1818-19 ... 



**• 

a.a 

■ a a 

aaa 

... 

• •• 

• a. 

• a* 

1 

187 

1819-20 ... 



... 

... 

• •a 

aaa 

• •• 

• aa 


• •a 

• a* 


1820-31 ... 

■ 

305 

... 

aa. 

aa. 

... 

• •• 

• 

1 

205 

l 

259 

1821-22 ... 

1; 

278 

• e. 

aaa 

a«. 

a*. 


aa* 

1 

278 

a. . 


1822-23 ... 


250 

• a. 

... 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

1 

250 

... 


1823-24 ... 


•** 

• *• 

• aa 

««• 

• aa 

• aa 

aa« 

• aa 

..a 

aaa 

... 

1824-25 ... 

2 

345 

... 

aaa 

• a* 

aaa 


• as 

2 y 

345 

#•* 

at. 

1825-26 ... 

... 


• •• 

aaa 

• a* 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

• a* 

aaa 

• a. 

1826-27 ... 

0 1 

57 

• •• 

aa. 

aaa 

• a. 

aa* 

• •• 

► 1 

57 

... ! 

aaa 

1827-28 ... 

1 

303 

1 

220 

• aa 

... 

... 

aa. 

2 

523 

i 


1828-29 ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•" ( 
aaa 

• •■ | 

... 

i 

... i 


1829-30 ... 

... 

... 

1 

280 

aaa 

... 

• aa 

1 i 

280 

... i 

• as 

1830-31 ... 

• •a 

... 

... 

... 

aaa 

... <The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. Georg 


• Tloturns °f the Veers 1808 to 180(1 exhihit the Ships and Tonnage of the Port of Port St. George only i no Returns havingiVieen rece 
1 1 here arc no Statements of Vessels and Tonnage cleared Outwards from the subordinate Ports in the lint finer Months or 1811 ; but 





















from the Port* subordinate to that Presidency durlrut those yean. 

Tonnage Outward for the Port of Fort St. George for that period ii Included In the Statement of 1811 -lf. 


Thomas Fishes, Searcher of the Records. 

0 continued . 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


(4.)—Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Cleared Outw 


■ continued) 





20 . 











21 . 



TO 

J 




SUMATRA. 





• 




PENANG and EASTWARD. 

FLAQ.H. 


1 

British. 

Dutch. 

French. 

Arab 

and 

Indian. 

TOTAL. 

Brltlah. 

French, 
American, 
Danish, anti 
Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Dutch 

and 

Hamburgh. 

u Arab, 
Indian, 
and 

Turkish. 

YEARS. 


j. 

$ 

Tons. 

«! 

£ 

Cft 

Torn. 

& 

A 

(#7 

Tom. 

4 

1 

Tons, j 
_ 

4 

5 

Ton*. 

4 

Tom. 

•*»!<» | 

Tom. 

4 

a 

en 

Tons, 

4 

& 

Tons. 

1 

CO 

Ton 

•793 

•794 

•795 

•796 

•797 

1 

( 


... 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

ail 

aaa 

1 

... j 

aa. 

aaa 

... 

aea 

• aa 


Th 

ere are 

nol 

any R 

eturn 

s of t 

■ 79 *t 

•799 

lUoo 

1801 

1802* 

1 

3 

1 

500 

... 




1 

1 

404 

4 

904 

10 

7,202 

Ar 

1 

lcrlcan. 

260 

• 

• 


aaa 




1803 


G 

1.95a 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

aaa 


a.a 

6 

1,952 

9 

2,495 

Danish. 

11 300 

a.a 

... 

aaa 


1 

300 

1804 

• •• 

2 

155 

... 

■*. 1 

••1 

aaa 

••r 

a.. 

2 

155 

16 

4,145 

An 

1 

lencan. 

300 

•.a. 

... 

Has 

1 

nburgh. 
200 

4 

860 

• 805 

• a. 

2 

400 


... 

... 

aaa 

... 

D 

1 

400 

•4 

a ,977 

2 

575 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


aa. 

1 

i 

200 

B 

200 

10 

4,314 

— 

aea 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

1 

520 

1807 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

• .a 

aaa 


9 

• aa 

34 

6,933 

aea 

• •• 

1 

500 

... 

• aa 

40 

5,059 

1808 

... 


... 


... 


aaa 

a.a 

1 

9 

a.a 

51 


..t 

• •• 

D 

■ 

... 

• aa 

36 

4,897 

1809 


6 

•,323 

aaa 

... 


aaa 

1 

75 

7 

1,398 

53 

9.431 

aaa 

. * a 

B 

1 

• aa 

aaa 

59 

8 , 7'5 

1810 

... 

2 

1,140 


... 

... 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

2 

1,140 

71 


• aa 

aaa 

1 

150 

... 

... 

<59 

11,298 

l8ll+-12 

... 




... 

aaa 

aaa 

a aa 

aaa 

M* 

• aa 

50 

7 , 43 i 

aa. 

• aa 

... 

... 

• *• 


48 

6,502 

1812-13 

... 


... 


... 

• a* 

aa* 

a aa 

aaa 

a aa 

aaa 

74 

10,832 

aaa 

a.a 

... 

... 

... 

a.a 

64 

9,195 

1813-14 

.. 

• a. 

... 

... 

... 

• a a 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aa. 

37 

5,286 

a.a 

... 

1 

200 

... 

... 

29 

3,992 

1814-15 

... 


... 


... 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

a.a 

82 

10,787 

• •• 

... 


a.a 

... 

... 

39 

5,396 

1815.16 


1 

a*. 

1 ... 

... 


aaa 

a .. 

aaa 

aaa 

a.a 

75 

11,837 

... 

• aa 


a.a 

... 


35 

4,022 

1816-17 

• *< 

1 

..a 

... 

... 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

a.a 

81 

13.366 

aaa 

• •a 

... 

aaa 



33 

3,004 


Ml 

1 

... 

• a* 

... 


a.a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

a.a 

•53 


... 

aaa 

1 

90 

... 


38 

4,361 

1818-19 

*»l 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

aaa 

aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

126 

14,982 

a .a 

• aa 

a.. 

... 



33 

4,346 

1819-20 

... 

i ... 

aa. 


... 


a.a 

a.a 

a aa 

aaa 

aaa 

128 

11,663 

... 

• aa 

• •a 


... 


20 

2,807 

1820-21 

. . a 

... 

a.a 

a.a 

... 

... 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

127 

n ,973 

a.a 

• aa 

1 

200 

... 

Jutch. 

•4 

1,783 

1821-92 

... 

... 

a . * 

aa* 

... 

aa* 

a.a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

84 

15,476 

1 

165 

aaa 

a.a 

4 

445 

9 

1.153 

1822-23 

... 


... 

1 ••• 

1 

*«• 

aaa 

a.a 

aaa 

aaa 

■aa 

• a* 

107 

15.827 

a .. 

aaa 

a.a 

.aa 

2 


10 

2,268 

1823.24 

... 

... 

a*. 

#•* 

• a. 


..a 

aaa 

• .a 

a.. 

aaa 

65 

9,677 

aaa 

aaa 

a.a 

aaa 

7 

1,770 

11 

3,808 

1824-25 

... 

10 

• ,784 

2 


aaa 

a.a 

a.a 

aaa 

12 

2,082 

47 

7,237 


aaa 

aaa 

a.a 

a.a 

a.a 

9 

2,088 

1825-26 


9 

M 35 

6 

868 

aaa 

a.a 

! 

1 

i 

a.a 

•5 

3,293 

43 

7.699 

"s 

1 

panhh. «j 
250 

aea 

aaa 

..a 

• aa 

7 

1,330 

1826-27 

.. 

j 6 

878 

6 

646 

1 

155 

j ... 

a.a 

•3 

1,679 

53 

11,212 

• a. 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

2 

U38 

2 

350 

1827.28 

.« 

J 10 

1,909 

12 

1,359 

E 

300 

j ... 

a.a 

*3 

3,468 

50 

6,887 

aaa 


aa. 

a.a 

2 

•99 , 

4 

728 

1828-29 

.. 

1 

.' 10 

1,591 

: 5 

667 

1 

1.34 

i 

aaa 

... 

16 

2,392 

fi' 

1 


I 

2 

ranch. 

208 

aaa 

a.a 

1 

f 

120 j 

11 

1 

l 

2 , 9?5 \ 

urkluh. J 

1 400 J 

•829-30 

• . 

6 

1 

1,112 

1 5 

597 

1 

*"• 

a.a 

a.a 

11 

>,709 

V 

47 

8,078 

a.a 

(«« 

f aa. 

... 

1 

392 j 

9 

i 

3 

3,110 1 

’urklah. J. 
850 / 

•830-31 

•• 

1 

... 

l - 

• •a 

1 

... 

a.a 

• *• 

.a* 

• aa 

The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. Gfeerge 


' The Return* of the Years 1802 to 1006 exhibit the Ships and Tonnage of the Port of Fort George only: no Returns having been received 
t There are no Statements of Vessels and Tonnage cleared Outwards ftom the subordinate Ports ui the first four Months on 1811 1 but the 





























from the Ports subordinate to that Presidency during those years. 

Tonnage Outward for the Port of Fort St. George for that period la Included In the Statement of 

ir. 7 b 2 


1101 


*e, &c.— continued. 


S3. 





CEY I.ON. 



Uritlib. 

French, 
Portuguese, 
Dut.h. and 
Danish. 


At«U 

and 

Indian. 

1 

j TOTAL. 

a. 

Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

i 

Tons. 

, i 

| Tom. 

•Q 

<13 


A 

J) 


£ 


! £ 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

... 


... 

• 

... 

j 

* 

... 

t 

... 

■ ... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

• a. 

1 

i ••• 

• •• 

... 


Por 

Sguese. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3> 

1.87.} 

1 

40 

105 

5,U5 

'.37 

6,830 



f 1 

a 10 

1 



31 

3,875 

v Danish. 

1 1 j 150 

I- 

3,370 

! 134 

6,605 

Ba 

19,436 

Portuguese. 

252 

8,236 

702 

27,672 

771 

35.906 

1 

200 

325 

10,619 

1,097 

36,725 


34,089 

a 

340 

401 

15,38a 

: 1,238 

49,811 

604 

33,595 

••• 


261 

11,576 

! 865 

35,171 

64a 

21,401 

• .« 


215 

7,'68 

1 857 

28,569 

623 

27,833 

... 

... 

155 

5>448 

■ 778 

33,280 

j 1,010 

33,117 

... 

••• 

287 

0,r,88 

1,297 

41,705 

913 

33,781 

••• 

... 

197 

8,162 

i,no 


1,23a 

1 

36,354 

1 

120 

281 

8,963 

1,514 

45,437 

32,961 

American. 



j 766 

2 

791 

324 

6,838 

1,092 

30,592 

j 673 

24,916 


... 

440 

10,208 

i,'i3 

35,124 


Portuguese. 



1 767 

28,420 

1 

40 

331 


1,099 

36,886 

! 837 

27,681 


• 

437 

9,147 

1,274 

,'36,828 

; 066 

28,12a 

... 

... 

362 


1,228 


j 761 

37,580 

**■ 


238 

6,759 

999 

34,339 

mm 

MMM 

234 

5,201 

37" 

23.645 

2,582 

80,539 

697 

33,917 

•• • 

... 

310 

9.446 

1,007 

33,363 

633 

20,127 

Ml 

... 

298 

» 1,379 

931 

31.506 

863 

30,206 

• •• 

... 

376 

12,277 

1,339 

42,483 

843 

37,560 



358 

8,664 

1,101 

36,224 

675 

31,922 

... 

... j 

302 

9.948 

977 

3i,«7o 



French. 

1 

• 



835 

36,915 

1 

8 i 

420 

11,428 

1,256 

38,351 

944 

31,1.31 

• 

••• 

... 

288 

12,426 

1,233 

43,557 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1811 - 12 . 


Thos. Fisiikr, Searcher of the Records. (continued. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


(4.)—Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Ton sag* cleared Outwi 


. continued) 28. foreign settlements on 


TO 




TllANQLFEBAK and SERAMPOHE. 





British. 




-I 

American. 


Arab 



FLAGS. 



Danish. 

Portuguese and 


and 


TOTAL. 







French. 


Indian. 



YEARS. 

. 3 . 

5 

Tone. 

1 

Tons. 


Tons. 

t 

2 

Tons. 

4 

2 

Tons. 


Vi 


V) 


CO 


CO 




*793 

1794 












179 s 

179(1 

1 











*797 ••• / 

... 

... 

• •a 

... 

.a. 

... 

... 

There are 

not any Returns of 

1798 












*799 

1 Uoo 












1B01 ... J 

1802* 


... 

••• 

• •• 

... 


. ■ a 

... 

1 ... 

... 

... 

1803 


... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

• a. 

1804 

... 

... 

• •• 


... 

SBS 

... 

• a. 

•% » 

... 



« f 


< 


American. 





1805 

... 

... 

7 

3,238 

3 

6R7 

12 

500 

22 

3,425 

1806 

••• 

... 

3 

800 

1 

435 

30 

1,180 

34 

3,405 

1807 

3.) 

874 

5 

67a 

• a. 

a*. 

85 

2,242 

125 

3,788 

1808 

14 

304 

6 . 

81 

... 


24 

586 

44 

971 

1809 

*5 

176 

1 

180 

... 


*5 

568 

31 

924 

l8to 

15 

166 

••• 


i a. 


13 

247 

28 

413 

i8n+.ia 

1 

50 

• •• 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1 

50 

1812-13 

••• 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1813-14 


... 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• «. 

• a. 

... 

1814-15 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


181.5-16 

‘i6 

520 

• a* 




9 

346 

35 

866 

1816.17 

20 

457 

... 

... 

1 

194 

14 

433 

35 

' 1,084 

1817-18 

19 

416 


... 



11 

482 

30 

898 

1818-19 

12 

188 

... 

... 

... 


,0 

315 

22 

503 

1819-ao 

4 

128 


... 

... 

... 

6 

134 

10 

26a 

1820-ai 

24 

582 

* 

10 

... 


4 

80 

29 

672 

1821-22 

12 

450 

... 

• •• 

... 


2 

9 « 

14 

540 

1822-23 

7 

206 

... 

... 

... 


3 

102 

10 

308 

1823-24 

9 

416 

... 


... 


3 

150 

13 

566 

1834-35 

*4 

308 

... 


... 


6 

590 

20 

89B 

1825-26 

5 

136 



... 


5 

350 

10 

486 

1826-27 

16 

434 

... 



... 

5 

. 400 

21 

834 

1827-28 

10 

186 



... 

... 

... 


10 

186 

1828-29 

7 

94 

... 

... 

.... 

French. 

... 


7 

16 

94 

1829-30 

10 

198 

1 

9 -* 

I 

a 4 . 

4 

94 

41a 

1830-31 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ *. 

The Returns o p tfie External Commerce of Fort St. Georgi 


* The Returns of the Van ]flOi> to 1»J0 exhibit the Shlix m, Tonnage of the Port of Fort St. Ccoreeonlyi no Retami having been reteiT 
t There are no Statements of Vessels and Tounagc clearetrOutwarda from the auhordlnate Ports; In the Hist four Months af tttll i but t 


(Examined) John Prince, 

Thomas St Gooeinq. 

















II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 

between the Years 1793 and 1831, from the Port of Fort St. George , &c.-~coxtinued. 

CONTINENT OF INDIA— continued. 29 - 30 * 



SADIAS. 


i 

! 

MACAO. 

British. 

Arab and Indian. 

j 

TOTAL. j 

Portuguese. 


4 

2 

(O 

Tom. 

4 

« 

Tons. 






External Commerce of Fort St. George for these Years. 



for the year 1830-31 have hot yet been received. 


from the Port* aubonUntU to that Presidency during tboM years. 

Tonnage Outward for the Pott of Fait St. George fix that period it Included In the Statement of 1811 - 18 . _ 

THOMAS FISHER, 

East-India House, 15 th August 1832 . Searcher of the Records. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT fbom SELECT COMMITTEE 


(a.) —RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage 'which have entered Inwards 

Territories of the Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Countries from 


FROM ... UNITED KINGDOM. I FRANCE. AMERICA. 


HAMBURGH. 























II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL, 


1107 


between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Pouts of Bombay and Surat, from Countries beyond the 
whence the Vessels came, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 


5. 6. 7. 8. 



j COPENHAGEN. 

GIBRALTAR. 

PORTUGAL. 



.BRAZILS. 



4 


• 

Danish. 


American. 


l’ortugueie. 


Portuguese 

ami 

Brazilian. 


Britiah. 


TOTAL. 


t 

xs 

if. 

Tom. 


Toni. 

i 

$ 

Toni. 

4 

ii 

Tom. 

i 

JS 

id 

Jk 

Tona. 

i # 

1 i 

Tom. 


Extern 

al Commerce of 

Fort St 

■ George for th 

• 

sse Yea 

■S. 

... 


.a* 

aaa • 

aaa 

aaa 


i 

360 

... 


3 

580 

• 


*;* 

• a . 

aa * 

aa* 


... 

• •a 

... 

... 

1 

600 


... 

aarf 

aaa 

... 

• •a 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1,000 


... 

aaa 

It* 


aaa 


i 

146 

• «# 

... 

3 

1,710 ‘ 


... 

a.a 

a*. 


.aa 


Year have been received, the Ship containing them having been lost. 

... 

... 

a*. 

aa# 

i **• 



... 

... 

... 

... 

. 3 

1,400 

... 

... 


o«e 

... 

... 


■ •a 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


a.a 




... 

... 

• a. 


1 

650 

1 

Portuguese. 

450 

... 

... 

1 

450 




... 

... 

... 

... • 

1 

500 

aaa 


1 

5 <X) 





• •• 

... 

... 

5 

2,700 

■ aa 

a.a 

5 

2,700 





... 

... 

... 

4 

2,424 

... 

aa. 

4 

2,434 



... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


aaa 

• aa 

. #• 






... 

... 

1 

500 

a a a 

... 

1 

500 




... 


1 

260 

6 

2 ,6 jO 

aaa 

... 

6 

3,650 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

6 

3.335 

■ *a 


6 

3,325 




... 


3 

1,500 

8 

3,930 


... 


3,930 

* 

... 

• a. 

... 


... 

... 

7 

3,010 


• ... 

7 

3,oio 




... 

• 

1 

700 

2 

7U0 

... 

... 

2 1 

780 


... 


... 


1 

400 

3 

1,160 

a.. 

... 

3 

1,160 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a.. 

... 

... 

a i. 



• 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

aa. 

aa. 

a.a 

«■ 

aaa 

f■ 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

aaa 

... 


...' 

■.. 


* ... » 

... 

... 

... 

... 



a*. 

*•« 




... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

Brazilian. 

761 


... 

a 

761 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... ; 

aaa 

... 



... 


... 

• 

rr 

• ••• 

... 

1 

450 

... 

! 

1 

4 .V> 


... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

373 • 

1 

373 

ft 

... 

... 



... 

v 

... 

• a. 

1 

i «3 

1 

183 


for the year 1830-31 have not yet been received. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

a.a 

... 















Tuos. Fished. Searcher of the Records. 


u. 7 c 


(continued ■ 





















1108 APPENDIX to REPORT **011, SELECT COMMITTEE. 


*3C (5.)—Return of the Number of Shirs and the Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 

-A 


.. continued) ih 10. 


FROM ... 

I 



CHINA. 





• 

ISLE OF FRANCE and 

BOURBON. 


. 1 

FLAGS. 

British. 

* 

Portuguese. 

Arab. 

TOTAL. 

/ - 

British. 

French. 

Danish 

and 

Portuguese. 

Arab. 

TOTAL. 

VEARK. 

4 

a 

Vi 

Tons. 

J , 

St 

“ 

Tuna. 

4 

A 

V ) 

Torn. 

1 

Vi 

Tom. 

4 

A 

V ) 

Torn. 

i 

Toni. 

A 

A 

V ) 

Tom. 

JL 

A 

Vi 

Tool. 

t 

A 

Vi 

Tom. 

1793 - 4 'i 

1 794 - 3 

179 .V 6 

1796 - 7 

1 797 - « > 

• •• 


1 

1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

•#• ' 

Ml 

• •• 

• a* 

••• 

• a* 

• a* 

• aa 

••• 

... 


There 

arc n 

ot any R 

eturn 

9 f>f the 

1796-9 

1799- 1800 

1800- I 

1801- 2 J 

1802- 3 

11 

• 

8,719 

1 

1 

i 

l 

600 

• •• 


12 

9,319 

• aa 

• aa 

1 

400 

• 

• •• 

a •• 

••• 

• at 


400 

1803-4 

6 

3,760 


.a 


• •• * 

\f 6 


l 

150 


• •• 

aa* 


a aa 

aa. 

1 

150 

1804-5 

12 

10,597 


... 

• • • 

• •• 

12 

10,597 

..a 

aaa 

.. 

• •■ 

tli 

• aa 

aaa 


• aa 

a •• 

1805-6 

13 

10,238 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

13 

10,238 

■v 

• aa 

... 

aaa 

r 

' 

nnlsh. 

130 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

1806-7 

... 

... 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

... No Returns of External Commerce for this 

1807.8 

17 

13,584 


• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

»7 

12,584 

• aa 

• aa 


• •• 

• •• 

a.a 

... 


..a 

... 

1808.9 

11 

8,64a 

• *• 


• •• 

• aa 

11 

8,642 

aaa 

• •• 

... 

••a. 

... 


..a 


• a. 

... 

1809-10 

15 

12,016 

1 

215 


• aa 

16 

12,231 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 


• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

1810-11 

8 

5,794 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

IM 

8 

5,794 

• •• 



••• i 

. aaa 

... 



a aa 

• •• 

1811-13 

7 

4,626 

IM 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

7 

4,626 

* 5 

792 


• •• 

aaa 

• aa 



5 

792 

1812-13 

7 

4,334 

• •• 

• •t 

• fa 

• •• 

7 

4,324 

5 

1.565 


... 

1 

120 

aaa 


6 

1,685 

1613-14 

6 

4,476 

• •• 

• •• 

a a a 


6 

4 , 4/6 

3; 1.512 

• •a 

• aa 

1 

75 

• aa 


4 * 

1,587 

1814-15 

12 

8,231 

1 

350 

• •a 

a •• 

13 

8,581 

2 

915 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

... 

• •• 

2 

915 

1815-16 

9 

6,216 


• •• 

• •■ 


9 

6,216 

4 

505 

• aa 

... 

• •• 

... 


a aa 

4 

505 

1816-17 

11 

6,281 

... 

Ml 

• M 

Hi 

11 

6,281 

4 

811 

• •• 

in 

4 aa 


• •• 

• •• 

4 

Oil 

1817-18 

12 

8,306 

2 

90° 


aaa 

14 

E 

7 

1,282 

• •• 

• a# 

• aa 

... 


• •• 

• 7 

1,282 

1818-19 

12 

8,844 

3 

1,251 

• •a 

• aa 

if) 

EHi 

8 

1,662 

• a. 

• aa 

• aa 


■ a. 

... 

8 

1,662 

1819-20 

12 

8,216 

3 

* 794 

• •• 


15 

9,010 

6 

1,322 

• •a 

... 

• aa 

aaa 


• a. 

6 

1,322 

1820-21 

8 

5.153 

5 

1,610 

Ml 


13 

6,762 

5 

1,592 

• aa 

... 

... 

* 

• •• 


• •• 

5 

1,592 

1821-22 

18 

11,977 

4 

1,090 


• aa 

22 

13.067 

6 

1,712 

• •• 

... 


... 



6 

1,712 

1822-23 

14 

9.028 

6 

1,780 

• •• 

aaa 

20 

10,808 

8 

1,451 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• a. 

8 

1,451 

1823-24 

B 

6,005 

3 

850 



11 

6,855 

8 

2,419 

3 

723 

1 

92 

• •a 

• •a 

12 

3,234 

1824.25 

15 

7»693 

5 

1,814 

1 

35« 

21 

9,856 

13 

3,959 

• •• 

... 

1 

92 

• •• 

• •a 

13 

4,051 

182526 

15 

10,373 

5 

i,8ta 

• a# 

a.a 

20 

12,085 

4 

476 

3 

351 * 

• aa 

• •• 



7 

827 

1826-27 

22 

13.690 

5 

2,048 

aaa 


27 

15,738 

8 

1,097 

3 

631 

aaa 

• •• 

• aa 


11 

1,728 

1827-28 

*4 

14.91a 

6 

1,836 

aaa 

• aa 

30 

16,748 

7 

1,005 

4 

513 

• •• 

• aa 



11 

1,518 

1828.29 

23 

15.447 

7 

3,097 

• a* 

... 

30 

17,544 

2 

509 

..A 

aaa 

• •• 

• «• 

... 

• •a 

2 

f,09 

1829-30 

; '9 

13.516 

6 

2,088 

• aa 

... 

25 


5 

1,582 

3 

“818 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

• •a 

8 

2,400 

18,0-31 

t 

i ••• 

i 


•aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

• aa 

/ 

The Returns of the External Commerce of Bombay 

• 


































II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL, 


1109 


between the Years 1799 and 1831, from the Port! of Bombay and Simtt, &c.—continued. 

11 . 12 . 13 . 



























1110 APPENDIX TO REPORT prom* SELECT COMMITTEE. 

* 

» 

t (5.)— Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 


FLAGS. B 


^ I Toni. 


5 45» 


i j 150 
250 


650 3 


1 1U0 


• 


JAVA. 


c 

1 

Brltlih. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

Arab. 

TOTAL. 


I" Toni. & Toni. ~ Toni. ,& Tom. 


6 657 

3 366 

8 1,512 


Toni. 

t 

Toni. 


£ 

J 



5 

564 6 


••• 5 

171 ••• ••• 5 

1 I 300 3 290 5 


1 

1 


• •• 



















































Ships. 


II.—FINALE.—COMMERCIAL 

9 

between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Ports of Bombay and Surat, Sc.—continued. 



Thomas Fisher, Searcher of the Records 































\m APPENDIX to REPORT prom JSELECT COMMITTEE. 

(5.) —Rbturm of the Number of Ships and Amoant of Tonnags Entered Inward* 


.. continued) 18 . jjl. 


FROM 

.. 

* 


CEYLON. 

4 



ARABIAN and 


eee ... 

FLAGS. 

•> 

Brlwh. 

French, American, 
and 

Dutch. 


TOTAL. 


British. 

Portuguese* Spanish, 
and 

American^, 

French and Dutch. 

YEARS. 

i 

I 

Ton*. 

£ 

i 

Ton*. 

Ships. 

Ton*. 

i 

1 

Ton*. 

t 

2 

CO 

Tom. 

1 

—-*--- 

Tons. 

179 . 1-4 

1794 - 5 

1795 - 6 
• 796-7 

1 797 - f * 

! 

... 


... 




• 

... 

e.« 

1 

. 

There are not 

any I 

'etums of the 

1 79«-9 

1799-1800 I 
iJioo-i 1 

1801- 2 J 

1802- 3 

5 

695 


t 

5 

c 95 

17 

3.230 

« 

• 


... 

S' 

ee* 

i U<> 3-4 

••• 

7 

a ,453 


_ 

7 

a ,453 

14 

2,582 

... 

1 

• ee 

• ee 

iUo.t-5 


4 

730 

' ,.r 

4 

730 

8 

1,688 

• 




1805-6 


905 

... 

... 

6 

905 

17 

5,100 

l 

Portuguese, 

| (iOO 

. *■ 

e.e 

1806-7 

••• 


... 

... 

... 

... 

• «« 

... 

No 

Returns of External Commerce for this 

1807-8 


3 

205 

... 

... 

3 

aos 

10 

2,196 

... 

• •• 

... 


180(^9 

... 

8 

873 

... 

... 

8 

873 

11 

3 , 3<>8 

... 

... 

ee. 

... 

1809-10 


5 

550 

... 

... 

5 

550 

11 

3 ,t 5 « 

... 

... 

... 

... 

liiio-ii 

••• 

16 

2,123 

... 

... 

16 

2,122 

22 

5,696 

... 

... 

eee 

... 

1811-12 


7 

799 

... 


7 

799 

8 

i, 99 ' 


... 

eee 

... 

1812-13 


8 

937 



» 

937 

19 

5 ,H 9 

••• 

... 

eee 

■ *. 

1813-U 


6 

985 

... 


6 

985 

13 

4,085 


... 

ee. 

... 

1814-15 


3 

466 



3 

466 

17 

5,020 


... 

... 

... 

1815-16 

... 

3 

419 

... 

... 

3 

419 

»9 

5,536 

... 


... 

... 

1816-17 


5 

656 


... 

5 

6g6 

15 

4,628 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1O17-18 


4 

837 

... 

... 

4 

837 

22 

7 , 40.3 

IM 

• •• 

eee 

... 

1818-19 


5 

1,038 

... 

... 

5 

1,028 

3 a 

10,846 

... 

... 

*M 

eee 

1819-ao 

... 

3 

341 



3 

341 

39 

12,559 


• a. 

— 


1820-31 


3 

355 

... 


3 

355 

30 

11,921 


1 

II. 

1 

Dutch. 

300 

1821-33 


' 4 

588 

... 

... 

4 

588 

29 

10,307 


e«e 

• ee 

... 

1823-33 


a 

>93 

... 


2 

193 

26 

9,558 

1 

American. 

321 

eee 


1823-24 

... 

a 

135 

... 

... 

2 

135 

22 

7,498 

1 I 

Spanish. 

343 

1 

French. 

2)6 

1824-25 

... 

6 

1,024 

... 

... 

6 

1,024 

9 

2,546 


... 



1835-26 

... 

5 

1.079 

.«• 

*•« 

5 

1,079 

7 

2,316 

1 

American. 

304 

eee 


1826-27 

... 

4 

418 

... 

... 

4 

418 

11 

4,328 

... 

... 

eee 

e.e 

1827-28 


4 

630 

... 

... 

4 

630 

18 

6,846 

... 

... 

2 

Dutch. 

8l8 

1828-29 


5 

783 


... 

5 

783 

18 

6,768 , 

ee. 

... 

1 

238 

1829-30 


9 

1,335 



9 

1,335 

18 

5,206 

eee 

••• 

2 

- 486 

1830-31 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

• •• 4 ^ 

... 

The Returns of the External Commerce of Bombay 


(Examined) John Pbince, 

Thomas S. Gobbing. 








II.—-FINANCE^—COMMERCIAL. 1113 

between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Ports of Bombay and Surat, &c#-^continued. 


19 . 20 . 21 . 


... 

... PERSIAN GULFS. 


- 

GO*, 

D A M A U N, and 

s 




| Turkish and I’enltn. 

! «*. 


Arab. 

9 . . 


TOTAL. 

Portuguese. 

British and Amer.cn. 


TOTAL. 

GRAND TOTAL. 

... 

i 

ic 

Ji 

Tool. 

jf. 

XI 

Ji 

Torn. 

4 

15 

cr, 

♦ons. 

i 

3 

Torn. 

Ships. 

Tone. 

& 

2 

V ) 

Ton). 

i 

3 

Tons. 

i 

1 

Kxtc 

rnul Comrae 

• 

rceof 

Bombay for tl 

• 

ese Y 

cars. 

... 

... 

... 

« • • 

... 

• 

... 

... 



14 

•.945 

, 

31 

5,175 

• •• 

... 

... 

► 

... 



83 

33,155 

••• 

... 

»7 

a ,379 

31 

4,961 

1 

600 

... 

. »• 

1 

600 * 

78 

29,136 

... 

... 

3 « 

5,484 

•• 39 

7,172 

1 

500 

... 

... 

• 1 » 

500 

7 « 

29,694 

• M 

•<* 

13 

2,428 

3 i 

8,128 

3 

«95 

... 

. «. 

3 

895 

hi 

36,822 

. Year have been received, thd Ship containing them having been Iqpt. 

... 

• ■ a 

. 

... 

... 

... 

! ... 

... 

16 

2,024 

26 

4,220 

1 

300 

... 

. •• 

\ 

300 

82 

37,069 

i ... 

... 

aa 

3,982 

33 

6,970 

it. 

... 

... 

. . ■ 


... 

77 

26,931 

| ... 


16 

3,352 

27 

•6,no 

... 

... 

■ a a 

... 

. ■ 

... 

78 

31,300 

i ••• 


18 

3,343 

40 

9,039 

1 

108 

... 

... 


108 

93 

3'*,847 

1 ... 

... 

26 

4,973 

34 

6,964. 


.« • 

... 

... 


■ 

82 


i *" 

... 

'7 

3,577 

36 

7,696 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 


85 


i ... 

... 

22 

3,286 

35 

7,371 

Ml 

... 

... 


• •• 


72 


* «.. 

... 

15 

1,855 

32 

6,675 


... 

... 


■ . 

1 H 

76 


... 

... 

Turkish. 

14 

1,068 

33 

6,604 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


84 


2 

350 

»4 

1,968 

31 

6,946 

**« 

... 

... 

... 

' 

1 

106 


i 

300 

12 

1,105 

35 

8,8oU 

1 

300 

... 

... 

1 

300 

139 

59,804 

... 

... 

10 

1,698 

42 

12,544 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

158 

65,409 

• •• 

•M 

12 

1,986 

51 

14,545 

1 

542 

... 

... 

l 

542 

145 

61,240 

... 

... 

»3 

2,334 

44 

14,555 ‘ 


... 

... 

... 

• 

... 


hi 

46,700 

2 

862 

10 

2,172 

41 

13,341 

• •• 

... 

... 

• e. 

... 

... 

123 

54,292 

... 

• •• 

18 

4,392 

45 

14,171 

1 

170 

... 

... 

I 

170 

120 

48,118 

1 

*219 

18 

5,739 

43 

13,914 

1 

400 

... 

... 

1 

400 

u6 

48,180 

• •• 

... 

14 

4^18 # 

33 

7,064 

1 

300 

... 

... 

1 

300 

116 

47,031 

... 

... 

9 

3,509 

17 

6,029 

3 

450 

... 

... 

2 

450 

107 

45,605 

• ■a 

... 

12 

1,768 

23 

6,096 

1 

214 

... 

... 

» 

. 214 

117 

44,729 

1 

200 

8 

3,133 

29 

9,997 

1 

219 

... 

... 

1 

319 

153 

61,241 

... 

... 

10 

3,589 

29 . 

• 9,595 

2 

430 

... 

British'.'‘ 

2 

430 

• 

*73 

71,344 

... 

• •• 

8 

2,509 

28 

8,201 

4 

324 

1 

282 

2 

606 

152 

63,348 

for the year 1830.-31 bavd! not yet been received. 

V 

— . 

... 

*»• 

• •• 

- 

... 

... 


THOMAS FISHER, 

East-Indiu House, 15 th August 1832 . Searcher of the Records. 





















1114 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

% 

(6.) —RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which have Cleared Outwards 

of the Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Countries for which the 


ao ... udlTBn FRANCE. AMEniCA. 

KINGDOM. 


H A M B U R O It. 


COPENHAGEN. GIBRALTAR. 










































II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 1115 

between the Years 1798 and 1831 , from the Poiits of Bombay and Surat, to Countries beyond the Territories 
Vessels cleared out, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 


7 . 8- 9 . 















1116 APPENDIX to REPORT rrok&ELECT COMMITTEE. 

(6.) —Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnagb Cleared Outwards 


ISI.E OF FRANCE and BO UtflBO N. < 


11 . 

MANILLA. 


FLAGS. British. 


and 

Portuguese. 


* I 

Atab. TOTAL. I Spanish. 



1 ! 


- 


Tom. 

■£ 

Ton* 

1 ! 

M ] 



1 

! 

Tons, i 

i 

Tons. 


I 

1 

§ 



British. I Arab. I TOTAL. 


BBHBBhBH 



... There are not any Returns pf the 


! 400 

I 150 


• •• ••• •«• j t« 

'■ I 

■ ••• ••• I ••• 


No Returns of the External Commerce of Bombay for this 

••• ••• j ••• ••• ••• ••• 

• •• I ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


2 428 . 

4 f» 3 o a 950 

12 4,858 . 

2 37a . 

3 450 . 

4 56a 

7 1.548 . 

10 2,060 . 

4 807 . 

.3 418 ... ... 

8 *.344 ••• ••• 

9 1.937 . 

10 2,274 1 242 

2 387 ... ... 


2 474 7 1.173 


4 537 

7 1,094 
6 2,148 
n| 3 , 38 a 


• Ml ••• 

W» ••• IM 


The Retnrns gfthe External Commerce of Bombay 






































Thos. FigHEft, Searcher of the Records 
II. 7 D 2 































































































II.-FINANCE,-rCOMM^CIAL. 

♦ 

from the Ports of Bombay and Surat, between 1793 and 1831— continue#. 



ARABIAN and PERSIAN GULFS. 

* 

GOA, 

DAM A UN, 

uid DIU. 

t 

British. 

Portuguese, 
Spanish, and 
American. 

French 

tad 

Dutch. 

Turkish 

and 

Persian. 

Arab. 

TOTAL. 

Portuguese. 

BrltUh 

and 

Americas. 

, 

TOTAL. 

- 1 -- 


GRAND 
TOTAL. * 




I 

1,291 

American. 

1 

360 




• aa 

... 

a aa 

••• 

aaa 


• as 

• ee 

a aa 

• •• 


• so 

aa. 

• aa 



aaa 

eee 

• aa 

British. 

1 

106 

•• 

• ... 

e •• 


• ee 


a.a 


• ea 

aaa 

aae 

aaa 

• aa 

■ sa 

• •• 

• aa 

1 

92 

1 

334 

• ea 



i 


93 35^)89 
8a 34,170 
75 37,84a 
66 38,387 
86 36,995 
96 36,684 
>35 49.9M 
150 65,001 

»«9 49,793 

9a 31.70a 

1,058 1114 [48,653 
48,627 

93 40,35“ 
106 40,899 
44,495 
47,47« 
58 , 5 i‘ 
64,og3 
l,ia8 (1411 58,274 


East-India House, 15th August 1833. 


THOMAS FISHER, 

Searcher of the Records. 































*11. 1120 APPENDIX to REPORT t*ou SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Appendix, * 

No. 31. 


Articles of Produce 
Shipped at the 
Port of Calcutta, 
from 1793 to 1831. 


APPENDIX, No. 31. 


A RETURN of the Quantity of each Article of Produce Shipped during each Year 
from 4793 to 1831, to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies; 
distinguishing the Shipments from the Ports of each Presidency, and the Countries to 
which the Shipments were made;—so far as the same can be complied with, as follows:— 

r r • • 

A STATEMENT showing the Quantity of each Article of Produce Shipped during 
each Year from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcutta , to Countries beyond the Territo¬ 
ries of the Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Countries to which the Shipments 
were made, so far as the same can be ascertained. 


The Records which have been received from Fort St. George and Bombay, do not contain 
materials for Returns of the Quantities of Produce Shipped at the Ports of those Presiden¬ 
cies during the Years abovementioned. 


East-India House, 15th August 1832. 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 



II.—FINANCE.«p~COMMBRCIAL* 1121 

Appendix, No. 31. 

. STATEMENT showing the Quantity of each Article of Produce Shipped during each Year from 1793 to 
1831, at the Port of Calcutta^ to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies; distinguishing the 
Countries to which the Shipments were made, so far as the same can be ascertained. 


1.—BENGAL RUM. 


>793-4 
>791-5 
>795-6 
>796-7 * 
>797-6. 

1796-9 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1 

1801- 2 

1802- 3 

1803- 4 
1804.5 

1805- 8 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 

1811- 12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 

1821- 22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 
1H29.30 
1830-31 


United 

Kingdom. 


Gallona. Gallons. 


America. Hamburgh. Copenhagen. South America. Oooil*Hope. South 


Gallon*. Gallons. Gallon*. 


^ 111*1 

J- There are not any Returns of the External Commerce of Bengal for these Years. 


14.565 8,670 10,000 

22,671 1,320 


Gallons. Gallon-,. 


11,413 

35,000 

11,132 

6,680 

27,836 


20,000 


The quantities of this article are not given in detail for these years. 


750 . I 

Returns not yet received- 




East-India House, 15th August 1832. 


Thomas Fisheb, Searcher of the Records. 


(continued • 





















■ - continued ) 


1122 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

t 

Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcutta, 


1.—BENGAL RUM. 


Ambian 

and 

Penlan Qulfl. 


YEARS. 

*V 

Java. 

j 

Mauntiiu. | 

China. 

Ceylon. 

Penan. 

and' 

Eaatwaida. 

Sumatra. 

Pegue. 


Gallona. 

Gallona. J 

Gallon*. 

Gallona. 

Galloiu. 

. GaUoaii 

Gallona. 



*793-4 

>794-5 

>795-6 

>796-7 

>797*6 

>796-9 

1799-1800 

■8oo*i 

1801- 2 

1802- 3 
*803-4 
1804-5 
1805*6 

1806- 7 

1807- I 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 
1810*11 

1811- 12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 
18141-15 
4815-16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 
1819.20 

1820- 21 

1821- 22 
182243 
1823-24 
1824.25 
1825-26 
1826.27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 
182930 
1830-31 


There are not any Returns of the External Commerce of Bengal for these Years. 


13.247 

*3.7*4 


. Returns not yet received. 


' O 

i 

1 


1 

i 

1 

i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

! 

i 

: 

i 

i 


* 

1 

ren in detail 

1 

! 

for these year 

• 

• 

1 , aaa 

... 

■ 

120 

•a. 

3,496 

^012 

... 

aaa 

>,331 

1,750 

••• 

1,785 

aaa 

593 


1,674 

aaa 

' 

4,755 

••• 

aaa 

aaa 

3,014 

• a* 

aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

• •a 

aaa 

ata 

1.787 

til 

aaa 

aaa 

‘ £ 

«aa 


37.836 

58.235 

36,583 

47.939 

5<\>99 


>5.974 

3,948 

5,123 

6,429 

7,29<> 


East-Iudia House, 15th August 1832. 



















II.—FINANCE.—COMiMEftCJAL 


1123 


to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies— continued. 

2.-BETEL-NUTS. 






Arabian 


VEA"S. 

United Kingdom. 

Penang and Eastward*. 

! Pegue. 

1 

and * 

Persian Gulfs. 

Maldives. 

--- ___ 

Maunda. 

Moulds. 

Maunda. 

Maunda. 

Maunda. 


»793-4 
, 1794-'? 

1795-6 
' 796-7 
1797-0 
1790-9 
i799-i®lt>o 
j 1U00-1 
llkn-a 
1802-3 
! 1803.4 
J 1804-5 
i 1805-6 
. 1806-7 
, 1807-8 
r 1806-9 
1! 109-10 
- 1U10-H 
1, 1811-12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 

t 1814-15 
| 1815-16 
ij 1816-17 

! 1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
, 1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 


No Returns 



Tor a 1. to each Country) 
for the series of years S 


TOTAL 

for 

each Year. 



Thos. Fishes, Searcher of the Records, 
n, 7 E 


Guano Total. 


( continued. 

























continued) 


No Returns. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT 'prom SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calculi 
3— BORAX or TINCAL. 


United Kingdom, j France.' j America. j Harfiburgh. •) Copenhagen. | Holland. 


Gibraltar 

and 


Portugal. 


Packfc Mda. Packa. Mda. Packa. Mda. Paclu. Mds. 


1799-1800 


343 I 1*'<) I 346 


38 ‘J73 


70 

Ml 

132 

... 

175 

• •• 

l 8 g 

• •• 

79 

• •• 

90 

• •• 

305 


11,789 Rs. 
36,334 Rs. 
80,773 Rs. 

513 


945 

• •• 


Returns not yet received 


East-Indie House, lfith August 1832. 

































































1126 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcutta 


■ continued) 


4.— CANVASS (Country). 


YEARS. 

United Kingdom. 

Fra 

nee. 

America. 

Cfdli. 

Gibraltar and Malta. 

Portugal. 

Brasil. 

Bale. 

flee a. 

Bald. 

Pieces. 

-'Bales. 

Pieces. 

Bales. 

Pieces. 

Bala. 

Pieces. 

Bala. 

Pieces. 

Bala. 

Pieces. 

















1793-4 

‘"I 

No Ret 

urns. 

... 


• 44 

• 44 

• 44 

444 


• la 





1794-5 

... i 















‘795-6 


» ••• 

• •• 



ill 

57 


444 

444 

• 44 




... 

1796-7 



••• 



Ml 

144 

444 

tea 

444 

III 

til 


444 

1 

i797-» 


... 

tie 

• SI 

• SI 

ttt 


444 

■ II 

III 

... 



4 14 

4 4 4 

‘7$-9 


... 

.*• 


• e a 

• It 

444 

• It 


444 

444 

tie 

• 44 

• 4 4 

• It 

1799 - 1800 ... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

til 

• •• 

• •4 

• 44 

444 

III 

MS 

... 

• 41 

II# 

... 

1800-1 

... 


• •• 

M* 

III 

all 

44 a 

• 44 


• 44 

III 


4 4. 

• M 

444 

1801 a 

... 


an 

IS. 

• 41 

III 

444 

•44 


• 44 

ace 

• it 


4*4 

• 44 

1802-3 

... 

• •• 



III 

f 

til 

• 44 

ail 

• 44 

•y 

444 

• 44 

• 4 a 

III 

1803-4 

4 1. 

IIS 



III 

• 14 

■ •• 

• 44 


• 44 

444 


• • • 

• •• 

• 44 

1804-5 

• 44 

MS 

• •• 

■ I. 

III 

4 • 4 

• 44 

• 44 


• 44 

444 


• It 

• 44 

414 

1805-6 

... 

Ml 


1 r 

• 41 

III 

(1 

33 

• 44 

• •• 

■ 4 4 

444 

.A 


III 

• 1 4 

444 

1806-7 


17 


III 

III 

5 

444 

a •• 


• 14 

444 

88 


444 

... 

1807-8 

• •• 

MS 

■ ** 


• SI 

44 

... 

t ••• 

• 44 

4 II 

• 44 



• 44 

444 j 

1808-9 

• •• 

••• 


III 

• •• 

• 44 

4 44 

444 

444 

III 

414 



... 

i 

1809,10 

#»» 

>5 


.. • 


475 

444 

• 44 

444 

4*4 

441 

7 

444 

• 44 

144 1 

1810,11 

•II 

III 


til 

• It 

102 


• 44 

444 

044 

III 

444 

444 

• 44 

1 

lSu-.i'v 


• I* 


III 

••• 

32 


• aa 

444 


a e • 

• 4 4 


• * 4 

1 













Lisbon and Driull. 



1812-13 

• •• 

5 

• ** 

SSI 

• It 

3 

414 

2 

4 44 

444 

... 

170 

4*4 



1813-14 

• 44 

11 

is. 

III 

• •• 

■ 44 

4 44 

30 

• 44 

III 


... 

• 44 

21 

• 44 

1814-15 

M» 


• •• 

• It 

III 

lit 

• 44 

414 

... 

414 


40 


127 

444 

1815-16 

444 

• SI 

««. 

III 


12 

4.4 

30 

• •• 

... 

444 

444 

• 44 

111 

a •• 

1816-17 


III 

■ a ■ 

••• 


»7 


2‘5 

• 44 

444 

an 

• 44 

4 4 1 

21 

ala 

1817-18 


• It 

• II 

2 


• 44 

• 44 

444 

• 44 

“5 

• 44 

144 

444 

4.4 

• 44 

1818-19 

»•* 

... 


B 


10 

• 44 

• 44 

• 44 

35 

#4# 

III 

III 

* ••• 

4 44 

1819-20 

• •• 

• I* 


B 

Ml 


444 

444 

• 44 

4.4 

III 


441 

20 


1820*21 

• It 


• SI 

B 

III 



444 

• 14 

33 

III 

104 

• 14 

3 ‘ 

444 

1821-22 

MS 

MS 

• SI 

B 

• II 

• 44 

III 

• •• 

444 

444 

444 

444 

• •• 

24 

• •• 

1822-23 

• 44 


III 

8 

SM 

353 

• 4 4 


444 

5 ‘ 

• • 1 

4 44 

f ... 

10 

• •• 

1829-24 

444 

SM 

• a a 

Ms 

III 

169 

659 

III 

444 

• 44 

• •• 

444 

• 41 

III 

444 

1824-25' 

Ml 

58 

‘*5 

• •• 

• II 

976 

2,770 

ttt 

• 44 

444 

til 

444 

III 

* 8 

8 

1825-26 

... 

MS 

•it 

• •• 

III 

>3 

361 

tit 

444 

2 

34 



« 

in 

1 

1 

1826-27 

• 44 

SM 

••• 

• •• 


• •• 



■ 

• 44 

Ml 

III 

• I a 

444 

i 


• •• 

• 4# 

• •• 


III 

• it 

• SI 

tit 

I 

1 

• 44 

• 44 



444 

444 ' 

182Q-29 

• •• 

177 

4«9 

Ml 

• 44 

• 44 

• 44 


B 

444 

• 44 

444 

• 4# 

• II 

a • a , 


• M 


• •• 

... 

• •• 

• 44 

44 • 


•i« 

• •* 

• 44 


444 

III 

• •a 

1830-31 

... 

Returns not yet receivcc 

• III 

4.4 

141 

tit 

*... 

• 44 

414 

ttt 

III 

• It 

1 

... ! 















- * 

1 


* ' 


J 


Rast-India Houle, 15th August 183% 
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II—FINANCE-COMMERCIAL. 

4 

to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies—- continued. 


4— CANVASS (Country)— continued. 


South America. 

Cepe of Good Hope. 

New South Waits. 

Java. 

Amboyna. 

Mauritius. 

Manilla- 

Bales. 

Piece*. 

Bales. 

Piece*. 

Bain. 

Pieco. 

Dales. 

Piece*. 

BaMa. 

Pleeu. 

. Bale*. 

, Piece*. 

Bata. 

Plecei. 

«•* 

>» 

• aa 


... 


■ 

taa 

■ 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa • 

at* 

... 

••• 

aa. 

• •• 

... 



aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

• a* 


• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


1 : 1 



aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aa* 

aaa 

aaa* 

••• 

■ • • 


•a a 


57 

... 

• II 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

••• 

• a* 

aaa 

... 


... 

• » ■ 


aaa 

X 

aaa 

aaa 

aa# 

aaa 

a*a 

aaa 

-a a# 

• a* 



• •• 

• • ■ 



• aa 



aaa 


aaa 

• a • 

•*• 

• 


• •• 




aaa 

aaa 


aaa 


aaa 

• •• 

• aa 



• •• 



... 

... 

•A 

aaa , () 


aaa 

... • 

4 

• •• 

aa* 


• •• 

• •• 




... 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

••* 

aaa 

aa* 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

... 





aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

as* 

... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 




aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

**• 


... 

ill 

»«• 




aaa 

• a a 

4 

aaa 

• 

aaa 

•** 

• aa 

• •• 


•• 

52 

• i« 

4 

aaa 


... 

aa# 

aaa 

• IB 

aaa 

2 

• •• 

..r 


40 

... 

26 

... 

aaa , 

• a. 


aaa 

•-aa 

aaa 

... 

• aa 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

49 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

24 

• aa 


... 

• •• 

... 

25 


aaa 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

v • • ■ 

aaa 

• M 

• •• 

aaa • 


10 

... 

36 

a aa 

«99 

aaa 

■ aa 

• •• 

••• 

««• 


• aa 

48 


48 

... 

12 

aaa 

209 

aaa 

23 

• aa 


aaa 

2 

... 

5 


54 

... 

a.. 

aaa 

130 

•M 

10 

• aa 

... 

... 

20 

• •• 

4.1 


8 


5 

• •• 

86 

• •• 

aaa 

••a 



31 

Ml 

27 


•77 

aaa 

3 

aaa 

91 

• •• 

17 

• aa 

... 

tee. 

172 

• la 

58 


55 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

341 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 


... 

SI') 

• a# 

45 


15 

' sM- 

aaa 

aaa 

206 

• aa 

36 

• aa 

Ti 


22 

... 

35 

aaa 

101 

aaa 


aaa 

6 

aaa 

34 

• •• 

10 

• •• 

15 

• a* 

25 

#aa 

aaa 

• • a 

aaa 

aaa 

15 

aaa 

• ■• 

• •• 

{Jo 

• ii 

1 

3 

aaa 

108 


84 

aaa 


aaa 

20 

aaa 

aaa 

• ■• 

* 9 1 ' 

• •• 

ifi 

... 


aaa 

293 

a ea 


aaa 

88 

aaa 

7 

at a 

19 a 

• a# 

100 

aaa 

71 


145 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• *61 

a a • 

53 

• •a 

205 

Ml 

&60 


190 

aaa 

256 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

326 

... 

29 

•V 

49 

I85 

398 

956 


aaa 

240 

481 

aaa 

aaa 

448 

892 

55 

*1” 

38 

1*0 

11.T 

179 


aaa 

250 

250 

aaa 

aaa 

100 

100 

11 i 

110 

• •• 

• M 

221 

437 


1,844 

188 

1.019 


aaa 

ij 

30 

• a* 

• a* 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

mm 


734 

100 

100 

aa# 

aaa 

198 

346 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

87 

BEMM 


1,068 

700 

835 

aaa 

aaa 

i »3 

243 

50 

100 


• I* 

10 

20 

20 

150 

43 

85 

aaa 

aaa 

5 

100 

• aa 



• •• 

«<• 

Ml 

• • a 

479 

mm 

100 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

194 

• a* 

250 

• •• 

• It* 

••* 

• an 

aaa 



aaa 


aaa 

aaa 


• aa 

• •a 

-0 

Z_ 














Thos. Fisher, Searcher of the Records, 


(continued 



































1128 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of CalcutU 


■. continued) 


4.—C A N V A S 8 (Country ). 


Penang 

ami 

Kutwanb. 


Arabian 

and 

Peralan Golfs. 


Othotak. TOTAL. 


Bales. Piece*. Bala. Piece*. Bald. Piece*. Bale*. Piece*. 


Place*. Bale*. Piece*. Bale*. Place*. Piece*. 
































II.—FINANCE.--G0MM£RCIAL 


1129 


to Countries beyond the Territories of the ThreePresidencies— continued. 


5.—CARPETS and BLANKETS 



Taos, Fisheb, Searche r of the Records. 


{continued. ■ 






























1130 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcuth 


■continued) 


C.-CA11RIAGES and PALANKEENS. 


























II.-FINANCE.~CQ^®kciAL. ' 113, 

to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Preiidefldes--edn^ed. ^ 

r ■ •*----- 

7.—COTTON. 



































































































IL^FINANCE.^OMil^tERGIAL. 

■ ' * Wtilfff- 

to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies— continued. ^ 


1433 


7-—C OTTO N—continued. 



Thoj. Fib«b», Searcher of the Records. 
11 . 7 F 2 


158,8*9 

251,805 

236,141 

365,639 

216,084 

201,083 

134,933 


(continued- 
























































































1134 APPENDIX TO REPORT non SELECT COMMITTEE. 

• I 

, Article! of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1BS1, at the Port of Calcutta 



East-India Hnirn* A ! 00 a 





















































II.^FmANCE.^OMitlM&0lAL.. 

♦ * 

I Countries beyond (be Territories of theThree PriMidencies—<' 


1135s 


» 


"TT 


: n* 


8.—COTTON YARN, and THREAD— continued. 



Thos. FuhkI, 8tarcher of the Records. 


{.continued ■ • 

































































1136 APPENDIX lo REPORT $*om SELECT COMMITTEE. 

t- * 

Articles of Produce' Shipped from 1793 to* 1831, attbePort of Calcutta, 



East-Indin House, 15th August 1832. 

























IL^-FINANCE—COMMERCIAL 1137 

* 

to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies—ccntinmi. 



Thol Fiirs a, Searcher of die Records. 


{continued 




























■ continued) 



1799.1800 


1 Hi 1 is 


1138 APPENDIX to REPORT; from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

, Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at tb^Port of Calcutta, 

1 l.-p.G IN G £ R, ' * 


America. Cofgnhegen. 


Unjted Kingdom. 


Peckegm. 

Maunds. 

1 

“1 

No Returns. ... 

••• 

3,525 

not given 

3,077 

1.336 

1.738 

150 

361 

«97 

1,645 

6 .1& 

4 ... 

'75 

••• 

ia 

■ *■ 

••• 

aaa 

460 

•a* 

• •• * 

731 

aaa 

641 

• •• 

999 

• •a 

5.429 

... 

368 

Me 

180 

aaa 

see 

5 0 

lee 

aaa 

6 ,aa6 

aaa 

35.913 

aaa 

95,897 

aaa 

83.370 

aaa 

79478 

aaa 

56,965 

aaa 

36.707 

aaa 

3.150 

,•«* , 

8,363 

aaa 

6,318 

3.548 

4.205 

1.675 

34.927 

3 . 55 « 

1,433 

_A 

508 


Returns not yet received 


East* India House, 15th Adgcst 1832. 


7>9 1,056 
150 308 
150 300 



Maunds, I Packages, 




4,123 

| ••• 

752 

j|v 

3,833 


aaa 

1 

1 ••• 


aaa 


ae • 

eaa 

aea 

aoe 

aaa 

aaa 

i 

• ea 

aaa < 


aaa 

aea 

• aa 

aaa 

AM 

aaa 

•41 

c 












































II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 1130 

to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies— continued. 


11 ■—G INGE R— continued- 


Gibraltar 

and 

Malta. 

Portugal. 

Bruit. 

Capeof Goodfaope. 

! *Now South Wile*. 

1 

• 

-Java. 

Amboyne. 

• 

Meurithu. 

China. 

Package!. 

Pachagaa. 

Mtundi. 

Package!. 

Package!. 

Maundi. 

! Parkins. 

Maundi. 




Pickagee. 

Maundi. 

Package!. 






1 , 






■ 

mm 






■ 






aa# 

1 


aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

*** 

B 

aaa 

aa* 

aa* 

•»• 

aa* 

• H 

■ 1 

n 


f *aa 


*** 

*** 

B 

aa* 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 




aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

••• 


*** 



















• #• 

m l ] 

aaa 

aaa 

aa* 

aa* 

l 

Mm 

aaa 

**# 

aa* 

#•# 

.A 

*#• 


1 


aaa* 

aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

... 

**# 

aa* 

**# 

aa# 

aa* 

•aa 

•*% 

140 

191 

aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

2 

4 

aa* 

aaa 

*" i 

*a# 

a** 

• aa 

• •a 

190 

aaa 

• aaa 

*** 

*** 

*** 

aaa 

aa* 

aa# 

aaa 


aaa 

4 

... 


aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

4 

aaa 

aaa 

aa# 

*** 

aaa 

aaa 



■9 

aaa 

aaa • 

aa* 

aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

aa* ^ 

aa* 

### 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 



aaa 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

aa* 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aa# 

aaa 

at* 

238 

aaa 

aaa 

• a* 

aaa 

aa* 

aa* 

• a* 

aa* 

aa# 

• 1 

aaa 

s' 

*#* 

aaa 

a •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

*** 

aa* 

aa* 

a 


... 

aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

*** 

• a* 

aaa 

730 

aaa 

aaa 

25 

aaa 

aa# 

*** 

... 

aa* 

*#* 

... 

aaa 


at • 

1,974 


aaa 

aa* 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

i- 

aaa 


aa# 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aa* 

a a* 

*** 

aa* 

#*# 

aa# 


aa* 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• a. 

t*a 

aa* 


260 


aa* 

**# 

aaa 

aaa 

aa* 

• *• 

... 

aaa 


a.a 

1 

aaa 


aa* 


aa* 

aaa 

96 

aa# 

aa# 

• a# 

• •• a* 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

*** 


aaa 

aaa 

aa# 

aa* 

aaa 

• •a 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

*** 

aa* 

aa* 

aa* 

aaa 

aaa 

«#* 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


*** 

aaa 

aa* 

22 

aaa 

a aaa 


310 

aaa 

7«9 

80 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

aa* 

**# 

aaa 

aa* 

#*# 

#*# 

• a* 


805 

aaa 


40 

aa* 

aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

aa# 

aa* 

328 

«## 

• aa 

aaa 

6,784 

aaa 

160 

aa* 

*** 

aa* 


aaa 

aaa 

#aa 

656 

aaa 

• aa 

6,675 

550 

aaa 

302 

a a* 

aa# 

a a* 

aa* 

aaa 

### 

aaa 

809 

aaa 

aaa 

5,a86 

2,287 

aaa 


200 

aa* 

aa* 

aa* 

aaa 

■ a* 

aaa 

1,069 

a*# 

• a# 

1,048 

3 ,otto 

aaa 

aaa 

190 

aaa 

220 


aaa 

aaa 

#** 

a 

584 

aa# 

aaa 

a, 139 

1,413 

aaa 

aaa 

*•* 

*** 

aaa 

*** 

aaa 

aa# 

aa* 

1,544 

aa* 

• a* 


sa a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

*** 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


321 

aaa 

• aa 

104 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


236 


aa# 


aaa 

1 

J* 

aa* 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

155 

122 

aaa 


aa* 

aaa 

aa# 

MM 

*•* 

• •• 

• •a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

... 

... 

a a* 

aa* 

a#* 


aa* 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

171 

244 

78 

30 

aaa 

aa# 

•as 


aa* 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aa* 

• 

*** 

1 

218 

253 

50 

55 

aaa 

25 

25 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• a* 

aaa 

B 

50 

50 

aaa 

aa# 

aaa 

mm 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

*■* 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

16 

aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

111 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aa* 

aa* 

75 

aaa 

43 

aaa 

aa* 

aa* 


#*# 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... i 

aa* . 

> a 

aa* 

aaa 

aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

*** 

B 

aaa 

. 

aaa 


Thos. Fishes, Searcher of the Records. (continued. 

ill. 7 G 






































1140 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Article# of Produce Shipped from 1798 to 1881, «t thO Pott-of Calcutta, 


■ continued) 11.—Gf N QER—continued. 


YEAHS. , 

Ceylon. 

1'fnMiR 

nml K.istwardf. 

Sum Met. 

• pttM- 

Arabian 

end 

Fenian Gulf*. 

Maldleo*. 

TOTAL. 


Package*. 

Mounds. | 

1 

Package*. 

Maanda. 

Psekag**. 

Maunda. 

Package* 

Maond*. 

Package*. 

Maond*. 

Package*. 

Maond*. 

Maunda 

1793*4 •••>. 

1794*5 •••) 

No Return 

9 a 

• a* 

... 

• aa 

aaa 

j 

... | 

• •a 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

■ 

• at 

1795.6 

• •• 


... 

1 

• aa 

• •■ 

aaa 

• a a 

• •• 

58 

• •• 


6,048 

1796-7 


• •• 

• a* 

• •• 

a 

• •a 


• aa 

aaa 

53 

141 

• •• 

ill 

7,702 

1797-8 ... 

j 

• •• 

• a* 

• •• 

» 9 ' 

155 

• aa 

• aa 

127 

228 

• aa 

1 

11,229 

1798-9 

... 1 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

214 

363 

2 

3 

3,0 >6 

1799-tfioo... 

• •• 

• •• 

12 

18 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

aaa 

208 

4>5 

• aa 

••• 

3,569 

1H00-1 


* 

41 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

• •• 

• •a 

• •• 

• •• 

• 

10 

aaa 

C.a 

ilk) 1-2 

aaa 

• •a 

2 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• a a 

aaa 

• aa 

• •a 

• •• 

• •• 

1O02-3 

• •• 

• •• 

242 

aaa 

n 

aaa 

1 

• •• 

220 

aaa 

20 

• •a 

• •• 

1803-4 


• •• 

• •• 

• a* 

••• f 

• •a 

• •• 

aaa 

1,411 

• aa 

... 

• •• 


1804.5 ... t 

250 

••• 

74 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

3.663 

... 

109 

• •• 

• aa 

1805-6 

360 

• •• ‘ 

1,000 

• la 

• a* 

••• 

• •• 


4,984 

... 

196 

a • ■ 

• aa 

1806-7 

573 


100 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

e 

• •• 

• aa 

1,611 

• •• 

>95 

• •a 

• aa 

1807-8 

339 

• •• 

67 


• •■ 

•"t 

• aa 

• aa 

594 

• •a 

170 


a 

1808-9 

420 

... 

277 

• ■■ 

• as 

••• 

• aa 

• •• 

160 

• •• 

• aa 

... 

• •• 

1809.10 ... 

• •• 

• aa 

100 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• aa 

36 

... 

... 

a aa 

• •• 

1810-11 ... 

««■ 


• as 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

• a a i 

• •a 

•;i 


• •• 

a • a 

1811-12 ... 

• • • 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 


• aa 


... 

• aa 

• aa 

1812.-13 — 

aaa 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

848 

••• 

• a. 

• •• 

• 

1843-14 ... 

418 

• a* 

• aa 

■ a a 

... 

• •• 

■ •• 

••• 

‘,703 

aaa 

57 

• •• 

aaa 

1844-15 ... 

88 

• a* 

35 

aaa 

85 

• aa 

12 

• •• 

3 , >54 

• •• 

• •• 


a •• 

1845-16 ... 

aaa 


60 

• ■■ 

• a. 

• •• 

35 

aaa 


• •• 

5 « 

• •• 


1816:17 ... 

281 

■ it 

... 

• •• 

• a a 

■ aa 

■a 

• •• 

2,000 

189 

• •• 

> 7 * 

• •a 

... 

1817-18 ... 

• •• 

• aa 

105 

•aa 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

... 

••• 

aaa 

1818.-19 ... 

• •• 

• «a 


• aa 

a aa 

aaa 

Kit 

• •• 

3,830 

'V 

• •• 

••• 

• aa 

1819.-20 ... 

305 


aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

■si 

• •• 


• aa 


• •• 

• •• 

1820-21 ... 


• aa 

120 

aaa 

• aa 

■ aa 

35 


3,297 

... 


••• 

a •• 

1821-22 ... 

• aa 

4- 

■ •a l 

eat 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 


557 

•aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

1822-23 "... 


• aa 

■ aa 

■ aa 

• aa 

as* 

• •• 

• •• 

359 

• aa 

• •• ' 

— 


1823-24 — 


• a» 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• •» 

• •a 

| aaa 

• aa 

... 

• aa 

4,499 

1824-25 ... 


• •• 

• «• 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

17 

21 

HI 

175 


• •• 

1,871 

1825-26 ... 

39 

53 

>33 

161 

■ at 

• aa 

9 

H 

12 

34 

• •• 

• •• 

4,137 

1826-27 ... 

305 

318 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• aa 

■ aa 

63 

126 

• a* 

• •• 

>, 35 » 

1827-28 ..; 

50 

50 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

40 

35 

528 

‘ ^603 

• •• 

• •• 

7,977 

1828-29 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

• aa 

■ aa 

••a 

■ •• 

••• 


aaa 

• •• 

12,226 

1829.30 ... 

••• 

• a a 

• #e 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

47 

•a#,' 


• •• 

aaa 

1,192 

1830-34 ... 

Returns 

not yet ,j 

t 

cceived. 

1 

1 

aaa 


• •• 

• •• 

f 

• aa 

. 

( 

• •• 

• a • 

■a 

• •• 

• aa 


Eust-India House, 15th August 1832. 


























II.~FIJVANCE.^COMMERCIAL. 


1141 


to Countries beyond the Territories of theThree Presidencies— continued. 



Taos. Fishes, Searcher of the Records. 4 {continued. 

ll. 7 G 2 
























1142 APPENDIX to REPORT prom SELECT COMMITTEE 


Article* of Produce Shipped from 1793 tol83l, at the Port of Calcutta, 


.. continued) 12.—G R AIN— continued. 


YEARS. 



St. Helena. 

New 

South Welee. 

J/v*. 

Amho^na 

Colmbeconum. 

Mauritius. 

Manilla. 

Moeamblque. 



Begi. 

Bag,. 

Baga 

Begt 

Bag*. 

Begi. 

Beta. 

Begi. 

[Begi. 


BJ 

No Returns 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

• aa 

• •a 

aa* 

aaa 




3,000 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aa* 

17967 

••• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

ala 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 



1797-8 


• •• 

aaa 

• aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 



> 7#9 

••• 

Ml 

800 

aaa 

2,000 

aaa 


aaa 


MM 

1799*1800 

••• 

• •• 

aaa 

taa 

60 

aaa 

aaa 

• 

aaa 



1800-1 


... 

K aaa 


••• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

■ 


1801-a 

•A* 

A. 

aa* 


10,000 

• aa 

aaa 

< 

aaa 

1,000 

• • ■-■ ■ 

1803-3 

• •• 

•a* 

aaa 

■yalll 

... 

aaa 

• aa 

12,910 

300 

aaa 

1803-4 


• a* 

aaa 


1,200 

aaa 

aaa 

4,500 

aaa 

aaa 

1804-5 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

1 

• •• 

aa# 

. 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

1805-6 


in 

9>saa A 

1 

tea 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

1806-7 

• •• 


9,539 

1 

1,000 

Aa 

• aa 

aaa 

600 

aaa 

1807-8 

III 

• la 

400 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

■ aa 

• ■a 

... 

aaa 

1808-9 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 


500 

• •• 

■ •a 

aaa 

500 

• aa 

1809-10 

• •• 

Ml 

aaa 

1 

8,982 

aaa 

aaa 

aea 

4,000 

aaa 

1810-11 

• •• 

aaa 

aai 

1 

7,150 

650 

3,800 

23697 

137 

aaa 

1811-12 


aaa 

aaa 

■ I 

2,274 

26,098 

», 55 ° 

:iV 6 7 

a«a 

... 

1812-13 

eee 


6,036 

aaa 

aaa 

8,054 

aaa 

97,750 

5,686 

■ aa 

1813-14 

• •• 


4,000 

aaa 

5,380 

4,640 

425 

81,945 

600 

125 

1814-15 

aaa 

aaa 

200 

aaa 

9409 

, 19.045 

1,110 

35,180 

1,000 

400 

1815-16 

••• 


5,867 

aha 

3,674 

8427 

2,295 

86,215 

• «a 

a mi 

1816-17 


aaa 

17,673 

aaa 

3,150 

l, 5 i >0 

500 

141,548 

aaa 

• •a 

1817-18 


200 

1,961 

aaa 

1400 

7,763 

« 

aaa 

49,196 

500 

• •a 

1818-19 

• •• 

• a. 

30,445 

aaa 

aaa 

1,000 

aaa 

61,770 

500 

aaa 

1819-ao 

Ml 

2,000 

31,704 

■ s a 

936 

34,957 

aaa 

61,523 

876 

aea 

1820-21 


5,397 

35,878 

aaa 

700 

11,706 

aaa 

75,785 

... 

aea 

1821-22 

• •• 

4,391 

, 19 , 7*1 

aaa 

400 

38,777 

aaa 

133,257 

950 

aaa 

1822-23 

• •• 

aaa 

36)092 

aaa 

778 

28,256 

aaa 

174,567 

■ aa 

1,000 

1833-24 

• •• 

> 5.538 

13,563 


aaa 

22,222 

aaa 

87,490 

aaa 

aaa 

1824-25 


449 

4,596 

aaa 

' 

aaa 

7.982 


73,913 

305 

aaa 

1825-26 

• •• 

470 

U ,434 

••• 

2,310 

. 10,087 

aaa 

71,812 

250 

taa 

1826-27 


oat 

7444 


553 

5,293 

aaa 

81,801 

aaa 

aao 

1827-28 

Ml 

aaa 

10,680 

• aa 

804 

10,240 

— r 

248,374 

aaa 

••• 

1828-29 

• •• 

oaa 

8,599 

aaa 

7450 

1,350 

aaa 

333,756 

•aa 

a*a 

1829.30 


aaa 

1,706 

7,375 

9,830 

6,628 

a*a 

393,291 

. 1450 

aaa 

1830-31 


No Returns received. 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

-a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• 


KS9 

341,317 

7,375 

78,630 

KOI 

a,68o* 

3441.047 

18444 

1,595 

--- J 


Total to each Ccf -try for the seriea of Years. 


1 Eait-India House, 16th August 1832. 
































a—FINANCE:—COMMERCIAL. 1143 

to Countries beyond the Ttftritories of the Three Presidencies— continued. 


12.—0 R AIN— continued. 


China. 


Penang 

and 

Eastwards. 

Sumatra. 

Pegu*. 

Arabian 

and 

Penian Gulfs. 

Maldives. 

Othotak. 

TOTAL 

tor 

each Year. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bagi. 

Bags. 

Bag*. 

Bags. 

Bsgs. 

Bsgs. 

Bsgs. 

3,000 

% 

• •• 

... 

• •a 

11,487 

aaa 

3.000 

• aa 

aaa 

•aa 

48,400 

aaa 

31,950 

aaa 

• •a 


5450 

• IS 

28,230 

3,800 

aaa 

59,410 

16,267 

• •• 


3,700 

• •• 

3,000 

4,000 

• aa 

47.500 

* 4,390 

• aa 


3,750 

• •• 

10,760 

5,000 

• aa 

38,900 

13,310 

• a* 

73,520 

• •• 


36,280 

12,300 

4,150 

31,760 

19.580 

• a* 

104,130 

1,400 

••• 

, 33,559 

6,062 

3,205 

36,500 

19.900 

aaa 

163,055 

1,300 

••• 

44459 

25,850 

1,900 

67,700 

27,109 

ft. 

433,955 

7,630 

• a. 

10^,804 

27,585 

4,000 

65,115 

30,130 

aaa 

288,659 

35»5»5 

■ ■■ 

46,575 

26,650 

• 

O 

O 

<0 

75,650 

26,287 

• aa 

314,882 

U,5‘6 

28,991 

48,670 

9,500 

aaa 

112,031 

35,135 

a •• 

255,007 

77.750 

110,448 

80,910 

18,863 

1,000 

195,964 

*2,600 

aaa 

516,534 

342,190 

75 , 6 oo 

55,io8 

2,053 ' 

200 

156,154 

36,075 

• •• 

571.319 

•»- «^j000 

64,025 

10,180 

600 

.3.000 

136,350 

33,825 

• aa 

351,580 

14,000 

41,600 

30,945 

aaa 

500 

67,269 

31,170 

aaa 

176,484 

8,830 

49,210 

26,751 

1,600 

aaa , 

171,050 

33,950 

aaa 

308,863 

11,400 


L 7,322 

• ••• 

3,575 

32,646 

20,500 

aaa 

111,317 

12,Boo 

41.522 

f 21,863 

5,035 

2,663 

101,414 

33,160 

aaa 

295,061 


74,031 

9,068 

3,537 

60 

139,317 

18,670 

... 

414.919 

12,330 

53,735 

33,731 

4,376 

13404 

104,618 

54,766 

aaa 

518,055 

10,831 

34,096 

19.918 

1^,604 

. 8,635 

83413 

34,135 

aaa 

292,360 

6,954 

41,216 

31,721 

n,9l\ 

815 

68,651 

38,185 

• a* 

3 <1,066 

4,755 

40,700 

33,656 

3,i5o\ 

500 

83,898 

36,953 

a aaa 

389,h« 

10,902 

ao,i49 

10,042 

5,350 \ 

425 

116,229 

34,930 

635 

5«7,050 

16,117 

63,639 

17,734 

7.363 

aaa 

154,030 

15,000 

• aa 

623,335 

13,354 

30,728 

14,037 

23,034 

aaa 

150,113 

10,200 

aaa 

513,H5 

25,185 

3,702 

34,485 

16,701 

1,600 

166,843 

8,103 

aaa 

448,473 

16,866 

18,449 

94,6o6 

18,895 

6,435 

137,150 

28,725* 

aaa 

536,155 

35,393 

38,871 

- 97.987 

14*955 

110 

8 i ,479 

33,ffo8 

aaa 

568,441 

6,040 

46,848 

46,318 

11410 

1,500 

53,500 

13,790 

aaa 

349,l65t 

3,185 

2,880 

17,935 

13,283 

11,889 

47,594 

11,481 

aaa 

233,184 

19,683' 

10,853 

38,975 

3,250 

10,150 

61,655 

5,000 

■ M 

328,375 

31,136 

6,633 

16,301 

5,930 

62,987 

137,053 

9,150 

aa# 

435,665 

11,786 

U50 

* 40,060 

400 

90,100 

139467 

16,675 

aaa 

667,803 

1450 

3,300 

30,767 

aaa 

16,901 

78,030 

15,875 

aaa 

637,727 

13,128 

9,360 

33,267 

1,030 

1,508 

68,010 

12,325 

aa* 

553,040 

... 

(M 



a as 

IS* 

aaa 

• «■ 

• •• 

661,604 

903,018 



250,813 

3,304,862 

779,989 




• 

Total to each Country^ 

||r the Series of Years. 


* 

Gband Total. 


Taos. Fisks*, Searcher of the Records. 


(continued. 

























144 APPENDIX to REPORT From SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, it the Port of Calcutta , 


.. continued ) 13 — G U M, of S 0 R T S. 



Enst-India House, 15th August 1832- 































H.T--FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 

to Countries beyond the Territories .of the Three Presidencies— continued. 


South America. | Mauritlu.. 


13 — G U M, of S 0 It T S -continued. 


1’enang 

and 

• Eart«anh. 


Arabian 

ml 

PmtanGuMh 


ToTvr. 

Tor 

each Year. 



7>9 

r,6ti 

>,«77 . 

4,063 

3,9*9 

9,o fi6 

1,369 

5.196 

4,736 

4,659 

3,216 

9,546 

1,327 

(ia 6 

1,566 

678 

611 

568 

457 

1,409 

75» 

2,326 

3.679 

4,H5 

7.053 

5,048 

4,458 

3,565 

6,218 

3.197 
7,177 
4,102 
4,087 

1,349 

339 


112,460 
Grand Totai.. 


Tiios. Fisher, Searcher of the Records. 


(continued 
























14G APPENDIX to REPORT fhom SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcutta, 


■ continued) 



United Kingdom. 

-.41,,-—. - 

France. 

America, 

YEARS. 








Bila. 

Piece). 

Hals. 

1 

| Pieces. 

Bale,. 

Piece,. 

‘793-4 1 
‘794-5 S 

No R< 

Hums. 

Ill 

••• 

«•« 

• II 

‘795-6 

Ml 

• II 

III 

••• 

• •• 

Ml 

•7.96-7 

• •• 

Ml 


• •• 

• II 

34,ooo 

•797-8 

• •• 

• •• 

III 

Ml 

10 

3,500 

•798-9 

Ml 

IM 

• •• 

Ml 

185 

31,680 

1799-1800 ... 

• •0 

• •• 

Ml 

• •• 

315 

4‘,435 

1800. i 


• •• 

n 

■ * 

533 

in 

J 801-3 

133 

* Ml 

wm 

I.*?* 

628 

in 

1803-3 

‘5 

• •• 

IS 

I 

(575 

• M 

1803-4 

• M 


1;* 

1 

696 

1” 

III 

1804-5 

Ml 

■ ■■ 


•I* 

922 

1805-6 

l<» 

• •• 

.i. 

t 

•• • 

‘,375 

• II 

J806-7 

Ml 


••I 

••• 

1,289 

• II 

1807-8 


• •• 

Ml 

•m 

‘77 

III 

1H08-9 

• •• 

• •• 

Ml 


16 

Ml 

1809-10 ... 

3 

Ml 

• •• 


485 

Ml 

1810-11 ... 


• M 

• M 


506 

Me 

1811-13 ... 

• I# 

• •• 

• •• 

in 

313 

III 

1813-13 ... 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

••• 

230 


‘813-14 ... 

Ml 

• •• 

Ml 

Ml 



1814-15 ... 



Ml 

III 

III 

III 

1815-16 ... 

• •• 

Ml 

• •• 

III 

1,138 

III 

1816-17 ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •I 

■ •1 

‘,055 

Ml 

1817-18 ... 

56 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

478 

Ml 


• II 

Ml 

• •• 1 

• •• 

143 

III 

1819-30 ... 

III 


3 

• II 

605 

Ml 

1830-31 


• •• 



690 

III 

1831-33 ... 

• •• 

• • » 

'■ 45 


478 

III * 

1833-33 ... 

144 

• • • 

54 


594 

Ml 

1833-34 ... 


• •• 

l 

••• 


349 

57,450 

‘834-35 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 


16 

3,700 

1835-26 ... 

■ ■■ 

• •• 

28 

6,800 

3,236 

183,104 

1826-27 

13 

3,000 

198 

57,000 

665 

76,350 

1827-2B ... 

»4 

7.350 

‘75 , 

34,250 

393 

32,608 

1828-39 ... 

897 ; 260,700 

50 

15,000 

1,386 

81,900 

1829-30 ... 

••• 1 

7,400 | 

• •• 

15,000 

• •• 

193,875 

1830-31 ... 

Returns not yet received. 

• •• 

• •• 

Ml 


QsUNNY bags. 


1 


1 


! *- 

— 

Copenhagm. 

Gibraltar 
and Malta. 

Portugal. 

South America. 

Bale, 

• 

Bilta. 

Piece,. 

Bake. 

Plecet. 

-J- 

Bales. 

Piece). 



1 


■ 



M| 

Ml 

1 

III 

1 

Ml 

IM 

• M 

tee 

• M 

III 

1 ' 

• M 

Ml 

*** 

mi 

Ml 

Ml 

1 

Ml 

• M 


lie 

III 

III 

■ 9 

IM 

Ml 

Ml 

mi 

Ml 

■ M 

■ 

Ml 

III 

IM 

• M 

IM 

III 

••• 

III 

III 

III 

in 

• M 

III 

IM 

Ml 


III 


III 

• M 

III 

• M 

III 

III 

Ml 

tie 

Ml 

Ml 

III 

141 

III 

tie 

• M 

Ml 

III 

• 14 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

• M 

Ml 

Ml 


III 

• M 

• M fa 

Ml 

■ 14 

• M 

144 

III 

• •• 

III 


• 14 


• 14 

» ••• 

• M 

III 

... 

• 44 

• II 

- 'll 


Ml 

III 

III 

• 41 

Ml 

• 41 

• II 


III 

■ M 

• 44 

Ml 

• 44 

III 

Ml 

• M 

•h 

III 

• •• 

III 


III 

III 

■ 

III 

III 

Ha 

• 44 


an 

... 

Ml 

• •• 

III 


IM 

IM 

* 


III 

• 44 

Ml 

• M 

till 

J 

• M 

Ml 

• M 

Ml 

III 

• 44 

... J 

Ml 

la I 

III 

Ml 

III 

1 

• II 

•" 1 

r 

mm 

• M 

133 

III 

Ml 


\ .../ 



Ml 

III 

an 

III 



1 

1 

Ml 

■ II 

■ 


■I 


I 

I 

Ml 

50 

■ 


■I 

\ 

•••I 

\ 

1 

I 

III 

38 

■ 


■I 

... \ 

I 

1 

III 

141 

' I 


■fll 

III 

1 • 

V 

20 

Ml 

320 

1 

178 

Ml 

IKiSpW 

H 

Ml 

• at 

1 

150 

33,500 

EX 

B 

III 

III 

• 14 

III 

Ml 

III 

m 

■ 14 

• 41 

Ml 

30 

4,000 

100 

15,000 

1 

• 44 

Ml 

Ml 

• 

iao 

35,800 

H 

III 

III 

Ml 

eii 

■ 

•ei 

300 

30,000 

tie 

• II 

■ 

I 

••• 

■ 

IM 

Ml 

• M 

mi 

I 

eii 

1 

• M 









'Enftt.Tntflia ITmia* lJLtli A nmiof 1 QQ(3 
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II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 


to Countries beyond the territories of .the Three Presidencies— continued . 

-- & _ 

14.-CUNNIES an/oUNNY BAG&-ri 


-#- 

Capo of Good Hope. 

*Na* South Weta 

4! 

Java* 

1 

Amboyna. 

Mauritius. 

Manilla. 

China. 

Dalai. 

Pieces. 

Bata. 

PlWSS. 

&*)€•. 

Pieces. 

Beta 

Bata. 

Fiesta. 

Data 

Places. 

llalcft. 

Pieces. 

MS 

' ' 4 " 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

* 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

. ••• 

• •• 

Ml 

• a# 

aa# 

• •• 

• a. 

• aa 

• aa 


• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

*1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• at 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

a a a 

60 

8,000 

1 

■ •• 

T 

••• 

• aa 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

196 

49.000 


aaa 

fi 

10,300 

• •■ 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

20 

4,000 

3 

1,000 

• •• 

• aa 

105 

21,250 

• a* 

• •• 

• a a 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

••• 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

3 

• 

• •• 

«•• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

... 

»'• 

69 

• •« 

• aa 

aaa 

26 

• a. 

• a* 

• •• 


•it 

•*a 

72 

aaa 

45 

Ml 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• 

• aa 

150 


• aa 

i&> 

... 

48 

aaa 

170 

■ •a 

• aa 

... 

1,215 Rs. 

• •• 


aaa 

20 

• a* 

• aa 

aaa 

444 

• 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

... 


• a. 

HI 

• aa 

4 

• •• • 

Im* 

• a. 

a • a 


• •a 

aaa 

••• 

aaa 

• aa. 


... 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• aa 

50 

• •a 

16 

'*-• „ 


12 

• •• 

56 


• aa 

••• 

••• 

■a a 

• •• 

8 

Mi 

• •• 


aa • 

• •• 

aaa 

••• 

• •• 

12 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

» 

• •• 

• aa 


32 

aaa 

• aa 

V 

> ••• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

4 

• ■• 

• aa 

... 

72 

a ... 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• a* 

• aa 

• aa 

•3 

I ... 

*20 

• •• 

8 

12 

■ •• 

• •a 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

—m 41 

* ••• 

aaa 


310 

• a a 

a 

70 

•it 

••• 

• •• 

30 

• aa 

a 

... 

• •a 

• •• 

155 

... 


f 133 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

109 

• •• 

24 


20 

aaa 

503 

a... 

'9i 

46 

• •• 

••• 

aaa 

148 


130 • 

... 

'40 

• •• 

1,949 



57 

••• 

110 

• aa 

100 

• •• 


aaa 

98 

• a. 

637 

\ 

mm 

530 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

'35 

a •• 

4 « 

• aa 

18 

• aa 

557 

•*\ 

VMM 

343 

• a* 

39 

... 

• •• 

• «• 

... 

a .a 

f)0 

• •• 

932 

•Sv 

•••V tf . 


93 

• aa 

... 

... 

142 

• aa 

i /7 

aaa 

... 

• aa 

343 

•••* J? 

• •a 

• •• 

• aa 

... 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

... 


'74 

• •• 

3 , 8.39 


• aa 

102 

• •• 

14 

... 

43 

• •• 

... 


81 

aaa 

2,521 


• «• 

223 

aa* 

•••% 

as* 

194 

a •• 

76 


28 

• ••• 

899 

.1 

• aa 

189 

• •• 

• 

. ••• 

... 

50 

• •• 

■si 

aa. 

3 « 


1,553 

M 

aaa 

182 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

64 

• a. 

■ aa 

... 

aaa 


915 

34*350 

• •a 

56 

16,500 

• •• 

... 


22,750 

8 

, 51,000 

aaa 


1,308 

3 o| 6 i* 

s* 

• •• 

57 

14,300 

aaa 

aaa 

16 

4,000 

62 

7 ,$00 

5 

4 , 5 «>o 

3,834 

5 » Wa' 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

aaa 

4 H 

Ilf,235 

... 

•a. 

42 

10,500 

, 3 ,H 0 

5 <mo$ 

• •• 

78 

15,800 

aaa 

• •a 

1,214 

232,060 

46 


79 

10,000 

. 1,635 

mm 

• at 

108 

26,000 

a 20 


365 

84,075 

20 


9 

1,713 

433 

u§400 

••• 

106 

31,100 

• aa 

• *• 

604 

143,950 

... 

14,000 

• a. 

• «• 

••• 

88,500 

• aa 


152,220 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

73,300 

••• j 

• aa 

- i 

aaa 

I 

1 



• •• 

■ 

a aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• 

• aa 

• aa 


Taos. Fibhbh, Searcher of the Records. (continued.. 

It. 7 H 










































continued) 


1 148 APPENDIX tp REPORT fro* SELECT COlMTTEE. 

Articles of Produce Shipped frotj^ 1793 to-' 1091, at the Port of Calcutta, 
'^SZgUn'nIBS and’CHINNY BAGS." I 



Biln. Piec«. Belt*. PiKM. Beta. Piece*. 


- 1 - 

o Returns. ••• I 



... ... ••• 98,375 

. 47»*°° 

. 76 16,400 lao 

... ... 285 57«9°° ••• 

. 318 77,3®o 8 2,000 

... . ... 85a ••• aio 

21 
560 
190 
388 

378 
8 
107 

30 

15 

24 
7l 
68 
294 
299 
384 
38 
419 
131 
1,285 
i5<* 

53a 
1,352 

151 31,200 78a 192,790 84 31,600 

273 34.200 1,39a 288,550 20 5,000 

. 9&> 181,347 2*4 9,600 

115 31,500 734 *83,609 135 39,350 

16a 56,100 668 192,600 69 14,990 

135 35,ooo 1,028 359,385 . 

... 5,000 .., 344,620 ... 6,000 

Return; not yet received. .... 



1,105,148 

1,420,804 

819,483 

1,013,277 

9,006,415 


East-India House, 15th August 1832. 







































114$ 


* rlh^fi^NCE.-COMAfEBGfAL. 


US 



m 

{ 


ii. 7 h 2 


Tuoa. Fmhek, Searcher of the Records# 


(continued. 


























































1150 


APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Article! of Produce Shipped from 1799 to 


188l$at 


‘ & 

the Port of Calcutta, 


continued) Hfc-H E M P, FLAX, and TWl N E.UmlinuaL 



-East*India House, Ifith August 1832. 











to Countries beyond 


i ; )II.^FINAN i P ~COMpjEU}iA^. 

of the.T^rpp Presidencies—co/tfw ueti. 




Taos. Fiwaa, Searcher of the Records, 


(.continued ■ 


















































&1152 APPE^IX t# REPQBT picom SELECT G0HM1TTEE. 

Article* -of Produce Shipped from, toet the Port of Calcutta 
























(continued.. 






















































4154 AJB&ENDiX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Articles of Produce Shipped from 1798 to 2831, the Port of C dcutta, 


■ ■ continued) 18.— 1 N D IG O— continued. 



Eust-Iiulia Hoiisc, 15th August 1832. 























II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 


USfi 


to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies— continued. 




































.continued) 


YEARS. 


1156 APPEND** to REPORT from. SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Articles of Produce Shipped from 1733 to 1831, et the Port of CefptRe. 
“ J ‘ 19.—LAC LAKE, LAC DYE, and 


UnUod Fnncf* America Hwiburgh. Coptnhagen.* Swdai. Jvt. MiUiRIti*. ? Chh». jJSJri,. 

ff !■ ,,|6n i..i r esesevws 

junfoom. 


H ,.,.... I MiundL MuuhU. Mauixb. M«stuU. Hum*. j Mwnd*. 


MauntU. 


* I 

••• " No Returns. 


The quantities of this article are not given in detail for these years. 


1826- 27' 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 
18^0-31 


14.190 

17,607 638 

13491 

13.573 39 

13,756 1,090 

15,379 540 

8,251 1,33a 

Returns not received. 


V • 















■' 113—FINANCE—COMMERCIAL 


U57 


to' Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies— continued. 


SHELL 

LAC. 



•> 


SO.—STICK LAC ahl SEED LAC. 


Pcgue. 

• -■ 

Arabian . 
andPenlau 
Qulfa. 

# MalAten. 

TOTAL. . 

United 

Kingdom, 

* Franc*. 

Amnio. 

Chiu. 

Penang 

and 

EMn*. 

Sumatra. 

Arabian 

and 

Pot, lan Oulfa. 

TOTAL. 

Maunda. 

1 Maujlda, 

Mftunds. 

Maunda. 

Maunda. 

Maunda, 

Maundfl. 

Maunda. 

Maunda. 

KHnda 

Maunda. 

Maunda. 


• 











• ti* 

• •• 

••• 

e*0 

000 

• 00 

0*0 

*** 

• ** 

• •• 

*•* 

0*0 

see 

0*0 


50 

00* 

••• 

• 0* 

*00 

«*t 

• *• 

*** 

■ 00 

5 

350 


407 

000 

• to 


00* 0 

**o 

• 00 

«** 

*0* * 

... 

• •• 

see 

553 

396 

... 

• •• 

OS* 

0.0 

00* 

937 

1,333 

• •• 

see 

1 

* 965 

46a 

*00 

00* 

774 

8B5 

109 

437 

3,667 . 

•tt 

a 

1 

• 

3,030 

2,489 

oso 

*0* 

685 

750 

000 

1,388 

5,312 


• 


• 


• 

■ 

• 

• • 




• 

<0 





• 

- 






* 

-O' ••• 

... • 

... 

• 

• 0* 

• 0* 

• 00 

#*• 

00 * 

000 


• 




\ 

1 

/ 











/ 









• 

• 


/ 



• 

• 



t r . 1 

k"' 

-349 


•so 

14,190 

/ 

•1* 

*00 

0*0 

Bl 

0*0 

• SO 

oeo 


eeo 

20,097 

913 1 

jk? 

... 

**• 

1 

**• 

543 

M 56 


eeo 


17,753 

473 ■ 

t *»• 

... 

■ M 

1 


«,343 

1,716 


•M 

eeo 

. 14,507 

... A 

1 *•* 

0*0 

... 

wm 

oe. 

680 

680 

• e« 

4 

see 

17,843 


0*0 

0*0 

•« 

HI 

... 

i ,754 

3 , 653 - 

Its 

96 

• ee 

18,965 


• 0* 

•so 

.» 


• ee 

1,414 

1,985 

eeo 

•so 

Me 

15,537 

1561 

161 

5 

0*0 

■1 

0.0 

556 

87B 

eeo 

• •• 

- 

«. / 

... \ 

L_ 

oe. 

oe* 

EM 

*00 

00* 

• 00 


Thus, Fiibxr, Searcher of the Records, 
it. 7 i 2 


(continued 

































1158 APPENDIX to REPORT re 


Article* of I 
ei.-LONG PI 


YEARS. 


Uni ted Kingdom. 

Amirtci. 

Humburgh. 

Copal 



nuugn. 

Mdtndi. 

Pickig*. 

' 

MaAnda. PMfcagtt. 

■ 

Mumes 

Picks**. 

* 793-4 

* 794-5 

} 

i 

No Returns- • 

Mi 

! 

• ... 1 

*11 

■ 

■ 

* 795-6 

«*• 

... 

• •• 


213 

•M 

23 

■ 

*796-7 

• •• 

••• 

113 - 

• •• 

... 1 

• •• 

I 


* 797-8 

••• 



Ml 


Ml 

19 


» 79*-0 


16 

18 


I.* 

• ** 

1 


1799-1800 

as. 

696 

1,434 

*57 

196 

• M 

• •• 

256 

1800-1 

••• 

55 * 

... 

Ml 

... 

... 


Ml 

lBoi-a 

*«• 

590 

• •« 


... 

.*• 

... 

.. I 

1802-3 


127 

Mi 

■ »• 

... 

« 

• •• 

... 

eee 

1803-4 

• St 


Hi 

68 


• •• 


• *e 

1804-5 

<•• 


• •• 

♦••I 


• •• 

II. 

... 

1805-6 



• •• 


... 

... 


... 

1806-7 



• • ■ 

IM 

• I* 

• •a 

... 

... 

1807-8 


339 

III 

• If 

Mb 

• •• 


... 

1808-9 

... 


• *• 

... 

M. 

»l. 

... 

... 

1809.10 


343 

• •• 

ill 

• •• 




1810-11 

••• 

... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 

1811-12 

••• 

... 

. . 

IM 

• II 

• •• 

• •* 

... 

... 

1812-13 


... 

• •• 

III 


IM 



*813-14 

ill 

... 

IM 

• •• 

... 

IM 

-N 


1814-15 

IM 

• la 


• •• 

... 

• *• 

... 

xsiAr** 

1815-16 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Ml 

Mr 


...\ 

1816-17 

... 

• 11 


... 


■ 

.*• 

eee * 

1817-18 

• •• 

108 

• •• 

• •1 

• •• 

I 

■ 

... 

1818-19 

... 

937 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

■9 

••• 

... 

1819-20 

lit 

180 

• •• 

• •• 

• II 


■ 

... 

1820-21 

• •• 

34 

• •• 

«*" 

• •• 

■ 

I 

| 

1821-22 

... 

•as 


• 

• •• 

• •• 

I 

1 

I 

1822-23 

Ml 

Ml 

• •• 

• IS 

... 

ri 

H 

■9 

1823-24 

... 

Mi 

• *• 

II* 

■ •• 

w-i 

Ml 

... 

1824-25 


III 

• •• 

... 

1 

... 

444 

*.e 

... 

1825-26 


186 

96 


.1* 

Kl 


... 

1826-27 

«•« 


Ml 



K9 

• 1. 

•ee 

1827-28 

... 

Ml 

• •• 

• M 

■ ■• 

tn 

eee 

B 

1828-29 


106 

>99 

• •• 

• •• 

Mr 

eee 

B 

1829-30 

VI1 

Ml 

• •• ■ 

• •• 

- 33 

••• 

... 

B 

1830.31 

Ml 

1 Returns not received. 

’ ... 

IM 

eee 

••• 


Bist-Indl* House, 15th August JW8* 


SELECT COMMITTEE. 

100 Shipped from 1799 to 1831, at Ibe Port of Ctofatfte, 




































































Thoi. Fisher, Searcher of the Records. ( continued . 

































continued) 


YEARS. 


1160 APPENDIX TO REPORT f&om SELECT COMMITTEE. 

• 

Artides of Produce Shipped from 179Stcr|89I, atttiePort of Calcutta, 


22.—MtTNJEET. 


tTnlted 

Kingdom. 


* 793-4 

* 794-5 

* 795-6 

* 796-7 

* 797-8 

* 798-9 

* 799 -i 8 oo 

1800.1 

1801-3 

1803.3 

1803- 4 

1804- 5 
18056 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 
* 811-13 
1813-13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815.16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 30 
1830-31 

1821.33 

1822- 23 

1823- 34 
1834.35 
1825-26 
1836-27 
1827.38 
1838-29 
1839.30 
1830-31 


Maundt. 


Franca 


MiiiiuU, 


No Returns. 

37 
36 
5 


901 
446 
506 
• •• 
863 

947 

874 

1,863 

1,563 


• •• 

• •• 


• Ok 




! 

America. 

Himbttrgh. 

Copenhagen.* 

Maunda, 

Manndi. 

Maunda. 


Ml 

• •• 

• •• 

130 

• •• 

■ M 

• 

Ml 



• •• 

• •• 

• «• 

IM 

III 


• •• 


IM 

III 



• ... 

in 


••• * 

• •• 


• •• 


• •• 

Ml 

Mi 

III 

• •• 

Ml 


• •• 

Vn 

• II 

• •• 

MS 

• •• 

• •• 

Ml 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• nn 

••• 

sts 

• •• 

• •• 

• •■ 


■ •• 

MS 


t 

• •• 

114 


' ••• 

M.. . 

315 

• •• 

m 

• •• 



• •• 

• •• 

*35 

IIS 

MS 

- 

Ml 

Ml 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 1 

89 

106 

• •• 

- I\ 


f 

• •• 

*•• 



Gibraltar 
and Malta. 


Maund,. 


• •• 

• •• 

»<* 

• •I 


• M 

• •• 


Panana 
and Eaatwuda. 


Maun da. 


27 


50 


• •• 


97 


271 


• 1 

1 Sumitrfci 

Arabian 

and 

TOTA*. 


Penlan Oulft. 

each YouT 

Haunda. 

Mlundi, 

Maundi. 


Ml 

• •• 


157 

36 

5 


• to 

Ml 


III 


99 


901 

446 

506 

863 

947 
874 ' 
1,863 
1,562 

',994 

4,770 

4,537 

5,774 

5>78o 


East-India House, 


_ 77 . 368 

Total to each (jountiy for Ze Series ofYeM*,. 

15th August 1832. 


99 


• •• 

3,889 

158 

6.13I 

• ■• 

2,627 

35 

3,053 

•11 

1,212 

IM 

1,064 

•M 

3,924 

«l* 

• h# 

< III 

193 

- 4 ,-- 2 

56,704 


(iRAND 

Total. 













, II.-^FINANCE.—COM^aCIAL. 

to Countries beyond, the Territories-of the Three Presidencies— continued. 

! 83.—OPIUM. 


Cadta. 

Portugal. . 

* 

South 

America. 

New 

South Wale. 

Cheiti. 

Cheats. 

Chests* 

Cheats. 


Java. 

Cl 

licit!. 


■ 

9 


Amboyna. j Mauritius MtmlU. 


Cheiu. Chnta. Chcit* 


3 

1 

47 

5,761* 

173 


500 

1 

6 l 

103 

30 
















































APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 









II.—finance.—commercial. 

J to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Pn&idenciet-eoMimed. 

i -—__ 


1163 


* United Kingdom. 

France. 

America. . 

Bala. 

Piece.. 

Bale. 

free*. ' 

Balea. | Piece*. 

. 



' 


IfiCB GOODS (Cottoh). 


' No Returns. 



Thob. Fisher, Searcher of the Record*. 


(continued . 








IIC4 APPENDIX to REPOHT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcutta, 


■ ■ continued) 


24.—PIECE GOODS (Cotxon) — continued. 


YEARS. 


1793 - 4 

1794- 5 

1795 - 6 
*796-7 
1707-11 
179*19 
17991800 

1800- 1 

1801- 2 
i8oa-3 

1803- 4 

1804- 5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 
iOn-12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 
1815.16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- ao 

1820- 21 
i8ai-aa 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 
1824-35 

1835- 26 

1836- 37 

1837- 28 
1828-39 
1839-30 
1830-31 


Cadis. Gibraltar and Malta. 


Balm. Bain. l’iecea. 


No Returns. 


422 

114 

1 1.329 
993 

171 16.959 

665 53.864 


Returns not received. 



Eaat-Indiu House, 15th August 1832. 


















II.—FRANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 


to Countries beyond the Territories 


of the Three Presidencies— continued. 


lies 


24.—PIECE GOODS (Cotton.) — continued. 



St. Helena. 

New South Wales. 

Java. 

Amboyna. 

Mautlt iu*. 

M soil'd- 

Bales* 

Pieces. 

■ Bales. 

Piece*. 

Bales. 

Pieces. 

Bales. 

Piece*. 

Bile*. 

Bales. 

Pieces. 

Bales. 

Pieces. 

i 

• 

' 

... 

■ 

■ 

• 4. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

9.143 


m 

IS. 

6,0.58) 

• •• 


... 


... 

■ ■ a 

31,7861 

not given 

6,776 

WM 

H 

89 

12,081 

... 

... 

... * 

... 

... 

1,068 

24,768 

ditto 

19.817 



51 


... 

... 




not given 

H,469 

5 

198 

«4 

3,960 

15 

1,873 

... 

... 

... 

I 

... 

1,9H 

237,006 

; oj 

18,313 


... 

91 

13,301 

... 

... 

... 


... 

963 

121,483 

••• 

... 


HH 


... 

... 


... 


... t 

1,037 

... 

••• 



I 


•M 

... 

*** t 

... 



1,905 

... 

... 

... 


■ 


... 

238 

* “• 

... 


... 

302 





••• 

l66 

... 

... 

... 


96 


... 

..a 

... 


• ee 

••• 

5 

... 

... 

... 


• 


... 


... 



... 

... 

... * 

... 

... 


375 

... 

2,271 

... 

1,0.71 

... 

• 14 

... 

5 

Ml 

35* 

... 

... 

152 

... 

601 

... 

3*5 ^ 


■ •• 

... 

45 

... ‘ 

.4* 

... 

... 

58 


... 

4*. 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

41 


... 

... 

... 

... 


2,966 

... 

i 

... 



237 

... 


... 

... 

• 4. 


1,827 

... 

3 

... 



107 

... 

317 

... 

358 

465 


3,7'>9 

... 

, ' 13 

0 

« •• 

••• 

% 

313 

... 

906 

... 


1.933 


3,503 


,a 7 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

2 


1,237 


... 

1,672 


852 

.44 

4* 


• •• 

... 

252 

... 

. 378 


60 

581 

... 

19 

... 

! 57‘> ' 


• •• 

... 

71 

... 

421 


30 

480 


1,142 

.4. 

1 566 


• 4. 

... 

200 

... 

1,201 

... 

51 

2,001 


148 

... 

’ 462 

... 

... 

... 

353 


297 


... 

1,725 


3»3o6 

... 

335 




91 

... 

701 

... 

... 

308 


3,407 

... 

587 



.4. 

130 

... 

27I 

... 


774 

.4 * 

2,143 

• •• 

753 


• •• 

... 

431 

... 

1,335 


... 

867 

... 

■ ■ 

... 

662 


• •• 

... 

201 


1,821 


... 

1,333 

• 

587 

... 

866 


... 

• 

... 

357 


1,544 


... 

1,526 


1,565 

... 

M9 l 

... 


... 

214 

... 

2,006 

... 

... 

86l 

... 

704 

... 

1463 

194,164 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,304 

200,018 

... 

1,039 

145,099 

319 

31,723 

402 

54,055 

Ms 


... 

... 

264 

49,239 

... 

10 L 

13,441 

1,253 

119,930 

594 

92,312 


# 

... 

133 


947 

166,970 

... 

467 

6l,700 


69,515 

40 | 

‘50,250 

... 

• 

... 

155 

35,488 

1,072 

122,068 

... 

613 

70,712 

... 

• #4 

43* 

*64,051 

^49,568 


... 

105 

U,8l6 

1,202 

160,018 

... 

424 

48,238 

498 

45,131 

302,-' 


... 

22 

3,118 

150 

17,019 


176 

26,517 


... 


\*^6,302 


... 


A 

... 

29,203 

... 

... 

50,357 


■ 4. 

1 

... , 

k "* 

• 11 

... 

1.. 

r“ 

... • 

... 

... 

... 

... 


n 

... 





-tv 









Thos. Fishes, Searcher of the Records, 

ii. 7 k 2 


(continual ■ 
































116G APPENDIX to REPORT fitotf SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Article* of Produce Shipped from 1793to 183lyat Uwt Port of Calcutta, 


■ -continued) 24.— PIECE GOODS (Cotton)— continued, * 


YEARS. 

Uoumblquo. 

New Guinea. 

. . _ 

China. 

Ceylon. * 

Penang 

and Eastward,. 

Sumatra. 

... 

P«gu«. 

t 

Haiti. 

Bale*. 

Placet* 

Bales. 

Pieces, 

Balca. 

Fleece. 

Balca. 

Placet. 

Bale*. 

Piece*. 

Belt*. 

Pieces. 

* 793*4 

> 794*5 

} 

1 

1 

No Returns. ... 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 



B 

aaa 

t 

aaa 

’••• 

* 795-0 

• •• 

■ •a 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

• at 

•aa 

1 




• aa 

54,504 

> 796*7 

• •• 

• •a 

90 

9,654 

9 ••• 

• •a 


aaa 

697 

97 ,H 4 

217 

25,001 

258 

30,8l6 

> 797*8 

• •• 

aaa 

80 

7,433 

• aa 

aaa 


aaa 

97 ‘ 

1 . 35,853 

not given 

10,787 

132 

30,723 

> 798-9 

• aa 

aaa 

238 

13,354 

aaa 

‘••a 


• a* 

i ,740 

228,30</ 

289 

42,126 

375 

40,581 

1799-1800 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

60 

2,184 

• •a 

••• 

1,971 

305,085 

341 

44,335 

349 

,‘,8,748 


• •• 


aaa 

• •a 

330 


• aa 

• •• 

2,45a 

• •• 

384 

• •• 

519 

• •• 

1801-2 

• •• 


aaa 

aaa 

51 

aaa 

aaa 

••• , 

3,223 

• aa 

446 

• aa 

507 

aaa 

1 fJoa-3 


aaa 

aaa 

••« 

1,073 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

3,702 

aaa 

192 

• •• 

229 

• •• 

DM . • 

••• 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

413 

• aa 

■ •• 

... 

1,923 

■ M 

253 

• •• 

71 

• •• 


• •• 

• aa 

aaa 


.752 

aaa 

97 

• •• 

1,662 

aaa 

82 

• aa 

85 

• •• 

1805-6 


•aa 

aaa 

• aa 

1,030 

aaa 

364 

alt 

1,993 

• 

• ■• 

277 

aaa 

201 

• •• 

1806.7 

• M 

••a 

• aa 

aaa 

C55 

aaa 

78 


829 

• •• 

27 

• •• 

56 

• a* 

uppafl 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 


399 

• aa 

64 ^ 

aaa 

1,856 

aaa 

308 

• •a 

168 

• •• 


• aa 

aaa 



489 

aaa 

52 

••a 

1,630 

aaa 

357 


83 

• a* 

1809-10 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

••• 

344 

aaa 

116 

• aa 

1,516 

aaa 

3*5 


34 

■ ■ ■ 

1810.11 

• «• 

aaa 

aaa 

■ aa 

796 

• •• 

7 

• aa 

3,088 

• aa 

409 


86 

aaa 

1811-ia 



••• 

• aa 

336 

aaa 

73 

••a 

1,645 

• •• 

*;'d29 

• •• 

i$8 

• a* 

1813.13 

• •• 

aaa 


aaa 

219 

• aa 

77 

•aa 

1,163 

• •• 

317 

aaa 

194 

• •« 

1813-14 


5 > 

aaa 

• •• 

165 

aaa 

53 

1 

1,053 

• aa 

549 


368 

• •• 

1814-15 

• •• 

117 

• •• 

aaa 

132 

• aa 

106 

• aa 

1,605 

aaa 

465 

• •• 

417 

• a# 

1815-16 

• •• 

a 

aaa 

••• 

• •• 

104 

• •a 

16 

• •• 

1,195 

• aa 


• at 

453 

aaa 

1816-17 

• •• 

aaa 4 * t 

••• 

• •• 

214 

aaa 

70 

t 

• •• 

633 

• •• 

630 

• •• 

150 

• •• 

1817-18 

• •• 

144 

• •• 

aaa 

416 

aaa 

74 

aaa 

2,192 

•aa 


aaa 

88 

• aa 

1818-19 

• •• 

aaa 

• •a 

■ aa 

339 

aaa 

1 

• •• 

1,102 

• aa 

443 

aaa 

23 

aaa 

1819-30 


67 

• •• 

• aa 

375 

aaa 

11 

• aa 

268 

• aa 

548 

• •• 

15 

• aa 

1820-31 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 


321 

aaa 

3 

•at 

1,147 

• •a 

168 

aaa 

3.3 

■ •• 

1831-33 

• •• 

aaa 

••• 

•aa 

144 

aaa 

5 

• •• 

2,084 

■ ■• 


• •• 

60 

• •• 

1823-33 

• •• 

3 

• •• 

• •• 

444 

a«a 

6 

• •• 

1,345 

• •• 

321 

• •• 

16 

• •• 

IU23-24 


aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

357 

42,835 

6 

358 

1,847 

249945 

101 

12,784 

»9 

4 ,% 

1834.35 


aaa 

aaa 

••• 

1,604 

80,516 

3 

953 

899 

153.831 

62 

8,811 

34 

3,978 

1825-26 

■ »• 

aaa 

aaa 

• • a 

173 

16,835 

1 

18 

338 

59,343 

11 

1,333 

339 

3 i,m 

1826-37 

• •• 

• aa 

•aa 

aaa 

256 

34,863 

50 

6,881 

1,533 

86,171 

1 141 

18,744 

132' 

IA 415 

1837-28 

»<i 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

4»5 

56,9m 

1 

220 

942 

140,814 

24 

3,816 


r *&335 

1828-29 


aaa 

aaa 

• ■• 

1,083 

75,434 

1 

25 

M 

cc 

O* 

217,144 

••a 


nr$J? 

*'*8,633 

1829-30 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

B 

91,111 

• •a 

33 / 

• •• 

204,191 

• •• 


■ '• 

6,044 

1830.31 


Returns not received. 

■ 

aaa 

••a 

/ 

• •• 

< aaa 

•aa 

Hi 

••• 

“ ••• 


En&Mndia House, 15th August 1832. 




























f ‘ II.—FIKMCE.—COMBIE^CIAL 
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to Countries beyond the Tfcrritam*of the ThreePresidencies—<»«/»*»«?, 


24. 

—PIECE GOODS (Cotton)— continued. 



$5.a-PIECE GOODS (Silk). 

1 


r 

Arabian and 
Pintail OutA. 

_l_ 

KakUra. 

ottietiV. 

TOTAL. 

United Kingdom. 

- France. 

America, 

Copenhagen. 

Bala. 

Plena. 

Bata. 

Piece,. 

Bela. 


Buie*. 

Plena | 

Bala. 

Piece,. 

Bale. 

Piece*. 

Balm. 

• Plena. 

Ill 

• 

• •• 

aaa 

■ 

tea 

1 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

m 

■ 

aa* 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

/ II* 


aaa 

1 

• M 

2 , 122 , 009 , 

aaa 

aaa 

•aa 


aaa 

• ae 

... 

aaa 



aaa 

B 

aaa 

1,713,247 

aea 

aaa 

IBIH 


• aa 

aaa 

aa* 

aaa 

*,157 

139,413 

1 

11 

aaa 

1 , 466,142 


... 

flBIlM 


• aa 

• aa 

... 

• •• 

1,453 

193,779 

20 

364 ' 

a»a 

1,454,463 

aaa 

aaa 

I "'-'9 

aaa 

aa* 

• aa 


aaa 

633 




aaa 

3 , 026,253 

aaa 

aa« 

1 

••• 

aaa 

• •• 

••• 

«•• 

64 a 

m 

104 

• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... , 


aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

III 

1,856 

• •• 

"3 

aaa 

aaa 

... , 

aaa 

aaa 


• •a 

• aa 

a 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

*,733 

• aa 

172 

aea 

• ... 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• 

IM 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

• ■• 

... 

1,234 

• •a 

18 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 


aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

*,374 

• •• 

46 

aaa 

aea 

aaa 

• aa 

• a« 

••a 

***• 


aaa 


Ml 

1,747 

• *• 

91 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa a 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

2,307 

• a* 

70 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

aa* 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

• aa 

3 , 084 * 

• a* 

253 

aaa 

aaa 

• 

aaa 

• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

... 

2,142 

• •• 

27 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• a* 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

aaa 



•aa 

2,030 

• a* 

12 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

• at 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

tea 

2,594 

• •• 

73 

aaa 

• 

aaa 

• •• 


aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 


- 4,236 

» 

44 

>K 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

aa* 

aa* 

• •• 

... 

3,396 

1 ■ 

26 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

•la 

• •• 


• •a 

• aa 

2,700 

1 

122 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

• aa 

aa» 

• aa 

• •a 

aaa 

... 

2 , 468 , 

99 

58- 

•aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

all 

• aa 

• aa 

aaa 


3,929 

ate 

37 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


aae 

• aa 

••• 

• •• 

aaa 

a •• 

... 

5,76i 

aaa 

32 

aaa 

aaa 

■ 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

'*#« 


..a 

4,96» 

It* 

37 

aaa 

, 3 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

... 

Ml 

••f 

aea 

"* 

6,478 

aaa 

35 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• „ 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• a# 

; ... 

4,443" 

• •a 

6.3 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

468 

aaa 

3 

• aa 


aaa 

8 

‘ ••• 

3,113 

aaa 

25 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

522 

• aa 

1 

• aa 

1.235 


7 

... 

3,443 

aaa 

39 

• ••• 

■ aa 

aaa 

704 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

* 3.059 


... 

• • ■ 

4,108 

aaa 

*5 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

950 

aaa 

10 

aaa 

3,955 

... 

5 

••1 

4,376 


3 

173 

aaa 

3 , 189,926 

742 

130,120 

11 

M30 

1,618 

108,107 

• aa 

t ... 

1 

1,957 


6 

121 

aaa 

1,543.095 

1,105 

161,785 

3 ' 

* 70 a 

2,527 

201,707 

tt 

; 980 

1,294 

19M94 

1 

8 

aaa 

1 , 256,573 

1,558 

302,113 

9 

. 1,131 

3,074 

1 13,399 

a •• 

* ••• 

1,766 

228,162 

aaa 

a* 

aaa 

970,223 

1,233 

207,368 

59 

8,979 

331 

17.983 

aaa 

i 

1 ••• 

, 1&4 

205,023 

6 

2 l 6 

aaa 

978,058 

971 

153,977 

4 

314 

1,508 

9t»5i6 

• • a 

1 "• 

i»°9^ 

|6o,095 

2 

61 

aaa 

819,170 

550 

93,529 

4 

961 

2,272 

170,766 

... 

i **• 


$1,543 

aaa 

aaa 

70 

aaa 

695,735 

aaa 

131,55» 

aaa 

1,043 

• •• 

161,044 

ae • 


,‘i. 

•••*> : ■ 

aaa 

aa« 

V 

aaa 

a 

■ 1 

aaa a 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

• •a 

aaa 

• ■• 

• •• 

1 

1 aa. 


Tros. Fishkh, Searcher of the Records 


(continued ■ ■ 
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II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 


to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies— continued. 

25.—PI £ C E GOODS. (Silk)— continued. 


Manilla. 

u 

F China. 

Ceylon. 

Penan# and 
Eastwards. • 

i 

! Sumatra. 

1 


Arabian and 
Persian Oulh. 

Maldives. 

TOTAL. , 

Bala. 

Piece). 

O 

Dales. 

Piece). 

Bale). 

Pieces. 

Bales. 

Piece). 

Bales. 

Piecea. 


. Places. 

Bslee. 

Place* 

Bale* 

1 

Pieces. 

• 


a ia 

• 

aaa 


aaa 

• aa 

••• 

' 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

• si 

4 

aaa 

• •• 

1 »a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

... 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

«•• 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


• •• 

• •a 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 


... 

aaa 

aaa 

'■'>... 

aaa 

... 


• •• 

• aa 

••• 

• aa 

« • 
aa* 

• •• 

• •• 

1 a • 

aaa 

... 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa | 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

a aa 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

• •• 

a •• 


aaa 



... 

... 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

• •• 

• •a 

• aa 

■•• 

• •• 

• M 

• aa 


• •• 

a la 

aaa 

... 

• *'* 


aaa 

• •• 

• •a 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

• aa 

• aa 

aaa 

• aa 


• •• 

aaa 


aaa 

• aa 


• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

••• 

aaa 

•A 

• aa 

aaa 


as* 


saa 

•" « 


• aa 

• •a 

• aa 

aa* 

• a. t 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


• aa 


• •• 

■ as 



a aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

••• 

..» 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

a aa 


aaa 



• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

• •a 

• •• 

• 

• aa 

) 

• aa 

sea 


Ml 

• aa 



.aa f) 

• •• 


• •• 

... 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 


... 

... 

... 





• •• 


aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 


• 

«aaa 

aaa 

aaa 




aaa 

• as* 

• •• 

• aa 

• ■■ 

• aa 

a a a 

• •• 

aaa 


... 

1 aa 

aaa 


• aa 

• aa 


aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• «■ 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

)•• 



aaa 


... 

aaa 

• aa 


aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 


aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

aaa 



a aa 

... 

• ••• 

• a. 

... 

aaa 

• •a 



• •• 

• a • 

a •• 



aaa 

r ••• 


V 

• •• 




aaa 

• aa 

• •■ 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •a 

• •• 

a ia 


... 


• aa 

• a. 

• aa 

• a. 

• a a 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• aa 

• •a 

... 

• •• 

aaa 




aaa 


• aa 


• •• 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

• a* 


• •• 


aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

• 

• •• 

aaa 

• aa 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 


• •• 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


• •• 

•aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •1 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

• a* 

••• 


a a a 

■ •a 

a aa 


aaa 

• aa 


• •• # 

• •• 

... 

• aa 

• •• 

... 

• ■• 

aaa 

• aa 


a 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

• •• 

... 

• aa 


• •a 

• aa 

• •• 

• aa 

• aa 


... 


ass 

aaa 

aas 


aaa 

• •• 


• •• 

• aa 

• aa 

aaa 

• •a 

• •• 

• aa 

• •• „ 

aaa 


14 

. aaa 

I 


9 


9 

• aa 

»7 

• aa 

7 

••• 

1,076 

aaa 

12 

• aa 

... 

Mill 

aaa 

4 


• •• • 

• •• 

49 

• •• 

5 

• aa 

1 

• •• 

795 

• •• 

4 

• •• 

• aa 


aaa 

5 


10 

• aa 

39 

• •• 

>4 

• •• 

6 

• aa 

5>8 

• 

• •• 

56 

• aa 

• aa 


aaa 

■ l! 

... 

* 6 


43 

aaa 

>7 

... 

1 

• ■• 

387 I 

aaa^fr 

3 

... 

..a 


190 

9 

615 

4 

300 

3> 

2,516 

3 

333 

3 

276 

37 1 

75,664 

1 

40 

338,379 


85 

9 

677 

3 

128 

4> 

4.455 

2 

128 

2 

22g 

518 

97,398 

2 

30 

473,66.3 

a 

C* 

• 

8 

350 

2 

100 

5 


1 

26 

33* 

3 >»773 

428 

85,140 

3 

353 

464,46(5 

..a 

aaa 

79 

>*,445 

3 

115 • 

9 

430 

3 

3*5 

76 

14,050 

49a 

57>o8* 


• aa 

324,777 

a + 

174 

6 

3i5 

7 

539 

10 

590 

>3 

1,408 

37 

3.7 >6 



§1 

20 

309,784 

• •a 

' , 

3 

374 

•aa 

aaa 

aa 

954 

D 

• •• 

20 

>.559 

335 


■ 

■ 

307,773 

las 

f 

'IS? 

■V'... 

375^ 

aaa 

>49 


1,704 

1 

200 

aaa 

4,980 


1813 


I 

358,367 

a a* 

••K 

aaa 

• aa 

••• 

B 

fl 

• •• 

B 

H 

a aa 

• aa 


m 

• »• 

■ 

• •• 


Tiios. Fishes, Searcher of the Records. 


{continued 










































1170 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

’ Articles of Produce Shipped from UB& to 1831, at tb« Port of Calcutta, 


-PIECE GOODS (Embroidered.) 



[ Draill. 

! Cepe of 
| Good llopn 

1 

J«k 

Muultiue. 

Piece. 

j Piece, j 

Piece. 

Piece. 


Penang 

and 

Eutwarda. 

Sumatra. 

Pegue.' 

1 «Uan 
and'rcniaa 
Gulf*. 

Piece. 

Piece. 

Piece. 

» ’ 

. piece. 


■793-4 l 

1 794- 6 * f 

1795- 6 

1796.7 

1797-6 

1796- 9 

>799-1800 ... 

1B00-1 

1601-3 

1802-3 

1603-4 

1804.5 

1805.6 ... 
1806-7 











la 34 



H 34a 


Total for each Country for th Series of Years. 



Ealt-India House, 15tb August 1832. 
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Countries beyoad the Teiritori«« of the Three Presidencies—coaiinurrf. 


87.-8APPLOWER. 



































1172 APPENDIX to REPORT * row SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcutta, 


■continued) 28.-—S A L AMMONIAC. 


YEARS. 

United 

Kingdom. 

America. 

1 

| Hamburgh. 

Gibraltar 

and 

Malta. 

mm 

Penang 

and 

Kfetwardi. 

Pegue. 

Arabian (| 
and 

Ptriian Gulf*. 

TOTAL. 

* 


Maunda. 

Mounds. 

Maunda. 

Maunda 

Maunda, 

Maunda. 

Maunda. 

t 

Mounds. 

Maunila. 

' 793-4 * 
' 794-5 

...) 

...f 

No Returns 

as* 

.... 


. aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

e 

aaa 

... 

' 795-6 

Ml 

... 


• •a 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

a aa 

aaa 

• •• 

' 796-7 

... 

111 

• aa 

75 

M» 

1 a . 

aaa 

aaa 


181 

' 797-9 

• •• 

56 

asa 

* /5 

• aa 

aaa 

aa* 

• aa 

• aa 

7 * 


• •• 

45 

'4 

120. 

■ aa 

. aaa 

4 

aaa. 

aaa 

183 

i 799 -J 8 oo 

• •• 

... 

aaa 

• •a 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •a 

il!oo-i 











k 




• 



* 1 



• 



1H02-3 

■ •a 




t 


r 





• 1 ) 03-4 

.•a 





• 



' 



' Do 4-5 

■ •a 











1(105-6 

aaa 



t t 








1806-7 

• la 






, 


• 



I D07.8 

aaa 











1808-9 

aaa 











1809-10 

as* 











1810-11 

• aa 











1U11-12 

• la 


The quantities or this article are not given in detail for these years. 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

1812-13 

• 1* 







& 



1813-14 

• la 











1814.15 

• aa 






i 





181516 

• •a 











1816-17 

as* 











1817-18 

aaa 











1818-19 

• sa 











1819-20 

aaa 











1820-21 

• aa 











1821-22 

ala 



' 








1822-23 

aaa - 








€ 



1823-24 

Ml 

54 a 

a«a 

MS 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

• at 

276 

8lB : 

1824-25 

asa 

2,03a 

202 


aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

770 

3.004 

1825-26 

SIS 

aaa 

24 

• aa 

aaa 

3 

aaa 

aaa 

673 

700 

18264*7 


"5 

43 

• aa 

37 

• aa 

aaa 

10 

1,024 

1,229 

1827.28 

• Sa 

39 a 

... 

• aa 

... 

12 

• •a 

U 

aaa 

236 

640 

1828-29 

asa 

573 

316 . 

• aa 

• •• 

... 

asa 

»si 

613 

1.520 

1829-30 

asa 

• aa 

466 

aaa 

aaa 

• a. 

aaa 

4 

188 

4 658 

•r 

1830-31 

a aa 

Returns not 

received. $ 

■ ■• 

aaa 

asa 


•aa 

aaa 



If 




/ 




fr 


• /* 


1 Kast-IndiaHousc, 15th August 1839. 
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to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies— continued. 


29.—SALTPETRE. 



“ " / 
United 
Kingdom. 

a 

. Fiance. 

America. 

Copenhaged. 

HoUirnL 

Grin. 

% 

Gibraltar 
and Malts. 

Portugal. 

Brtoli. 

- . 


Bag* 

Bag,. 

' Bags. 

Bag* 

Bag*. 

Bug,. 

Big*. 

Bag*. 

n*g* 

No Returns. 

ft 

> ••• 


SSS 

sss 

ese 

• •« 

asS 

& tee 


• 3. >75 

• •• 

SSS 

see 

SSS 

see 

eee 

ass 

tet 


328 

■ ••• 

sss 

• se 



• se 

see 



4> 

M a 

ess 

•se 

sss 

-\ * 

• •• 


eee 


40 

• MS 

* . 9,575 

tee 

sss 

••• 

eee 




8.747 

sss 

3,659 

eee 

sss a 

• ee 

•SS 

ass 

• as 


r *25,117 

1 ess 

• 

5 

sss 

• •• 


• •• 

ass 


34,12.3 

• M 

455 

••• 

»... 

• 

• as 

• ... 

tee 


4,723 

■ se 

^,150 

• 

• Be 


si,450 

... 

4,491 

ate 


81 

as a 

»,'47 

• be 


eee 

... 

... 

Sts 


12a 

ass 

10 

eee 


• •• 



tea 


. 40 

ese 

• S.S 

•Is 

sss 

tee 

• • 

• •• 

eee 


• •a 

. ass 

■Sss 

4.787* 

... 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


■ 

••• 

• se 

3,620 

7,588 

• sss 

ess 

• ee 

• •• 

• if 


42 

SSS 

■sss 

• te 

sse 

• as 


• •• 

• ee 


3C0 

• %• 

10 

eee 

sss 

• •• 

... 

938 

• ae 



• •• 


• se 

• Se 

• as 


• •• 

Portugal 

• •• 

tnd Bruit. 


>37- 

sea 


see 

sss 

see 


241 


95 

ass 

■9 

... 

s Sa 

see 

ess 

• •• 

•a a 


9.135 

eee 

sss 

sss 

sse 

• se 


• •• 

4,011 


11,983 

ess 

• sa 

ess 


• •• 

... 

3,300 

1,200 


52,879 

»*• 

30 

• •• 

ass 

tee 

... 

... 

• •• 


46,964 

3,358 

13,403 

• Sa • 

541 

• •• 


11,237 

• •t 


50,176 

3,800 

8,171 

4,8l6 

s se 

• •• 

3,7ia 

.Jl ? 0 

1,644 


43,138 

1,992 

19,035 

382 

• •• 

••• 

544 

M76 

65 


117,463 

669 

8,472 

640 

• •• 

••• 

2,085 

4,733 

tet 


>45;»49 

• ae 

* 16,323 

342 


• as 

51 

5,300 

300 


93,605 

4,373 , 

21,848 

SSS 

• •• 

• as 

• 

... 

• •• 


l. 108,503 
* 118,70a 

10494 

17,881 

392 

eee 

• •• 

351 - 

6,650 

He 


1,054 

10415 

see 

ess 


ese 

... 

•et 


71,309 

8,239 

18,070 

250 

• •• 

ee. • 

• •• 

ess 

•ee 


89,737 

7,170 

37.98i 

sss 

eee 


2,769 

• •• 

••• 


111,333 

7.599 

. 10.418 

sss 

sss 

ess 

379 • 

ass 

• ee 


130,778 

11,302 

*4.7f?5 

• ae 

eee 


see 

400 

•*• 


135,869 

20,033 

20,148 

ba. 

see 

• se 

• •• 

1,000 

eee 

i 


20,954 

4t,46a 

ate 

I-' 

see 

• Ss 

• •• 

• ee 

Returns not rc< 

:eived. 

Ose * 

•ie' 


ese 

. . . 

**■ 

•ee 

set 


1,523,655 , 

*1 

101,237 

278,895 

19,002 

MEM 

1,450 

9,79' 

.39,336 

7,130 


Total to each Cfcuntty for the Series of Years. 


Thos. Fishes, Searcher of the'Records. 
H. 7 L 2 


{continued 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

_ Articl ” oi ' Pt9 ^ Stepped from 1703 to 1831 > at the Portof Calcutta, 











ur& 


' ? ; ir.^FIJ?ANGE.—COMMEUCIAtf. - 

Countries beyond the Territories oF the Three Phegidenciet—c^’mud. 


29.—S A L T P E T R E continued. 


Chine. 

r 

C*yk» 

Paging 

and Eutwarla. 

Sumafra. 

1 Pague. 

AnM»a*ttd 
PortlftQ Gulfs, 

New Guinea. 

TOTAL 
for each Year. 


Bip. 

0 ***- 

Biff. 

Bagi. 

Baga. 

Buga. 

»**»■ , 

• •• 

• 

\ 

see 

Ill 

• •• 

eee 

• •• 

• ae 

Sts' 

eee 

• IB 

• •• 

ee* 

• •• 


13,175 


Ml 

40 


••• 

• 61 

• •• 

329 

••• 

•ee 

5 

•ee 

• ee 

• 

V eee 

eee 

46 

••• 

1 

••• 

• See 

6 

••• 

30 

10 

9,773 

••• 

M* 

83 

20 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

13,514 

* 5 

• •• 

. 4 i 

20 

• ee 

• ee 

• ■• 

25,188 

»•• 

•ee 

126 

35 

* 118* 

• •• 

... • 

34,847 

7,206 


, 3,939 

• ee 

50 • 

4 

• •• 

24473 

i, 54 *o 

••• 

106 

in 

»... 

••• 

• ee 

3,934 

5,000 

150 

282 

60 

... 

12 

eaa 

5,636 

23,901 

93 

. 197 

70 


• 

• ae 

• •• 

24,301 

••• 


45 

3*5 

• •• 

36 

• •• 

4,905 

* 3*6 

56 

66] 

ago 

53 

aae 

eaa 

12,652 

296 

14 

546 

140 

95 

eee 

nan 

2480 

50 

26 

225 

••• 


aae 

• an 

1,629 

796 

••• 

40 . 

5 

30 

• ae 

• •• 

947 

22 . 

300 

, 163 

• ee 

• •• 

• ae 

• •• 

870 

180 

25 

190 

50 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1,030 

270 

• 11 

225 

• •• 

35 

• •• 

• •• 

1 . 3,791 

300 

in 

104 

50- * 

• •• 

tea 

• •• 

16,604 

112 

too 

2,893 • 

••• 

• •• 

380 

• •• 

62,630 

2,136 

150 

••« 

••y 


eaa 

eee 

82,213 

12,968 

244 

3,190 

65 

• •• 

20 

eee 

93.501 

4,503 

•ee 

1,137 

50 

■ an 

■ R 

• ae 

72,81a 

7 , 36 * 

• ee 

605 

864 

nan 


eaa 

145.370 

3,962 

>49 

. 66a 

33 

aae 

9 - 

• •• 

175,143 

8,417 


3,778 

100 

•ea 

. ■ 

• 

• •• 

134,664 

^7,113 

100 * 

- 2,551 

190 

eaa 


• •• 

157,626 

. 4,720 

12 

1,855 

lie 

•ee 


• •• 

138,878 

6,568 

105 

3,178 

175 

.ar¬ 

ea# 

.515 

••• 

ho ,379 

11,080 * 

10 , 

3,740 

•ee 

68 

eee 

• ia 

152,162 

8,329 * 

815 

1,113 

Hi 

3,338 

•ee 

• •• 

144,743 

7.851 

•ee 

' 1,883 


14 


... 

167,194 

1,885 , 

in 

590 

•fee 

21 

9 

• •• 

179,990 

6,627 ' 

140 

6,741 

37 

53 

1 

eee 

176,06a 


Ml 

»ee • 

•ee 

eee 

1 

• ee 

• ae 

133 , 6 X 5 

2489 

3938 a 

-- - ■ 

mm 

3,864 

1,058 

• 10 

. . • 1 

2,202,465 


• 

Texes, to each Country % the Series of Yean. 


1 

Grand Total. 


Thob. Fishes, Searcher of the Records. * (continued ■ 
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,to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies— continued. 


30.—S BED S— continued. 


Mauritius, 

jf Manilla. 

China. 

Ceylon. 

Penang and 
. Eastwards. 

Sumatra. 

t'cgue. 

Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs. 

Maldives. 1 

rOTAL. 

Bags. 

Maunds. 

dags. 

Maunds. 

Bags. 

Maunds. 

Bags. 

Maunds. 

Bigs. 

Maunds. 

Bags. 


Bags. 

Mannds. 

Bags. 

Mils. 

Bags. 

Mauiultsj 

Maunds 

Is* 

non 

• 

Ml 

ooo 

. OOO 

»•* 

ooo 

.•0 

OOO 

■ 

■ 

tor 

MO 

004 

• •• 

• 00 

44 l 

414 

• 00 


• OO 

00* 

« 00 


• 00 

Ml 

OOO 

ooo 


m 

112 

0.4 

387 

too 

240 

040 

6 

2,193 

• •• 

MS 

III 

IM 

r •«• 

••• 

• •0 

•to 

ooo 

326 


ooo 

014 

404 

loot 

84 

• 10 

too 

1,343 

OIO 


0 

000 

* OOO 

ooo 

• 00 

III . 

Dot given 

•253 

ooo 

20 

.1. 

400 

58 

78 

MO 

ooo 

350 

OM , 

OOO 

Q 

l6 

34 

47 

Ml 

ooo 

116 

314 

10 

• ■0 

044 

• 0. 

• ib 

040 

not given 

to 

387 

••• 

Ml 


12 

010 

iH 

• 10 

... 

66 

133 

• 00 

ooo 

044 

• 40 

75 

120 

34 

27 

291 

••• 

• 

ooo 

1 


• 00 

IP 

M* 

ooo 

336 

... 

too 

ooo 

4 

OM 

in 

044 

66 

ooo 

010 

• M 

... 

27 

B 

• 00 


0*0 • 

too 

. 433 

•••I 

13 * 

... 

39 

OOO 

78 


ooo 

ooo 

014 

Ml 


*00 

1 

49 

•00 

MO 

0 

Oil 

** a 77 

• no 

♦it 

,... 

50 

4 40 

362 


114 

ooo 

• IS 

• •• 

• •• 

on 

m 

• •• 

• 

010 

• 00 • 

•00 

308 

> *oo 

• 

oOo 

400 

... 

60 

OI 4 1 

... 

■ ... 

010 * 

• •• 

... 

V 

too 

•so 

0*0 

ooo 

53 

OM 

494 

• 00 

Ml 

• »■ 


OOO 

292 

40 * 

80 

ooo 

Ooo 

OOO 


B 

000 

40 

• 00 

14a 


136 

0*0 

too 

0*0 

• 00 

•... • 

i,H88 

• 40 

10 

.00 

oio 

ooo 

• •• 

B 


Ml 

• I* 

3.461 

• a* 

•184 

ooo 

MO 

OM 

040 

ooo 

8,656 

• 44 

459 


oil 

III 

OOO 

• 

1 

0*0 

136 

MO 

456 


378 


4 

010 

56 

OOO 

536 

444 

299 


OOO 

OOO 

Ml 

9 

000 

>7 

• 00 

41a 

ooo 

1.333 

• •• 

MO 

OM 

9 

• 00 

152 

440 

3 i 

ooo 

... 


• • I 

■ 

1 to 

010 

• •* 

163 

••• 

828 

III 

OOO 

OM 

204 

• 00 

1,288 

010 

21 

... 

... 

29 

Oil 

■ 

■ 

• 00 

III 

*•1 

OOO 

OM 

OlO 

• 00 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

197 

0*0 

23 


400 

• *• 

Ml 


III 

300 

••I 

10.8 


323 

• •0 

ill 

OM 

040 

• •• 

33 

• 44 

196 


O • 0 


IS* 

m 

■ 

r 4i 

• 00 

III 

9 * 

• 00 

150 

• 00 

• •« 

ooo 

OOO 

• 00 

453 

444 

45 

OlO 

... 

15 * 

III 


1 


ooo 

357 

• •0 

226 

ooo 

• 00 

• 00 

17 

• •• 

353 

0.4 

84 

foil 

ooo 

Ml 


6 

• •* 

130 

ooo 

357 

ooo 

$54 

ooo 

400 

4.0 

459 

• •• 

68a 

400 

• to 

ooo 

OOo 

Ml 

• 

Ml 


• 00 

38 

• •0 

184 

ooo 

822 

oil 

• 00 

404 

33 

ooo 

793 

• •• 

161 

OOO 

■ • I 

133 



• SO 

♦ 00 

• •• 

340 

ooo 

200 

ooo 

ooo 

M 4 

00. 

ooo 

1,112 

040 

108 


... 

Ml 

• •• 

0 to 

• II 

• SO 

ooo 

#•« 

• 00 

* 97 ‘ 

OOO 

MO 

444 

• 00 

ooo 

468 

#04 

• •• 

004 

• 00 


IM 


• 00 

MO 

• 00 

• OK 

• 00 

• 00 

OM 

ooo 

• 10 

040 

to* 

5 i 

•00 

OM 

1*4 

too 

... 

III 

I 

• •• 

• 00 

ooo 

39 

0 10 

490 

• •• 

MO 

• |0 

In 

■ 

0*0 

• • 0 

5 

• •4 

OIO 

Ill 

040 

1 


OOO 

• ••• 

• •• 

• 00 

317 

• •0 

ooo 

OlO 


... 

140 

Ml 

ooo 

ooo 

• If 

• •• 

MO 

25 

IM 

III 

ooo 

ooo 

010 

410 

IM 

III 

004 


B 

.187 

44 . 

. Ml 

041 

*r 

■ 10 


... 

000 

• 00 

30 

MO 

••• 

OlO 

189 

• 00 

MO 

444 



449 

SI. 

• 40 

ooo 

ooo 

43 " 

140 

■ 

000 

36 

53 

13a 

264. 

329 

556 

«>. 

4 14 

Mil 


40 

82 

19 

27 

1,395 

Ml 

•00 


• 00 

MO 

su 

27a 

399 

92 

179 

7 % 

122 

66 

112 


4 • • 

77 

231 

2,629 

6 

6 * 

■ 

• 00 

ooo 

ooo 

• 00 

0(0 

338 

447 

• 00 

444 

488 

801 


444 

404 

444 

2,353 

11 

16 


ooo 

.000 

too 

343 

473 

HI 

• 00 

•so 

440 

• oo 

M# 


592 

25 

5 »> 

1 »,*52 

H 

■ is 


• 00 

40* 

>00 

107. 

211 


278 

20 

29 

440 

• 00 


400 

• 14 

• 14 

1,230 



i*! 

**• 

• 00 

66 

69 

268 

537 



OOO 

ooo 

109 

124 


112 

444 

OOO 

5.919 

Bf 

31 

• 00 


• •• 

244 

OOO 

465 

■11 


El 

11 

m 

277 


5 

400 

40 0 

3,939 

• i* 

. •••' 

• so 

00O 

• to 

ooo 

,000 . 

ooo 

fl 

B 

B 

400 

■ 


too 

• •4 

• 40 

444 

... 


- Tnos Fishes;’ Searcher or the Record?. (continued-- 
































































1178 APPENDIX TO REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

■\ ■ * 


Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1881, at the Port of Calcutta, 
.. continued ) 31,*—SHAWLS. 


- 

YEARS 


Umted Kingdom. 

France. 

America. 

Copahtgn. 

Sweden. 

Cadli 

Gibraltar 

Kid Malta. 



Parcoli. 

Pina. 

Parcel*. 

Piece*. 

Parcel*. 

1 

Parcels. 

- 

PlKM. 

Parcel*. 

Piece*. 

Pared*. 

Farceli. 

—r- 

1793 - 4 

1794 - 5 

} 

No Retu 

IDS. aaa 

• •• 

• •» 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

r 

aaa 

4 

1795-6 

n» 

in 

•aa 

• at 

• •a 

aaa 

• •• 

•aa 

aaa 

• •« 

• •• 

• as 

• •• 

> 796-7 


• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

• at 

• •• 

1797-8 

in 

• •a 

aaa 


• •• 

III 

• •• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

••a 

• •• 

• •• 

1798-9 



• aa 

••• 

••• 

• a* 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

B 

s' ••• 

Ml 

• •• 

1799-1800 

• i* 

aaa 


• aa 

aaa 

•aa 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

1 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 

1800-1 


• •a 

... 


• a« 

• at 

••• 

••• 

••« 

■ m 

■ 

• ■• 

*. 

• •• 

1801-2 


aaa 

... 


•aa 

c ••• 

• a# 

• •• 

••• 

mm 

1 I 

• •• 

aaa 

1802-3 


Ml 

• aa 

1 


•aa 

• •a 

• at 

n 

••a 

1 

■ •• 

• •• 

1803.4 



aaa 

I 

... 


• •• 



aaa 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

1804.5 


aaa 

•aa 

b 


••• 


• •• 


•at 


• •• 

• •• 

1805.6 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa ( 

1 

I 

•aa 

1 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 


aaa 

• •• 

1806-7 


61 

aaa 

• at 

Bi 

22 

B 

••• 

• •• 

•aa 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

1807.8 


70 



•aa 

31 


•aa 

• aa 


aaa 

• •• 

1 

1808-9 


57 

•aa 

1 1 

• •• 

4 

B 

Ml 

aaa 

• •• 

1 

• aa 

• •• 

1809-10 

M* 

7 i 

aaa 


Ml 

15 

••• 

aaa 

aaa 

••• 


• •• 

• aa 

1810.11 


68 

aa» 

11 

•aa 

9 

••• 

•aa 

B 

••• 

I 

• aa 

• •• 

1811-13 


44 

aaa 

1 

• •• 

•aa 

••• 

•a* 

■1 

aa* 


• a# t 

• aa 

1812.13 


48 

••a 


aaa 

• •• 

• aa 

••• 

n 

• •• 

H 

• a# 

• •• 

1813-14 


62 

• aa 

••• 

••• 

••• 

aaa 

aaa 

B 

• •• 

• a* 

1 

• •a 

1814-15 


73 

• aa 

• a# 

••• 

• aa 

aaa 1 

• •• 

••• 

ail 

• •• 

• •• 


1815-16 


84 

aaa 

• •• 

•aa 

7 

b 

1 

••• 

•ka 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

1816-17 


83 

•aa 

4 

• aa 

1 

B 

•aa 

•aa 

•a* 

•aa 

l 

• •• 

1817-18 


78- 

aaa 

l 

... 

6 

B 

1 

• •• 

•a a 

ata 

• a* 

• •• 

1818*19 

in 

67 

aaa 

1 

B 

26 

B 

• aa 


••• 

••• 

• •a 

• •• 

1819-20 


78 

aa« 

l 

B 

14 

••• 

l 

••• 

•a* 

Ml 

Ma 

1 

1820-21 


93 

•aa 

• •a 

1 

4 

••• 

• aa 

• •• 

*• i 

••• 

aaa 

aaa 

1821-22 

tea 

78 

• aa , 

2 

B 

4 

• •a 

•aa 

••a 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

5 

1893-23 


60 

•aa 

' 5 

B 

20 

•«• 

■ 

■ 

aaa 

• 

ar - *** 

••• 

1 

1823-24 


106 

1,429 

1 

8 

1# 

28 


B 

•at 

• •* 

• •• 

in 

1824.95 


85 

646 

• •• 

••• 


67 

B 

B 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

aaa 

1825-26 


75 

. 854 

••• 

• aa 

6 

22 


■ 8. 

l 


1 

••• 

182647 


74 

289 


••• 

1 

6 


••• 

• •• 

III 

•aa 


1827-28 

Sit 

107 

3>9 

aaa 

mm 

1 

3 


/:► 

.. 

t' «•» 

■ 

•aa 

• •• 

M 

1828-29 


97 

436 

1 

B 

• •• 

•aa 


■«• 

til 

MS 

•aa 

WM 

1829-30 


aaa 

657 

••• 


aaa 

'••• 


• aa 

• a* 

• •• 

••a 


1830-31 

••a 

Returns not received. 

■ 

• •• 

•at 


•a# 

• 

•ka 

• •• 

• •• 

m 


Ea&t*lndi& House* 15th August 188£-. 













































































































1180 APPENDIX to REPORT tfwiiSfeLECT COMMITTEE. 

• '' 


Artfblw ef Pro^ilcii Shipped firotn 179$ to 1831, at tk« Port of Calcutta, 

- ---*- 1 ---- 

. .conlinudt) SH AWL 8— •cMbuttd, 



East-Jndia Home, 15th AUguqt 1833. 
















































1 


1'«... 


1 







Suraat nr 

Pfcflue*fl ’■£.< 

v* w 

Arabian ind Persia* Quid. 

iMdiva. 

TOTAL. 

Unhid Kingdom. 

France. 

TOTAL. 



g—q 




■■a ■ 





Parcels. 


PiCMh 

H ; T‘? 3 ^ 

FUcW. 

Parcel!. 

Placet. 

Maunds. 

Miundt. 

Maund*. 


■hwmk 




■1 MU 





• 






r~- 







■8 

HU 



* < 






Ml 

p"j| 

Iws 

‘ill, 

• M » 


• •• 

• aa 

Ml 

,i ••• 

•*» 

• •a 



• II ■ » 

eee 

• •• 

•M 

• •• 

• aa 

••V 

••• 

Ml 

• la 

• •• 

■ ■• 

■ ■ 

•ee 

... 

• aa 

aaa 

eee 

eaa 

• la 

• •• 

' -i 

••• 

1 

eee 

lie 

• aa 

• •• 


aaa 

• aa 



•a 

m 




8 








• ee 

•ee 

• •a 

• aa 

• aa 

• •• 

• •• 



III 

■ RM 

Ml 


eaa 

aea 

• aa 

eae 

• ■a 

• 


• •• 

■i 

• •• 

•ii 

• aa 

•a a 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 







» • 





III 

■ - ■ 

III 


• •• 

eaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

| .1. 


• •• 

Ml 

• •• 


■ •• 

1 aaa 

• aa 

» 

aaa 

• •a 

• •a 







• 



t 





••• 


• aa 

• aa 



• •a 

aaa 


Ml 

• •• 

•• a 

Ml 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• 1 

aea 

• •• 

• 1* 

III 

III 

«M 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

• •a 

aaa 

• •• 

\\ 

• •• 

• •• 

• a# 


11 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• M 

• aa 

• aa 

• 

Ml • 

III 

III 


16 

• aa 

• 3 

• aa 

•aa 

• •• 

• •• 

III 

tee 

• •• 

•aa 

5 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

III 


III 


9 

••• 

• •a 

*” X 

•ee 

aaa 

• •• 

Ml 

• •• 

• Mi 

•a# 

• 5 

•aa 

• •a 

f 

•aa 

••• 

• aa 

• •• 

I 

# «M 

i * ' 

» ••• 

4 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

••• 

• aa 

• •• 

Ml 

Ml 

III 

Ml 

16 

• •a 

••• 

aaa 

• •a 

• •• 

• aa 

1 

»l* 

• •• , . 

eaa 

7 

• ea 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

• aa 

• aa 

M* 

• 

• •a 

' si 

.* •» 

••• 

7 

aaa 

• aa 

• •• 

aaa 

• •• 

•M 

• •• 

••• V 

, 2- 

• •a 

* 

• •• 

• aa 

aaa 

aea 

•aa 

• • • 

• I* 


V K 

. * ••• 

- » 

M» 

30 

••• 

l 

• •• 

aaa 

•M 

• •a 

3 

• •• 

I . 

Ml 

18 

ail 

• •a 

• aa 


• aa - 

• — 

i 

Ml 

•ee 

•ee 

9 

• •• 

aaa 

• •a 

•ea 

• aa 

eae 

i •„ 

••• ‘ t 


• •• 

.11 

• •a 

... 

• •• 

eaa 

aaa 

• •a 



• •• 

• 

»3 

eaa 

... 

aaa 

603 

• •• 

603 , 

mm 

•et 

a . 

• M 

13 

• •a 

•aa 

JMI 

3,814 Ri. 9 *l«a 
• 

• aa 

eaa 



... i 

^ eaa 

3 

aaa 

• •a 

AM 

77 

• aa 

77 

i 

l . 

i,.-«. jjjj 

, ••• 

3 

8o 

••a 

1,803 

39 

• ee 

39 

*%• 

• *fc 

••• h 

iii*'i \ 

f •*• 

n 

394 

# 

aaa w 

1.300. 

176.RS. 

1,150 Rs. 

aaa 

••I 

Ml 

• 01 

13 , 

330 

• aa i 

: M 77 

6* 

259 

3 i» 

••• 

* - '«k* 

. 1 

. 4 . 

* 8 

l88 

aaa 

619 

■ 36 

• *e 

36 

••• 


I 

I * 

J' 4 . 

96 

aea 

576 

aaa 

• aa 

•aa 

Ml 

Ml 

1 

3 

• ee 

aaa 

•aa 

54 i 

eee 

• aa 

eae 

III 

10 

. ••• 

■ea 

• •• 

• •• • 

aaa 

733 

••• 

aea 

• •• 

Ml 

h* - 

5 - 

V «. ; ' 

• 

eee 

in 

•ea 

.eee 

eee 

•ae 

hae 


Taoi, P««a, Searcher of the Records. (continued 

ii. 7 M 2 ‘ 





































1182 APPENDIX to REPQRT/faa^JEtEGT GOaiMITXEE. 

Product SWpped from 1798 to t 891, at the'Port of Calcutta, 


■continued) ,88,-8 ILK. 





















































































. I H>iIlNAlffeB.*-COJUII»!UJlkL. 1183 


to Countriea beyond the T^rritonea bf the 'Throe 

33.—SIL K — continued. 



THoa.friH**, Searcher of the Record^ (continued. 



































































































■ continued) 


1184 APPENDIX to REPORT ^ao^SELECT. COMMITTEE. 

Arti#|M(,#PfBiiica. Shipped ftom 1798 to 1881, at thfc Port of Calcutta, 
84,-3 OAP.^ , I 


Kt^dSu. PnhCT ' ««"tar g h| {g^Ph^ J"* I Jnt - towtoa. Chin*. r * “ff M Smitau Fitfue. ' TOTAL. 


l8l0-ll 

1011-12 

1812-13 

1813-14 

>814-15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 
1817.18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1H21-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 
1824.25 
182526 

1826- 37 

1827- 20 

1828- 29 
1829.30 
1830-31 


Now 
„ South 
* W»l«». 

Jut*. 

Jtoundi. 

Mtundv 



^ut-Iodia Hoom,J6Ui Augwt 1839. >,r 


, * -to 

>M"* ■ 5. 


■» • 

















* **' 


. , n.-^INANCE-T-COMMERCIAL. - 

* 

to Countries beyond the Territories 4f the Three Prtetirlmciea^onhnnfti. 


1186 


36.—S U O A H. 



Thos; J'tertfcv Searcher of the Records, f [continued. 

















1186 APPENDIX to REPORT ww* SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Fort of Calcutta, 


• •continued) 


35-—-S UOA R—continued. 



Eaat-India IIouw» J&fe dpgust 183*. 






























































II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL 


1187 


to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies—continued. 


35.—8 U G A R 4 — continued. 



Thos. Fhhik, Searcher of the Records. * • (continued. 

# Ii. 7 N 












































1138 APPENDIX to REPORT ritotifc SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, al the Port of Calcutta, 


. continued) 3&-*r"S U 0 A &i—tQUlinutd. 




Pcunng and F. wtwsnU. 

Sonata. 

Pegue. 

did ^mdanGutft. 

Maldives! 

OthotdO- 

TOT At. 

YKAHS. 













r 


B»gs 

n. Mdi. 

Bug*. 

8. Mdi. 

Bags.- 

B.MAk 

• Bags. 

B. Mds. 

Bags. 

B. Mds. 

Bags, j 

Baiai Mounds. 

• 703-4 

1 704 T) 

} 

No Rcti 

1 

jrnH. 


... 

... 


Ml 

• »• 

• «. 

II* 

• ». 

* 

• •• 

• 795 -tj 

• M 


200 

... 


».. 

570 

• s. - 

2,193 

... 

7 » 


110,800 

i 7 <) 0-7 


10 

50 

... 

• 

84 . 

209 

l6 

586 

11 

27 

... 

188,213 

» 707 -» 

... 

100 

203 

• I* 

... 

133 


467 

958 

21 

52 

• •• 

111,348 

' TO^O 

... 

31.1 - 

882 

• •• 

* 

: 170 

335 

5,169 

10,957 

lOf 

’ -136 

... 

160,667 

1799-1800 


897 

1,617 

... 

... 

466 

1,000 

2,500 

6,079 

101 

252 

... 

240,004 

1 

... 

3.055 

• •• 



HI 

IK 

1,356 

... 

176 


... 

... 

1 Ho 1.2 


1,321 * 

... 

• •• 

... 

190 

Hi 

2,678 


227 


**• * 

... 

111(12-3 

... 

986 


■ I. 

... 

* 172 

1 

5,346 

... 

l li 


... 

... 



3 <> 

• >• 

• •• 


145 • 

1 1 

2,773 

Ml 

M. 


... 

a*. 

lHo.t-f, 

.«■ 

1,788 

... 

10 

• • 

... 


M* 

5,190 

... 

326 

... 

• a. 

Ml 

1805-6 

... 

220 

. •• 

10 

... 

... 


37/540 

... 

349 

... 

... 

Ml 

i 806.7 

... 

121 

* « • 

no 

... 

333 

I 

35,909 

... 

912 

... 

... 

as. 

1II07.II 

... 

« 5 I 

... 

32 


263 

1-' 9 

9,578 

... 

980 


... 


1808-9 

... 

1.757 

... 

3 

... 

50 


6,158 

... 

505 

... 

■ 

... 

1 Hoy-lo 


1,228 

... 

1 1 

... 

41 


16,143 

M» 

139 

Ml 


... 

1810-11 

... 

3 ° 

... 


*.» 

90 


10,101 

M< 

626 

... 

... 

Ml 

1811-12 

... 

1(H) 

... 

15 

• •• 

373 


6,809 

... 

1,137 

Ml 

... * 

«»• 

1U12-13 


... 

• •• 



33 


20,796 

... 

302 

... 

... 

... 

111 13-14 

... 

... 

... 

10 

... 

676 


20,252 

... 

1,051 

... 

• a. 

• a. 

tit 14-1 a 

... 

O15 

... 

37 

... 

393 


15,545 

• «. 

182 

M* 

... 

... 

lBlj-16 

• *. 

1,000 

■ s. 

... 

... 

206 


31,154 

... 

436 

... 

8,005 

... 

181(1-17 

... 

200 

... 

... 

... 

334 


13,530 

... 

331 

... 

... 

• • • 

1817-lB 

... 

488 

... 

516 

... 

134 


35,144 

... 

433 


130 

... 

iHiG-ty 

... 

18 

• M 

70 

... 

20 


27,277 

... 

94 

... 

... 

... 

1819-20 


11 

... 

100 

... 

5 

’ ... 

33,105 

Ml 

64 

• I. 

... 

... 

1820-21 


25 

... 

... 

... 

M. 


31,229 

... 

105 

... 

... 

... 

1821-22 

... 

599 

••• 

- 50 


143 


42,390 


128 


... 

... 

1822-23 

... 


... 

... 

... 

34 , 


17,835 

... 

9 "4 

... 

... 

1823-24 

... 

Ml 

... 

... 


10 

26 

12,255 

31,061 

20 

53 

... 

275,288 

1824.25 

... 

10 

26 

25 . 

. 266 

1,063. 

2,588 


49,789 

56 

133 

... 

359,957 

1825,28 


3 

5 

a 5 . 

6? 

3,347 

10,505 

23,949 

67,431 

13 

32 

... 

288,353 

1828-27 

... 

49 

125 

339 

609 

3,647 

9,374 

16,482 

44,780 

4 i . 

104 

.1. 

208,362 

1827-28 


68 

*74 


... 

375., 

733 

mm 

24 , 1.34 ■] 

98 

267 , 

... 

194,319 

1828-29 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

225. 

597 

31 , 548 . 

57 , 477 . 

101. 

209 

... 

361,871 

1829-30 

... 

... 

126 

... 

■ 

... 

1,568 

Ml 

77,835 

... 

184 

... 

383,379 

1830-31 

... 

Returns not received. 

■IMN 

... 

•s« 

... 

mi 

... 

in 

• M 

... 


Enit-India ;Hop^ { l&th August 13j3$ 

























, IIJ-iPlNANCE..—COMMERCIAL. 

to Countries beyond the Territories oftheThree Presidencies— continued. 


Kingdom. America. Copenhagen PortugaL 



SS.-SCGAR CANDY. 


New Pennng ArntiUn | 

South Java. Mauritius. aM Sumatra. Pogue. and I’miau j TOTAL. 
Wain. Eautwardl. UullV. 



Thos. Fuats, Searcher of tbo Records. * < 
# H. 7 k 2 


(continued- 


























1190 APPENDIX to /REPORTS faok SELECT COMMITTEE 


Articles of FtodiicfrShipped front 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcutta, 


.. continued ) 


37.-TOBACCO. 




Eait4ndia House, lAth August 1832. 
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II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL 


1191 


to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Preridencies—coN^rua/. 

31*—-T 0 B AC C 0—continued. 

































































■ continued) 


1192 APPENDIX tf> REPORT* fw>m 3SI&GT COMMITTEE. 

Articles of PrOdjioe -Shipped from 1793 to 1831, At the Port of Calcutta^ 


38.-TUIt MERIC, 



Pnck«*w. 


18056 

1806.7 

itk>7-8 

1808-9 

1809.10 

1810-11 

iBu-ia 

1813-13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 
1U17.1B 

1818- 19 

1819 - ao 

1820- 31 
i8ai-aa 
1833-33 
>833.34 
•824-35 
825-36 
836-37 

827.38 

828.39 

»% 3 ° 

830-31 


No Returns ■ 

... 1 

929 

nottfivni | 

1/,10 

555 1 

1,013 

3,704 ; 

4,783 

3,1-ia i 

3,883 



East-India House, 15th August 1832. 




































stM^HNCE—COMMERCIAL 


im 


to Countries beyond the Territories of tiro Three Erewdencies-r-eoBf^iterf. 


38—T URMERIC— continued. 




Maldfon. TOTAL. 

Puki. i Milt. Manikin. 



Thor-F rias** Searcher of the Records.^ 


[continued. 






































































1104 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

r 


Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831, at the Port of Calcutta, 
..continued) 30..WAX AND WAX CANDLES. 





































































, II-.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. H86 

to Countries beyond'tbe Territories 'of r the Three Presidencies— continued. 


39.—WAX AND WAX CANDLE8 —eoniinuid. 



Taos, Fishm, Searcher of the Records.* . ( continued. 

# ii. 7 o ' 





















































































APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

'Articles of Produce Shipped from 1793 to 1831 , at the Port of Calcutta — continued. 


■ continued) 


39 :_VVAX AND WAX CANDLES.— continued. 


andPaJunQulh. T0WL - 


« 


Boxes. Mdf. Boxes. ! 


Boxes. Mds. Boxes. 


' 793-4 
' 794-6 
' 795-6 
' 796-7 
1797-8 
' 79 * 1-9 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1 

1801- a 
1803-3 

1803- 4 

1804- 5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 

1811- 13 
1813-13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 
1819 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 33 
183333 
1833-34 
1834.35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 
182930 
1830-31 


No Returns. 


39 44 
3 a 33 


Wote*.~*Ia addition to the auricles of produce 
which appear by the annexed statement to, have 
been shipped at Calcutta for countries heyond the 
territories of the Three Presidencies, between the 
i years 1793 and 1831, the following occur occasion¬ 
ally in the Reports of External Commerce: 

' Brasaware s „ 

Cardartoms, 

Carthamus dye. 

Cigars, • 

Cutch, * i 4 r 

Dammer, ' 

Gram and Peas, 

Iron-Vork, 

Jagree, 

Lapis Lazulc, 

Mats, t 

Myrabolanes, 

Nux Vomica, 

Tamarinds, 

Tents. 

The following articles also occur as having been 
articles of export from Calcutta, but the accounts 
do ndt afford information respecting the quantities 
exported; the value only is given: 1 

Bengal paper, , 

Books, 

Boots' and Shoes, 

Commercolly Feathers, 

' Cow Tails, 

Drugs, 

Gold and Silver Thread, 

Horn tips. 

Oils of sorts, 

Putcheck, 

Salt Provisions, 

Skins, *' 

Tallow Candles, 

Timber and Planks. 

In consequence of the variations in the mode ot 
preparing the Commercial Reports in India, it has 
been found necessary, in several instances, to state 
the number of packages, chests, or other indefinite 

a uantities, instead of mounds, pieces, and other 
cfinite quantities, which are not given in the 
Report* between 1800-1 and 1833-4. . 


Returns not received. 


TH 08 . FIBBER, Searcher of the Records. 


Eost-India House, 15th August 1889 . 


c 







II.—FINANCE.—COMMERCIAL. 


11§7 


If. 

Appendix, 
No. 32 . 


APPENDIX, No. 32. 


A RETURN of the Quantity of each Article of Produce or Manufacture Imported 
• in each Year from 1793 to 1831 , from Countries beyond the Territories of the 
Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Importation into the Ports of each Presi- 
• dency, and the Countries from whence Imported. • * 


Articles of Produce 
or Manufacture 
Imported, 
from 1793 to 1831 . 


The Records which have been received from the Three Presidencies do not furnish 
materials for a compliance with this Order. 

East-India House, I J. MILL, 

15 August 1832 : J ■ Examiner of India Correspondence. 


APPENDIX, No. 33. 


Appendix, 
No. 33. 


A RETURN of the Quantity of each Article of Foreign Production or Manufacture ° r ^t" ^ r Jj c 08 
'(including the Productions and Manufactures of the United Kingdom) sent into the jtfterior^o”' end, 
interior of each Presidency from the Ports of the Presidency, in each Year from Presidency * 
1/93 to 1831 , so far as the same can be complied with, us follows: f rom 1793 10 fs.s 1. 

( No. 1 .) 

*' • 

A RETURN, showing the Quantity, or in cases where Quantity could not be ascertained, 
the Value of each Article of Foreign Production or Manufacture (including the Pro¬ 
ductions and Manufactures of the United Kingdom) sent into the Interior of the 
Presidency of Bengal from the Port of Calcutta, in each Year from 1793 to 1831 , so 
Mr as the same can be complied with. 

(No. 2.) 

• 

A RETURN, showing the Quantity, or in cases where Quantity could not be ascertained, 
the Value«of each Article of Foreign Production or Manufacture {liicluding the Pro¬ 
ductions And Manufactures of the United Kingdom) sent into the Interior of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George from the Port of Madras , in each Year from 1793 to 
1831 , so far as'the same can be complied with. * 


The Returns of Internal Commerce received from Bombay do not state Quantities. 


. . > 

15 -August 



gr? h 1 **•«■*, 


• ix. 7 o 2 


J. MILL,* 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 


! \ 




11$8 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


Appendix, 

(1.)—A RETURN showing the Quantity, or in cases where Quantity could not be ascertained, the Value of 
the United Kingdom), sent into the Interior of the Presidency of Bengal from the Port 


c 

YEARS. 

ALUM. 

Cwt. 

BROAD 

CLOTH. 

COTTON. 



METALS. 


III ee 

• 

Yun. 

Twtat. 

Mule Twist 

San. 

and 

BnuWm. 

Copter. 

T———- 

Iron. 

a 

Lead, 

Quickillver. 

Ptocci. 

Ibi. 

1 

Ha. 

lb. 

c# 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

>793 - 1 



« 





« •* 

• 



to l 

• ee 


• •• 

Ml 

The Reports of the Internal Commerce of Bengal for these years do not 

1811-13 ...J 


■ 


, 

l 



« 


■r > ' 

1813-13 

( 

Ml 

• •• 

Ml 

'... 

... 

e.e 

7,000! 

14,488} 

6,251}' 

* 

V* 

295 

1813-14 

• •• 

3 , 38 l 

• ee 

Ml 


eee 

9 , 7<>9 

3,960 

7,350 

4941 

1814*15 

Ml 

\ 4,635 ' 

... 

• •• 



29,952 

5,4251 

9,755 

' 475 f 

1815-16 

til 

3,908 

• •• 

... 


e 

37,964! 

9 , 477 ! 

5,7881 

358 

1816-17' 

eee 

3.707 


• •• 

111 

eie 

30,0751 

15 , 574 } 

13,634! 

1 , 458 } 

1817-18 

eee 

2,355 

Ml 

Ht 

eee 

1,938 

26,196 

19 , 970 } 

36,038! 

1,4741 

1818-19 ••• 

Ml 

5,633 

• se 

• •• 

eee 

2 & 14 } 

47 , 748 } 

15,857} 

30,583 , 

2,498 

1819-30 


9,244 

• ee 

Ml 

• ie 

7,3131 

46,684! 

35,5351 

5,031 

598 

1830-31 ... 

ee* 

5,546 

• •• 

• •• 

... < 

5 . 93 H 

31 , 90.3 

• 36,943 

11,347} 

O36 

1831-33 ... 

••• 

7,590 

< •«■ 

• •• 

eee 

1,837} 

26,265} 

v 25,591! 

6,648! 

594 ! 

1833-33 

4 M 

5,lo8 

Ml 

• •• 

e.e 

. 1 38 

41,068} 

29,801} 

4,7881 

369; 

1833-34 

7 . 8 o«| 

7,346 

Ml 

Ml 

eee 

731 

39 . 623 } 

30,055} 

5,740 

5541 

1834-35 

5.4401 

5401 

lit 

• •• 

eee 

531 

30,647} 

. 25,2901 

3 , 113 } 

CO 

• 

1835-36 

54,530 

13 . 98 1 ! a 


• St 

eee 

426f 

17 , 453 ! 

319,020] 

2,858} 

812 

1836-37 

15,368 

9^29 

til 

*. ate 

•ee 

918? 

10 . 54 U 

34 , 284 * 

5 , 751 ? 

419! 

1837-38 

•ee 

5,430 

82,738 

433,878 

33 Q .334 

111 

53,666} 

52^62} 

13 , 507 } 

169 

1838-39 

4 , 132 * 

7,609 

149,076 

643,306 

464,776 


30,583} 

65,664} 

16,043} 

•eh 

1839-30 

13,385} 

11,838 

98,154 

398,930 

818,646 


35 , 948 } 

54 , 087 } 

13,043} 

^ *9541 

1830-31 

• ee 

Ml 


Ml 

*- 

ees 

eee 

eee 

1 

... The Returns fa 

f this Year 1 


Aote.—The Bengal Accounts of Quantities from WSty-go give them in manndfonly, which 

This Account includes some items, such ft* SproT and tty(oiVof which it is possible 

•r * ' 

East-India House, 15 th August 1882 . 1 
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each Article of Foreign Production or Manufacture (including the Productions and Manufactures of 
of Calcutta, in each Year from 1793 to 1831, so fur as the same can be complied with. 


••• ••• 

METALS. 

■■ - 

SPICES. 




' \ / ' 

1 


■ 

TEA. 

Siieltre. 

steJ). 

Tin. 

\ 


mm 


Cwt. 

'• 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 



Cheat*. 

contain the 

• 

information 

* • 

necessary f< 

ir a compUa 

ace with tbit 

Order. 

12,048 * 

325 

• 

7,290$ 

••■ 

20,2334 

Ml 

>3.978? 

287 

6,809 

740$ 

19,8704 

■ ■a 

>6,538* 

7741 

5,669$ 

5374 

2,060$ 

••• 

>3.232 

7311 

14,317 

970$ 

16,778? 

Mi 

37.929I 

915* 

3,4871 

1,3581 

9,788 

• 

28,806$ 

1,883$ 

• 

9,131$ 

1,334 

13.139 

Ml 

21,200 

1,569 

• 

7,320 

2^0lJ* 

13,0471 

• •• 

37,3184 

603$ 

6,921? 

9491 

12,945 

• ee 

>6,799$ 

3,3064 

13,793 

M554 

19,395! 

• ••• 

25,046 

3,919 

6,5324 

»,941» 

13,0344 


28,172$ 

737* 

5,3954 

7374 

15449! 

... 

31,621! 

3,434$ 

6,185$ 

3,047 

33,1081 

... 

74,356$ 

A 

6,367! 

3,736 

>^>53i 

10^966} 

777 

93>699 

1,4584 

n,507l 

7,66a! 

465,698! 


47,944* 

700$ 

10,983? 

.9041 

34^174 

• •• 

86,463$ 

566$ 

6/>441 

' a^86l 

20,0424 

Ml 

67,386! 

.470* 

11^671 

3,530! 

18,439 

• •• 

55,0041" 

1,3311 

5,516$ 

4,595! 

21,2141 

III 

•have noty 

It been recei 

ved.... 

. 

• •• 

■ee 


ARTICLES of which th» VALUE only U glvtn. 


Clunk.. 

Llquore 

• 

Piac*Ooo<th 

(Foreign.) 

Red Lead. 

• 

Sundries. 

(Europe.) 

S# Its. 


Sa. R». 

Si. RL 

S». Ri. 

• •• 

■ 

• ee 

... 

... 

3 , 10 , 31 % 

5,33,536 

■ •• 

A ... 

43 , 04,637 

< 4 , 83,120 

5,73,010 

• •• 

• •a 

41 , 85,749 

1,35,688 

5 . 94 , 622 , 

• •” 

aaa 

F 

42 , 39,379 

3 , 33,140 

5,64,118 

• •• 

... 

55 . 64,674 

1,62,975 

5 , 31,573 

• •• 

Ml 

%, 34,645 

1,01,391 

3,67,129 


a«« 

73,42,718 

1 , 43,496 

3,09,884 

• •• 


93 , 90,328 

2,78,867 

3,60,494 

Ml 

Ml 

67,78,341 

81,369 

3 , 03,834 

eve 

••a 

>,05,19,205 

1,16,019 

4 , 62^57 

see 

Ml 

• 1,01,02,500 

1,14,036 

3,01,29a 


aaa 

i, 07 . 67 > 7»3 

3 , 45,937 

3 , 24,397 

6,44496 


99,31,645 

1,08,386 

1 , 42,335 

4 , 30,303 

• •a 

1,10,04,260 

7 , 35,454 

5,60,583 

15^0,762 

eaa 

62,42,826 

1,65,662 

8,05,950 

17 , 84,8 m 

• aa 

43 , 31,720 

• a 

1,83,877 

4,1 M 23 

• 

39,61,772 

• •• 

63 , 55,501 

95,339 

3 , 13.110 

33 , 58,377 

60,999 

5 & 04 J 945 

74,537 

3,66,156 

19,73,906 

56,013 

53 . 91,305 

Ml 

■ •• 

• M 


. Ml 


have been changed into avoirdpppij) weighs 8a for thf j^aiar, and 75 lbs. for the Factory maund. 
a smal^portioR of th.aj bhj^h Waisent faro tjifi Inferior ib^bt i.'taije been the produce of India. . 

f THOMAS FISHER, 8earcher of the Records! 



















1200 APPENDIX to REPORT prom SELECT COMMITTEE. 

(2.)-*-A RETURN showing the Quantity, or in coses where Quantity could not be ascertained, the Value of 
the United Kingdom), sent into the Interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George from the 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7 :- 

8. 

9 . 

10. 

11. 

YEA'RS. 

i 

ALUM. 

3a 

Cwt. 

BORAX 

or 

TINCAL. 

BRIM¬ 

STONE. 

COFFEE. 

cow 

TAILS, 

White. 

■ 

• 

DRUGS ... 

I ■ 

aaa 

t 


Aloes, 

a 

Annie. 

Camphor. 

China Root 

Coriander 

Seeds. 

f 

Fennel Seeds. 


Cwt. 

cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 








4 , 






* 793 ••• 1 




• 



• 






to V 

The Reports of Internal Commerce received 

rom Fort St. Gccrge for these years do not contain the information necessary 

1 11*3-34 J 



• 

a 




• 

• • 




111*4-35 

450 

167 

• aa 

6l 

a a a 

47 

>>9 

58 

l6l 

1.355 

aa* 

1 


11 ) 35-36 

373 

Ifl* 

f 

*«• 

>95 

. • 

aaa 

• •• 

*5 

*91 

* 3*9 

936^ , 

‘ 

• a. 


1836-37 

»5i 

*54 

aaa 

• 

271 

aaa 

• 

aaa 

36 

20 & 

250 

1.183 

aaa 


1837-28 

378 

276 

288 

547 

3t 


30 

300 

350 

1,480 

aaa 


182839 

890 

^74 

• a 

>34 

323 

5 

■ 

35 

290 a 

34 > 

1.999 

aaa 


1829-30 

565 

144 

142 

426 

4 

. ••• 

>9 

264 

»39 

890 

aaa 


1830-31 

335 

195 

1C6 

480 

6 

... 

>7 

2t>9 

15 » 

1,587 

>7 




■ 





_• 





24 . 

is. 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

a& 

33 . 

m.. _ _ 

34 .* 

35 . 



COLD 











F11UIT8— 

anil 


GUMS. 




META LS. 

aaa 

••a aaa 



SILVER 




- . f 


.A 






LACE, 




Htng. 







DatM. 

iuuuu. 

and 

Benjamin. 

Dtmmrr. 

Ghta. 

or 

Brass. 

• Copper. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Tutenague-. 




THREAD. 




Aiaafoetlda. 







CWL 

Cwt. 

Piece*. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

"a 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwi. 


1 


♦ 





• 


" 


i 

! The Repc 

rta of Inte 

mal Comm 

:rce receive 

d from Fo 

■t St. Geor 

;e for tbes 

years do 

not contain 

the infon 

nation nec 

. 1 

assary for 




' fe 










*77 

*9 

i 


mm 


• •a 

44 

... 

1,980 ■ 

1 86 

O 

291 

1,9*1 


5*5 

73 

«*• 

1,138 

... 

•••’ 

„ 5 > 

95 

820 

459 

• •a 

1,712 


j 470 

l 

105 

56 

1,229 

128 

56 

38 

111 

49 > 

582 

aaa 

#9 


43 * 

* 55 ' 

100 

1,268 

*53 

aaa 

43 

144 

1,365 ■ 

O 

v 14a 

671 

1 , 54 * 


53 * 

*45 

195 

83a 

246 

• aa 

18 

338 

1,267 

109, ,*■ 

47 # 

3 , 2*4 


669 

4 i 

*33 

868 

28»* 

• •• 1 

15 

67 

, 9®7 

., 164 

764 \ 

4,676 


1 M 94 

170 

... 

755 , 

>55 

Mt k 

> 8 i v 

, 8 *. 

mm 

‘ 153 ' 1 

621. 

1 

1,428 




- - 1 .. .-1-7- ■ -m f'V 

East-India House, 15 th, August 1832 
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each Article of Foreign Production or Manufacture (including the Productions and Manufactures of 
Port of Madras, in each Year from 1798 to 1881 , so far as the same can be complied with. 


13 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

10. 

17 - 

18 . 

19 . 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23 . 


—** 




• 






I 


aaa 

• •a a 

a aa a 

... DRUGS. 





DYES. 

FRUITS, j 

I 

GsIIlngal. 

■jgggfg 

■ 

Liquorice. 

Long Pepper 
end 
Roots. 

Husk. 

Mustard Seed. 

Quicksilver. 

SiOton. 

Sal 

Ammoniac. 

■ 

Sapsn Wood. 

• 

Almonds. 


Cwt 


Cwt 

Cwt 

Ibfc 

Cwt 

Cwt 

lbs. 

Cwt. 


"Cwt 

Cwt 

1 






l! 






♦ 

i 


for a com): 

liance witl 

this Order 

• 

• ana 

• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• 

e 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

i 

... J 

L 

i 3 H 

446 

• aa 

334 

at 

*73 

11 

78 


34 i 

aaa 

1 

U 9 ; 


*49 

420 


802 

aaa 

674 

• 

• a* 

51 

... 

449 

• aa 

335 ! 


in 

478 

an 

53 » 

39 

333 

13 

• 

*84 

... 

387 

• aa 

114 j 



440 

75 

758 

aaa 

90 

44 

aaa 

24 

aaa 

205 

120 i 













1 


2*>S) 

397 

a •• 

7*9 

39 

. 76 

26 

58 

9 9 

* 

aaa 

*74 

108 

i 


376 , 

117 

• aa 

703 

a* 

• aa t 

53 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

140 

> 3 » | 


• •• 

315 

• <a 

830 

aaa 

aaa 

6 

aaa 

• at 

aaa 

220 

129 1 













J 


30. 

37- 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


48. 


Petals. 


PAINTS. 


PUT; 



SPICES. 





Metals • 
of Sorts. 

Arthsl, 

Red Lead. 

Whit* Lead. 

STennlQIoo. 

CIIACK 

LEAVES. 

Cardamoms. 

Cardamom 

Seeds. 

ClimMnon. 

Cloven. 


Cubefaa. 

YEARS. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

• 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt 


Cwt. 


a complia 

ice with th 

is Order. 

« 

aaa 

aaa 

•aa 

aaa 

aaa 

1 aa 

T 

aaa 

f >793 
to 

l 1823-24 

1824-25 

34 

70 

a 

• 

* aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

139 

aaa 

47 

. • 

P 

48 


ti« 

a«a 

»{ 

Red Lead 
and 

othsr Paints. 

1 

aaa 

aaa 

59 

65 

73 

114 


aaa 

1825-36 


l 

^33 

176 

90 

J 

>4 

10 

53 

57 

aaa 

46 

182 


18 

1836.37 

... 

333 

6l 

• 101 

• 

7 

7'. 

70 

aaa 

94 

>73 


10 

1837-28 

. 40 1 

182 

136 

aaa 

11 

33 

8 

139 

81 

161 


i 

1828-29 

34 

490 

>93 

37 

6 

• 

33 

106 

aaa 

94 

120 


Em 

1829-30 

35 

165 

60 

68 

\ 'v 4 

•M 

18 

105 

73 

33* 

• 


■ 

1830-31 

• 





• 

Thob. Fishes, Searcher of the Records. 

1 

(continued .. 





































1202 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

(2.)—Quantity or Value of Articles of Foreign Production or Manufacture sent into the 


..continued.) 47 - 48 . 49 . 50 - 51 . 52 . 53 . 54 . 55 . 56 . 57 . 


YEARS. 

« 

.SPICES—onlinueif. 

SUGAR. 

TENTS. 

e 

TWINE-' 

AMMU¬ 

NITION. 

BARLEY. 

BOOKS. 

BRA*& 

LEAVES. 

t 

CHINA 

STONE. 

Mace. 

Cwt. 

Nutmeg*. 

Cwt 

Pepper. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

No. 

Cwt. 

M. Its. 

M.R*. 

M.Ri. 

rM. R*. 

M. ns. 

' 79.1 












to l 


or these years do not contain the 

information 

necessary 

1033*34 J 



* 









1834*35 

7 

70 

369 

e 

' 533 

see 

• ee 

• •• 

•T * 

«•• 

• •• 

• •• 

1835*36 

64 

103 

586 

983 

*«e 

1 6, 

• ■ ■ 

• •• 


• •• 

... 

1 

1836-37 

10 

c 

35 

367 

735 

5 * 

105 

es. 

esc 

6,603 

ee« 

• M 

1897-38 

43 

35 

565 

905 


68 

3,036 

M 96 

6,631 

Ml 

• •• 

1838*39 

16 

40 

1,048 

894 

• so 

•ee 

1,164 

• •• 

9,267 

••I 

3,141 

1839*30 

8 

30 

i.a 1 5 

667 

• •• 


Hi 

-t. 

6,591 

1,396 

4,808 

1830-31 

8 

66 

307 

»95 

III 


•ee 

• •• 

9 , 6<>3 

• •• 

• ee 


70 . 71 . 72 . 73 . 74 . 75 . 70 . 77 -. 78 . 79 - * 80 . 81 . 

LIQUOR S— continued. 


SPIRITUOUS. 

t WINKS. 

Liquor* 

of 

Sort,. 

Arrack. 

Brandy. 

Gin. 

Champagne. 

Clint 

(Engllah and 
French.) 

Liibon. 

Madeira. 

r 

• 

Port. 

Sherry. 

Tcnerlflb. 

Vin 

de Grave. 

M. n*. 

M.Ri. 

M.Ri. 

M. Ra. 

M. lit. 

M. Us. 

M. Ra. 

M. Rk 

M. Ra. 

M.IU. 

M. Ra. 

M. Its. 








1 





The Reports of Internal Commerce received from Fort St. George for these years do not contain the information necessary for 

i i >-1. i i i i i t i i 


10,410 • 

es« 

1 

• ee 

• •• 

• •« 

• •• 

Ml 

• •« 

• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

18,324 

• •• 

All 

ee* 

• •• ( 

• •• 



• a. 

• •• 


... 

78,418 

1 *5,795 

3,336, 

•i* 

a,9n 

38,792 

• •• 

53^37 

16,073 

34,403 

1454 

1448 

'$,022 

| 

| 23,346 

U5,7<>4 

17,466 

5,073 

36,333 

2,036 

50,400 

11,048 

334*8 

• •■ 

••• 

11,514 


35,074 

3,7*7 

3,666 

35,602 

2,685 

40,830 

13,354 

49,800 

2,852 

• •• 

5.051 

17,500 

35,193 

55,963 

3,369 

16,188 

1,990 

34,773 

10,921 

57,748 

1412 

• •• 

15,135 

11,604 

30,833 

5,140 

3,656 

12,403 

I 

31,8'l6 

11,209 

^3,623 

• 

1 / 

••• 


9,360 


T 


East-India House, 15 th August 1832 . t 
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Interior of the Presidency of Fort S(. George from Madras, from 1793 to 1881 —continued. 
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58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

63. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

"** 

CONFEC¬ 

TIONERY. 


" 

*' „ 

DRUGS. 

EARTHEN. 

WARE. 

GLASS 

WARE. 

GLASS, 

LOOKING 

CORALS. 

• 

CORJCS. 

CRACKERS. 

Camphor, 

Omen. 

M.Ra. 

m. m. 

_• _ 

M. Ri. 

M, IU, 

M. R«. 

M. Ri. 

M. Ri. 

H. Ri. 

for a com 

llianco wit 

1 this Orde 

r, iu 

as* 

sas 

• SO 

s.s 

... 

1,000 


••• 

• 

3,681 

• •s 

sas 

1 

••• • 

... 

... 


... 

1,931 

sas 

... 

S.s 

• 

■.. 

.>21,123 

1,358 • 


1,070 

1,831 

• 8,595. 

ssa 

i,40j 


2,169 

ess 

• 

6,431 ' 

5,093 

18,770 

• 

• ss 

2.757 

16,662 

3,470 

2,953 

9,282 

6,127 

'3*325 

ass 

1,707 

2,070 

1,881 

2,560 

1 u.537 

3,019 

• 

9,643 

7.750 

* 

6,583 

2,316 

ess 

5,519 

3,088 

• 

10,326 

4422 


6 <». 


HATS. 


M. Hi. 


*.396 

• • 

i,GoC 


«7- 


LANTERN S| 


68 . 69. 

LIQUORS. 

MALT. 


M.RI. 


i,a3h 


Ale, 

M.Ri. 


9,353 

7,7»a 

1,1)05 


tl'-er. 

S' 

M. Hu. 


43,582 

61,980 

73,570 

66,298 

33,331 













A 



_____ 

H± 

83 .. 

84 . 

85 . 

86 . 

87 . 

88 . 

89 . 

90 . 

91 . 

92 . 

93 . 

94 . 

95 . 


• 

• i 

\ 

1 

’metals. 

« 

i 

1 

• 

OILMAN 

’S STORES. 



♦ 

TAPER. 

! 




MILLINERY. 

1 



• 








1 


Iroif 

and 

(ri)nmont;i , r>. 

1 

Tin. 

Tumblul. 

! 

1 

! 

Clienc. 

i 

ftoraa 

PlcklM. 

Salmon. 

Sauce.. 

Tongue. 

Vlnegai. 

Oilman’. 
Blow, 
of Sorts. 

Gilt. 

Painted. 

Bum] In. 

j YEARS. 

1 

1 


M. 1 th. j 

M. Re. 

M. Rh. 

M. Ri- 

| M.Ri. 

M.B*. 

M. Re 

| M.n». 

M. Ilh 

1 

| M.Ri. 

M. Ri. 

M. Ri. 

M. Ri. 

M. Hi. 



l 

a complin 

nee with this Order. 

i j 

• 

sss 

s.s 


SSS 

■ as 

• ss 

SSS 

SSS 

• 

• ss 

• as 

f* 793-4 

11823.94 


18,058 

Ml 

S.S | 

* ... 

• as 

Sss 

sss 

aas 

... 

• as 

• as 

• ss 

• as 


1824-25 


4,893 

■ SS 

SSS 

... 


sss 

SSS 

• 

sss 

sss 

! 

SS* 

! * 

ess 

1 

... 

... 

• ss 

1825.26 


10,936 

as* 

3,633 

4,709 

3 . 653 . 

1,614 

1,433 

2,456 

1,682 

1 

Sss 

sss 

s.s 

1 

• a ■ 

18 * 6-27 


20,980 

•as 

5,655 

f 

* 3,450 

, 3,172 

1,098 

3 , 33 » 

j 3 . 07 C 

1,440 

1,126 

1,428 . 

2,344 

■ as 

■ as 

1827.28 


!■ 53,970 

1 

sss | 

; 5 , 77 a 

6,102 

6454 

| 

3,271 

1,333 

i 3,»29 

1,370 

1 

SSS 

1,715 j 

sss 

1,103 

... 

1828-29 

| 43,808 

• k ••• 

3,358 

go 

CO 

3 J 2 C j 

2,240 

• 1,1 

1,744 

sss 

1,212 

3,584 1 

1 

•as 

1,048 

1,630 

■ 1829-30 

j 41,103 

1,745 

3 , 134 - 

3,495 

5 J 38 a I 

• M ' 

! . v **r 

1.123 

• ss 

• SS 

7,143 ! 

• ss 

1 

... 


1830-31 

1 









1 


1 




’11. 7 p 


Thos. Fisher, Searcher of the Iieconla. 


( continued A 
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APPENDIX to REPORT fr$m SELECT COMMITTEE. 


( 2 .)—Quantity or Value of Articles of Foreign Production or Manufacture sent into the Interior of the Presidency 
of Fort St. George from Madras, from 1798 to 1831 — continued. 


96 . 


97 - 


98 . 


100 . 


101 . 


102 . 


103 . 


104 . 


105 . 


106 . 


107 . 


108 . 


YEARS. 


>793 

tc 

1 823 ' 


13 1 
to i 

3-4 J 


PIECE GOODS (Cotton!, EUROPE. 

Cambrics. 

' Chlnte. 

Hand¬ 

kerchiefs. 

OutteeeUai. 

Long Cloth, 

Mull in. 

Pleon 
Goode, of 
Sort.. 

M.Ri. 

M. Re. 

M. Re. 

M.Re. 

M. Re. 

M.Rt. 

M.Re. 









e 

PIECE GOODS (Silk), 

EUROPE. 

■» 

■ 

NAN¬ 

KEENS. 






Luetrlngi. 

Selin. 

Piece 
Good,, of 
Sorte. 

RACKETS 

1 

uObE 

WATER. 

M.Re. 

M. lie. 

*.«* 

M.Re. 

04 

M. Rs. 

M. R«. j 






J 

i 


The Reports of Internal Commerce received from Fort St. George for these years do not contain the information necessary ! 


for a compl 


lance with this Order. 


l 8 i 24-35 


see 

ess 

SSSC 

ees 

• ss 

sss 

sss 

•ns 

c 

t 

see 

• •• # 

• ss 

1825-26 

•ns 

tee 

sun 

sse 

sse 

sss 

sss 

f 

SS# 

sss 

• ss 

•I 

sss 

sss 

1826*37 

fee 

..., 

sss 

sse 

sss 

( 

3,429 

9,037 

8,836 

sse 

3.127 

• ss 

■ ss 

1827*28 


5,100 

... 

sse 

4,704 

9,410 

5,369 

10,316 

ess 

6.372 

• se 

• IS 

1828*29 

•so 

3,196 

sse 

•ee 

1 1 

3,802 

7.891 

9,581 

3.*45 

see 

5.937 

• •• 

• ss 

1829-30 

3,039 

3,536 

see 

4,191 

3,48a 

5,981 

4,747 

3.336 

• se 

8,538 

6440 

• •s 

1830.31 

1,449 

3,733 

3.957 

6,549 

ss. 

3,242 

11,2*16 

5.979 

3.731 

5.778 

1,362 

1,268 


4 »o 39 

1.895 

2,059 

i,oUi 

1 , 74 ^ 

' 1.441 


109 . 


no. 


in. 


112 . 


113 . 


114 . 


115 . 


116 


117 . 


118 . 


119 . 


121 . 


SAD¬ 

DLERY. 

- r 

SILK 

TUHEA1). 

STA¬ 

TIONERY 

STOCK¬ 

INGS. 

SUGAR 

CANDY. 

TEA. 

UMBREL¬ 

LAS. 

Breed 1 

Cloth. 

M. Re. 

M.Re. 

M.Rb 

M.Re. 

M. Re. | M. Re. 

M.1U. 

M.Re. 









WOOLLENS (Europe.) 


Flannel. 


M.Re. 


Shawl,. 


M. Re. 


Wearing 

Apparel. 


M. Re. 


Woollens. 


U. lie. 


SUN* 
DRIES 
(Europe end! 
China 
Article.). 


M. IU. 


The Reports of Internal Commerce received from Fort St. George for these years do not contain the information necessary 

for a compliance with this Order. 1 


YEARS. 


* i 


i,6oo 

3,130 

3,508 

1,133 


L. 


4,00,361 


5,895 

> 7,497 

9,37a 

9.733 

6,988 


1,373 


n,033 

16,741 

17,063 

33464 

16,383 

19,465 

i»,447 


14,371 

17.489 

13,468 

7.899 

1»,954 


8,351 J 1,373 

4,755 31,769 

( 

6,496 9.155 | 1,680 

5,937 ! > 4,174 


5,684 


11,538 


1,819 

9,205 

”,597 

7 , 547 " 

11 , 153 ' 

4,094 

4,768 


6,019 

4,819 

5,814 

3,851 


6,144 

9,158 

13,101 

8,449 

4^71 


29,178 

2,51,725 

1,78,663 

1 

1 . 97,343 

1,95,100 

3,08,333 

1 , 73,083 


f 1793 

') to 
L1833 4 

1824-25 

1835-26 

1826-27 

ifcfy-28 

1828-29 

,1 

182930 

1830.31 


East-India House, 15 th August 1832 . 


THQ& FISHER, Searcher of the Records., 
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Appendix, 

No. 34 . 

APPENDIX, No, 34 . Articles received at 

the Porta of each 
Presidency 
from the Interior, 
torn 1793 to 1831. 

A RETURN of. the Quantity of each Article received in each Vear from 1793 to 1831 , 
at the Ports of each Presidency from the Interior of the Presidency, so far as the 
* same can be complied with, as follows: 

( No. 1.) 

A RETURN showing the Quantity, or in cases where Quantity could not be ascertained, 
the Value of each Article of Indian Production or Manufacture received in each 
Year from 1793 to 1831 , at the Port of Calcutta, from the Interior of the Presidency 
of Bengal, so far as the same can be complied with. 

t • 

• (No. 2 t ) 

A RETURN, showing the Quantity, or in cases where Quantity oouk) not be ascertained, 
the Value of each Article of Indian Production or Manufacture received in each 
Year from 1793 to 1831 , at the Port of Madras, from the Interior of the Presidency 
of Fort St. George, so far as the same can be ascertained. 


The Returns of Internal Commerce received from Bombay do not state Quantities. 


East-India House, 1 
15 th August 1832 . j 


J. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 


ii. 7 f 2 



!20G APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Appendix, 

(1.)—A RETURN showing thu Quantity, or in cases where Quantity could not be ascertained* the Value 

the Port of Catculta, from the Interior of the Presidency 




1. 

0. 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6, 

7 . 

8. 

9 . 

10. 

1 

YEA US. 

BEETLE 

NUTS. 

CAHI’ETS 

uul 

HL.lMittTS. 

1 

1 

CHUN AM. 

COTTON. 

t 

COTTON 

TI 10 KAD. 

ELEPHANTS 

TEETH. 

Oil BE. 

GEIGER. 

GRAM 

of 

SORTS. 

GUM. 



Cwt.* 

Piece*. 

Cwt." 

• 

Cwt. 

1 U 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

• « 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1793 ... 

I 











to 


The Reports of Internal Commerce received from Bengal for these years do not contain the information necessary 

1811-12 

...J 

C 



t 


. 





il’lS-13 

• ee 

30.479 

• •a 

308,944! 

75 ,o 86 j 

e eet 

49 ? 

7 , 57 if 

••• 

187,5901 

eet 

1813-14 

... 

50 . 573 i 

ISI 

* 

407,9651 

365,883! 

•ee 

130} 

6,677 


153,837? 

• ee 

1B14-15 

• •• 

34,909 

... 

406401* 

359,6791 

• ee 

* 89 * 

4,015 

« 

••• 

104,896} 

• •• 

ltllj-lG 

... 

17,821? 

••• 

457,0561 

303,607* 

• 

eee 

218“ 

3 , 93 i 

ee. 

96,375 

1 ... 

l it 16-17 

• •• 

19,0873 

see 

460,360* 

536,8971 

eee 

i> 5 ? 

6,793 

• •• 

164,407? 

... 

1H17-18 


20,0883 

eee 

360,300 

783,411? 

• ee 

55 ! 

9,430 

• ee 

2654901 

• •• 

1U lit-19 

a •• 

32 , 891 ? 

eee 

394,9194 

534,9931 

• ee 

94 ! 

18,094* 

... 

373,256 

eee 

iliiy 20 

•ee 

19.1551 

• •• 

469,715 

335,693 

eee 

H-e 

- 4 * 

O 

Cl 

20,507* 

••« 

358,833! 

ee* 

l!l‘20-21 


37,133 

set 

408,637* 

282,197 


140* 

22,383 

tie 

528,453! 


iflji-aa 


38,9733 

eet 

52(1,819* 

287,768? 

eee 

iiai 

19 , 973 ! 

eee 

577 . 043 ? 

• ee 

11122-33 

• •• 

39 , 793 * 

eee 

494434 

158,167 

• ee 

122* 

10,938 

• ■• 

681,400* 

... 

1833.34 

• •• 

53437 ? 

5 », 36 o 

579 , 784 ! 

132,386 

126,294 

133 *‘ 

21,451! 

3435 * 

487,431! 


1824-25 

T. . 

• e* 

51,609* 

57 . 37,3 

456468? 

a 03 ,n 3 j 

169,330 

109 

17.663? 

• ee 

603,214 

• •• 

1835.36 

• •• 

47 ,oo 6 i 

39 , 3 io 

351,976} 

178,687* 

336 , 6 flS» 

93 } 

16 , 757 * 

* eee 

935,106 

... 

1326-27 

in 

46 i 677 

66,798 

573,494 

336 , 175 ! 

110,208 

144 ? 

21,820 

5 , 918 * 

378425! 

••• 

1827-28 

• •• 

61 ^ 49 ) 

51,611 

566,8:2* 

» 35 , 047 * 

64453 

mi 

22,710* 

11,674! 

558 , 477 s 

•■• . 

1828-29 

• *. 

58 *> 17 * 

63455 

556433 

219*183? 

29410 

148I 

17 , 558 * 

9 , 274 ! 

577,449 

1,8301 

1629-30, 

in 

53 *»o| 

634 M 9 

507.897* 

302,9741 

24472 

134 ? 

14,826* 

4,884 

530,830 

l 335 

1830-31 

Ml 

The Rctur 

• 

is for this Year have not yet been rec 

eived. 

... 

... 

* 

••• 

— 

• •• 


'' AW.—The Bengal AccoOnll'bt Quantities from i8i**l3to»*8a«H}6'giv*»lhem in maunda only, .which 
East-Indi# House, 13th August ’> 1 '* 
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No. 34. 

of each Article of India* Production or Manufacture received in each Year from 1793 to 1831 , at 
of Bengal\ so far os the some can be ascertained. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

10. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

GUNNIES 

and 

GUNNY BAGS. 

HEMP. 

INDIGO* 

JAQREB, 

LAC 

of 

SORTS. 

LONG 

PEPPER 

and 

RUOTS. 

MUNJEET. 

Oil.. 

OIL, 

CASTOR. 

OIL SEEDS. 

• 

OPIUM. 

Piece*. 

CwL 

wm 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1 

Cwt. 

,C*. 

I'hcK 

• 

lor a complian 

ce with tfa 

is Order* 

• •a 

•aa 

"\ 

aaa 

* 

• 

•aa 

• •a 

aaa 

... 

4,334,200 

•is 

49,4751 

• 

• •• 

13,1251 

• M * 

9 

sas 

8,499! 

aaa 

• 

aaa 

aaa 

4,300,504 

SIS 

50,096 

... 

9^643 

•SIS 

•M 

7,5461 

• 

aaa 

• 

241,798V 

... 

4,i57,7«9 

See 

68,746? 


2,301 

HI 

•as 

3,3991 

• a* 

216,533! 


3,921,300 

• •• 

76,661 

... 

21,880 

• Ml 

■ as 

820} 

aaa 

125,326} 

... 

3,869,091 

• •• 

58,. r »8ol 

• IS 

24,390V 

aaa 

• aa 

5,439 

ase 

198,832! 

... 

5,743,005 


48,732 

• 

asa 

l6,305V 

• •• 

asa 

6,180} 

asa 

275,725} 

... 

* 4,638,359 

• ■a 

45,64^i 

HI 

9,793i 


• •a 

10,0151 

aaa 

345,6881 

... 

8,116,541 

514? 

70,933i 

eis 

17,039 


sas 

11,1781 

aaa 

393,470! 

1,069! 

5,443,'20 

• •• 

51,066 

t 

•*v 

31,113} 

tee 

•as 

6,8451 

asa 

378,8374 

1,3091 

3,948,907 

• •• 

62,175 

... 

94)37 

• 

ass 

aaa 

5,849 

as# 

283,518! 

3,1504 

3,228,451 

• 4* 

75,4051 

86,738* 

5.986 

ass 

... 

8,681 

««t 

313,672} 

3,986! 

3,083,719 


53,7821 

85,280 

9,696! 

3*086} 

777 

7,790} 

3,5081 

209>333i 

3,367 

3,327,854 

••a 

73.8i2j' 

112,073! 

13,037 

2,138! 


14,360} 

3)5471 

305,742 


1,411438 

••• 

I04$i J* 

58,108} 

7,5713 

3,7011 


13^8*! 

* 8,818} 

132,4441 


‘ 5,906,818 


53,355? 

78,3881 

9.5311 

6,750V 

•la 

10^33! 

i,039l 

195.06a! 

6,788 . 

5,031,133 ' 

HI 

101,584 

U6.5751 

9,586 

10,736} 

••a 

*9.3551 

1,368} 

194,19U 

6,350 

5,016,114 

IIS 

65,631* 

224^)81 

• 

11,383 

6,673} 

3341 

'5,230 

3,706 

380431 i 

7,709 

. 5,238,132 

as* 

8g,096l 

205,053} 

14^961 

5,003 

1,6331 

11,012 

4,3151 

367,349! 

n m 

• •• 

• •t 

•«• 

asa 

• 

... 

ass 

•as 

Ml 

aaa 

• aa 

... 


have beep changed into avoirdupois weight, atflalbfctof the Baser sod 75 U* for the Factory maund. * 


• Thomas Vnua, Searcher of the Records. 


( continued . 































120& APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


• (1.)—-Quantity or Value of Articles of Indian Production or Manufacture received at Calcutta, from the 


.. continued ) 82. 

23. 

24 . 

25. 

26. 

' 27. ■ 

28. 

29. 

30 

31. 

32. 

YEARS. 

r 

| PIECE GOODS. 

SAF¬ 

FLOWER. 

SALT¬ 

PETRE. 

sap’an 

WOOD. 

SEEDS 

of 

SORTS. 

SHAWLS. 

SHAWL 

end 

BEYANJEE 

WOOL. 

■ 

SOAP. 

Cotton. 

Silk. 

Embroidered. 


Plena. 

j Pieces* 

1 

Piece,. 

£WL 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Piece*. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1793-4 1 


1 

1 










to 

The Reports of Internal Comiherce received from Bengal for these years do not contain the information necessary 

nii 1.12 J 








t 

a 

a 



1812-13 

4.000,954 

•so 

Ml 

3,0791 

17,899! 

Ill 

290,0251 

5,226 

aaa 

7,9961 . 

aaa 

1813.14 

*,779.579 

Ml 

■ •a 

1,227 > 

34,3.351 

as* 

26,7861 

545^ 


5,333 

aaa 

1814-15 

3451.G85 

tM 

ill 

3 ,oiB* 

63,4031 

•■* 

21,916 

3,803 


11,244] 

• aa 

1815-16 

5,588,766 

ill 

ill 

4,666 

99,8081 

sea 

18,5201 

3,309 


9,9*31 

■ ■■ 

1816-17 

7,868,791 


r r 

2,028 

196,587 

••• 

• 

20,2261 

*4478 


5,6011 

• aa 

1817-18 

5.797.979 

III 

• «■ 

3,350* 

137,315*. 

• •• 

25,800 

4,925 

... 

6,861 

• at 

1818-19 

4,175.17* 


••• 

1,202* 

133,873 


10,600 

3,546 

a 

' '5,887 


1819.20 

4,6**,433 

364,530 

Ml 

Wi 

349,6791 

• •• 

16,0741 

4,773 ‘ 


13,929* 

•at 

1820-21 

3,586,330 

377,17* 

Ml 

2,862* 

303,809 


13,733 

4,»»4 

• aa 

» 7 ,i 65 * 

aa* 

1821-22 

3,934,953 

5594*59 

aaa 

4,838* 

359,717 

aaa 

16,924] 

5,509 

1541 

13,634* 

aaa 

1822-23 

3,977,034 

599,335 

■ as 

8,4171 

198,871* 

• •• 

i9t*34 

4,108 

931* 

13456 

• •a 

1823.24 

3,781,144 

468,336 

• 2,222 

7,6381 

286,708* 

2,260 

33,3491 

5,830 

846* 

H,593* 

aaa 

■824-25 

*,440,833 

564,864 

2,064 

7,6351 

189,9381 

3,4331 

32,970* 

4,518 

3171 

14,832! 

a*a 

1825-26 

3,43i,K>9 

480,504 

*5,335 

4,3961 

158,8961 

in 

7,850 

3,787 

14*1 

*4,7371. 

■ •a 

1826-27 

2,627,231 

455,439 . 

3,731 

3,1771 

315*563 

• •• 

101,8341 

4,023 

aaa 

12,724] 

a** 

1827-29 

1,873,318 

454,828 

• i»®79 

3,69a! 

3*44)02* 

in 

15,408} 

3,994 

ill 

13,6541 

aaa 

1828-29 

1,698,803 

466,714 

853 

3,949* 

358,638^ 

••• 

20,620 

3,383 

* a 4 a 

17*997* 

739! 

1829-30 

1,334^95 , 

406465 

938 

3,399 

*35,7131 

V , 

• •a 

16,5191 

3,761 


13*5*54 

538* 

1830-31 

The Returns for this year have not yet been rec 

eived. 

Ml 

• •a 

• #a 

V 


••h 

aaa 


Note.—The Bengal Accounts of Quantities from 1812-13 to 1839-30 give them in maunds only, which 
Eut-India House, 15th August 189ft." 
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• * t 

Interior of the Presidency of Bengal, from. 1793 to 1831-r<aftfcn««*. * 


33._ 34. 35. 36. 37- 38. 39. 40. 41. _4*. 43. 44. 


SUGAR. 

SUGAR- 

CANDY. 

» 

T 1 NCAL 

rad 

BORAX. 

TOBACCO. 

TURMERIC. 

. WAX 
and 
WAX 

CANDEES. 

ARTICLES of which the VALUE only Is given. 

* 

■ 

Firewood. 

Ptanki. 

. Swlind 
filwuo Timber. 

Skin, end 
Hldn. 

Sundries. 

• 

Cwt. 

• 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Sa. R*. 

Si. R«. 

Si.IU. 

Si. Re. 

81. Re. 

S*.Ri. 

for a comp 

iance with 

this Order 

• 

•as 

• 

*" 

..a 

ss ■ ' 

sss 

• 

sss 

SSS 

s»4 

... 

120,180} 

2 , 449 ? 

ass 

16493 

8436 

1,367 

... 

1,02,566 

• 

35.658 

3,86,977 

.ss 

10,67,645 

120,049} 

1,909! 

tst 

* 12,605} 

15,864? 

1 , 196 } 

• 

Ml 

61,828 

55.778 

5,03.195 

J " 

11 , 44,984 

197,624} 

2,515 


44 ) 19 } 

9.6431 

1,145 

• IS 

• 

58,186 

61,971 

4,75.910 

• ss 

11 , 73,829 

1594331 

2,289} 

ass 

8,233 

8,875 

1,085 

saw 

45,153 

48,697 

£,15,504 

sss 

14 , 95,438 

3 n, 753 l 

1,761} 

• ss 

151542 

10,808 

. 1,353 

sss 

1,03,602 

70,324 

5,60,653 

... 

22,61,758 

345473 ! 

i, 43 °i 

.»• 

32,859 

15,262} 

1468?. 

SI* 

92^22 

86456 

3,59,637 

ss* 

23,19,$6 

447 , 37 °! 

3,477 

Mt 

v 

40,396 

15,020} 

1,232} 

sss 

1 , 14,367 

49,584 

2,51421 

■ as 

23,81,001 

469,563} 

1,8441* 

9,288$ ' 

“ 41,670 

^ 5,0531 

1 , 413 } 

Ml 

3,32435 

84,917 

3,87,648 

SIS 

34 , 97,343 

. 33 i, 4 °o 3 

1,9 f6 

4,291 

. 74,6951 

8,101 

2,121} 

sss 

1,67,807 

65,093 

2,86,423 

S.w 

17,65,422 

~ 533 , 9 i 4 l 

2,920} 

2 , 5*5 

133486 ! 

. 7,1051 

2,158} 

... 

3 , 05,091 

74,997 

3,50,545 

a.a 

16 , 98,527 

a 93 , 5‘>8 

• 

2,7063 

5,538 

107,872} 

10,842} 

1,881} 

a.w 

aaa 

75,634 

4,13,267 

. 

S 9s 

13 , 50,557 

237,600.! 

3,8441 

3 , 869 ! 

90,848 

14,265} 

3,024} 

85,038 

• 

SIS 

29,537 

3,30,641 

2,90,049 

549,076 

342,648! 

4,601} 

3.5031 

125,236! 

11,083! 

*14131 

82,939 

SSS 

70,126 

548,026 

89,946 

5 , 5 l, 98 o 

199,544 

4,2951 

1 , 333 ! 

72,775 

10,061?. 

84a 

34 , 512 - 

ss* 

37,747 

2,32,102 

40,701 

2,84,726 

320,600} 

4 , 92 o! 

2,5241 

94,1591 

»l, 732 l 

1,201} 

30,754 

saw 

33,299 

3 , 99,043 

75,779 

5 , 71,555 

197 , 7°2 

3,348 

1,582 

• 33.616} 

i 8 , 794 i 

1494 

60,339 

sss 

33,909 

•2^2,873 

75,770 

446^18 

^89,669} 

6 , 593 ? 

1 . 863 ! 

137 , 035 } 

26,527 

1 , 057 } 

61,583 

ata 

27,788 

2,85,186 

8 i 4>34 

• 

4,03475 

366439 

4481 } 

1,855! 

166,655 i 

. 19,089} 

M 4 U 

B?S|j 

Its 

*28,694 

3 , 49,146 

94 , 6.37 

4 , 55,445 


*»» 

III 

ss. 

• 

••f 



... 

ssa 

... 

aas 

S Ss 


sve been changed into avoirdupoisq weight, at 8a iba. for the Baser, and 75 lbs. for tbe Factory maund. 


THOMAS FISHES, Searcher of the Records. 
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r 

0 ?.)- -RETURN showing the Quantity, or in cases whereQuantity could not be ascertained, the Value o 

Port of Madras, from the Interior of the v Presidency o 



1. 

2. 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 - 

8. 

9 . 

10. 

11. 


' * 





• 




1 

DRUGS 


BAL« 

BANG. 

BEADS, 

BEETLE 

BEETLE 

CHECOYS. 

CHIL 1 ES. 

COFFEE 

COTTON. 


-- - 

Y.’tA ItS. 

LAFUM. 


(Fills). 

NUTS. 

LEAF. 

' 





Adjovnn 

heeds. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

No. 

Cwt. 

C 

0 undies. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Bag*. 

C'wt. 

*793 1 

! 






, 





“> | 

The Reports of Internal Commerce received from Fort St. George for these years do not contain the 

nformation neccssarj 

1:123-24 J 












1824-25 

• •• 

36 

6,81,500 

8,369 

13,41,868 

1,370 

7.852 

105 

• •• 

• •• 

220 

1825-26 

• •• 

33 


7.903 

*6,00,994 

1,034 

* 0,154 

an ' 

WO 

M 55 

340 


M 

SIS 

28 

• •• 

8,258 

15,43,265 

1,692 

9.258 

334 

15,478 

3,046 

344 

1827-18 

• as 

13 

■ •■ 

7.235 

13 , 50,735 

1,015 

10,907 

252 

1,252 

<,551 

5l8 

!jH 29 

... 

18 

• • 

6 , 79 * 

14 , 03,944 

827 

9,867 


1,256 

.3,022 

257 

i.i2«KJ<' 


aC 

••• 

6,837 

12 , 53.803 

661 

• 

9,695 

159 

9 i 

• 2,491 

362 

1810-31 

477 

in 

••• 

9.321 

15,08,351 

478 

11,218 

... 

59 i 

1,861 

304 





• 24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

37 . 

28. 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

... DYE S—emtlnwiU 




IUUIT 3 . 




1 


Consamta 


P 1 NDY. 




F 



GANJAH. 

GARLIC. 

(:<u hlnml. 

Klowsr nut 

Indigo. 


Almonds. 

Cocos Null. 

Piles. 

Kismisscs, 

Rslslm. 

Tamarinds. 




l'ovdcr. 



• 








IV t 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

* Cwt - 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

The Kept 

rts of Inte 

rnal Commi 

ircc receive 

d from F01 

■t St. Gcor 

$e for these 

years do 

not contain 
« 

the infom 

nation ncct 

sssary for 

% 

190 

it 

3.435 

' 586 

40 

161,314 

34 

33 

«■ 

28,288 

5 * 

2,637 

103 

aao 

3.555 


in 

123,701 

• •• 


••• 

26,535 

45 

2,320 

5 'J 

292 

3.672 

433 

IM 

156,880.,. 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

34,965 

1 59 ■ 

2,0l.| 

28 

333 

6.785 


m • • • 

337,580 

• •• 

• •• 

* ••• , 

29.769 

39 

, 2,210 


3*6 

7.930 

603 

• •• 

. 118,101 

• •• 

MS , 

V 

32,555 

16 

► 2,798 

t * 

553 

6,293 

... 

•** 

190,495 

• •• 

*•* 

••• 

24,770 

65 

725 

... 

257 

3.185 



369327 ' 

SI* 

. 

-,f' ••• 

28,427 

23 

2,88.1 


East-Indin House, 15 th August 183 -> 
































II.—FINANCE.*—COMMERCIAL. 


each Article of Indian Production or Manufacture, received in each Year from 1793 to 1881, at the 
Fort St. George , so far as the same can be complied with. 


12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 

• ' # 

• ••• ••• ••• • •• ••• DRUGS. 


Camphor. C °“ “ Fwugmdt Poppy 8^. Saftoo. 


Cwt Cwt. Cwt Cwt Ctrl. Cwt Iba. 



20. 

21. 



Drug* 
of Sort*. 

A varum B»rk. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 


HI 

• 


389 

3,363 

101 

1,88a 

93 

W 

1,850 

347 

1,951 

• 


30a 

2,326 

133 

3,848 

199 

*,331 


DYES.! 

Cadacoy*. , ! 

Small and .Choyroot. 
Flower. 


GUNNIES. 


wh..t Grain 

Wheat. uf Sot(k- 



HIDES 

•n't HONEY. 


Number*. Cwt. 


a compliance with this Order.^ 

78,653 14,5*4 >.879. 8,743 84 

311,913 83,783 3*496 44,17* 1*4 

*34,509 116,918 3,130 51,388 

335,666 193,910 1,873 29,583 

36gr,573 376,101 1,509 44,433 

343,130 176,915 a,089 43,737 

193,281 *39,577 4,89* 97.303 



37.985 
193 34,1*4 


* 17,843 34* 

94,350 185 

63,375 **3 

68,593 163 





11.7 2 


Taos. Fisher, Searcher of the Records. 


[continued. 









































. continued .) 47 ' 


IVOR*. 


YEARS. 


.APPENDIX to REPORT non SELECT COMMITTEE. 

f 

, (2.)—Quantity or Value of Artidtt of Indian Production or Manu&ctur^ received at 


48. 49. 50. 51. 52. S3. ‘ 54. 55. 56. 57. 


IVORY MANILLA 

BOXES. 3AGHZE - SEEDS. MAT *‘ 



METALS. 

■ _OILS 

.of . 

Eteel. QulcYiOver. SORTS. 


No. Cwl. I CwL No. Cwt. Cwt. Cut. Cm. Cwt. Cwt. 


OIL 

SUDS. 






H.0,50 34® 

r 

11.335 1,038 

9i 8?5 1,30a 

9,603 66a 

13,095 500 

14,31^ ' i ,<>77 
i 5 , 34 i 


7.059 

13,760 

6,978 


70 . 71 . 7 *. 73 . 74 . 75 . 

PIECE GOOD S—(Cotton.) 




79. m 80. 81. 

PIECE I 

GOODS PROVISIONS. ... 

(SISO. 


Mu.IIn* 
of Sorts. 

Palamporn. 

Huraall, 
of Sort,. 

Snlampom. 

Saahca. 

Turban, 
of Soria. » 

Place Good! 
of Sort,. 

TOtAL. 

S 

Piece Good, 
of Sort*. 

Ghee. 

Onions. 

1 

Piww. 

Pic«ee. 

Picas. 

Placet. 

Plena. 

Placet. 

Piece*. 

Plena. 

Piece*. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 








1 







The Reports of Internal Commerce received from Fort St. George for these years do not contain the information necessary for 


869 74,061 63,076 


\* 1 5,374 


25,581 


457 / |% 5 . 56 i 7.790 3,733 37,738 6,763 33,308 j 


708 | 41,053 6,678 3,779 21,003 7,534 41)749 

928 ; 35,343 7,398 2,373 78,338 4.547 35»369 

«90 43.535 5 . 7 i 6 7,ia8 39.155 8,633 46,895, 

aia t 34,110 . 8,004 5 , 468 . 53.740 7,077 39,777 

184 45,567 I 5,388 3.834 70.039 5.729 33 »iP 7 


371.991 1,010,975 5,749 15,731 | 4,594 

306,388 853,905 8,6w 18,084- 8,707 

303,539 903,379 11,65a l 8 /$ 7 l 6,571 

331,153 916,209 10470 20,638 8427 

393 , 57 * 1,137,438 15,378 31*287 I 7,737 

318,131 1,035,004 30,176 77484 9*000 

249,380 930*372 9.981 20,331; j 8,895 


East.India House,.! 5th August 1882. 














tII.-FINA«CE,«-CiSWM®ftCIAX. ’ ■ = * iai3 

jk 

Madras fromthe'Interior oftbaPrfttfideDCJr of Fort St. Gtargb IT98 ttt'188l--co«lm«erf. 


58. 

59. 

60. 

HH 

62 

63. 

84. 

65. 

66 . 

67. . 

68 . 

69. 


OPItU? 

MILK. 

PAPER, 

PURSES. 




PIBOB GOODS. 



Atuur. 

Rdaawatar. 

bum Cloth. 

mm 

Clout, 
of Sort,. 

Doth, 

sad 

Do* Ilea. 

' ■*' 

G lnghuu. 

GownPlem. 

Handkerchief, 
of tiarta. 

• 


Cwt 

a Qulrea. 

No. 

Cwo 

Bottle. 

PiKO. 

11km. 

PII 0 M. 

Wtm 

PIMM. 

PIMM. 

Piece*. 


for a com 

riiance wit 

1 this Ordi 

r. ... 

..ft 

■ •• 

• •• 

ftftft 

• •• 

• •• 

• •ft 

• •■ 


38 

64.952 

• 3,444. 

4 

447 

31,863 

> 

• •• 

179,364 

ii«V335 

l 6«8 

3,051 

• ■ 

138,953 


39 

• 

45.833 

• ae 

41 

••• 

18,879 

3,137 

183466 

133,613 

3,898 

• •• 

100,396 


93tV 

57.988 

• 

•ee 

H 

■ aft 

50,557 

3,*13 

319,353 

143,848 

»,y 


60,076 


79 

60,303 

••• 

» 

••ft 

4,433 

501 

• 

i 66 ,i 8 g 

140,133 

3,768 

• •• 

106,0541 


7» 

43^37 

5,095 

U 

• •• 

58,813 

• •■ 

* 

344.551 

164,779 

3,838 

• •• 

,*130,638 


100 

44>5*° 

5,365 . 

3 

• •ft 

ft 

81,356 

148 a 

190,199 

133,890 

1,810 

• •ft 

160448 


86 

• 

37.770 

3,763 


• •ft 

78,880 

437 

300,837 

141,637 

3,93i 

• •• 

; 90,543 


82 . 83 . ~% 4 . 85 . 88 . 87 . 88 . 89 . 90 . 91 . 98 . 


... PROVISIONS. 

• 


SALT* 

PETBB. 

SHOES. 

• 

SILK 

(Raw.) 

SNUFF. 

SOAP. 

SODA. 

STICKLAC 

YBARB. 

Potatoes. 

Salt Flih. 

Sharka* 

Kim. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

• 

Placet. 

Cwt 


I 

Doha. 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt. 






• 





■■ 


f 1793-4 

a compliance with th 

a Order. 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 



• •• 

1 t0 












l 1833-34 


11,331 

35* 

• •• 

334 

••• 

9 

3,339 

fe '3464 


443 

1834*25 

1,625 

7,840 


3,469 

Set 

••• 


1,564 

773 

•tft 

• •• 

• 


6,433 

6,898 

35 

3,979 

337 



1,883 

736 

• •« 

40 

1836-37 

64*72 * 

61794 

35 

4454 

• •• 

3,356 

• •• 

864 

1,304 


••• 

1837-38 

5 , 379 ' 

6,193 

38. 

3,534 

»•• 

3,831 


6931 

853 

• •• 

• •ft' 

1838-39 

6,738 

5.739 

54 

••• 

3Q1 

3,698 

••• 

1 ,»1J 

1,037 

••ft 


,f 1829-30 

5,535 

8,180 

84 

1,178 

876 

4,9*3 

. . f 

••• 

755 

743 

533 

Hi 

1830-31 


TiMft Fifam, Searcher of th^Becords. ■ ( continued .. 

11 . 7 ft 2 
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(2)_Quantity or Value of Article! of Indian Production or Manufacture received at Madras from the Interior of the 

Presidency of Fort St. George, 1798 to 1831 —continued. 


. • continued. 

93 . 

94 . 

95 . 

96 . 

97 - 

98 . 

99 . 



SPICES. 


, 


SUGAR. 





TAPE 

(Whit*) 

TOBACCO. 

YEAftS. 


Sandal Wood. 

Cudamusu. 

CloTe*. 

Pepper. 




Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Bundles. 

Cwt 

J 

1 79 . 1-94 ... "I 








, to 

The Reports 0 

f Internal Commerce received from Fort St. George for these rears do not contain the information 

1833-24 ... J 



necessary for 

’ 

1 compliance wit 

1 this Order. 



1834-25 

7,323 

5 t ' 

17 

e»» 

28 

46 

13,537 

1825-26 

6,630 

131 

111 

1 

« ••• 

327 

.. 330 

11,836 

1826-27 

6,ki 

1,117 

'8 

MS 

149 

• •• 

14,078 

1827-2H 

6,035 

5,563 

18 

103 

48 

Sts 

13,017 







Value 


i828-ag 

8487 

35301- 

19 

• •• 

• •• 

Rs 3,337 

r 

13,923 

1829-30 

9,072 

4,177 

28 

eee 


333 

13,546 

1830-31 

10 ,749 

367 

at 

••• 

87 

Ml 

12,673 


7 


100 . 101 . 102 . 103 . 104 . ” . 105 . 


TURMERIC. 

VALLUM 

BARK. 

WAX. 

Wood (Red). 

woollens; 

ARTICLES of whii-h the VALUE only 

U given. 

-U-- 

YEARS. 

• | 

Carpets, 

Cam lies, Rumalli, 
Ate. 

Tlidner. 

Sundries. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Piece.. , 

M. Rupees 

M. Rupees, 




- 




1 1793-94 

The Reports of Internal Commerce received from Fort St. Georee for these yean do not contain the information 

r t0 



necessary for 

a compliance wit 

1 this Order. 


- 

j ... 1823-24 

-£ 

CO 

h» 

• •• 

148 

Me 

15,500 

27,253 

6,960 

1824-25 

1,283 

352 

311 

aea 

33,540 

39,977 

1^853 

... 1825.36 

1,443 

84a 

27a 

2,151 

33,911 

31,871 

9,437 

... , 1836-27 

i,593 

804 

334 

688 

3.386 

33,326 

7,676 

... >837-28 

1,324 

••a 

469 

538 

4,465 

33,149 

*3^37 

... 1838-39 

956 

tea 

331 

1,553 

15,265 

31,256 

10,065 

... 1829-30 

1,3*6 

Ml 

171 

3.525 

*3.8l4 

33,53* 

• 

- 15,5»5 

... 1830-31 


East-India House, 15th August 183a. THOMAS FISHER, Searcher of the Records. 










II. 

Finance and Accounts-^-Trade. 

.—Commercial. 


I N I> E X 

TO THK 

REPORT, 

THK 

MINUTES OP EVIDENCE, 

and 


APPENDIX 




INDEX 


TO 


II.— Finance . 


N.B .—The Figures* following the Names refer to the Questions in the Evidence, and App. p. to 

the page in the Appendix. 


A. 


ABKAREE Duties. Abkareo duties a growing revenue, though collected at consider¬ 
able expense, Mackenzie 78. 

Accountant-general. Nature of the business o£ the accountant’s department of the East- 
Iudia Company, Leach 690. 

ACCOUNTS 

1. Generally: * 

Estimates for the three Presidencies for 1828-29, Leach 697-Nature of acoounts 

transmitted from India to the East-India Company, Leach 701——Difficulty of arriving 
at just conclusions as to the East-India Qompany from papers laid before Parliament, 
Penninglon 3-Nature by statement laid before Parliament by the East-India Com¬ 

pany, Pennington 8—Statements laid before the House by command are not sufficient 
to enable the Committee to obtain a view of the financial transactions of the East-India 

Company, Mackenzie 36, 37--Accounts which should be laid before the Committee, 

Mackenzie 41-Witness cannot be satisfied that accounts arc accurately balanced 

without more detail, Mackenzie 53-*-Explanations concerning £1,300,000 carried to 

account by Mr. Melvill, Mackenzie 209. 

Board of Control have no power over the East-India Company, as to accounts pre¬ 
sented by the latter under Acts of Parliament, Leach 743 - Case in whicli the Board 

of Control can interfere, Leach 74 6—- All accounts have been settled as a provisional 
adjustment, subject to the determination of certain questions, Leach 838—Explanation 
of the account of Bhurtpoor prize stamp, in the account of Deferrgd*I terns, Melvill 2101 
—-—Explanation of the term deferred accounts , in the report handed in by witness, Pen¬ 
nington 2097. 

Copy of Treasury minutes, correspondence, &c. relative to the settlement of the 

* accounts between the Public and the East-India Company, App. p, 250--Statement of 

demands of the East-India Company on Government, and the credits claimed by Govern¬ 
ment, App. p. 253. * 

2. East-India Company in England: 

Plan for keeping and arranging the books of account of the East-India Company in 
England, that the said books Mall contain and exhibit the accounts of the Territorial and 

• Political 


II. 

In dkx. 
ABK—ACC. 





II. 

Imjk.x. 


f 

1^18 INDEX to REPO&X phom SELECT COMMITTEE. 

I 

Political departments, separately add distinctly from such as appertain to or are connected 
ADD—A OH. w ith the commercial branch of their affairs. See., App. p. 6. 

3. East-India Company in India: 

Extract of a letter from the Court of Directors of the East-India Company to the 
Goveruor-gcncial in council in Bengal in the public department, September 1813,*with 
the outline of the plan for keeping the books of account in India, App. p. 2.——Out¬ 
line of a plan for keeping the books and accounts of the several Presidencies ft India, 
App. p. o. 

4. Loss by present system: ' 

Loss or waste which may have happened since 1808-9; how far the system of accounts 
is calculated to guard against loss, and compel the bringing to account public money or 
stores received and expended; suggestions for improving and simplifying the system, 
Langlon, App. p. 603, Wood, App. p. 604, Mackenzie, App. p. 604. 

5. territorial and Commercial: 

Accounts between Commerce and Territory, Leach 710-Recommendation of new 

forms of accounts to be laid before Parliament in lieu of those anutially presented, Mel- 
\"ill 2486, 2487——Result* of witness’* examination of the accounts of tho East-India 
Company as to the nature of the Territorial and Commercial branches, Crawford 2025— 
2029'--Documents as at present* furnished enable no one to come to a correct conclu¬ 

sion, Crawford 2030—-Union of the administration of the Commercial and Territorial 
accounts ought 'to occasion no difficulty in the way of a correct balance sheet being made 
out of the separate affairs of each, CrawfoVd 2031--Papers laid before the Com¬ 

mittee, No. 43, of the financial accounts t of the East-India Company, contain a fair and 

comprehensive statement of the financial concerns of the Company, Melvill 2033--- 

Except in its modo of ascertaining the loss to the Commercial branch by the Board’s 
rate of exchange, Melvill 2033. * 

Steps taken for the separation of the Territorial fromjj^e Commercial accounts of the 
Company in India and Englaud; further measures refjuired for that purpose, Lloyd, 
App. p. 601, Langton, App. p. 602, Mill, App. p.602. Wood, App. p. 603, Mackenzie, 

•App. p. 603. 

See also 'Bills of Exchange.’ * Commercial, 1.’ * Issues in India.’ * Military Accounts.’ 

' Remittances.’ * Supplies between India and London.’ * Territorial and Commer¬ 
cial.’ ‘ Territorial Payments.’ 

Addiscombe. Expense of the military college at, might be eutirely saved, Mackenzie 202 
' ——Account of the expenses attending the establishment for cadets at Addiscombe, from 
its institution to the ^present time, distinguishing each year ; also the number of indivi¬ 
duals who have received instruction there in each year, App. p. 562. 

Advances tb Merchants . See f Merchants.’ 

t c 

Africa, Coast of. Number of ships and amount of tonuage entered iuvards between 1793 
. and 1831, at the Port of Fort St George and the ports subordinate thereto, from the coast 
• of, Africa, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1087——Number of ships 
an{l amount of tonnage cleared outwards between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort 
\ St/George and the ports subordinate thereto, to the coast of Africa, and stating the flag 
junior ,which they sailed, App. p. 1099.. 

See also * Mozambique.’ 

African Oak. Nature of the trade in'African oak ; want of knowledge as to the tree pro¬ 
ducing timber so called, Wallich 2365. 

Agents. Commission allowed by the Company to their servants considerably less than that,. 

. paid by private individuals, Mackenzie 673—675-Regulations for rescinding some of 

the rules of RegulatipaXXXI. 1793; and the corresponding rules for Benares and the 

< Ceded 



n— finance; 


1210 


ir. 

India. 


. Ceded Provinces; and for placing the commercial agents of the fiast-India Company on 
the same footing towards natives of the country as other persons, App. p. 871. 

See also * Commercial, 1.’ ‘ Cotton, 1.’ 

Agriculture. Nature of husbandry in Bengal, Wallich 2341——Great improvements which 

•nave taken place in the indigo districts since the introduction of the Europeans, Wallich 
2344. * * 

Alexander and Co. Only house which now carries ou a banking house as to issuing notes. 
Bracken 1803. 

. 4 ?ee also ‘ Fletcher, Alexander and Co.’ 

Allowances. Statement of the reductions of Indian allowances and establishments (civil, 
marine, aud military) ordered by the Court and the several local governments since 
1827-28; also statement of the estimated effect of certain measures of reduction which 
have been recommended by the late Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, App. p. 237. 

Aloes. Heavy duty to which this article is subjected by the existing cifstoms duties on 
East-India produce, App. p. 785——Return showing the quantity sent, into the interior 
<>f the Presidency of Fort St. George from thejporl of Madras, 1708—1831, App. p. 1200. 

Alton. Quantity scut into the interior of the,.Presidency <jf Bengal, from the port o^Cal¬ 
cutta, 1703—1831, # App. p. 1198--Similar return for Madras, App. p. 1200. 

Amboyna. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, between 1793 and 1831, from Amboyna, and stating the flag # under which they 

.sailed, App. p. JQ30-Number of ships aud amount of tonnage cleared outwards from 

the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Amboyna, and stating the flag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1077. . 


AGR—AJVIK 


AMERICA* 

* 1. A 'orth : , 

• Calcutta • v 

Number of snips and the amount of tonnage which have entered inwards, between the 
years 1793 and 1831, at the port of Calcutta, from America, and stating the flag under 

which they sailed, App. p. 1053-Also which have cleared outwards, between 1793 

and 1831, from the port yf Calcutta to America, and stating the flag under which they 
sailed, App. p. 1069. 

Madras: * 

Number of ships and the amount of tonnage which have entered inwards, between 1793 
and 1831, at the port of Fort St. George and the ports subordinate thereto, from America, 
and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1083—Also which cleared out¬ 
wards, between 1703 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George and the*ports subordi¬ 
nate thereto, to America, and staling the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1095. 

Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30. 

* at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from America, and stating the flag under which they 

■ sailed, App. p. 1106-Also which cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from 

the ports of Bombay and Surat, to America, and stating the flag under which they sailed, 
App. p. 1114. 

.. . *2. South: 

Calcutta: ’ 

Number of ships and 'amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793 and 1831, from South America, and stating the flag under* which they- 
sailed, App. p. 1056—Also number which cleared outwards from the port of Calcutta, 

*i. 7 R 
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- between 1793 and 1831, to South America, and stating the flag under which they sailed, 

AMH—AKS. App. p. 1072. 

Madras: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort.St. George and the ports subordinate thereto, from South America, and' 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1084r——Also which cleared outwards, 
between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George and the ports subordifi'ate 
thereto, to South America, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1086. 

See also ‘ Trade.’ ' 

Amherst Harbour. State of the navigation, Johnston 1697. 

Ammunition. Quantity of ammunition sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1202. 

Annuities. Origin- of East-India annuities, Leach 806—-Explanation of circumstances 
under which the Company would be entitled to the payment of £1,207,560, the amount 
of East-India annuities grafted on the three per cent, reduced account, by 33 Geo. 111., 
Melvill 2480. 

Antwerp and Leghorn. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 
1793 and 1831, at the port of Fort of St. George and the ports subordinate thereto, from 
Antwerp and Leghorn, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1083— 
Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George 
and the ports subordinate thereto, to Antwerp and Leghorn, and stating the flag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1095. 

Arabian and Persian Gulfs: 

Calcutta: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793 and 1831, from the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, «and stating the flag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1064—5—Also which clearecfoutwards from the port of 
Calcutta between 1793 and 1831, to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and stating tne flag 
under which they sailed, App. p. 1080-1. 

• 

Madras: < 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from the Arabian and 

Persian Gulfs, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1090-Also which 

cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the-port of Fort St. George, and the 
ports subordinate thereto, to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and stating the flag under 
which they sailed, App* p. 1102. . 

Bombay: k " 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 
1829-30, at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and 

stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1112-Also which cleared outwards; 

between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from the ports of Bombay and Surat, to the Arabian, 
and Persian Gulfs, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1119. 

See also/ Trade.’ 

Army. Advantage which would result from the army being transferred to the Crown, 
Mackenzie 16 9-. Coin in which army are paid, Mackenzie 345. 

See also * Ammunition.* * Military.* * Civil and Military.Charges.’ 

Arsenic. Return showing the quantity of arsenic sent into the interior of the Presidency 
of Fort St. George, from the port of Madras, 1793-1831, App. p. 1200. 
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Assafattida. Heavy duty to which this article is subjected in this country under the pre- - 

sent regulation of the customs, App. p. 785. ASS—BAN. 

Assets. See' Debts and Assets/ 

Auction. Effect of the Act 19 Geo. 111. c. 56, exonerating goods sold by the East-India 
* Company from auction duty, Halt 2519. 

Ava. Facilities which have been afforded, through the applications of ftajor Burney, to 
ifhe trade with Ava, through Arracan, Cabell 1653—Tea could be obtained through 
Ava, which would form a good article for exportation for use of the poor if the Com* 
pany’s charter allowed it, Cabell 1634——Chinese caravan which arrived at Ava after 
twenty-five days’ journey, Cabell 1634—Burmese government has fixed a scale of 
duties to be levied on traders und boats leaving Ava; increase of trade since the residence 
of a British officer, Cabell 1636. ‘ 


B. 


Balances. How kept in the treasury of the Goverrtmont in Bengal, Mackenzie 590— 
Effect of their balances in specie being locked up, Mackenzie 600——Amount of balances 
in tlie different treasuries of India, Mackenzie 618. 

Bamboos. Great falling off which has been experienced in the supply of bamboos, Wallick 
2351—Nature of the bambuo plant, Wallick 2353. • 

Bandannas. Company still import bandannas, Simons 1275—.Quantity bought by 
private trade considerably exceeds Company’s investment, Simons 1280. 

BANKS 

. 1. Generally: 

Private banks at Calcutta which issue paper, Mackenzie 529—Effect of the stoppage 
* of Palmer’s hank on the credit of banks generally, Mackenzie 557-There is no objec¬ 

tion to freedom of banking at Bengal, provided charters do not signify recognition of 
Government, Mackenzie 558. , 

Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1832, on Commercial subjects ; relative to Banks, App. p. 671. 

2. Bengal: • 

Reason why the Government of India has allowed of no other bank but tho Bank of 
Bengal being formed, Mackenzie 407—First establishment of a government bank in 

Bengal, Mackenzie 389-Nature of the bank, Mackenzie 400,411-Advantages 

which the public derive from the Company’s connexion with the Bengal bank, Mackenzie 
409-Company never received advances from, except during the Burmese war, Mac¬ 

kenzie 430,,444—44 7— ■■• L osses to which the bank has been subject, Mackenzie 435 

—Connexion between this bank and Government, Mackenzie 4d 1-Alterations in 

the v charter of the bank, Mackenzie 462—Saving might ( be effected by making the 

• Bengal bank the engine for government payments, Mackenzie 482-——Advantages pos¬ 
sessed by this bank, Mackenzie 489. 

Manner in which the bank makes advances, Mackenzie 497—Amount of paper in 
circulation, Mackenzie 511, 516—Restrictions on the bank circulation, Mackenzie 523 
—■—Public statement made by Bank of Bengal twice a-year, Mackenzie 543-'Conse¬ 

quences of the bank refusing accommodation, Mackenzie 550——Reasons why paper 
notes of the bank should not be.received on an equality with government paper, Mac¬ 
kenzie 564—Only ifierchant’s house which now carries on banking, as to issuing notes, 
is Alexander and Co., Bracken 1803^-2-—Stete of the capital of the bank, Mackenzie 
567 ——E ffect of their keeping Company's balances, Mackenzie 603—Do not allow 
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interest upon deposits, Mackenzie 610—- Discontinued discounts during the Burmese 
war, in consequence of its reduced cash balance, .Mackenzie 688. 

3. Bombay: 

Refusal of a charter to the Bank of Bombay, Mackenzie 484. 

Bank Notes. Amount for which bank notes are issued by the Bank of Bengal, Mackenzie 

575. 

Bank Attack. Dividends payable upon bank stock, Mackenzie 503——Prices of bank 
stock, Mackenzie 506. , 

Barley. Quantity of barley sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George 
from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1202. 

liatta. See ' Military Accounts.’ 

Beetle-nuts. Quantity shipped from Calcutta, 1703—1830, to countries beyond the terri¬ 
tories of the three Presidencies, App. p. 1123-Quantity received in Calcutta, App. 

p. 1206--Quantity at Madras, App. p. 1210. 

Behar. See ' Survey.’ 

Belfast. See ' Shipping.’ 

Beneoolen. Cost of all consignments sent from England to Bcucoolen, Prince of Wales’ 
Island, and Singapore and Malacca, App. p. 234. 

Sec also ' Supplbs.’ 

Bengal. All persons should be allowed to settle, Mackenzie 111--Demoralized state of 

inhabitants of Calcutta from their intercourse with Europeans, Mackenzie 147-Expe¬ 

ditious voyage made from Londou to Calcutta by the Marquis of Wellington, Peacock 

1510-.Summary view of the cash transactions of Bengal, Madras, apd Bombay, 

App. p. 220. / 

Sec also ' Accounts,’ ‘ Banks, 2.’ ' Cash Debt.’ ' Cash Transactions.’ ' Colleges, 3.’ 
* Government.’ * Imports.’ * Public Buildings.’ ‘ Revenue and Charges.’ * Shipping.’ 
' Steam.’ 

Bentinck, Lord W. Ilis opinion as to the settlement of Europeans in India, Mackenzie 103. 

Bhnrtpore Prise Stamp. Explanation of the accounts thereof in the account of Deferred 
Items, Melvill 2101. 

BILLS of EXCHANGE: 

1. Generally: , 

Eifcct upon merchants of Government refusing their paper in India, Mackenzie 283 

-Difficulty as to what paper Government should accept and refuse, Mackenzie 285 

- - - Date at which bills from China are drawn, Mackenzie 602-Under what circum¬ 

stances the Company might get money on their bills on the treasuries in India, Palmer 

1336-Difficulties of arranging a plan by which the Company might remit in bills 

from India; winch, however, might be arranged betweeu the Government and the mercan¬ 
tile body, Larpent 1993, 1994—Course to be pursued by Government in the event of 
remitting large sums in bullion from India, Rothschild 2493. 

See also '-Remittances.' 

2. Territorial and Commercial: 

Territorial branch of the affairs of the-East-India Company in account with the Com¬ 
mercial branch in respect to bills of exchange drawn from India on account of interest on 
Indian debt, 1814—1829, Ajpp. p. 106——■Territorial branch ih account with the Com¬ 
mercial, in fespect to bills of exchange drawn from India on account of interest on Indian 
debt, 1 1st May 1814 to 30th April 1817. App. p. 378. 
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Statement to shew the rates at which bills of exchange drawn for interest of Indian - 

debt, and on other accounts, comprised in the Remittance branch of the accounts between B1L—BOW 

the Territorial and Commercial departments, have been discharged in England since 18M, 
and the average rate of those which remained unprovided for by remittances otherwise 
. than through the Company’s commerce, 1827—1829, App. p. 492. 

Particulars of the account between the two brauchcs of the Company’s affairs in respect 
tp payments for bills of exchange drawn for interest on Indian debt,%nd provision of 
funds to meet such payments, under 53 Geo. III. c. 155, drawn out so as to show the 
balance upon this account, without merging these transactions yearly, App. p. 144. 

Bills of Lading. Taking bills of lading of cargoes as security for remittances would be a 
good and safe mode of remittance for the country, Rothschild 2489—Through the 
medium of the public docks there is every facility for securing the proceeds of cargoes to 

persons making advances on bills of lading, Rot/ischild 2490;-Amount which might 

be advanced should be seventy-five per cent., with a further guarantee from the consignee 
in this country, 'Rothschild 2491. ^ • 

Blankets. Number shipped, 1793—1830, at’thc port of Calcutta, to countries beyond the 
territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing each country, App. p. 1129. 

Board of Control. Unreasonable,method of fixing the rates of exchange by the Bodrd of 

Control, Mackenzie 50-Board has no power over accounts presented by the Eust- 

India Company under Acts of Parliament, Ledch 743——Except in cases provided for 

by Acts, Leach 74 0- Causes of difference of opinion between the Board of Control 

and the Court of.Directors, Melvill 2485. • • 

Board of Trade. Memorial of Mr. William Fclkiu, addressed to the Right Honourable 
Lord Auckland, President of the Board of Trade, December 1831, relating to Bengal silk, 

App. p. 822. 

Bombay. "^edition with which letters, under a good system of management, might be 

brought from Bombay to London, Peacock 1515—1521-Amount of imports and 

• exports between Bombay and the lied Sea; probable aggregate of trade between Bom¬ 
bay and the two Gulfs, Glib ell 1661-Combined view of the cash transactions of Ben¬ 
gal, Madras, and Bombay, from 1814-15 to 1828-29, App. p. 229-Extract from a 

minute of Sir John Malcolm, dated 30th November 1830, on his administration of the 
Bombay .Government, Appi p. 564. 

Sec also ' Cash Debt.’ * Cash Transactions.’ * Customs.’ ‘ Imports.' * Public 
Buildings.’ ‘ Revenue Charge.’ ' Shipping.’ ‘ Steam.’ r Seade.’ 

Books. Quantity of books sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George from 
the port of Madras, 1823—1S3JL, App. p. 1202. 

Books of Accounts. See * Accounts.* 

Borax: • 

• • 

Calcutta': 

Quantity shipped from the port at Calcutta to countries beyond the territories of the 
. tfireS Presidencies, distinguishing each country, App. p. 1124- 

Madras : 

Return show’ing the quantity of borax sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort. 

St. George, from the port of Madras, 1793—1831, App. p. 1200. 

Boundaries of India. Security of the Indian empire, from the nature of its present boun¬ 
daries, Mackenzie 64. • 

Bourbon. See ' Isle of France.* ‘ Mauritius.' 

Bownter , Mr. Remarks by Mr. Bownter on the Persian Gulf and Red Sea,*as applicable 
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- to steam navigation, for the purpose of opening a speedy communication with England 

HOW —BRA. a n( | her territories in the East, vid the Mediterranean, 1830, App. p. 1004. 

Bowring, Dr. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Greater progress which has taken place in the 

improvement of the raw material of silk in Prance than in any country, 2574-It 

obtains in several districts higher prices than silk of Italian growth, 2574-——Caused by. 

the introduction of a new worm from China, 2576-Species of mulberry-tree cultivated 

most in France is the Moms Alba, 2580——Sides of the Rhone are the principal jiilk 
districts in France, 2581—Cause of preference for the white mulberry, 2583—2585 

—•Trees are not cut, the leaves for the worms are gathered from the stems, 2587- 

Some species of the mulberry-tree will grow in any climate, 2588——The Morus of 
China a dwarf-mulberry-tree, and is principally used in China, and seldom grows above 

the height of between six and seven feet, 2590-Effect of grafting on the trees, as 

compared with silk produced from ungraded trees, 2592-Cultivation of the plant 

has become a primary consideration in France; capital is now much employed in its pro¬ 
duction, 2594-1—Only one crop a year is gathered in France, 2596—.—Card required in 

preparing the leaf for the food of the worm, 2597, 2598-Damp soil is unfriendly to 

the white mulberry, 2600—In Europe there are only two distinct classes of worms, 2603. 

Different Bpecies of silk-worms in Europe and China, 2G04—2613 - - -Degree of heat 
used'for hatching the eggs in Frhnce, 2620—Average produce of an ounce of eggs, 2624 
. -Length of the life of silk-worms,.2625—— 1 Consumption of leaves by worms at dif¬ 
ferent periods of their growth, 2630—2635, 2638-Difference between France and 

Italy in the production of silk from cocoons, 2638—2641—Improvements which have 
taken place in the education of the worm, 2643—2652—Amount ef silk produced in 
France about 3,000,000 lbs., 2657—Average selling price about 1 7s. or 18 j. per lb., 

2658—France produces about three-fourths of her consumption, 2659-Raw silk of 

India has not succeeded in France, 2660-State of the silk trade in Franco as regards 

Oriental importation, 2661, 2662—Peculiar method of regulating purchrf-.es of silk in 
France, 2669, 2670—Backward state of reeling in France, 2671——Value of the 
application of capital to this branch of the silk manufacture, 2673——Cocoons are pro¬ 
duced in France m six or seven weeks, 2675—There is no duty on mulberry-trees in 
France, but it is rated through the medium of the land.tax, 2678—Mode of destroying 
the chrysalis, 2680. • 

Names of the best works on the cultivation of the mulberry-tree and the treatment of 
the silk-worm,' 2682—'Table of the progress of the worms hatched from an ounce Of 
eggs, from birth to the time of spinning, 2683—Evil effects produced by the recipro¬ 
city treaty between England and France, 2684-Consequences to the French merchants 

in their purchases of colonial produce ; statement of their shipping as regards the East- 

Iudia trade, 2686—State of the French indigo trade, 2690-Bad state of French 

trade under the prohibitory system, 2694--The plan of purchasing by the East-India 

Company not likely to be a successful one,. 2695. 

Bratken, Thomni, (Analysis of his Evidence.)v-No objection on the part of natives of 
India to use European manufactures, 1795——By whom they are principally consumed, 
1796—-There would be nO danger of combination among the mercantile houses in 
Calcutta if the remittance trade was in their hands, 1798-——More probably it would 
create a spirit of competition, 1800—Former state of the mercantile houses of Cal¬ 
cutta, 180)1—Only one which now carries on banking, as to issuing notes, pi* 

Alexander and Co„ 1803--Native houses generally transact American business, 1806 

-State of trade since the present Charter, 1810——Importation into India of cotton 

manufactures, 1811——How far the power of remitting through China, from India, can 

be depended on, 1821-Probability of the opium trade not being confined to Bengal 

supply, owing to the increase of Malwa opium, 1822-If the China trade were thrown 

open, and t£ie opium monopoly destroyed, the China-trade would become a regular mode 
of remittance to this country, 1827--Propositions for levying the duty on opium by 
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an excise, in lieu of the way now practised, 1833——Establishment of twist mills iu 
India ; most probably unable to compete with English manufacture, 1839. 

Nature of the iron made at tbo foundry established by Mr. Heath, 1841—At which 
iron can be made much cheaper than cast iron from this country, 1844—Establishment 
of the Gloucester mills, success of which will be the criterion for similar speculations, 

1849--Manufacture of worts, 1851—Extent of the Burdwan coal mines, 1853 - ■ ■ 

— - Q uality of coal and coke; made therefrom, 1859—At Merzipore, 4864——Number 
df houses iu Calcutta which could afford means to the Company to make remittances 

by bills, 1869-^-Company could always oppose combinations by means of remitting 

ii# bullion, 1872--Indigo trade not likely to increase considerably; present supply 

rather above demand, 1878-Cheapness of Bengal indigo compared with the produce 

of other countries, 1879-—Magnificence of the establishments of silk agents; filatures 
more expensive than private merchants would take, 1883, 1886—The Company’s silk 
is better than that imported by individuals, 1890——All Government interference in 

mercantile concerns is prejudicial, 1893-Growing demand for cotton-twist in China ; 

jealotisy of the'spinners of that country in consequence, 1896-*—Arflerican trade with 
China, 1899. ’ 


Gold dust,4in, and copper have been imported tq Calcutta from Siam, 1907—Bene¬ 
ficial consequences to trade if a\l restrictions between .this country were removed? 1910 
—Impossibility, of the Chinese government preventing commercial intercourse, 1916 
-Fondness of the Chinese of opium, 1921*1—Nature of American trade with Cal¬ 
cutta, 1923-Of the French indigo trade, 1928.-Taste of natives of Calcutta for 

wines and spirit^ 1934—Drinking wine not a violation of religidh, but of custom, 1938 
—Regulations as to the Company preventing the government of India making advances 
of money tojnercantile houses, so Btated by Sir C. Forbes, perhaps from misapprehen¬ 
sion, 1940. 


Bracken , Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control upon subjects relating 

tor the trade with India relating to trade of the East-India Company, and its effects; 
, consequences of the union of government and trade; means of effecting remittances; 
division of Territorial and Commercial accounts; state of foreign trade * with India, 
App. p. 678, 685, 695, 700, 716, 719, 727, 765, 768, 793.. 

Brant, Mr. Communications from Vice-consul Brant concerning the possibility of carrying 
on a large trade in the northern provinces of Persia by the Black Sea, Cabdl 1641. 

Brass. Return of the quantity of brass sent into the interior of the Presidency of Bengal 

from the port of Calcutta, 1793—1831, App. p. 1198 . -Similar return from Madras, 

App. p. 1200. 


Brazils: 


Calcutta: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793 qnd 1831, from the Brazils, and stating the flag undeK which they sailed, 
App. p. 105 5- ■ ' Also which cleared outwards from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 
ana 1831, to the Brazils, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1071. 

Madras: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St-.Geqrge, and the ports subordinate thereto, from the Brazils, and 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1084—Also which cleared outwards, 
between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate 
thereto, to the Brazils, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1096. 

Bombay: , . 

Number of ships and amount of - tonnage entered inwards, betweqp 1802-3 and 
1829-30, at the ports of Bombay and Surat , from the Brazils, and stating the flag under 
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which they sailed, App. p. 1107 . Also which cleared outwards, between 1802*3 and 

1829-30, from the ports of Bombay and Surat, to the Brazils, and stating tha flag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1115. 

Bremen. Number of ships and amount of tonnage, entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793 and 1831, from Bremen, and stating the dag under which they sailed, 
App. p. 1065. 

Brimstone. Return showing the quantity of brimstone sent into the interior of the Pre¬ 
sidency of Fort St. George from the port of Madras, 1793—1831, App. p. 1200. 

Bristol. See ‘ Shipping.’ 

Broad Cloth. Return showing the quantity sent into the interior of Bengal from the port 
of Calcutta, in each year from 1793—1831, App. p. 1198. 

See also ‘ Dyeing.’ 

Ihiliawulpoor. Nature of the trade of, Cabell 1646. . 

Bullion . Statement of .bullion imported into Calcutta by sea, distinguishing the countries, 

1814-15—1826-27, App. p.844-Statement of the amount of all treasure imported 

into and exported from the three Presidencies in India respectively, in each year from 
1810-11 to the latest period, distinguishing Europe and America from China, the 
Eastern islands, and other principal places, exclusive of shipments from port to port, 

App. p. 850--Consequcuces of wars* in India as to shipments of -bullion in return for 

goods from this country, Palmer 1373— - No country ever did or can permanently 

export bullion. Palmer 1392-Consequences to India of a continual exportation of 

bullion. Palmer 1405-Impossibility for any country to continue to furnish, politically, 

any payment of bullion that the produce of the country will not re-supply. Palmer 1414. 

See also ‘ Coin.’ * Gold and Silver.’ 

Burdwan. See r Coals,’ ^ 

Burmese Government, Have fixed a regular scale of duties to bq, levied on traders and boats 
leaving Ava; great increase of trade since the residence of.a British officer, Cabell. 
1636. 

Burney, Major. See ‘ Ava.’ 

Buying and Warehouse Committee. Duties of tile committee, Simons 841.-Manner in 

which purchases are made, Simons 842-Expenses of tfiis „ office and establishment, 

Simons 857-Number of persons employed, and amount of salaries, in the warehouse 

department, Simons 861. 


c. 


Cabell, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Situations held by witness in India, 1630 
——Overture made to Dr. Richardson from the Zunmay chiefs for a British officer to 
be* Sent to their court, which was complied with; result of this visit, 1631 —- Facilities 
which have been afforded, through the applications of Major Burney, to die trade with 

Ava through Arracan, 1653-Tea can be obtained through Ava, which would forth 

a good article for exportation for the use of the poor if the Company's Charter allowed 

it, 1634-Chinese caravan which arrived at Ava after twenty-five days’journey, 1634 

-Nature of their trade, 1634—Burmese government has fixed a regular scale of 

duties to be levied on traders and boats leaving Ava; great increase of trade since the 
vosidence of a British officer, 1636. 

Nature of the craft on the Caspian Sea; none of the trade with Tartary is carried on 
beyond the Russian frontiers but by natives, Russian merchants having found the trade 
insefcure and involving personal safety; pillage of a Russian caravan ; shipping belonging 
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lo the Russians in the Caspian Sea; exports and imports from that trade, 1637* 1638 - 

. .-V afue of trade carried on by Russia, by caravabs* with the States of independent CAD—CAN 

Tartary, 1638. 

[Second Examination.]-—‘Trade earned bn between India and Central Asia, 1639- 

Communications from Vice-consul Brant concerning the possibility of carrying on 
a large trade in the northern provinces of Persia by the Black Sea, y 1641-Impedi¬ 

ments thrown in the way of navigating the Indus, owing to the heavy duties levied by 

the chiefs on the river, and the unsettled state of many parts of the country, 1642- 

Advantages which would be derived from opening the navigation of the Indus, 1643 
■S— -Resources of Scind for commerce; articles in which that country carries on trade, 

1644-Information as to the inland navigation of the Indus; * depth of its waters; 

description of boats necessary for the navigation of the river; description of Doondce 
native vessel; of a Zohrug; narrative of a journey up the ^ river; nature of the tides, 

1645-——Nature of the trade of Buhawulpoor, 1646. 

Productions* of the city of Mooltan, 16-17 . There are' few.rivers* where steam might 

ho used with better effect than on the Indus, 1648--Information in regard to the result 

of a survey which has recently been made of the Tigris, 1649—Effects upon trade and 
revenue which have attended the mission* adopted by the British Government *for the 

-suppression of piracy in the Gulf of Persia and the Indian Ocean, 1661-Atnount of 

imports and exports between Bombay and the Red Sea ; probable aggregate of trade 
between India and the two Gulfs, 1661. 

Cadis. Number % of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards,*at*the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793 and 1831, from Cadiz, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. 

p. 1054-Also which cleared outwards, from the port of Calcutta, between 1703 and 

1831, to Cadiz, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1070. 

Calcutta.*.' See 'Banks, 2.’ ‘Bengal.’ ‘Bullion.’ 'Capital, I.’ ‘Cash Transac¬ 
tions, 2.’ % * Colleges, £5.’ • Imports.’ ‘ Public Buildings.' * Remittances.* ‘ Ship¬ 

ping.’ ‘ Steam.’ ‘ Trade.’ 

Cambrics. Quantity of catnbrics sent into the interior from the port of Madras, 1823— 

1831, App. p. 1204. 

Camlets. Advantage possessed by Americans in their sale of camlets arises fr<m the 
smuggling trade, Smorw-AiiOG. 

Camphor. Return showing the quantity of camphor sent into the interior of the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort St. George from the port of Madras, App. p. 1200. 

Canals. Digest of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 

■ 1830, on Commercial subjects ; relative to Canals, App. p. 612——Considerations rela¬ 
tive to the applicability of canals to India, App. p. 907-Expense of forming canals, 

App. p. 907——Returns which they would make; difficulties that might be expected, 
considering, the present state of the arts in that country, and what particular lines there 
are in which afich works would be most likely to bo beneficial, App. p. 907—911. * 

Cables. Statement showing the quantity of wax candles shipped at the port of Calcutta, 

7SIP--1830, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 
i shipments were inade,App. p. 1195, 

Canton. Advantages,, considering the nature of the Chinese, of a united body, like the 

Factory at Canton, to negotiate with the Hong, Larptnt 1946-Inexpediency of any 

establishment similar to a British consulate, as having the effect of bringing the Govern¬ 
ments into direct collision* Larpent 1948——Difficulties of attempting auy trade with 
China independent of £he East-India Company, Larpent 1998—Necessity for caution 
in^any steps taken towards effecting free trade, Larpent 2000, 2001 — Probability of 
the Chinese laying an edportduty OO tea, Larpent 2002. 

See also'China.’ ‘Imports.’ ‘Shipping.’ ‘Tea.’ ‘Trade.’ 
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CAP—CAK. 


Cape of Good Hope: 

+% , , 

Calcutta: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered Inwards at-the port of Calcutta, 
between ] 793 and 1831, from the Cape of Good Hope, and stating the flag under which 
they sailed, App. p. 1059——Also from the port of Calcutta, between 1793and 1831, to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1076. 

* 

Madras : 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831* at 
the port of Fort Stt George and the ports subordinate thereto, from the Cape of Good 
J lupc, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1087—Also from the port 
of Fort St. George and the ports subordinate thereto, to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1099. 


Bombay :*• * „ 

Number of ships andamount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 
at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from the Cape of Good Hope, and stating the flag 
under which they sailed, App. p. 1109 ■ -■■Also which cleared outwards, between 1802-3 
and 1829-30, from the ports of Bombay and Surat, to the Cape of Good Hope, and stating 
the flag under which they sailed; App. p. .1117. * 

t 

Canvass. Quantity shipped from tho port of Calcutta, from 1793—1830, to countries 
beyond the territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing eaqh country, App. 

p. 1126. 


CAPITAL: 


1. Bengal Bank: t ■' 

Capital of the Bengal bank; proportion vested in Government securities, Mackenzie 
567—574——Nominal amount of Company’s subscribed capital is six millions, Melvill 

2463-Amount of Company’s capital paid up, Melvill 2464——Amount of capital 

employed. May 1829, Melvill 2469. 

2. Commercial: c 

View of the component parts of the Company’s commercial capital, as computed 
1814—1829, App. p. 52—Account of the whole net return yielded by the East-India 
Company’s commercial capital, 1814-15—1828-29, by investment in merchandize or other¬ 
wise, with the amount of dividends in the same period on stock, surplus, or deficiency, and 
showing amount applied from the home funds to payment of interest on the bond debt, 
&c., App. p. 56. 

Comparison «of the Company's commercial capital as computed at the two periods, 
1814—1829, with an explanation of the amount of such capital in the latter year, re¬ 
latively to that at which it appears in the former, particularly with reference to the net 
return, which has been guided by its employment in trade or otherwise in the intervening 
period, App. p. 64. 

See also ( Banks.’ 

Cardamums. Digest of evidence given before the Select Committee.of the Lords 1830, on 

Commercial subjects j relative to Cardamums, App. p. 612-Heavy duty to which 

this article is subjected owing to the present customs regulations in mis country, App. 
p. 785. 

Carpets. Quantity shipped, 1793—1830, from the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond 
the territories of the three Presidencies. disticguisnii^ each country, App,p. 112$*— 
Quantity received at Calcutta, App. p. 1206. 
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• 

Carriage^ Number shipped, 1793—1830, at the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond the 
territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing' each country, App. p. 1130. 

Carter , W. Letter from William Carter Esq., to T. H. Villiers, Esq., September 1831, on 
the export of military stores to Singapore, App. p. 898."' 

e 

CASH TRANSACTIONS: 

• I. Generally: 

Combined view of the cash transactions of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, from 1814— 
1828-29, App. p. 229.——Statement for the purpose of reconciling the view given in the 
general cash result of the financial transactions of all India, frorii 1814-13 to 1828-29, 
dated 2 April 1832, of debt incurred in that period, with the increase of debt (from cash 
transactions) for the like period, deducible from a comparison of the quick stock accounts 
of 30th April 1814—.1829, App. p. 260. 

2. flerigal: , * 

Summary view of thocash transactions of the Government of Bengal, 1814-15—1828-29, 
App. p. 175» • . 

—* 3. Madras: * * 

Summary view? of the cash transactions of the Government of Madras, 1814-15—1828-29, 
App. p. 193. * 

• • 

4. Bombay: 

Summary view of the cash transactions of the Government of Bombay, 1814-15— 
1828-29, App. p. 211. 

Cash Deb A statement of the cash debt transactions of Bengal, .Madras, and Bombay, 
f f om 1814.15—1828-29, App. p. 174. 

Caspian Sea. Nature pf*the craft on the Caspian Sea; none of the trade with Tartary is 

* carried on beyond the Russian frontiers but by natives; Russian merchants having found 
the trade inserting, and involving personal safety ; pillage of a Russian caravan; shipping 
belonging to Russians in the Caspian jSea; exports and imports from that trado, Cabell , 
1637, 1638. 

Castor Oil. Quantity received 1812—1830, at Calcutta, App. p. 1207. 

Ceylon: ^ 

Calcutta : 


II. 

Index. 

CAR—CEY. 


Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793 and 1831, from Ceylon, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. 
p. 1064——Also which eleared outwards from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 ami 
1831, to Ceylon, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p, 1080. 

Madras': > 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 

/ *lEcf£6rt of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Ceylon, and stating 

the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1089.-Also which cleared outwards, between 

. 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to 
Ceylon, and stating the flag under tvhich they sailed, App. p. 1101. 

Bombay: • ■ 


Number of shim and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 
at the ports of Bombay and Surat, ffcom Ceylon, and stating the flag under which they 
sailed, .App. p. 111$.!——whicS ; cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 
from the ports of'Bombay and Surat, to Ceylon, and stating the flag under which they 
sailed, App. p. 1118. 


\ 
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CUY—(IV. 


Ceylon. Administration of the government of Ceylon might be placed upon a more 
economical footing if connected with the government of India, Mackenzie 30*2. 

Chanks. Return showing the quantity of chunks sent into the interior of the Presidency of 
Bengal from the port of Calcutta, 1793—1831, App. p. 1199. 

I 9 

CHARGES. 

1. Commercial: 

Particulars of surplus commercial charges beyond five per cent, charged on sales, 
Leach, p. 95. , 

2. Territorial and Commercial : 

Principle of division of Territorial and Commercial charges, Pennington, 20—24. 

See also ' Civil and Military.’ * Commercial.’ ' Revenue Charges.’ 'Territorial.’ 

Charges in India. Statement showing the estimated effect, subsequently to 1829-30, of 
the reductions which have been ordered in the charges of India, and the amount of the 
further reductions necessary to reduce those charges to the standard of 4823-24, App. 
p. 236. , * Z 

Cheese. Number of cheeses sent into the interior from the port of Madras, App. p. 1*203. 

Chesney, Captain. Extract letter from Captain Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, to Sir R. 
Gordon, September 1830, on the navigation of the Red Sea, as applicable to steam com¬ 
munication with India, App. p. 1025. 

China: 

9 

Calcutta: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port, of Calcutta, 
between 1793 and 1831, from China, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. 

p. 1057 . - . Also which cleared outwards from the port of Caloutta, between 1793 am 1 

1831, to China, and stating the flag under which they sailed; App. p. 1072, 1073. 

Madras: , 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards^ between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto) from China, and stating 
the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1084—Also which cleared outwards, between 
1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to 
China, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1096. 

Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 
at the ports df Bombay and Surat, from China, and stating the flag under which they 
saHed,%App. p. 1108—Also which cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from 
the ports of Bombay and Surat, to China, and stating the flag under which they sailed, 
App.,p. 1115. ^ ^ 

India: v 

Amount of territorial stores exported from China and the Cape to India, 1814-15—' 
1828-29, App. p. 234. 

See also 'Canton.’ 'Consul.’ ‘Imports.’ ‘Remittances.’ ‘ Tea.’ ' Trade.’ 

Chunam. Quantity of chunam received in each year from 1812-13 to, 1829-30, at the port 
of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1206. \ 

Civil Establishments. See ' Allowances.’ , 

Civil and Military Charges. Statement of the charges of the civil and military administra- 
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tion of tty three Presidencies of India, together with those of Prince of Wales’ Island, '—— 

Singapore, Malacca, and St Helena, App. p. 556. CO A—COP. 

Statement of the redactions Of Indian allowances and establishments (civil, marine, and 
s military), ordered by the Court and the several local Governments since 1827-28, dis- 

* tinguishing such as were to have immediate, from those to have prospective effect; also 
showing an estimated effect of certain measures of reduction recommended by tho Cal¬ 
cutta Civil Finance Committee, App. p. 237. 

See also f Accounts.’ 

• 

Coals. Cutch coal of no use for steam. Peacock 1568-Burdwgn coal the best for 

steam. Peacock 1571——Price at Calcutta, Peacock 1572---At Bombay they prefer 

English coal, and find it cheapest. Peacock 1573—Expense of taking coal from London 
to tho Red Sea, Peacock 1584—-—Want of, a great impediment to tho extension of steam 
navigation. Peacock 1613——Nature of Burdwan coal, Johnston 1710-—Of New South 
Wales coal, Jcthnston 1710. t • 

Depdts for coal which would be required to facilitate steam communication with India, 

Johnston 171^-Nature of coal found in the Persian Gulf, Cutch, and Burdwan, John- 

—*_Slpn 1773——-Of new coal mine in Bhaugalpoor, Johnston 1775-Causes of it* being 

cheaper to send coal from this country to Bombay, rather than to ship it from Calcutta, 

Johnston 1779——Expense per mile for coals *of a steam-boat in India, Johnston 1792 
—— Extent of the Burdwan coal mines, Brdcken 185 3—■■■■ Quality of coal and coke made 
therefrom. Bracken 1859——Coal at Mirzapore, Bracken 1869. • » 

Digest of the evidence taken before Select Committees of tho House of Commons on 
East-India Affairs, second Report 1830^ and Reports 1830-1 and 1831, on Commercial 
subjects: relating to Coal, App. p. 631-Of the evidence 1832, App. p. 664. 

See alSb ' Steam.’ 

■» 

■ 

Cochin China. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 
’ 1831, at the port of Fort St. George and the ports subordinate thereto, from Cochin 
China, and statiiig the flag*under which they saileu, App. p. 1093. 

Cochineal. Digest of evidence taken before Select Committees of the House of Commons 
on East-India Affairs, second Report 1830, and Reports 1830-1 and 1831, on Commercial 
subjects; relating to Cochineal, App. p. 630. 

• f . 

Cocoa-nuts. Value of cocoa-nuts ifpccived in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the 
port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1207. 

COFFEE: 

1. Generally: , 

Great increase in the consumption of coffee since the reduction of duty. Palmer 1436. 

Digest of evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Peers 1800, on N 
jOoqwncrcial subjects; relative to Coffee, App. p. 612——Digest of evidence given in the 
’^' Reports taken before the Select Committees of the House of Commons on East-India 

• Affairs, second Report 1830,. and Reports of 1830-1 and 1831, on Commercial subjects ; 
relating to Cdffee, App. p. 630— Of the evidence 1832, App. p. 663. 

2. Cultivation: 

Growth of coffee in India^ privileges allowed those investing their money in lands for 

the cultivation thereof, Wallick, App. p. 899-Great room for improvement with respect 

to the cultivation of coffee, Wallick 2401~—Encouragement given by the East-Indian 
Government to the cultivation of coffee, Wallick 2402—Extent to which* the cultivation 
is carried, Wallick 2406—Parts of India best fitted for the growth of coffee,. Wallick 
2411. 
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3. Duty: v k- 

Heavy duty to which it is subjected, being growth of the East-Indies, in this country, 
owing to the present customs regulations, App. p. 785. . »» 

4. Madras: , 

Return showing the quantity of. coffee sent into the interior of the Presidency of 
Fort. St. George, from the port of Madras, 1793—*1831, App. p. 1200—'-Quantify of 
coffee received in each year from 1824*25 to 1830-31, at the pprt of Madras, from Fort 
St. George, App. p. 1210. . 

Coin. Present law in regard to rd-coinage of silver, Mackenzie 328—Amount of 
seignorage which should be allowed on coinage in India, Mackenzie 373—Amount of 
seignorage on coining silver, Mackenzie 632*—-r-S&gnorage not likely to cover the inte¬ 
rest upon the capital expended, Mackenzie 645———Regulations of mints; condition of 
the various currencies of India at presentand former periods; imports and exports of the 
precious metals, Hill r App. p. 599, Mackenzie, App. p. 599. 

See also * Bullion.’ * Dollars.’ ' Gold.’ 

COLLEGES: 

* 

1. Additcombe: , 

Expenses of military college at, might be entirely saved, Mackenzie 202-Account 

of the expenses attending the establishment foreadets at Addiscombe, from its institution 
to the present time, distinguishing each year; also, the number of individuals who have 
received instruction in each year, App. p. 562. 

2. Haileybnry: 

An account of the expenses attending the establishment called the East-India College at 
Haileybury, from its establishment to the present time; al$o the number of individuals 
who have received instructions there in each year, App. p. 560, 

3. Calcutta: 

College at Calcutta is unnecessary, Mackenzie 207. 

COMMERCIAL. 

1. Accounts: ^ 

Statement exhibiting and explaining, as far as can be done, the difference between the 
account of issues in India, to (Jommerce, under 53 Geo. III., c. 155, as kept in India (in 
receipt and disbursement statement), and the account'with a similar object kept in Eng¬ 
land, from 1814-15 to 1828-29 inclusive, App. p. 146. 

Steps takeii fpr the separation of the Territorial from the Commercial accounts of the 
Company in India and England; farther measures required for that* purpose, Lloyd , 
App. p. 601, Langton, App. p.602. Hill, App. p. 602, Wood, App, p. 60S, Mackenzie, 
App. p. 603. 

2. Agents: 

Regulation for rescinding some, of the rules of Regulation 31, 179% and the corres¬ 
ponding rules for Benares and the Ceded Provinces, and for'placing the commercial 
agents of the Ea*t-lndia Company on the same footing towards natives of the country as 
other persons, App. p. 871. - ' 

3. Establishments : 

Return of the Indian commercial establishment as new modelled by the Governor- 
general, 1829, Simons 849—Cause of increase in commercial establishments of Bengal 
on comparing 1316-17 with 1826-27, Simons 1173——Evidence.concerning duties of 
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officers of Ihe East-India Company at home and in India, Simons 1174-Digest of 

evidence fiven before the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1832, on 
Commercial subjects; East-India Company's Establishments in London and India and 
China, App'. p. 648—652. 

• 4. profits: 

Appropriation thereof, Leach 730, 771-Surplus commercial profits of the East- 

India Company after payment of the dividends on the capital stock, from May 1814 to 
May 1831, together with the amount appropriated in the saipe period, and showing tin- 
balance remaining unappropriated on 1st may 1831; prepared in accordance with the 
opinion of the Company’s standing counsel, as it respects the hoqie bond debt dis¬ 
charged, App. p. 394, 545, 552—-—Correspondence, &c. relating to the appropriation 
of the surplus commercial profits of the East-India Company, App. p. 310——-—Amount 
appropriated of surplus profits accrued in England, from 1st, May 1814 to 30th April 
1817, distinguishing each year; showing also the sum remaining to be appropriated, 

App. p. 377. ’ • 

* 

5. Remittance: 

_ Amount of foss which the Commercial branch i» entitled to be relieved in respect to 
TuVestment from India sold 1830-31, provided as a remittance to meet bills of exchange 
for interest of India debt under the arrangement,contaiued in the plan 1814, for keeping 
the home accounts, App, p. 554—Amount debited and credited for supplies to the 
Commercial department from St. Helena, Bencoolen, and Prince of \yales’ Island, App. 
p. 158. • 

See also * Bills of Exchange.’ « Capital.* c Imports.’ ‘ Interest.’ ‘ Shipping.’ 

‘ Territorial and Commercial.’ ‘ Trade.' 

Commissions. Commissions charged by the East-India Company on the sale of goods, 

Simons 1167-Lower than private merchants, Simons 1169-Dates at which present 

rates were established, SHkons 117 0- Sale of private goods entirely governed by the 

’wishes and convenience of proprietors and consignees, Simons 1171. 

Confectionary, of tne quantity of confectionary sent into the interior of the Pre¬ 

sidency of Fort St. George from the peyt of Madras, 1823—>1831, App. p. 1203. 

Consignments. - Cost of all. consignments sent from England to Bencoolen, Prince of 
Wal es’ Island, aud Singapore and Malacca, App. p. 234. 

Consul. Inexpediency of any establidiment similar to a British consulate, as having the 
effect of bringing the governments into direct collision in China, Larpent 1948. 

Contracts. See * Stores.’ 

Copenhagen: 

Calcutta; , 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793and 1831, from Copenhagen, App. p. 1054——Also whidh cleared outwards 

from the port of Calcutta, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1070. 

• » 

V Madras: 

Number of ships'and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 aud 1831, at 
the port of Fort St.,George and the ports subordinate thereto, from Copenhagen, App. 
p. 1083—-—Also which cleared outwards from the port of Fort St. George and the ports 
subordinate thereto, to Copenhagen, and stating tne flag under which they sailed, App. 
p. 1095. * 

Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 
1829*30, at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from Copenhagen, App. p. 1107——Also 
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which cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from the porta of/Bombay and 
Surat, to Copenliagen, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p.vli4. 

Copper. Circulation of copper money in India, Mackenzie 646—Copper was formerly 
one of the principal exports shipped by the East-India Company for India, Simons 

875-Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committees of the House of Com- t 

mons on East-India Affairs, second Report 1830, and Reports 1830-1 and 1831, on Com¬ 
mercial subjects ; relating to Copper, App. p. 631-——Total value of copper imported 

into Calcutta, 1813-14 to 1830-31, distinguishing each year, App. p. 693-Rdturn 

showing the quantity of copper sentinto the interior of the Presidency of Bengal from the 
port of Calcutta, 1793—1831, App. p. 1198——Similar returns for Madras, *App. 

p. 1200. . 

Corah. Return of the quantity of corals sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1203. 

Coriander Heed. Return showing the quantity sent into the interior of the Presidency, of 
Fort St. George from Madras, 1793—1831, App. p. 1200. 

Corks. Quantity of corks sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St George from 
the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1203. 

COfTON: ‘ ‘ - 

1. Agents: 

Persons appointed cotton agents ; manfler in which they are paid for services, Simons 
1186-Formerly paid by commission, now by salary, Simons 1192—Control exer¬ 

cised over them by the Board of Trade,, Simons 1195——Highest emolument ever 

received ru one year by a commercial resident, Simons 1207-Accounts of commercial 

officers iu India examined by Board of Trade r at Calcutta, Simons 1221, 1229. 

2. Duties: *• 

Petition of natives of India to the Right Hon. the Los^ls of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council and Trade, relative to the duties on cotton and silk, App. p. 774. 

P * 

3. Growth t ( ' 

Cotton plant reared as an annual in India; in> America is triennial, IVallick 2346- 

Bad management of the cotton plant iu India, IVallick 2302—Necessity of proximity 
to the sea for the good cultivation of Sea Island cotton, Walliek 2395——-In China the 
good qualities aro cultivated near the sea ; in Martaban the good cottons are from the 
sea side, IVallick 2395——Recommendation, 1829, that an experimental plantation 
should be established at the expense of Government, Malcolm, App. p. 903-Es¬ 

tablishment of a farm for the purpose of improving the-crowth of cotton, under the care 
of Mr. Finney at Bombay, Malcolm, App. p. 904—Farms established in the Mahratta 
country to carry into execution a plan for introducing the cultivation of bourbon cotton, 
Malcolm, App.. p. 904. . . 

4. Imports and Exports: * ' 

Total value of cotton goods imported at Calcutta from Great Britain, by the private trade 

for fifteen years, 1813-14—1830-31, App.'p.693-Export of British manufactures. 

distinguishing white and plain, printed or dyed, and cotton twist, to India and China, in 
the years ending 5th January 1815 to 1831, both inclusive, Manchester Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, App. p. 692—Quantity shipped, 1793—1830, at the port of Calcutta, to coun¬ 
tries beyond the territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing each country, App. 
p. 1131—Return showing the quantity of cotton, yarn, twist, and mule twist, sentinto 
the interior of the Presidency of Bengal, from the port of Calcutta, 1798—1831, App. 

p. 1198 -Quantity of cotton and cotton thi'oad received in each year, from 1812-13 

to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1206——Quantity of cotton 
and, cotton thread received in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, 
from Fort St. George, App. p. 1210. 
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5. 


y iece Goods: , 

Statemrfit showing the number of piece goods shipped, 1793—1830, at the port of 
Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 
shipments were made, App, p. 1163——Quantity or value of foreign production or ma¬ 
nufacture seut into the interior of Fort St. George from Madras, 1823—1831, App. 
p. 1204. 

» 6. Trade: 


Disadvantages under which the Company trade in, Mackenzie 218—Large quanti¬ 
ties of cotton annually shipped from Bombay and Bengal by the Company to China, 

Simons 1121——Importation into India of cotton manufactures. Bracken 1811-There 

are deficiencies in every stage of the cultivation, cleaning and packing cotton in India, 
Wallick 2399, 2400. 


COU—Cl T K. 


7. .Twist: 

Account of the quantity exported of cotton twist by the East-Jndia Company, Simons 

954-Disturbances in China on account of the importation *of cotton twist., Simons 

954-Profit .and loss upon cotton twist exported to China by the East-lndia Company, 

Simons 1274-Establishment of twist mills in India most probably unable to compete 

with British manufacture. Bracken 1839, 1849—Growing demand for cotton twist in 
China; jealousy of the spinners of that country*in consequence. Bracken 1896. 

8. Evidence before Lords and Commons: • . 

Digest of evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1830, 
on Commercial subjects; Cotton, App. p. 609—Digest of evidence given in the Reports 
of the House of Commons on East-India Affairs, Second Report 1830, and Reports 

of 1830-*! and 1831 on Commercial subjects relative to Cotton, App. p. 626-Of the 

evidence 1832, App. p. 660-Sort of cotton cultivated with complete success in the 

^Company’s territories, produce originally of the West Indies, H'allich, App. p. 89N. 

Courtenay, TVsifeEsq. Letter from him to G. Larpcnt, Esq., August 1827. informing him 
that a despatch isjbrdered tq be prepared, directing modifications to be made in the Bengal 
commercial code, App. p. 871--Regulation for rescinding some of the rules of Regu¬ 

lation XXXI. 1793, and the,corresponding rules for Benares and the Ceded Provinces, and 
for placing the commercial agents of the East-lndia Company on the same footing towards 
natives of the country as other persons, App. p. 871. 

Courts of Justice, Native. 

Might be allowed to take cognizance between Europeans, Mackenzie. 195—With 
moderate salaries. Government might find nati\ cs well qualified to discharge the office of 
judges, MatdCenzie 198. 

Cranford, TV.* (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Formerly head assistant to*the accountant- 

general in India* 2022-Result of his examinations of the accounts of the East-lndia 

Company, 2025-As to the nature of the Territorial and Commercfal branches, 2025— *• 

2029—Documents, as at present furnished, do not enable any one to come to correct 

* conclusions, 2030-The union of the administration of the‘two departments. Commer¬ 

cial and Territorial, ought not to occasion any difficulty in the way of a correct balance 
sheet being mddc out .of the separate affairs of each, 2031. 

Cranford, Mr. Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control upon subjects 
relating to trade with India; relating to trade of the East-lndia Company, and its 
effects; consequences of. the union of Government and trade; means of effecting remit¬ 
tances; division of Territorial and Commercial accounts; state of foreign trade with 
India, App. p. 678, 687, 696, 716, 725, 728, 737, 766, 770, 794. 

Currency. There should be one currency for all India, Mackenzie 312-Advantages of 

one currency, Mackenzie 642——Value of this to Government and private merchants, 

• xi. 7 T 
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Madcenzie 313-Advantageous that a uniform coin should be received as|?pay for army 

aiul civil servants in India, Mackenzie 351 -. Silver should continue th«i .currency of 

India, Mackenzie MW- --Madras rupee should be used under any plan for assimilating 

the coin, Mackenzie 365—307-No restriction to export of coin from India, Mac¬ 

kenzie 380. 

Condition of the r currency of India at the present and former periods, I Jill, App. 
p. 599, Mackenzie, App. p. 599——Digest of evidence taken before the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons 1832, on Commercial subjects; relative to the Cur¬ 
rency, App. p. 070. 

See also f Bullion.’ ‘ Coin.’ ‘ Copper.’ * Gold.’ * 


CUSTOMS: 

1. Tin gland: 

Statement of the rates of duty chargeable in England on all articles # the produce 
of the East-Indies; showing the alterations of duty which have taken place on such 
articles since 1812; and also the rates now chargeable on similar articles imported from 
other countries, App. p. 799. 

2. Calcutta : < * — ‘ 

Statement of the amount of customs, collected on the import trade from the Arabian 

and Persian Gulfs, from 1821—1828, App. p. 853-Rates of duties chargeable on 

goods imported by ,sea in Calcutta, or any port or place belonging to the Presidency 

of Fort William, in British and foreign vessels, Larpent, App. p.748-Rates of 

duty chargeable, and drawback allowed, on articles the produce and manufacture of the 
country, exported by sea from Calcutta, or qny other port or place belonging to the Pre¬ 
sidency of Fort William, distinguishing British and foreign vessels, App. p. 754. 

3. Madras: t 

Statement of the amount of duties levied on the Madras \qrritories upon goods im¬ 
ported from and exported to the Persian Gulf, Arabia, and the Red.S^a, 1821— 

App. p. 858. J {'■ 

4. Bombay : 

Statement of the amount of customs collected on the import trade from the Persian 
Gulf, at the port of Bombay, 1821—1828, App. p. 861. 


D. 


DEBT; 

I. 1 Jane Bond: 

• ‘ 

Present amount'of the Company ’3 home bond-debt, which the Court of Directors 
consider wholly Territorial, Melvill 2034, 2035, 2041-Cause of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors coming to this decision, Melvill 2037—2040-Amount of the bond-debt 1750, 

Melcill 2043, 2044-Acts of Parliament which havo been passed upon the subject of 

tho Company's home bond-debt, Melvill 2046, 2047--If the Company were separated 

from the territory the bond-debt should be a charge upon the territory, Melvill 2066— 
Specification of the sums appropriated, 1814-15—1816-17, to the reduction of the home 
bond-debt, App. p. 385. 

Fluctuations in prices in consequence of Government converjting a remittable loan into 
an irrcmittable, Mackenzie 611-Territorial revenue of India has been applied in liqui¬ 
dation of debt, I, each 821-Explanation of the circumstances under which the Com¬ 

pany would be entitled to the payment of £1,207,560, the amount of East-India annuities 
gratted on the 3 per cent, reduced account, Melvill 2480. 
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2. Jjf territorial : 

Statement concerning the register Territorial debt of India, Pennington 14, 25- 
Explanation of the nature or the Territorial debt of the Company, as viewed by the Select 
Committee 1783, Melvill 205G. 

• Specification of the sums applied by the Court of Directors in England to the dis¬ 
charge of principal of India debt, from 1st May 1814 to 30th April 1817; showing the 
description of the notes and obligations thus paid off, App. p. 384. 

Territorial branch of the affairs of the East-India Company in account with the Com¬ 
mercial branch, in respect to bills of exchange drawn from India on account of interest 
on Indian debt, 1814—1819, App. p. 106. • 

Mode in which money has been borrowed in India by the Government since 1808-9, 
and what are the advantages and disadvantages of the course pursued, llill , App. p. 590. 
Mackenzie , App. p. 596. 

Correspondence between the Board of Commissioners for the Affair* of India and the 
Court of Directors of the East-India Company, relative to a clwrge made against the 
Territory, for loss sustained in making remittances from India to meet bills drawn on the 
Court for the payment of interest on Indian d5bt, App. p. 481. , 

Statement for tho purpose of reconciling the view given in the general cash rosulttof the 
financial transactions of all India, 1811-15—1828-29, of debt incurred in that period, 
with the increase of debt (from cash transactions) deducible from a comparison of the 

quick stock accounts, 1814—1829, App. p. 260. • • 

• 

Deferred Accounts. Explanation of’the account of Bhurtpore prizo stamp in the account 

of Deferred Items, Melvill 2181-Explanation of the term Deferred Accounts in the 

Report handed in by witness, Pennington 2097. 

Dinagjjur. See r Survey.’ 

Diplomatic Expenses. COfnp arative table, showing the charges of the threo Presidencies in 
the higher departments of the executive and diplomatic administrations, App. p. 558. 

Discounts. Discontinued -by the Bengal bank during the Burmese war, in consequence of 
its reduced cash balance, Mackenzie 688-Particulars of interest and discount on anti¬ 

cipated payments (includingadjustment for former years in respect to the interest charged 
on the Territorial revenue outward), Leach, p. 94. 

See also * Banks, 2.’ \ 

Dividends. Manner in which remittances might be made if the Company paid only in India, 

Mackenzie 648—Dividends flemandable in London, Mackenzie 658-Statements 

submitted totjje Court of Directors whereupon the half-yearly dividends were declared, 
1814-15—1830-31, App.p. 531. 

See also ' Baqjc Stock.' r Debt, 1, 2.’ 

DOCKS: 

* 1. Generally: 

In case of the China trade being thrown open, all docks could collect the revenue upon 
every article deposited in the docks for the Crown at a very great saving of expense. Hall 

2562-Manner in which the duty on tea might be collected, Hall 2563—2506- 

Diftereuce of tHe management of East-Iudia Company’s and docks in general, Simons 
1166. , 

2. East-India: • 

Expense of the East-India Company’s docks owing to the expense necessarily arising 

from the tea department. Hall 2512, 2537-Different manner in which the East-India 

A. 7 T 2 
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Inukx. I 

- Company levy their rates, as compared with other dock companies, Hall ‘A 14-Good 

UOI —Din’. management of the docks, hut the charge exceeds the proportional advantage'll very many 

instances. Hall 2516-Effect of the Act 56 Geo. III. c. 56, exonerating goods sold by 

the East-India Company from auction duty. Hall 2519--Agreement between the East- 

lndia Company and the East-India Docks is a payment of £30,000 per annum for the use 

of the Docks during the existence of the Charted, Hall 2521--Liverpool merchants 

have sent goods to London by land-carriage to be sold at East-India Company’s sales. 
Hall 2551. ‘ 

3. Si. Katherine's : , 

Quantity of goods deposited in St. Kathcrino’s Docks 1st January 1832, Hall 2499 

—'Quantity of goods lauded 1831, Hall 2500-Establishment at the docks, and annual 

charge on that account. Hall 2502———Annual expenses incidental to the management of 

the business of the Company, Hall 2503-Average amount of rent per ton for goods 

per year, Hull 2506-Return upon capital invested, Hall 2505—2507-——St. Katherine’s 

Dock Compute^’ could manage generally one-third less than the rate charged by the East- 

Judia Company, Hall 2517, 2522-Comparative extent of business transacted by 

the East-India Company as warehouse-keepers, compared with St. Katherine’s Docks, 

11fill 2529——East-India Corppatly house anil manage indigo in the St. KatluygiaV 
Docks, Hall 2539—On cotton the St. Katherine’s Dock Company could do the busi¬ 
ness cheaper than the East-India Dock Company, Hall 2545-On saltpetre and sugar 

they could not, Hall 2517--Advantages of St. Katherine’s Docks for the purposes of 

the East-India trc.dd'. Hall 2553,2555-Docks contracted as to water-room, but no 

ship has been refused the convenience of loading out. Hall 255G—255$. 

4. Lai)our: « 

Expeuse of labour at the East-India Docks, as compared with St. Katharine’s, Hall 

2510-St. Katherine’s Dock Company find no difficulty in obtaining labourers on 

their terms. Hall 2528-Manner in which East-India Company pay their labourers. 

Hall 2531. ‘ Z 

Dollars. Arc generally now used as remittance; formerly they wtrd coined for native 
circulation, Mackenzie 323-Circulation of Spanish dollars ‘in India, Mackenzie 38G. 

Doondee. Native vessels used to navigate the Indus ; description thereof; description of a 
zohrug, Cabell 1645. * 

Drawbacks. See f Duties.’ j 

D, •ugs. Return showing the quantity sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. 

George from the port of Madras, 1793—1831, App. p. 1200, 1201-Quautity of drugs 

received in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, from Fort St. 
George, App. p. 1210, 1211. **, 

DUTIES: 

1. Cafmita : 

Rates of duties chargeable on goods imported by sea into Calcutta, or any port or 
place belonging to the Presidency of Fort William, in British and foreign vessels, 

Larpent, App. p. 748-Rates of duty chargeable, and drawbacks allowed, on articles 

the produce and manufacture of the country, exported by sea from Calcutta, or any other 
port or place belonging to the Presidency of Fort William, distinguishing British and 
foreign vessels, App. p. 754. 

2. England: 

Statement of the rates of duty chargeable in England on all articles the produce of the 
East-Indies; showing the alterations of duty which have taken place on such articles 
since 1812, and also the rates now chargeable on similar articles imported from other 
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DYE—EMU. 

3. Petitions concerning: 

Petition of the natives of Bengal relative to the duties on cotton and silk, App. p. 771 

-Petition from certain European and Native inhabitants of Calcutta to the House of 

Commons, relative to the duties levied in Great Britain on East-lndia sugar and rum, 

App. p. 818. 

See also ‘ Cotton, 2.’ 

Dyeing. Broad cloths formerly dyed for the East-lndia Company in London ; practice 

now discontinued, Simons 012-Long ells still dyed in Lontfon, Simons 017- 

Colours of which long ells are dyed, Simons 919-Former manner of contracting for 

dyeing, Simons 922-Dyeing long ells might be done cheaper by contracting with one 

or two large houses, instead of dividing it into six-aud-thirty different portions, Simons 

12:36-Minuter in which circulars are distributee! for contracts for Eyeing long ells in 

London, Simons 1246-Dyeing arc the only woods imported Hito China besides rattans, 

Wallick 2380. 

• • 

Return of the quantity of dyqs sent into the Interior of the Presidency of Dorl St. 

George from Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1201. * » 

• . 


Earthenware. Return of the quantity of earthenware sent into the interior of the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort St. George from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1203. 

Past-India Company, Effects of the Trading of. Objections to the East-lndia Company 

remaining traders, Mackenzie 214-Evidence concerning the means by which the 

Company might, on abandoning trade, transmit a large fund from India to England, 

Palmer 1340 - -No. /fleet to be apprehended by the Company from combination of 

merchants. ajLpxnorts to India and China must, furnish means of remittance. Palmer 

1348-AnxleV of merchants in London that the East-lndia Company should cease to 

trade, Larpent 1989—-If the Company were separated from the territory, the bond- 

debt should be a charge upon the territory, Melvill 2006-Opinions as to the rights of 

the Company, to the property in lands acquired under their authority, as given by the 
law officers of the Crown, Melvill 2073, 2074- — -Right of the Company to the posses¬ 
sion of their property in India, dlveu should Parliament not renew their charter, Melvill 
2081—2083. 1 

Practical effects of the union of Government with trade in India, Liverpool East-India 
Com. App. p. 697, Sullivan , App. p. 698, Manchester Cham. Com. App. p. 699, 
Glasgow Cfham. Com. App. p. 699, Muckillop, App. p. 699, Bracken, App. p. 7<-'0» 
Larpent, App- p- 705, Rickards, App. p. 710. . • 

Sec also.' Government.’ * Officers.’ ‘ Pensions.’ 

East-lndia Docks. See ' Docks, 1.’ 

East-lndia House and Warehouses, value thereof, Simons 8?2. 

Elephants. Improvements recommended in the growth of trees for the food of elephants. 
Wallick 2443. 

Elephants' Teeth. Quantity shipped from 1793 to 1830, at the port of Calcutta, to coun¬ 
tries beyond the territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries, App. 
p. 1136——Quantity pf elephants’ teeth received in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, 
at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1206. 

Embroidered Silk. Statement of the quantity of pieces of embroidered silk goods shipped, 
1793—1830, at the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distin¬ 
guishing countries to which shipments were made, App. p. 1170. 


123J.) 

countries,)App. p. 799-Duties on aloes, assafo'tida, cardamoms, coffee, pepper, sugar, 

and tea^App. p. 785. 
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—- Establishments. Seo * Commercial, 3.’ \ 

I I'IN- Euphrates. Arrangements which might be made to facilitate communications between 
India and Europe by the Euphrates, Peacock 147-5——General state of the navigation 
of the Euphrates, Peacock 1476--Boats which navigated the river in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus, Peacock 14N(>-Strength of the stream. Peacock 1489-This passage, would' 

be the best if it could be rendered safe from the people. Peacock 1300-Routes by 

the Euphrates cheaper than by the Red Sea, Peacock 1325. 

Sec also ‘ Steam.’ 

Europeans. Advantageous results likely to arise from the settlement of Europeans in 

India, Mackenzie** 89,93, 113, 186, 190, 191, 298-Residence of Europeans would, 

instead of danger, occasion additional socurity, Mackenzie 93—99——Classes of persons 

whom witness would allow to settle in India, Mackenzie 109--Difficulties which now 

deter persons from going to India as residents there from sending home for others, Mac¬ 
kenzie. 110-In Bengal all persons should be allowed to settle who preferred it; in other 

prminces restrictions should be made, Mackenzie 111-Principal objects which prevent 

Europeans of character from settling in India, Mackenzie 116——Small extent to which 

Europeans held lands in India when permitted, Mackenzie 118-Lord W. Bentinck’s 

opinion as to the settlement of Europeans iu India, Mackenzie 193-Sir C. Metcalfcis-'- 

opiuiGn of Europeans residing in India, Mackenzie 194. 

Exchange , Rates of. Unreasonable method,of fixing the rales of exchange by the Board 

of Control, Mackenzie 56-Correspondence, &c. rolating to the rate of exchange at 

which the currencies of India are converted into sterling, in the account between the Ter¬ 
ritorial, and Commercial branches of the affairs of the East-India Company, App. p.396. 

See also ‘ Bills of Exchange,’ 

O c 

Expenditure. Seo ‘ Revenue.’ 

Expenditure and Credit. See 1 Territorial and Commercial.’ 

F. 

V 

Factory: Advantages, considering the nature of The Chinese, of a united body like the 
Factory at Cautou, to negotiate with the Hong, Larpcnt 1946. 

See also r Canton.’ 

Farren, J. W. Letter from J. W. Farren, His Majesty’s consul-general in Syria, to the 
Right Honourable C. Grant, on obtaining the shortest and most desirable mode of com¬ 
municating with India, App. p. 1029. 

Fayal. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, 
at the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Pfcyal, and stat¬ 
ing the flag under, which they sailed, App. p. 1093. 

Felkin, William , Esq. His Memorial addressed to the Right Honourable Lord Auckland, 
President of the Board of Trade, dated 7th December 1831, relating to Bengal Silk, App. 

p. 822-Letter from W\ Felkin, Esq. to the Right Honourable C. Grant, President of 

the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, relating to the growth of silk, 

App. p. 827- 

Fertility of Lands in India. See ‘ Lands, 2.’ « 

Feruckabad Rupee. See ‘ Rupee.’ *■ 

Filatures. See ' Silk.* 

Finance. Papers laid before the Committee, No. 43 of the Financial Account of the East- 
India Company, contain a fair and comprehensive statement of the financial concerns of 
the Company, Mclvill 203:3-Except in its mode of ascertaining the loss to the Com¬ 

mercial* branch by the Board’s rate of exchange. Melt ill 2033——Prospective estimate 
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of the st|te of the finances of India, including the charges paid in England at the cdose of 
the Cr*<pany’s present term, corrected according to the latest advices received from 
India; exhibiting the result under the existing system, and upon the supposition that the 
trade is separated from the territorial management, App. p. -l lo. 

Memorandum of the result of an examination, made at the India Board, of the pro* 
spective estimate of the finances* of India, forwarded by the Court of Directors to the 
Board, App. p. 448. 

Details of the prospective estimate of the Indian finances, forwarded with Mr. Auber’s 
letter to the Board, drawn out on the same principles as those of the estimate presented 

the Select Committee July 1831, App. p. 465. 

Prospective estimate of the stato of the finances of tho East-India Company’s present 
term, transmitted to the Board by the Court of Directors 1832, compared with the actual 
account of those finances, 1827-28, 1829-30, and with the estimates 1830-31, framed on 
the principal of accounts presented to Parliament, App. p. -167. 

General results of the, prospective estimate of the Court of Directors 1832, after con¬ 
verting the surplus revenue into British currency, at the rates at which it is expected to 
realize, Apjv p. 475. . 

. Estimate of the account between the two branches «f the Company’s affairs, 1833-34, 
calculated at thy exchanges applicable to their amount, under the plan of lt?14, with 
interest on the principle adopted by the Cqurt of Directors, App. p. 478. 

Extracts of Letters from Governor-general at Bengal (Financial Department), App. 
p. 289. . . 

See also ‘ Revenue.’ ' 

Financial Transactions. See * Debts afid Assets.’ 

Firemaotti Value of firewood received in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the 
port of Calcutta from Bengal, App. p. 1209. 

filar.. Statement showing the quantity of flax shipped from 1793 to 1830, at the port of 
Calcutta, ^kaf^uutries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 
the shipments n#jrc made, App. p. 1149. 

Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. Letter from Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander and Co. to J. Dart, 
Esq., dated'Nov. 1825, App. p. 871. 

Forests. Unhealthy climate of forests generally, but not so in the newly acquired territory, 

Wallick 2375-'Forests of Hifcdostan may bo made available for home consumption, 

but not for exportation, Wallick\2.'67H -Time that means should be taken to preserve 

the forests of I liudostan by making new plantations, Wallich 2383. 

Sec also * Timber.’ 

Forgery. Punishment for forgery in India, Mackenzie 377- 

France. Progress which has takon place in the improvement of thb growth of silk in 

France, Bo wring ‘2574-Obtains higher prices frequently than silk of Italian growth,* 

Bowring 2574——Species of mulberry cultivated. Bowring 2580, 2594, 2596——Diffe¬ 
rence between France and Italy in the production of silk from cocoons. Bowring 2638— 

2641-Amount of silk produced in France about 3,000,000 lbs., Bow ring 2657- 

Produced about three-fourths of her consumption, Bowring 2659-Haw silk of India 

has not succeeded in Franco, Bowring 2060——Peculiar method of regulating purchases 
of silk in Franco, Bowring 2669, 2670-Backward state of reeling, Bnwring 2671. 

Evil effects produced by the reciprocity treaty between Eng land and France; cotisc- 

a uences to the Frenclemerchants in their purchases of colonial produce; state of their 

lipping as regards tlje East-India trade, Bowring 2684—2686-'State of the French 

indigo trade ; bad state of French trade under the prohibitory system. Bowring 2694. 

See also f Trade.’ . * 
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’ Calcutta: j 

Number of ships and the amount of tonnage which have entered inwards, between the 
years 1703 and 1831, at the port of Calcutta, from France, and stating the flag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1052—Also which have cleared outwards, between 1793and 
1831, from the port of Calcutta, to France, and stating the flag under which they sailed; 
App. p. 1068. 

Madras; 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage which have entered inwards, between 1793 
and 1831, at the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from France, 
and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1082——Also which have cleared 
outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports 
subordinate thereto, to Franco, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. 
p. 1094. 

Bombay:" ^ * * 

Number of ships and'amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 
at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from France, and stating the flag iqider which they 

sailed, App. p. 110 6. . * Also which bleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from 

the parts of Bombay and Surat/to France, and stating the flag under which they sailed. 

App. p. 1114. 

See also ' Indigo, 1.’ 

, f 

Fruit .v. Return of the quantity of almonds, dates, and raisins sent into, the interior of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George from Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1200, 1201-Quan¬ 

tity of Fruit received iu each year from 1824-2$ to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, from 
Fort St. George, App. p. 1210. 

Fuel. Means of obtaining fuel for steam-boats in India, Peacock 1068--Manner in 

which fuel may be supplied upon the Euphrates, Peacock 1581. 

See also ‘ Coal.’ ** • 

Fullerton, li.. Esq. Extract*letter from the Government of Prince of VJ^es Island to the 

Court of Directors, April 1830 ; trade settlements, App. p. 873-Copy minute of It. 

Fullerton, Esq., President of Prince of Wales’ Island, April 1830; Report on the trade 
of the three settlements. Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore *, and.Malacca, App. p. 873. 


G. 


i 


GaUingal. Return of the quantity sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. 
George from Madras, 1793—1831, App. p. 1201. 

Garlic. Quantity of garlic received in each year from 1824-25 to 1829-30, at the port of 
Madras, from Fort St, George, App. p. 1210. 

Ghee. Quantity shipped at the port of Calcutta, 1793—1830, to countries beyond the 
territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing each country, App. p. 1137-Quan¬ 

tity of ghee received in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from 
Bengal, App. p. 1200. 

Gibraltar and Malta: 

Calcutta: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 

between 1793 and 1831, from Gibraltar and Malta, App. p. 1054-Also which cleared 

outwards from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Gibraltar and Malta, and 
stating-the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1070. 
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Madras: 

Number of ships and', amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1703 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Gibraltar, App. 
p. 1083——Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from port of Fort 
St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Gibraltar, and stating the flag under 
which tlrey sailed, App. p. 1095. 

• Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, betwoen 1802-3 and 
1829-30, at tho ports of Bombay and Surat, from Gibraltar, App. p. 1107——Also which 
cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from the ports of Bombay and Surat, to 
Gibraltar, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1114. 
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Ginger: • 

Calcutta: # 

Quantity shipped from 1793 to 1830, at the port of Calcutta^ to countries beyond the 
territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing each country, App. p. 1138—-—Quan¬ 
tity of ginger deceived in each year from 1812-13, to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, 
from Bengal, App. p. 1206. • % 

Madras: * ( * 

Return showing the quantity sent into tho interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George 
from Madras, 1824—1831, App. p. 1201. * 

Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control, 
upon subjects connected with the tradn of India; relating to trade of the East-India , 
Company, and its effects; consequences of the union of Government aud trade; means 
of effecting remittance: division of Territorial and Commercial accounts; state of foreign 
trade with India, App. p. 679, 697, 699, 715, 719, 726, 732, 765, 768, 780. 

Glasgow. See * Shipping.* 

Glass. Re<dTn% the quahtity of glass-ware sent into theTnterior of the Presidency of 
Fort St. George from the port of Moiras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1203. 

Gloucester Mills. Establishment at Calcutta; their success a criterion for future specula¬ 
tions, Brack an 1849. > 

Goa and Damaun. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 
1793 and 1831, at the port of Ffcrt St. George and the ports subordinate thereto, from 

Goa and Damaun, App. p. 1091-Also which cleared outwards between 1793 and 1831, 

from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Goa and Damaun, 
and stating the'fiag under which they sailed, App. p. 1103. 

Gold. Quantity of gold which it is worth the refiner’s while to extract from silver, Palmer 

1309 -Witness’s opinion as to the introduction of gold coin for current circulation in 

India, Palmer 1332-Digest of evidence taken before the Selept Committees of the. 

House of Commons onEast-India Affairs, Second Report of 1830, and Reports of 1830-1 
and 1831, on Commercial subjects; relating to gold, App. p. 631. 

Gold and Silver. Imports and exports of the precious metals to and from India, IJill, App. 
p. 599, Mackenzie, App. p. 599. 

Statement of the amount of all treasure imported into and exported from the three Pre¬ 
sidencies of India respectively, in each year 1810-11—1827-28, distinguishing Europe 
aud America from China, the Eastern Islands, and other principal places, exclusive of 
shipments from port-td poi& App. p. 850. 

Gold and Silver Thredd, Returnshowing the quantity of gold and silver thread sent into 
the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George from the port of Madras, 1823—183J, 
App. p. 1200. . *". 
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- Goruckpur. See * Surrey.’ r/ ' 

(, o U—G 0 M. Q ovetnment Q y i n dia. Practicability of Indiato ^r it? own expenses, Mackenzie 57 —— 
Difficulty of making any financial reserves necessary for maintaining internal peace in 
India, Mackenzie 07 — — Government cannot long continue without interference with 

such protected states as King of Oude, Mackenzie 67 -Financial result of a scheme ‘ 

which provides for a Governor-general and four subordinate governments in India, 
Mackenzie 151-Reductions to be effected, Mackenzie 152. 


Expenses of: ‘ 

Principal causey which have affected the amount of charge in the various departments 
of Indian administration since 1808-9, Hill, App. p. 582, Ldhgton, App. p. 583, Wood , 
App. p. 583, Mackenzie, App. p. 585. ’ h 

Government and Trade. Practical effects Of the union of Government with Trade in India; 
manner in which the powers of Government have been used towards^ rival merchants; 
consequences of rivalry in trade between Government and merchants: inconvenience 
to the public from the union of the two capacities of merchants and governors, Liverpool 
E. Com., App. p. 697# Sullivan^ App. p. 698, Manchester Cham, C6m„ App. p. 699, 
Glasgow Cham. Com., App. p# 699, Mackillop, App. p. 099# Bracken , App, p. <700, 
Larpcnt, App. p. 705, Rickards, App. p. 710. 

Digest of the evidence given before the 'Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1832, on CommerpiaJ subjects; union of Government with Trade, App. p. 654. 

Grafting. Effect „ „ on mulberry-trees, as compared with silk produced from un- 

graftw trees. Bowring 2592. 

Grain. Description of grains in use in India, Wallick 2338——Prejudice agyinst Indian 
corn in India, Wallick 2339-Quantity shipped, from 1793—1830, at the port of Cal¬ 

cutta, to countries beyond the territories of toe three Presidencies, distinguishing each 

country, App. p. 1141-Quantity of grain of sorts received h* each year from 1812-13 

to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p* 1206—«R$huatity of grain 
received in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, from Fort 
St. George, App. p. 1211. 

Greenock. See ’ Shipping.’ . , 

Growth of Cotton. See * Cotton, 3.' 

Guinea, New. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards# at the port of 
Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, from New Guinea,, and stating the flag under which 
they sailed, App. p. 1060——Number of ships and amount of tonnage cleared outwards 
from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 ana 1831, to, New, Guinea, and bating,the flag 
under which they^sailed, App. p. 1076. ' ■ . . 

Gum: 

Calcutta: ' , r< ‘. 

Statement showing the' quantity of gums shipped, 1793—1830, at the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which ship¬ 
ments were made, App. p. 1145-Quantity of gum received ih each year from 1812-13 

to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1206. < 

Madras: • • <. i. 

Return showing the quantity of benjamin; dammer, gfae,assafoetida, &c. sent into the 
interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George, from the pint of Madras, 1823—’1831, 

App. p. 1200-Quantity of gums received in each year (tom 1824*25 to 1829-30, at 

the poet of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 121l. ; T 1 . 
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Gunnies. Statement showing the quantity of gunnies and gunny-bags shipped,* 1793— - 

1830, at the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing GUN—HAL 
countries to which shipments were made, App. p. 1146. 

Gunpowder. Former and present expense of gunpowder in India, Mackenzie 185. 


llatleybury. Expense of the college of, might be entirely saved, Mackenzie 200- 

An account of the expenses attending die establishment called th% Eust-India College 
at Haileybury, from its establishment to the present time ; also the number of individuals 
who have received instruction there in each year, App. p. 560. 

Half-Castes .. Advantages which would result from employing the Indo-British, or half- 
caste population in mechanics, Johnston 1766-——-Aptitude' of Jhis dhss to mechanical 
labours, Johnston 1770., * 

Hall, Sir John. * (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Quantity of goods deposited in St. Katherine’s 
Docks 1st of January 1832, 2499——Quantity of gflods lauded, &c. 1831, 2500—— 


is deposit 
lauded. 


Docks 1st of January 1832, 2499—Quantity of gflods lauded, &c. 1831, 2500— 

Establishment of «St. Katherine’s Docks, and annual charge on that account, 2&Q2* - - 

Annual expenses incidental to the management of Iho business of the Company, 250:1 

-Average amount of rent per ton for goods per year, 2506 t -J R.eturn upon capital 

invested in Docln, 2505, 2507—Expense of labour at the East-India Docks, as com¬ 
pared with St. Katherine's, 2510^——Additional expense of the Kast-ludia Company’s 

Docks, owing to the expense necessarily prising from the tea department, 2512,'x537- 

Different manner in which the East-lndia Company levy their rates, as compared with other 

dock companies, 2514^-Good management of these docks, but the charge exceeds the 

proportional advantage in very many instances, 2516—St. Katherine’s Dock Com¬ 
pany could manage generally one-third less than the rato charged by tho East-lndia 

Company, Jfc*r\ 2522--Effect of the Act 19 Goo. III., c. exonerating goods sold by 

the East-lndia Company from auction duty, 2519-Agreement between the East-lndia 

Company and the East-lndia Docks is a payment of £30,000 a year for the use of the 

Docks during. the existence of the Charter, 2521-Beneficial effects which have 

resulted from*a relaxation of the navigation laws as respects the trade with India, 
although its effect has been limited, as the trade from the ports of India to the Continent 

of Europe is different in its character to anything like a general trade, 2523-Nature 

of French trade with India, 2524-Manner in which indigo and other Indian goods, 

are imported into France, ■2526r—'Trade carrying on botween the French ports and 
India a losing trade, 2527. 

The St. Katherine’s Dock Company find no difficulty in obtaining labourers on their 
terms, 2528-—-—Comparative extent of business transacted by the Eaift-India Company 
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ana manage indigo in the bt. Katherine s Uocks, ZDoy -•Management ot tnc inuigo 

which comes under witness’s inspection is made with a greater degree of extravagance 
than ought to be done, 2540—-Reasons why merchants prefer the management of 

indigo being *in the^ hands of the East-lndia Company, 2543-On cotton the St. 

Katherine’s Dock Company could do the business cheaper than the East-lndia Dock 

Company, 2545—•—On saltpetre and sugar they could not, 2547, 2548-Liverpool 

merchants have sent gopds to London by land carriage to be sold at the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany’s sales, 2551-*—Advaotages of .St. Katherine’s Docks over others for the pur¬ 
poses . of India trade,.*2553—2555— . St. Katherine’s Docks, as compared with other 

docks, is, as to water: room,' contracted; but no ship has ever been refused the con¬ 
venience of loading out, 2560—2559. 
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In caw of the China trade being thrown open* alb docks could collect the revenue 
upon every article deposited in the docks, for the Crown, at a very peat saving of expense, 
2562-Manner in which the duty on tea might'He collected, 2563^2566*. 

Hamburgh: . 

Calcutta: • 

Number of ships and the amount of tonnage which'have entered inwards, between the 
years 1793 and 1831, at the port of Calcutta, from Hamburgh, App. p. 1053——-Also 
which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Calcutta, to; Ham¬ 
burgh, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App, p.1060. ! . - . 

Madras: ' j ' Y ' 

Number of ships and the amount of tonnage which have enteredinwards, between 
1793 and 1831, at the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from 
Humburgh, App. p. 108 3 ■ ■ Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 qnd 1831, from 
the port of Fort 6t.,George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Hamburgh, and 
stating the flag under Much they sailed, App. p. 1095. 

‘. Bombay: t 1 , ' 

Number of ships and amount'of tonnage enteredinwards, between 1802*3 and 1820-30, 
at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from Hamburgh, App. p. Ii06——Also which 
cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from the ports of Bombay and Surat, 
to Hamburgh, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1114. 

Hamilton, Dr. Districts in India surveyed by him; ‘excellence of this survey, Wallich 
2340. 


Hams. Number of hams sent into the interior from the port of Madras, 1823i—1831, 
App. p. 1203. • 

Hats. Return of the number of hats sent into the interior »of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1203. » 

Heathcoat, Mr. See ‘ Silk, Reeling.’ * 


Helena, St, Revenues and charges of St. Helena, 1 in each year from 1814-15 to 1828-29, 
App. p. 232—Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of 
Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, from St. Helena, and stating *£he flag ufhder which they 

sailed, App. p. 1057-Also which cleared outwards from the port of Calcutta, between 

1793 and 1831, to St. Helena, and stating the flag udder which they sailed, App. p. 10/3 

-Number of slops and amount of tonnage cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, 

from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto', to St. Helena, and 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1105. . o 

Hemp, ludia produces kinds of hemp which are unequalled for their strength: especially 
the Caloo hemp,' Wallich 2384—Statement showing the quantity of nemp snipped, 
1793—1830, at the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond tne three Presidencies, dis¬ 
tinguishing countries to which shipments were made, App. p. 1149-Quantity of hemp 

received, in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at* the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, 
App. p. 1207—Quantity of hemp received, in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at. 
the port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 1211. 

Hides. See f Skins and Hides.’ 

Hill, Mr, (Answers to queries from the India Board*)—>Answers, by him to the following 
queries: Causes which have effected the'revenues of India since 1808*9, either by im¬ 
provement or deterioration of old, or the introductiongf tsew resouroes, App. p. 578—— 
Causes which have effected the amount of charge in the various departments of Indian 
administration, App. p. 582—Measures suggested fort* rendering the . existing revenues 
more productive, or for realizing the revenues with'.more regularity, and promptitude. 
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App. p, 589—-’-Measures calculated to reduce charges falling or the Indian Revenue, or 
to intraduee more economy into the expenditure, App. p. .582-— Mode and upon what 
terms mon ef has beeti borrowed in India, by the Government since 1808-9, App. p. 596. 

-Number of mints in India 1809; and at the present time; regulations of the 
existing mints; condition of tho various currencies at present and former periods; and 
imports and exports of the precious metals, App. p. 599-—Steps taken for the sopara- 
: tion ofTerritoriaifrom Commercial accounts of the Compauy in India and England ; 

': farther measures required for that purpose; App. p. 602. 

Answers tor queries proposed' by the Board of Control, upon subjects connected with 
the trade of India; relating to, trade of the East-India Company, and its effects; con¬ 
sequences of the union of government and trade ; means of effecting; remittances; division 
of the Territorial and Commercial accounts ; state of foreign trade with India, App. i>. 
726, 732, 766, 771, 793. 

Hindoos. Effect of the institution of castes among Hindoos upon labour, Johnston 1762. 

See also * Bfcngal.’ 'Natives.' •, • 

Holland. Number of ships and the amount of tonnage which have entered inwards, be¬ 
tween the years 1793 and 1831, at the porj of Calcutta, from Holland, and staring the 
. flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1053———Also which cleared outwards, between 
1*793 and 1831, from the’port of Calcutta; to Holland, and stating the flag under which 
they sailed, ApjJ. 1069; • 

Home Bond-Debt. See' Debt, 1.’ 

Home Treasury.• Receipts and payments of the Home Treasury from 1st May 1814 to 
1st May 1829, as contained in the accounts annually presented to Parliament, App. p. 66. 

Honey. Quantity, of honey received in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at die port of i 
Madras from Fort St. George, App. p. 1211. 

Hopghly. Extracts Report of Committee appointed by Government for the purpose of 
discussing ‘in all its bedrings the proposed establishment by Government of a sufficient 

* number of jitegyp-tugs, to ensure the more speedy and'safe navigation of the river Hooghly, 
App. p. jrtw. * ** 

Hull. See ‘ Shipping.” . 

Hull East-India Committee. Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control upou 
subjects connected with the trade of India; relating to, trade of the East*India Company, 
and its effects-; consequences of the union of Government and Trade; means of effecting 
remittances; division of Territorial and Commercial accounts; state of foreign trade with 
India, App. p. 679, 695, 717, 745, 767, 774, 782. 

Husbandry. See * Agriculture*.’ 

Hydrabad .. Government cannot long continue without interference with such protected 
States as Hydrabad, Mackenzie 69. ( 
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IMPORTS: 

1. Axabian and Persian Culfs: 

I. Calcutta:. 

Statement of the value of merchandize imported and exported between Calcutta and the 
Arabian and Persian Gtilfe, from 1st May 1821 to 30th April 1828, App. p. 852. 

• . . , - * ,V '-\syVj • . *» ■ 1 • „ . 

1L Madras';, 

Statement of-' the value' oft merchandize imported and exported between the Madras 
territories and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 182L—1828, App. p. 854; 856- * 
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* III. Bombay: ,,^ 

Statement of the value of merchandize importedand exported between Bombay and 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 1821-—1828, App, p. 859. 

2, United Kingdom: , 

Account of the quantity of each , article of Chinese produce imported into the .United 
Kingdom, each year from 1793—1831, App. p. 1047-—-Imports from all places eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope (China excepted) into the United Kingdom, 1830, Larpent, 

App. p. 081-Statement of the rates of duty chargeable in England on all articles the 

produce of the East-Indies, showing the alterations of, duty which have tajt^n place on 
such articles since 1812, and also the rates now chargeable on similar articles imported 
from the countries, App. p. 799. 

3. India .*■ . 

. > f 

* r 

I. Generally: 4 

Statement of the value of imports into Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, from Great 
Britain, 1811-12—1828-29, distinguishing merchandize from treasure, including the East- 

India Company’s imports, Simons 881-Amount of imports and exports between 

Bombay and the Red Sea; probable aggregate of trade between Botrfbay and the two 
Gulfs, Cabell 1661——Gold-dust, tin, and topper have been imported to Calcutta from 
Siam, Bracken 1907,—*—Export trade of the United Kingdom to Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, for 1814-15, of the following British staples copper, iron, tin-plates, lead, steel, 
British cotton goods, linen, woollens, yarn, ironmongery, hardware, &c„ Larpent, App. 
p. 680, 681—r—Exports from Great Britain of various articles to all places eastward of 

the Cope, with the exception of China, during 1814 and 1830, Larpent, App. p^682- 

Statement showing the value of the principal articles of export to India in 1814 and 1828, 

Bracken, App. p. 686-Prices of various exports from this country to India, 18i5, 

1831, showing the increase and decrease of each article per cent., Crawford, App. p. 690 
-Declared value of experts to India (except China) in averages of tlffei*y jars; com¬ 
paring the Company’s Trade and the Free Trade, viz. from 1814—1816 and 1827— 
1829, App. p. 694—-—Statement showing the valfle of certain of the principal articles 
exported from Great Britain to places east of the Cape (except China) in 1811, 1815, 

and 1828, excluding Mauritius in 1828, App. p. 842-Account of the^exports by the 

East-India Company each year from 1814, distinguishing military stores from merchandize, 
App. p. 1045. 

See also ‘ Cotton.’ 


II. Calcutta: 

Statement of bullion imported into Calcutta by sea, valued in sicca rupees, 1814-15— 

1826-27, App. p.844-Prices of various imports into India from this country, in 1815 and 

1831, showing the increase and decrease of each per cent., Crawford, App. p. 690— — ■ 
Total value of merchandize imported at Calcutta from'Great Britain by the private trade for 
fifteen years, 1813-14—1830-31, viz. of copper, iron, woollens, cotton goods, and cotton 
twist, Manchester Cham. Com., App. p. 693-—Statement showing the quantity of each 
article of produce during each year from 1793—1831, shipped &( the port of Calcutta, to 
countries beyond the territories of the three Presidencies; distinguishing the countries to 

which the shipments were made, as far as the same can be ascertained, App. p. 1121- 

Return showing the quantity of each article of foreign production and manufacture sent 
into the interior of the Presidency of Bengal, from Cafeutta, 1798—1831, App. p. 1198 
-Return showing the quantity and value of each article of Indi&a production or manu¬ 
facture received each year 1793—1831, at the port pf,£lal<atfta, from the interior of toe 
Presidency of Bengal, App. p.1206. . ' 
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III. Madras: 
Return showing the 


Return showing the quantity, of each article of foreign production or manufacture 
(including the productions ana manufactures of tho United Kingdom) sent into the 
interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George, from the . port of Madras, 1793—• 
1831, App. p. 1200-Return .showing the quantity of each article of Indian produc¬ 

tion or, manufacture, reoeived in each year, at the port of Madras, from the interior of 
. the Presidency of Fort St. George,. 1793—1831, as far as the same can be made out, 
App. p. 1206. 

• f»a also * Cotton.’ * Gold and Silver.’ ‘ Indigo, 3.’ ' Trade.’ 

India , Routes to. See ' Euphrates.’ * Indus.* * Orontes." f *Red Sea.’ ‘ Steam.’ 

• Suez.’ 

Indian Establishments. See ‘ Allowances.’ 

t 

Indian Qjceap. Etfects upon trade and revenue which has attended the mission adopted by 
the British Government for the suppression of piracy in the Gvjjlf of Persia and the Indian 
Ocean, Cabell 1661. • 

INDIGO: • 

• 1. Generally: * , 

Commencement of large remittances in indigo to this country-by the Company, Simons 
1027——Average remittance per sicca rdpee made in indigo since 1819, Simons 1038 

-Disadvantage to commercial transactions owing to theCompkny trading, as at present, 

largely in indigo, Palmer 1377*——Indigo trade not likely to increase considerably; 
present supply rather above demand. Bracken 1878——Cheapness of Bengal indigo com¬ 
pared with the produce of other countries, Bracken 1879-State of the French indigo 

trade with Calcutta, Bracken 1928, Bowring 2690--Great improvements have taken 

place in the indigo districts since the introduction of the Europeans, Wallich 2344- 

improvements in the cdltivation of indigo from the introduction of European skill and 
• capital, Wallich. 2410—Manner in which indigo and other Indian goods are imported 
into Fra2520—East-India Company house-and manage indigo in the St. 

Katherine's Docks, Hall 2539-Management of indigo which comes under witness’s 

inspection is made with a greater degree of extravagance than ought to be done, Hall 

2540-Reasons why merchants prefer the management of indigo being in the East-India 

Company, Hall 2546. 

2. Digest of former Evidence: 

Digest of evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 1830, on 
Commercial subjects; relating to indigo, App. p. 607—Digest of evidence given in 
the Roports of the Select Committees of the House of Commons on East-India Affairs; 
Second Report 1830, and 1830-31, and 1831, on Commercial subjects (relative to Indigo), 

App. p. 623——Of the evidence 1832, App; p. 661. . * 

• 

3. * Import: • * 

Account of the quantity of indigo imported into Great Britain and Ireland in each year 

from 1780 to the latest period up to which tho accounhfkcan be made, specifying the 
countries from which imported, App. p. 864———Quantity of indigo seed received, in eacli 
year from 1824*25 io 1830*31,, at the port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 
1211——Quantity of indigo received, in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port 
of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1207—Statement showing the quantity of indigo 
shipped, 1793—1830, at the port, of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, 
distinguishing countiiis to shipments were made, App. p. 1152. 

4. Producer - I ^ • 1 1 

Statement of the annual producfe'bf East-Indian indigo for twenty years, copunencing 

annual consumption during the same period; comp 
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•ine’s Docks, Hall 2539-Management of indigo which comes under witness’s 
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by an average of four years, and the stocks in the public warehouses at.this felose of each 
year, App. p.-721. 

5. 'Purchase: ' 

Consequences of the Government purchases of indigo on the market, Mackenzie 221 

-Manner in which Company’s purchases of indigo are made, Simons 1024--Nature 

of Company’s purchases as compared with private contracts, Simons 1029——Statement 
from 18*21 to the present time of the amount of indigo bought by the Company in 
maunds, the price, and the stock in London, at corresponding periods, Larpenf ly ft . — . 
Injuries whicli have accrued to individuals in consequence of the dealings of the Company 
in indigo, Larpenl 1983-Quantity of indigo purchased by.the Government in com¬ 

parison to the private trade, Larpenl 1984——Interference of the Company in the trade 
settles the prices, Larpent 1986—1988. 

6. Settlements; 

Advantages to peasantry generally of indigo settlements, Mackenzie 146. 

I ado-Britons. See * Half-Castes.* 

V f , 

Indus'. Impediments thrown in the way of navigating the Indus, owing to the heavy duties 
levied by» the chiefs on the river, and the unsettled state of many parts of the country, 

Cabell 1642-Advantages which would result from opening the navigation of the 

Indus, Cabell 1643——Information as to the inland navigation of the Indus ; description 
of boats necessary forthe navigation of the river ; description of Doondee native vessels; 
. narrative of a journey up the river; nature of the tides, Cabell 1645-*—There are few 
rivers where steam might be used with better effect than on the Indus, Cabell 1648. 

See also * Steam.’ • 

Insurrection in India. Extent to which danger is to be apprehended from insurrection in 
India, Mackenzie 61—Which most probably would arise only from bad government, 
Mackenzie 63-Security of the Indian empire from its present boundaries, Mackenzie 64. 

Interest. Particulars of interest and discount on anticipated payments^iiicj ^ ding adjust¬ 
ment for former years in respect to the interest charged on the'jTerritorial invoices out¬ 
ward), Leach, p. 94——Particulars of interest on balance due from the Territorial to the 

Commercial branch, 1827-28, Leach , p. 95-Question of. interest chaises has always 

been under discussion between Board of Control and Court of Directors, , Leach 833- 
All accounts have been settled as a provisional adjustment, subject to 4he determination 
of certain questions, Leach 838——Manner in wniph interest ought to be..charged on 

borrowed capital for trading purposes, Simons 104 9 . Fluctuation in interest of money 

in India, Mackenzie 604, 613——No interest allowed .by Bank of Bengal on deposits, 
Mackenzie 610. 

Correspondence relative to the charge of interest on' the halanee due frorm .the Terri¬ 
torial to the Commercial branch oP the- Eastdndia Company’s affairs, App* p. 422. . 

See also ‘ Banks, 2.’ * Bills of Exchange, 2.’ * Debt.’ 

IRON: i , 

1. Generally : ^ * 

Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committees of the House of Commons on 
East-lndia Affairs, Second Report 1830, and Reports 1830-31 and 1831, on Commercial 
subjects; relating to iron, App. p. 631 - Of the evidence 1832, App. p. 664. 

2. Calcutta: 

Return showing the quantity of iron sent into the interior of the Presidency of Bengal 

from the poyt of Calcutta, 1793—1831, App. p. 1198-Similar return for Madras, 

App. p. 1200-—-Total value of iron imported into Calcutta from Great Britain; 1813-14 
to 1830-31, distinguishing each year, App. p/693. s . 
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3. Manufactured in India: 

• Nature of iron made at the foundry established by Mr. Heath, Bracken 1841-——At 
Which iron can be made much cheaper than cast-iron from this country. Bracken 1844. 

Ironmongery. Quantity of ironmongery received in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at 
* the port of Madras, from Fort St. Cieorgc, App. p. 1211. 

Isle of France anil Bourbon, Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, 
between 1802-3 and 1829-30, at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from the Isle of France 
and (Sourbon, App. p. 1108—-Also which cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 
1829380, from the ports of Bombay and Surat, to the Isle of France and Bourbon,, and 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1116. ' 

Issues in India. Statement exhibiting and explaining the difference between the accounts 
of issues in India to Commerce, under 56 Geo. III., as kept in India (in ceceipt and dis¬ 
bursement statements), and the accounts, with a similar object*, kept in England, 1814-15 
—1828-29, App. p. 146. m 


IL 
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Ivory: 

Calcutta: . . 

• 

.Number of elephants’ teeth shipped, from 1793 to 1830, at the port of Calcutta, to 
countries beyond.the territories' of the three presidencies, distinguishing each country, 
App. p. 1136. » 


Madras: • « 

Quantity of ivory received in oach year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of 
Madras, from the Presidency of Fort St. George, App. p. 1212. 

Ivory Boxes. Quantity of ivory boxes received in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at 
the porf of Madras, from the Presidency of Fort St. George, App. p. 1212. 


Java: ■ * / 

Calcutta: ' 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 

between 1793 #ma 1831* from Java, App. p. 1060-Also wldfch cleared outwards from 

the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Java, and stating the flag under which 
they sailed, App. p. 1077. • 

Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount’of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 
at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from Java, App. p. 1110-——Also which cleared out¬ 
wards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from the ports of Bombay and Suj-at, to Java, and 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1117. • 

Java and Moluccas: • 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, v between 1793 and, 1831, at 

• the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto^ from Java aud Moluccas, 

and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1087 : -Number of ships and 

amount of tonnage cleared .outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. 
George, and the porfs Subordinate thereto, to Java and Moluccas, and stating the flag 
under which tlidy sailed, App. p. 1099. 

Johanna. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, between 1793 and 1831, from Johanna, and stating the flag under which they 
sailed, App. p. 1065. 

Johnston, Lieutenant James Henry. . (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Description pf the 

Enterprise, 1063-Expense of fitting out the .vessel, 1665--Description of thtf voyage 

4 it. 7 X • 
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made to Calcutta, 1G68——Nature of the employment of the vessel by the East-lmlia 

Company on arriving in India, 1639, 1699-State of Amherst Harbour, 1697— 

Saloween river navigable for steam-vessels, 1698-Steam-vessels peculiarly applicable 

for Government services in India, 1767-Nature of Burdwan coal; coal from New 

South Wales does not answer so well for steam-boats, 1710-Expense of steam-vessels 

in India; reductions which might be effected therein, as compared with the Enterprize, 

1714-Regulations necessary to facilitate steam voyages from England to India, 1716 

-Depots for coal which would be required ; stations proposed* for this purpose, 1*/17 

-Under the circumstances stated by witness the voyage might be performed in» eighty 

days, 1718-Plans for adapting steam-engines to the towage of merchant-vcsSels, 

17-21- 

[Second Examination.]—Expense at which navigation between Bombay and Suez might 

he maintained, 17'2 6. - The vessels should be built in this country, 1727-It might 

ultimately answer as a mercantile speculation, 1728-And become the medium of carry¬ 

ing letters, 1729*—Principal returns might be expected from passengers and packages, 

1729-Navigation «!F the Hugh Lindsay; alterations necessary in the coal stations, 

1729-British trade with the East-Indies would not be materially assisted by a canal 

uniting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, 1730-Advantages of steam navigation 

in the interior of India, 1737——Amount of Government demand for internal water- 

carriage, 1747-Comparative advantages of steam-boats and the present system of 

native craft on the rivers, 1730-System Mf navigating European rivers by steam, 1753 

-There arc fouf steam-vessels, belonging to private companies, now in India, which 

do not pay their expenses, 1757*——Owing to the expense of repairs, 1759-Effect 

of ihe institution of castes among Hindoos upon labour, 1762-Advantages which 

would result from employing the Indo-British or half-caste population in mechanics, 

1766-Aptitude of this class to mechanical labours, 1770-Nature of coal, found in 

the Persian Gulf, Cuteh, and Burdwan, 1773—Of new coal mine in Bhaugulpoor, 1775 

. Causes of its being cheaper to send coal from this country to Bombay rather than to 

ship it from Calcutta, 1779-Expense of navigating the Enterprize steam-vessel is now 

about 3.000 rupees per month, exclusive of fuel, 1788-Expense pcmnil^of coals for 

a steam-boat iu India, 1792. \ 

Johmton, Captain. Letter from Captain Johnston to G. R. Greenlaw, Esq., Secretary to the 
Marine Board at Bengal, on steam communication with India, App. p. 977. 

Judicial Departments. Advantages of employing natives in the lower "judicial depart¬ 
ments, Mackenzie 83-With moderate salaries. Government might find natives well 

qualified to discharge the office of judges, Mackenzi e 198. 

Jute Rope. Statement showing the quantity of jute rope shipped, 1793—1830, at the port 
of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 
shipments were made, App. p. 1155. 


Katherine', St, See * Dockii, 3.’ 


L. 


Labour. See f Docks, 4/ 

Lac Dye. Plants which produce lac dye: improvements in the extraction of the dye, 
Wallich 2132—2439. J 

Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committees of the House of Commons on 
Eaat-lndia Affairs, Second Report 1830, and Reports 1830-31 and 1831, on Commercial 
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subjects; relating to lac ilye, App. p. G31——Of the evidence 1832, App. p. 663*- "—" 

Quantity of lac dye and shell lac imported into Great Britain, 1814 and 1828, Crawford, GAN—LAB 

App. p. 689. 

Statement showing the quantity of lac dye, shell Vac, stick lac, and seed lac shipped, 

1793-—1830, at tho port of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distin¬ 
guishing the countries to which shipments were made, App. p. 1156. 

LANDS IN INDIA: 

^ 1. Advances: 

‘Large extent of cultivation carried on with borrowed capital, Mackenzie 127--—-East- 
India Company do not advance money to cultivators, Mackenzie 128—Country bankers 
are those who advance money to cultivators, Mackenzie 130. 

2. Fertility of: ' . 

Superficial nature of the soil in India, generally pot more than six inches deep, Wallich 

2332-Nature of the soil in Bengal, Wullich 2334——IndiiV generally inferior to no 

part of the world in fertility of soil and richness, of produce, Wallich 2335, 2337——Soil 
of India equal to the Isle of France with‘regard, to sugar, coffee, and cotton, Wfillich 
2336. . 

3. Settlement of: 

Advantages to be derived from a general settlement of land ; piaq proposed by witness, 

Mackenzie 100--Nature of land revenue in India, Melrill 2078. 

4. Tenure: 


Opinion as to the right of the Company to the property in lands acquired under their 

authority, as given by the law' officers of the Crown, Melrill 2073, 2074--Right of the 

Company to their property in India, even should Parliament not renew their Charter, 
Melrill 2081—2083— —Small extent to which Europeans held lands in India when per- 

• mitted, Mackenzie 11*8. 

Langton ; Mr. (Answers/to queries from the India Board.)—Principal causes which have 
effected the revenues of India since 4808-9, either by improvement or deterioration of 

old, or the introduction of/iew resources, App. p. 578-Causes which have effected the 

amount of charge in the various departments of Indian administration, App. p. 583—— 
Measures suggested for rendering the existing revenue more productive, and for realizing 
them more regularly, App. p. 590——Measures suggested to reduce charges fulling on 
the Indian revenue, and introduce*economy, App. p*. 593-Steps taken for the separa¬ 

tion of the Territorial and Commercial accounts of tfie Company in India and England ; 

further measures required for that purpose, App. p. 602-Loss or waste which may have 

happened-siucc 1808-9; how far the system of accounts is calculated to guard against 
loss, and compel the bringing to account public money or stores received and expended. 
App. p. 603. . 

Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control upon subjects connected with 
the trade of India; measures suggested, as calculated to advance the interests of Indian 

• commerce, such as tho improvement or increase of the exportable productions of India, 
&c., App. p. 792. 

Lanterns. Number olE lanterns sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George 
from tho port qf Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1203. 

Larpent, G. dell.. Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Explanations of a statement laid before 
the*Committee concerning the trade between this country and China, 1941—To what 
extent the trade of China may be thrown open, the only question being the possible col¬ 
lision between the private purchasers and the Chinese sellers of tea in an entirely open 
trade, 1942—1974——East-India Company should enjoy no monopoly, except* on the 

n. 7 N 2 
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- sole ground of its being dangerous <o the existence of the trade to remove the restriction, 

LEACH. 1<)43-Advantages, considering the nature of the Chinese, of a united bodydike the 

Factory at Canton to negotiate with the Hong, 1946--Inexpediency of any establish¬ 

ment similar to a British Consulate, as having the effect of bringing the governments into 
direct collision, 1948-Company remitting home from India by taking bills, and se¬ 
curity on goods, would be inoperative to any extent, '1930-Unnatural stimulus given 

to the grow th of indigo, owing to the remittance trade of the East-India Company, 1952 

-Advantages which would result from a correct balance sheet of the Commercial and 

Territorial Departments being made out of the separate affairs of each, 1957—190,1. 

Terms on which, the Indian government might be supplied with stores in India''by 

contract, 1962—*1905-Inaccuracies in the silk accounts laid before the House of 

Commons, I960-If the Company gave up the silk trade and their factories, individuals 

might be found who would be inclined to take them, 1908-Company's silk better in 

quality thafi any other, 1969-Trade with India is practically open, except in such 

particulars as arcrcounectod with political circumstances, 197.1-Measures adopted by 

the India government/rendering competition with the Company in mercantile pursuits 

lcs^ difficult, 1975--Statement, from 1821 to the present time, of the amount of indigo 

bought by the Company in maunds; 'the price, and the stock in London, at corresponding 
periods, 1976——Very little trade has been carried on latterly by the Company, their 

only object being remittance, 1977—1982-Injuries which have accrued to individuals 

in consequence of the dealings of the Corflpany in indigo, 1981-Quantity of indigo 

purchased by the Government ip comparison to the private trade, 1984. 

Interference of the Company in the trade settles the prices, 1980—1988-Anxiety of 

merchants in London that the Company should not trade, 1989-Difficulties of arranging 

a plan by which the Company might remit in bills from India, which, however, might be 
arranged between the Government and the mercantile body, 1993, 1994—Difficulties of 

attempting any trade with China independent of the East-Iudia Company, 1998- 

Necessity for caution in any steps taken towards effecting a free trade, 2000, 2001—- 

Want of necessary information to decide upon the question, 2001.’ 

Possibility of the Chiuese levying an export duty on tea,* 2002—Smuggling trade 

on the coast of China should not be permitted, 2001-Trusting for supply to smuggling 

would be a very short-sighted policy, 200(3—2008-Value of a monopoly to meet the 

effects of the Chinese policy, 2013-Witness’s object to prohibit the import of tea 

into any port of Great Britain or the British settlements, except such as may be pur¬ 
chased at or shipped from the port of Canton through the agency of the East-India 
Company, 2017- ' f 

Answers to Queries proposed 4>y the Board of Control upon subjects relating to the 
trade with India; the trade of the East-India Company, and its effects; union of govern¬ 
ment and trade; means of effecting remittances ; division of Territorial and Commercial 
accounts; foreign trade with India, App. p. 078, 680, 705, 716, 720, 739, 772, 774—— 
Letter to T. P. Courtenay, Esq., dated 1827, App. p. 867. 

Leach, William, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Nature of the business of the Accountant 

Department of the East-I^dia Company, 690-Estimates for the three Presidencies for 

1828-29, 697-Nature of accounts transmitted from India to the East-India Com¬ 

pany, 701—Accounts between Commerce and Territory, 710—Appropriations of 
commercial profits, 730—Board of Control have no power over the East-India Com¬ 
pany as to accounts presented by the latter under Acts of Parliament, 743—-The 
Board having no control over the proceedings of the Company except in cases provided 
for by Act of Parliament, 740. 

Account of profit and loss upon all goods sold by the East-India Company in 1828-29, 
distinguishing India and China, and specifying the invoice price and the several charges 
respectively; also sale amount; showing likewise proceeds of the commerce in Great 
Britain; converting prime cost of investment, so far as it consists of repayments of 
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advances by the Commercial Department, at rates of exchange used in Company's books 

in transactions between the two branches of their affairs, p. 92. LEA—LOA. 

' Particulars of interest and discounts on anticipated payments (including an adjustment 
for former years, in respect to the interest charged on the Territorial invoices outward). 

% p. 94. 

Particulars of interest on the balance due from the Territorial to the Commercial 
branch, end of session 1827-28, p. 95. 

Particulars of surplus Commercial charges beyond five per cent, charged on sales, p. 95. 

Appropriation of surplus Commercial profits, 771-Difficulty of settling questions 

between Comnlercial and Territorial claims, 774——Origin of East-India annuities, S(M> 

-Difficulty of separating the Territorial and Commercial accounts prior to 1814, 809 

-Since 1824 there has been no Commercial surplus equal to the Territorial debt. 

812-Territorial revenue in India has been applied to the liquidation of debt, 821- 

Question of interest charges has been a case of discussion between the Board of Control 
and the Court of Directors, the Court’s mode of charging toeing Objected to as an 

erroneous principle, 833-Hitherto all accounts have been Settled as a provisional 

adjustment, sivbjcct to the determination of*certain questions, 838. 

Lead. Return showing the quantity of lead sent into .the interior of the Presidency of 
Bengal, from Calcutta, 1793—1831, App. p. 1J98—Similar returns for Madras, App. 

p. 1200. , 

Leghorn. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards<it f the port of Calcutta. 

between 1793 and 1831, from Leghorn, App. p. 1005-Also which cleared outwards 

from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Leghorn, and stating the fl»<; 
under which they sailed, App. p. 1081. # 

Leiih. Sfe ‘ Shipping.’ 

Letters. Expedition with which letters might, under a good system of management, he 
brought from India, Peacock 1515, 1521. 

Licenses. R<;gula + ion as to travelling licenses merely nominal. Peacock 1021. 

Liquors. ' Return showing the quantity of liquors sent into the interior of the Presidency 
of Bengal from the port of Calcutta, *1793—1831, App. p. 1199. 

Liverjjool East-India Committee. Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control 
upon subjects*relating lo the trade with India; the trade of the East-India Company, 
and its effects; consequences of union of government and trade; means of effecting 
remittances; division of TerritoriaI|and Commercial accounts; foreign trade with India, 

App. p. G78, 694, 697, 716, 719, 727, 732, 765, 768, 781. 

Liverpool. See * Shipping.’ 

Lloyd, Mr. -Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control upon subjects connected 
with the trajle of India; modes and terms on which remittances have been effected 
between England and India, or India and England, and between places of commerce in 
India and Asia; to what extent of regularity operations of foreigu exchange and remit¬ 
tance are conducted, &c., as far as relates to the East-India Company, App. p. 725- 

• A re "there any, and what, benefits derived by the revenues Great Britain from the 
present system of conducting the trade with India and China, which would be lost by a 
change of system, App. p. 769—Measures suggested.calculated to advance the interests 
of Indian commerce, f such as the improvement or increase of the exportable productions 
of India, App. *p. 793. 

Loans. Manner in which lending money is affected by the prior claim of the East-India 
Company, Mackenzie 124— Mode and upon what terms money has been borrowed in 
India by the Government since 1808-9, and what are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the course pursued. Hill, App. p. 596, Mackenzie, App. p. 596. • 

See also * Debt-’ 
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.- London'. Sec.' Shipping.’ 

\—MAC. _" . , , 

London Merchants. Sec ' Merchants. , 

Long Ells. General loss on the trade of long ells, but great profit in the season 1829-30, 
1830-31, owing to the great fall in the price of wool, Simons 1254——Advantage pos- < 
sessed by Americans in their sale of camlets arises from their smuggling trade, Simons 
1206. 

Sec also ‘ Dyeing.’ 

Long Pepper and Roots. Quantity of long pepper and roots received, in each y^ar from 
IS 12 -13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1207. 

Losses. Account of all sums written off" as losses, and of all outstanding balances, in the 
books of the several commercial agents, from 1809-10 inclusive, to 1828-29, on account 
of the investment of raw .silk, App. p. 709. 


M. 

N 

r n 

Maeuos Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, 
at the port of Fort St. George, and tile jgjrts subordinate thereto, from Macao, App. 

p. 1093-Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort 

St. George, and the 'ports subordinate thereto, to Macao, and stating the Hag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1105. 

Mackenzie, Holt, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Offices held by witness in India, 30- 

Nature of the duties of Territorial Secretary in'Bengal, 32-The statements lpiicl before 

the House by His Majesty’s command, and which witness has studied, with Mr. Melvill’s 
explanations, do not seem sufficient to enable the Committee to obtain a complete view of 
the financial transactions of the East-lndia Company during the period they embrace, 

3G——Manner in which the accounts laid before Parliamept are defective, 37-An 

account for the Committee ought to be completely balanced'to a shilling, any other 
accounts are insufficient, 41-Indian accounts are so kept; manner of keeping remit¬ 
tance accounts, 43--Territorial revenues have never been t sufficient to meet Territorial 

charges, during witness’s residence in India, 5 0 — . Caused by an increase of charge in all 

the departments, 5 4— -Witness cannot be satisfied that the accounts are accurately 
balanced without more detail, 53-Unreasonable method of fixing - the rates of ex¬ 

change by the Board of Control, 56—-—Practicability of India to bear its own expenses, 
57 - Extent to which danger is to bo inferred from the possibility of internal insurrec¬ 
tion, 61 — . . Which most probably would arise only from oad government, 63. 

Security of the Indian empire from the nature of its present boundaries, *64—Diffi¬ 
culty of making any calculation as to the reserves necessary for maintaining internal peace 
in India, 67-Government cannot long continue without interference with such pro¬ 
tected States as file King of Oude, 67—-and Hydrabad, 69-Estimate for 1830-31 

of the revenues of India, which affords good ground for calculating on a satisfactory state 
of things hereafter, 71*—*^Substitution of Native for European agency would be valuable 
in effecting reductions in expenditure, 71, 81—Advantageous results to the country of 

withdrawing all transit duties, and effecting custom duties in lieu thereof, 73, 79-Ab- 

karce duties a growing revenue, though collected at considerable expense, 78-——Advan¬ 
tages of employing natives in the lower judicial departments, 83—-Natives are quite 
equal tu Europeans in talent, and the finances would De much improved by their employ¬ 
ment, 87-Advantageous results likely to arise from the settlement of Europeans in 

India, 89, 93—Use of English fashions and luxuries have increased among natives, 90. 

Manufactut e of sugar ipight be extended by proper culture, 91—Residence of Eu¬ 
ropeans would, instead of danger, occasion additional security, 93——Effect on the interest 
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of money, 94——Increase of revenue, 99-Advantages to be derived from a general - 

!\ettlenitnt of land ; plan proposed by witness, 100-Classes of persons whom witness M ACKEXZI1' 

tfouhl allow’ to settle in India, 109--Ditliculties which now prevent persons from going 

to India, or residents there from sending home for others, 110-In Bengal all persons 

should be allowed to settle whq preferred it; in other provinces restrictions should bo 

made, 111--Further advantages of European settlement in India, 113-Character 

of Bengal zemindars. 11 1-Nature of their education, 115-Principal objects which 

prevent Europeans of character establishing themselves in India, 11G. 

£>rnal] extent to which Europeans held lands in India when permitted, 118 — — Manner 
in which lending money is affected by the prior claim of the East.-India Company, 1*24 

-Large extent of cultivation carried on with borrowed capital, 127-East-India 

Company do not advance money to cultivators, 128-Country bankers are those who 

advance money to cultivators, 130-Limitation of interest of money in India, 140- 

Extortion of, zemindars, 143-The peasantry have no practical remedy against the 

zemindar’s oppression, 144-Advantages to peasant ry generally of indigo settlements, 

140-Demoralized state of inhabitants of Calcutta from their intercourse with Eu¬ 
ropeans, 147. # • , 

[Second Examination.]—Financial result of a scheme which provides for a governor- 
general and four subordinate governments inlndiji; would be a saving of £100,000 instead 
of increasing expense, 148—-—Manner of conducting the business of Bengal in the absence 

of the Governor-general, 151-Reductions to bo effected, 152- ,— -Which would leave 

the Government^ quite efficient if the principle of substituting native agency were duly# 

appreciated, 153——As offices lapse, savings in India can be speedily managed, 154- 

Savings proposed to be effected in the Military Department, 159—-—Advantages which 

would result from the army being transferred to the Crown, 1G9-Additional revenue 

which Might be created, by the influx of Europeans to India, to the Government, 18G 

-Consequences as to judicial establishments, 191-Lord W. Bentinck’s opinion as 

to 'the settlement of Europeans in India, 193——Sir C. Metcalfe’s opinion on the same 

•subject, 194--JJativ’e courts might be allowed to take cognizance between Europeans, 

195-AVtth moderate Salaries, Government might find natives well qualified to dis¬ 

charge the office of judges, 198—Expense of the college of Haileybury might be 

entirely saved, 200-Expense of the military college, Addiscombe, might also be 

saved, 202--College in Calcutta is also unnecessary, 207. 

Explanations as to thS manner of the sum of £1,300,000 being carried to account by 

Mr. MelviH, 209"-Objections entertained by witucss to the Easl-India Company 

remaining traders, 214——Manufacture of opium and salt is a matter of revenue, not 
trade ; no change could be made without immense loss to revenuo, 215—-Evil conse¬ 
quences of the purchase of cotton by the Company, 218——Dearness or inferiority of 
quality miftt be apprehended as the consequence of all commercial transactions in which 

the Government engage, 218-Consequences of the Government pufehases of indigo 

on the market, *221-Necessity of a larger supply of opium at a ^reduced price, 231 

■ ■■ — The monopoly is a great evil, as far as the commerce of the country is concerned, 

232-It cannot be necessary for the Company to trade to make remittances, 234 —— 

No difficulty, on the score of remittance, by the East-Indla Company discontinuing 

trade, 236-For the supply of stores, the Indian Government had better have recourse 

to the English market than trust to the local market of India, 240--Average amount 

of stores from England for the Company, 242—India can never want the means of 
furnishing remittance, if tho Government have funds to remit, 244. 

a 

India is the best market for opium in the world, 254-Opium will always afford the 

Government means of.remittance through China, 255, 256.-Manner in which China 

pays for opium, 259——Extent to which trade and remittances might j)e effected by 

changes' in the trade between India, China, and this country, 261 - -No fear to be 

entertained of a monopoly of Calcutta merchants combining to interfere with the East- 
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- India Company’s remittances, 26f»-Present state of trade in Calcutta as regards mer- 

MACKENZIK. chants’ houses, 267--Merchants’ houses not more dependent on Govcrnmertc in India 

than here, 269-Maimer of managing the business of remittance in India, 274- i — 

Disadvantage to India paying three millions annually to this country, 278-Manner 

in which remittance might he made by bills, 279——Effect upon merchants’ houses of. 
Government refusing their paper, 283——Difficulty as to what paper the Company should 
lake and refuse, 285. 

[Third Examination.]—Opium exported' to China is paid for in China with buflion, 
except that portion which is paid for in Company’s bills, 290—Large increase in the 

opium trade attributable to the increased demand of the Chinese, 292-Great fall In the 

price of opium, 294—Principally from the competition of Malwa opium, 295-Com¬ 

pany can only derive a permanent revenue from opium by being able' to supply cheaper 

than from other countries, 296-Facility of remittance from India would be increased 

by increasing the commercial operations between the countries, 297 — ■ And allowing 
Europeans to hold lands in India, 298-Variations in amounts of Company’s remit¬ 

tances, 300—Administration of the government of Ceylon might be placed on a more 

economical system if connected with the government of India, 302-Probability of the 

Cdlnpany possessing sufficient revenue in case of war, 303--IIow far the question of 

remittance might be affected b/ opening the China trade, 30G-How far the Company 

might discharge claims on them in India, in lieu of remittance to London, 310-There 

should be one currency for all India, 312-*—‘Value of this to Government and private 
merchants, 313. , < 

* Sicca rupees and mohurs are legal tenders in Calcutta; value of gold, 317-Dollars 

are generally now used as remittance, formerly they were’ coined for native circulation, 

323-Time for which sicca rupees have bean legal tender in Bengal; different rupee's 

in circulation, 325-Present law in regard to recoinage of silver, 328 — - A? to rupees 

being a legal tender, 335—Out of tho Company’s territories each government lias its 

own rupees, 338-Value of which is continually fluctuating, 341-Feruckabad 

rupee has extended in circulation considerably, 344-It would be advantageous in 

every point of view that a uniform coin should be received as pay for^rmy*?ncl civil ser¬ 
vants in India, 351-Value of Madras rupee as compared with Bengal, 355-Of the 

Bombay, 356-Silver should continuo the currency of India, 361-Madras rupee 

should be used under any plan for assimilating the coin, 365—367-Amount of 

seignorage which should be allowed on coinage in India, 37^5—»—-Punishment for forgery 

in India, 377-Silver imported into Bengal, 380—Circulation of Spanish dollars in 

India, 383—There is no restriction on export of poin from India, 386. 

First establishment of agovernment bank in Bengal in 1809, 389-Great convenience 

to the community, 391—Is a bank of discount and deposit, 400-Reasons why the 

government of India have not allowed of other banks being formed, 407—»—Advantage 
which tho public derived from the Company’s connection with the Bengal Bank, 409 

——Constitution of the bank, 411-Company never received advances from the bank 

except duriug the Burmese war, 430-'Losses to which the bank lias’been subject, 

435—Loan to Government at the Burmese war, 444—447—Connection between the 

bank and Government, *451-Alterations in the charter of the bank, 462-Credit 

of the Indian Government, 472-Saving might be effected by the Indian Government 

making the Bank of Bengal un engine for government payments, 482-*—Refusal of a 
charter to the Bank of Bombay, 481—•Advantages possessed by the Bank of Bengal 

over other bunks, 489—-Manner in which the Bank of Bengal makes advances, 197-'- 

Dividends payable upon hank stock, 503—*—Prices of bank stock, 50G-Amount of 

paper of the bank habitually out, 511—*—Circulation of the paper, 516-Restrictions 

t at present on the bank, 523--Private banks at Calcutta which issue paper, 529- 

Effect of the.stoppage of Palmer’s bank on the credit of banks generally, 537--Public 

statement made by Hank of Bengal twice a year,. 5-13——Consequences of the bank 

refusing accommodation, 550-There is no objection to perfect freedom iu banking at 

< 
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Calcutta, provided charters do not signify recognition by Government, 558——Reasons - 

why p&per notes of other bunks should not be received on an equality with Government MAC- -MAD 
paper, 564. 

[Fourth Examination.]—Capital of the Bengal Bank ; proportion vested in Government 
i securities, 567—574——Amount for which bank uotes are issued, 575—<r—Improvement 
which might be adopted in the management of Treasury uotes, 586—Mode of keep- 

ing balances in Bengal, 590-Effect of their balances in specie being locked up, 600 

-Date at which bills from China are drawn, 602 . ■■■■ Evidence concerning interest of 

mouSjr: bank deposits, and payments of debts, 601—617——Balances in different, 
treasuries, 618—626——Losses sustained in 1822-28 by the purchasers of salt and 

opium, 627-Expenses to individuals of re-coining silver, 682-Expenses of the 

mint might he reduced, 641-Circulation of copper money, 64(>*-Maimer in which 

remittances of dividends might be made if the Company paid only in India, 648—— 

Dividends demandablc in London, 657-G overnment servants allowed to trade, 662—- 

Largest am6u»t of Territorial revenue advanced at any ono time in India for commercial 
purposes, 6S2-Bengal Bank discontinued discounts during*«be Burmese war, in con¬ 

sequence of its reduced rash balance, 688. 

(Answers to Queries from the India Board.)—Principal causes which have affeefed the 
revenue of India since 1808-0, either by improvement or deterioration of old or the intro¬ 
duction of new resources, App. p. 580-Catiaes which have affected the amount of 

charge in the various departments of Iudfan administration since 1808-0, App. p. 585 
——Measures suggested fur rendering the existing revenues flu we productive, or for 

realizing the reVeuues with more regularity and promptitude, App. p. 580-Measures 

suggested’ which would be calculated to reduce in whole or in part any head of charge 
falling upon the Indian revenue, or to, introduce more economy into the expenditure, 

App. p % 592-Modo in which money has been borrowed in India by the Government 

since 1808-9; advantages and disadvantages of course pursued, App. p. 596-Number 

of'mints in India in 1800* and at the present time ; regulations of existing mints; condi- 
, tion of the various currencies at present and former periods; imports and exports of 
precious jpetals/’App. p. 600* Steps taken for the separation of the Territorial from 
the Commercial accounts of the Company in India and England ; further measures re¬ 
quired for that purpose, App. p. 608——Losses, &c. since 1808-0; how far the system of ac¬ 
counts is calculated to guasd against loss, and compel the bringing to account public money 
or stores received and expended ; suggestions for improvement of the system, App, p. 6u4. 

Answers to qqeries proposed by the Board of Control upon subjects connected with 
the trade of India: present arrangements with foreign states in regard to trade with India ; 
improvements which may be suggested in those relations, App. p. 766——Are there any, 
ana what, benefits derived by the revenues of Great Britain from thqnresent system for 
conducting tlie trade with India and China, which would be lost by a change of system, 

App. p. 772—Measures suggested calculated to advance the interests of Indian com¬ 
merce, such* as the improvement or increase of the exportable productions of India, 

App. p. 707. * 

Mackillop, Mr. Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control upon subjects 
, relating to the trade with India: the trado of the East-India»Company, and its effects; 
union of government and trade ; means of effecting remittances; division of Territorial 
and Commercial accounts j foreign trade with India, &e. &c. App. p. 670, 608, 606, 099, 

715, 730, 765, 772,* 7*8. 

» 

Madeira: 

» Calcutta; . 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 

between 1703 and 1831, from Madeira, App. p. 1058-Also which cleared outwards 

from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Madeira, and staling, the Hag 
Under which they sailed, App. p. 1074. 
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Madras: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Madeira, App. 
p. 1085——Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort 
St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Madeira, and stating the flag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1097. 

Madras. Combined view of the cash transactions in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, from 
1814-15 to 1828-29, App. p. 229. 

See also ' Customs, 3.’ ' Imports.’ ‘ Shipping/ * Trade/ i. 

Maher. See * Pondifcherry/ 

Mails. Memorandum of Mr. Taylor’s proposal to Government for the carriage of the 
public mails to England apd back in steam-packets, App. p. 999. 

Malabar. See ' Timber.’ 

Malacca. Copy minute <ff R. Fullerton, Esq., President of Prince of Wales’ Island, April 
1830. Report of the trade of the three Settlements, Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, 

and Malacca, App. p. 873-Cost jof consignments sent from England to Bencoolen, 

Prince of Wales’Island, Singapore, and Malacca, App. p. 234. 

Malcolm, Sir C. Letter from Sir C. MalColm, Superintendent of the Indian Navy, to the 
Government, 1830, on steam communication with India, and on the rivers of India, 
App. p. 1016. ' 1 

Malcolm, Sir John. Extract from a minute of Sir J. Malcolm, dated 30th November 1830, 

on his administration of the Bombay Government, App. p. 564--Extract from Sir 

J. Malcolm’s general minute, November 1830', on his administration of the Bombay 
Government, App. p. 903. * 

Maldivc Islands. 


Calcutta: • • * 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793 and 1831, from the Maldivo Islands, App. p. 1065—■—-Also which cleared 
outwards from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831? to # the Maidive Islands, and 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1081. * 

Madras: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from the Maidive Islands, 

App. p. 1090-Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the port 

of Fort St. George, to the Maldives, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. 

p. 1102. 1 < 

Malt. Return of the quantity of malt sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. 
George from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1203. 

Malta. See ‘ Gibraltar.’ * 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control, 
upon subjects relating to the trade with India; relating to trade pf the East-India Com¬ 
pany, and its effects; consequences of the union of government and ( trade; means of 
effecting remittances ; division of Territorial and Commeraial accounts; state of foreign 
trade with India, App. p. 679, 692, 697, 699, 715, 720, 731. 


Manilla ; 

Catculta: * ' 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
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between 1793 and 1831, from Manilla. App. p. 1058-59———Also which cleared outwards 
from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Manilla, App. p. 1073. 

Madras: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 17,93 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Manilla, App. 

p. 1086-Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the Port of Fort 

St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Manilla, App, p. 1098. 

*. Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 

at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from Manilla, App. p. 1109-Also which cleared 

outwards, between 180z-3 and 1829-30, from the ports of Bombay and Surat, to Manilla, 
App. p. 1116. . 

Manilla Seeds. , Quantity of Mauilla seeds received in each year from J 821-25 to 1830-31, 
at the port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 1212, •, 

Manufactures. * No objection on the part of the natives of India to use European manu¬ 
factures, Bracken 1795-Principally consumed*in India by natives. Bracken 1796— 

Importation into India of cotton manufactures, Brockton 1811. 

See also ‘ Cotton.’ ‘Customs.’ ‘Imports/ ‘Nankeens.’ ‘Silk.’ ‘Woollens.’ 

Marine Establishments. See ‘ Allowances.^ 

*. • 

Marjoribanks , Mr. Interest taken by Mr. Marjoribanks in the cultivation of the silk trade, 

Wilkinson 2276-His attempts to introduce a Neez cultivation, Wilkinson 2276— 

2278. 

Mats. Quantity of mats received in each year, from 1821-25 to 1830-31, at the port of 
Madras from Fort St. George, App. p. 1212. 

Mauritius. Number of slfips and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Cal- 

• cutta, between 1793 and 1831, from the Mauritius, App. p. 1058——Also which cleared 
outwuyd* from**the port* of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to the Mauritius, and 
stating the flag uuder which they saijed, App. p. 1074. 

Mauritius and Bourbon. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 
1793 and 1831, at thejjoft of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from 

Mauritius and Bourb«jn, App. p. 1085-Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 

and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Mau¬ 
ritius and Bourbon, and stating tUe flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1097. * 

Me.lvill, J. C., Esq. (Analysis «f his Evidence.)—Papers laid before the Committee, No. 43 
of the financial accounts of the East-India Company, contain a fair and comprehensive 
statement of the financial concerns of the Company, 2033-Except in its mode of ascer¬ 
taining the, loss to the Commercial branch by the Board’s rate of Exchange, 2033 . 

Present atnoiuit of the Company’s home bond debt, which the Court of Directors consider 
wholly*Te*rritorial, 2034, 2035, 20*11——Cause of the Court of Directors coming to this* 
decision, 2037—-2040 Amount of the bond debt, 17:30, 2043,2044-Acts of Parlia¬ 

ment whicli have been passed upou the subject of the Company’s home bond debt, 2046, 
2047——Explanation of the nature of the Territorial debt of the Company as viewed by 
the Select Committee in 1783, 2056-If the Company were separated from the terri¬ 
tory, the bond debt'should bo % charge upon the territory, 206(5-Opinion as to the 

right of the Cbmpany to the property in lands acquired uuder their authority, as given by 
the law officers of the Crown, 2073, 2074. 

^Nature of land revenue in India, 2078-Right of the Company to the possession of 

their property m India, even should Parliament not renew their charter, 2081—2083— 
Principle upon which the Company regulates its grants of pensions, 2085——Court of 
Directors are prohibited from granting a pension to any one person exceeding .£200 per 
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annum without the sanction of two General Courts summoned for that purpose, and with- 
MKK—MIL. out the approbation of tho Board of Commissioners, 2087——Circumstances under which 

small pensions are granted, 2088-Explanation of the account of Bhurtpore prize 

stamp in the account of Deferred Items, 2101. 

[Second Examination.}—Nominal amount of Company's subscribed capital is sixmil- f 

lions, 246:1-Amount paid up, 2464——Amount of capital employed May 1829,2469 

—Amount duo from the Territory to the Commerce, 2475-Remittances ordered 

, and received since 1828-29, in payment of the debt due from Territory to Commerce, 

2476-Profit on the China trade in each year since the same period, 2472—^-Expla¬ 

nation of tho circiynstances under which the Company would be entitled to the payinent 
of £1,207,560, tho amount of East-India annuities grafted on the three per cent, reduced 

account by 33 Geo. III., 2480-Causes of difference of opinion between the Board of 

Control and the Court of Directors, 2485-Recommendation of new forms of accounts 

to be laid before Parliament in lieu of those annually presented, 2486, 2487. 

Merchandize . Specification ‘of the particulars of the payments on accoiiut of charges of 
merchandize from 1st 'May 1814 to 1817, App. p. 386. 

See also ‘ Imports.’ f Manufactures/ <• <> 

MERCHANTS: 

K 

1. Generally : ‘ 

Present state of (ra'de as regards merchants’ houses, Mackenzie 267—Merchants not 

more dependent on Government in India than England, Mackenzie 269-Effect upon 

mercantile houses of merchants refusing their paper, Mackenzie 283-Difficulty as to 

what paper the Company should accept or refuse, Mackenzie 285-Former state of 

mercantile houses at Calcutta, Bracken 1801-Only one which now carries pn banking 

as to issuing notes is Alexander and Co., Bracken 1803-Native houses generally 

transact American business. Bracken 1806-Regulations ks to the Company prevent¬ 

ing the Government of India making advances of money to mercantile houses, so stated 
by Sir C. Forbes, Bracken 1940. > • * « 

2. London: «• 

Memorial of London merchants to the Court of Directors on the state of the trade 

between this couutry aud India, App. p. 705-Resolutions of Londor merchants, at a 

meeting of the merchants aud agents in London connected vtith the trade of the East 
Indies, held at the office of ,the East-India Trade Committee, 2d’March 1830, App. 

p. 775-Letter to the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, from the London 

merchants connected with the East-India trade, October 1832, App. p. 819—Reso¬ 
lutions at a meeting of merchants and agents in London connected with the trade of the 
East-Indies, held at the office of the East-India Trade Committee, 1830, App. p. 905. 

Metals. Return showing the quantity of brass and brass-ware, copper, iron, lead and 
quicksilver, speltey, steel, aud tin, sent into the interior of Bengal frorp the pprt of Cal¬ 
cutta, 1793—1831, App. p. 1198—Similar returns for Madras, App. p. 1200 —. 

Quantity of metals received in each year, from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, 
from Fort St. George, App. p. 1212. 

Metcalfe, Sir C. His opinion as to the settlement of Europeans in India, Mackenzie 194. 

Millinery . Return of the quantity of milLinery sent into the interior of % the Presidency of 
Fort St. George from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App- p» 1203.* 

MILITARY: 

1. Accounts: 

% r 

Difficulty of making up military accounts from the charge of the batta, Mackenzie 346. 
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2. Charges: 

Statements of the charges of the military administration in the three Presidencies of 
India, together with those of the Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore* and Malacca, App. 

p. 556, 557-Savings proposed to be effected in the military department, Mackenzie 

159. 

• # 

3. Stores: 


■ • Memorial of Mr. C. R. Read to the Right Hon. C. Grant, July 1831, on the export 

of military stores to Singapore, App. p. 893-Correspondence oft the subject between 

P* Aaber, Esq. and T. II. Villiers, Esq., App. p. 895—897'-Letter from W. Carter, 

Esq. to T. H. Villiers, Esq., dated East-India House,. App. p. 898.# 

Sec also ‘ Army.’ * Colleges.’ 

Military Establishments, See ‘ Allowances.’ 

Mint. Expenses^ of the mint might be reduced, Mackenzie 041-Number of mints 

existing in India in 1809 and at the present time ; regulations of the existing mints ; con* 
dition of the various currencies at present and former periods ; afid imports and exports of 
the precious metals, Wood, App. p. 598, Hill, App. p. 599, Mackenzie, App. p. 599. 

Mirzapore. See * Coals.’ * , 

Moluccas. See ' Java.’ , * 

Mooltan. Productions of that city, Cabell 1&47. 

Monopoly. East;India Company should enjoy no monopoly, except* on the grounds‘ of its 

being dangerous to file existence of the trade to remove the restriction, Larpent 1943-- 

Value of a monopoly to meet the Chinese policy, Larpent 2013. 

See also ‘ Cotton.’ ’ Opium.’ * S«flt.’ 

Mosambique. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, between 1793 and 1831, from Mosambique, App. p. 1000-’Also which cleared 

. outwards from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Mosambique, and stating 
the fla^ jjpder which they .sailed, App. p. 1076. 

Mosambique and Coast of Africa. Number of ships and amount of tonnuge entered in¬ 
wards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30,*at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from Mosambique 
and Coast of Africa, App» p. 1110———Also which cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 
1829-30, froih the ports of Bombay and Surat, to Mosambique and Coast of Africa, and 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1117. 

Mulberry Trees. Mulberry tree ih cultivation in India is called the Indian Variety? 1 Wil¬ 
kinson 2127—-—Which is ready for picking about four months after they are planted, 

Wilkinson 2132'-Two systems of cultivation pursued, tho one standard, tne other 

Coppice er jungle, Wilkinson 2133——At Santipoor crops are gathered March or April, 

and July qr November, Wilkinson 2137-Crops in the rains arp most abundant, 

Wilkinson 2139—Jungle trees grow to the height of six feet, Wilkinson 2143- 

Mannef'in which hedge rows are cultivated, Wilkinson 2146—2153—Ryots are the? 
producers of the mulberry, Wilkinson 2154——Two plants are most extensively applied 
to ’feeding silk-worms, mulberry tree and palma Cnristi,.lf'Vt//icA 2330——Dwarf or 
shrubby sort of mulberry considered by natives as infinitely preferable, Wallioh 2418. 

Species cultivated most in Prance is tho Moms Alba, Bowring 2580-Sides of the 

Rhone arc thp principal silk districts in France, Bowring 2581-Cause of preference 

for the white mulberry, Bowring 2583, 2585———Trees are not cut, the leaves for the 

worms are gathered from the stems. Bowring 2587-Some species of the mulberry will 

grow in any climate. Bowring 2588-Morus of China a dwarf, and is principally used 

m China, and seldom grows above the height of between six and seven feet. Bowring 
2590-—Effect of grafting on trees, as compared with ungrafted trees, Bovring 2592— 
Cultivation of the plant has become a primary consideration in France; capital is now 
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- i much employed in its production. Bowring 2594-Damp soil unfriendly to the white 

'M r N—NEW. mulberry, Bowring 2000-There is no duty on mulberry trees ; they are rqted through 

the medium of the land-tax. Bowring 2678—-—Names of the best wofks on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the mulberry tree, and the treatment of silk-worms. Bowring 2682. 

See also * Silk.’ , 

M unject. Statement showing the quantity of munjeet shipped, 1793—1830, at the port of 
Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing the countries to which 
shipments were made, App. p. 1160. 

Musk. Return showing the quantity sent into the interior of the Presidency of *Fort 
St. George, from Madras, 1823^—1831, App. p. 1201. 

Mustard Seed. Return of the quantity sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort 
St, George, from Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1201. 

" , 

Nankeens. Company have discontinued importation thereof, Simons 975-Private 

speculations in nankeens have been a losing concern, Simons 988-Quantity of nankeens 

sent into the interior from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1204——Account 
of "the quantity imported into the United Kingdom in each year, 1793—1831, App. 
p. 1047. " ‘ 

Natives. Substitution of Native for European agency would be valuable in effecting reduc¬ 
tions in expenditure, Mackenzie 71, 81, 87,' 152, 153——Advantages of employing 

natives iu the lower judicial departments, Mackenzie 83-Use of English fashions and 

luxuries have increased among natives, Mackenzie 90-'Cause of the poverty of the 

people attributable to their want of exertion, Wullich 2345. 

See also' Hindoos.* . , * , 

Navigation Laws. Beneficial effects which have resulted from a relaxation of the navigation 
laws as respects the trade with India, although its effect has been limited, as the trade 
from the ports of India to the Continent of Europe is diftefentjn its character from any 
thing like a general trade. Hall 2523. 

New Guinea. See * Guinea, New.’ 

New South Wales: 

e * 

Calcutta: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, be¬ 
tween 1793 and 1831, from New South Wales, App. p. 1059-Also which cleared out¬ 

wards from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to New South IVales, and 
stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1075. 

Madras: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St George, and the ports subordinate thereto, fyom New South Wales, 
App. p. 1086 — -Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831> from the port of 
Fort St.. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to New South Wale9, and stating the 
flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1098. 

Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 
at the ports of Bombay and Surat from New South Wales, App. p. 110 9 . Also which 
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cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from the pbrts of Bombay and Surat, to 
New Sbuth Wales, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1117. 

Nicobars. Numb'er of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 
1831, at. the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Nicobars, 
t and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1093. 

Nile. See * Steam.’ 


Nitrite of Soda. Extract of letter in the Commercial department from the Court of 
Directors to the Governor-general in Council, May 1832, on nitrate of soda, App. p. 893. 
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Officers of East~Jndia Company's Service. Civil servants, excepting the Commercial, are 
restricted from trading, Mackenzie GG2——Numbers which' ary enabled to trado under 
present regulation, Mackenzie 6G5. * 

• See also f Agency.’ * Commission.’ * , 

Oil. * Quantity of oil received, in.cach year from 1812-18 to 1829-30, at the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1207——Quantity of oils of sorts received, in each year 
from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port if Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 
1212 . . . * 

Oil Seeds. „ Quantity TJf oil seeds received, iu each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the 

port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1207-Quantity of oil seeds received, in each 

year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the,port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 

Oilman's Stores. Return pf the quantity of oilman’s stores sent into the interior of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, from the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1203. 

Okhotsk. umber of ships, and amount of tonnage cleared outwards from the port of 
Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Okhotsk, and stating the flag under which they 
sailed, App. p. 1081. • 

OPIUM: 

% • 

1. Generally: * 

Manufacture 6f opium is a matter of revenue, not trado ; no change could be made 

without immense loss to tho revende, Mackenzie 215-Monopoly a great evil as tar as 

■ the commerce of the country is concerned, Mackenzie 232-India tho best market for 

opium in the world, Mackenzie 254-Opium will always ulTord tho Government means 

of remitttnee through China, Mackenzie 255, 256—Probability of the opium trade 
not being confined to Bengal supply, owing to the increase of Malwa* opium. Bracken. 

1822--Proposition for levying the duty on opium by an excise in lieu of the mode now 

pursuCffT Bracken 1833. • 

2. Consumption: 

Increase of, in China, attributable to the increased demand of the Chinese, Mackenzie 

292-Company can only derive permanent revenue from being able to supply cheaper 

than other countries, Mackenzie 29G—Trade in opium between India and China 
has greatly increased, Palmer 1396—Fondness of the Chinese for opium. Bracken 
1921. 

3. Imports :■ 

Statement showing the quantity of opium shipped, 1793—1830, at the port of Calcutta, 
to'countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which shipments 
were made, App. p. 1161 . - Q uantity of opium received iu each y«ar, from 1812-13 to 
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- 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1207—*—Quantity of opium 

01*1—PAL. received in each year, from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madrasf from Fort 

St. George, App. p. 1212. 

4. Price: 

How paid for in China, Mackenzie 290——Fall in the price from the competition of 
Malwa opium, Mackenzie 294, 295—How affected by the alteration of price in 
1822-23, Mackenzie 627. * •* ' 

Ojjivm Milk. Quantity of opium milk received in each year, from 1824-25 to 183(5-3 J, at 
the port of Mad rag, from Fort St. George, App. p. 1213. 

Orontcs. Advantage of the passage of the Orontes but for the interference of Arabs and 
Turks, Peacock 1491. 

Outle. Government cannof* long continue without interference with such protected States 
as the King of Qude, Mackenzie 67* 


. ‘ P. 

r ' 

*• « 

Paints. Return showing the quantity of paints sent into the interior of the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, frofu the port of Madras, 1823—1831, App. p. 1201. 

Palankeens. Number shipped from Calcutta, 1793—1830, to coiThtries beyond the terri¬ 
tories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing each country, App. p. 1130. 

Palma Christi. Much used to feed silk worms irf India, Wallic.h 2330. 

Palmer, J. Horsley, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Governor of the Bank, 1281- 

Financial remittances might be carried on without trading to‘ the present extent by the 

East-India Company, 1282-Three millions and a-half sterling might be remitted 

without the Company trading, 1283—Value of Sycec silver, as compart'd, with sicea 
rupees, 1286—1291, 1298-Bills preferable to a bullion remittance, 1294—^Compa¬ 
rative value of Sycce silver and British standard, ‘1302-Syece cannot be the Spanish 

dollar melted down ; it must be the mines of Asia, 1308——Quantity of gold which it is 

worth tho refiner’s while to extract from silver, 1309-Consequence of the high rate 

of exchange on Paris on the price of silver, 1314—Importation of silver from India, 

oq^account of its producing greater value than bills, will take place, 1‘318-Dislike of 

the merchants of India to exportation of bullion^ similar feeling with all mercantile 
classes, 1326—Witness’s opinion as to tho introduction of-gold coin for current circu¬ 
lation in India, 1332——Under what circumstances the Company might get money on 
their bills on the treasuries in India, 1336—Evidence concerning the means by which 
the Company might, on abandoning trade, transmit a large fund from India to England, 

1345-No effect to be apprehended by the Company from combination of merchants, 

as exports to Indiit and China must furnish means of remittance, 1348. * ** ■ 

Necessity of collateral security on taking bills of merchants’ bouses in Calcutta, 1350 
—■And of dealing with houses of the first credit, 1356, 1357——Extent of funds 

realized in China, from produce of India, would afford means of remittance, 1361- 

And respectable houses would be resident in Canton if tho Cqmpany abandoned the 
China trade, 1365— In the event of the Company abandoning trade, there would be 
no difficulty in their making the necessary remittances, 1367—Consequences of wars 
in India as to shipments of bullion in return for goods from this oountry, 1373—^-Dis¬ 
advantage to commercial transactions, owing to the Company’s trading, as at present, 
largely in indigo, &e., 1377—Extent of exports from India'to China, 1381. 

Consequences to India of large exportation of silver, 1387—No country ever did or 
can permanently deport its bullion, 139 2.T rade in opium between India and China 
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has greatly increased, 1396 - - Consequences to India of a'continued exportation of bid- —— 

lion, f4Q5—Impossible for any country to continue to furnish politically any payment PAL—PEA. 

of bullion ^hat the produce of the country will not resupply, 141 4 - ■■ ■ — ■■Results of the 
trade between England, India, and China, 1423——Fallacious opinions of merchants as 
to the benefit to be derived from opening the trade of Canton, 1426—Consumption of 
tea might in this country be carried to any extent, 1429-Great increase in the con¬ 
sumption of coflfeo since reduction of duty, 1436--Advantages the Compauy would 

dAive from making several Territorial payments in India instead of this country, 1438 
-—-Consequences to India of the amount drawn annually from her by this country, 

Paimer and Co. Effect of the stoppage of their bank on the credit of banks generally, 

Mackenzie 537- 

Paper. Return of the quantity sent Into the interior from the p#rt of Madras,.1823—1831, 

App. p! 1203-1-Quantity of paper received, in each .year from 182^-25 to 1830-31, at 

the port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. l‘21;j——Qigesf of evidence taken 
before the Select Committees of the House of Commons on East-Iudia affairs; Second 

. Report of 1830, and Reports 1830-31 antf 1831, ( on Commercial subjects; relating to 

Piyicr, App. p. 631. . 

* « 

Payments. See ‘ Territorial Payments.’ * 

Peacock, Thomas Love, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Office held by witness in India, 

1448-Voyage of the Entcrprizc steam-vessel by the route of the*Cape of Good Hope 

to Calcutta, 14o0—^Objections to the route from Bombay to the Red Sea and Alex¬ 
andria, on account of the expense, 1454——Great use of steam-boats in navigating the 

Red Sea, 1458-Voyages made by/the Hugh Lindsay from Bombay ; advantage of 

makingMlcrenicc the port in the Red Sea, 1459-Survey of the old canal from Suez to 

the Nile ; estimate of rec 9 nstructing, 1400——Level of the Red Sea at high water thirty 
feet and a-half abovo the Mediterranean, 1461——One hundred miles is the distance 

•from Suez to Pcjusiurn, 1405-Reasons why the French preferred the direction of 

Suez auMie Nile to tlfe bed of the old canal, 1467—Level of the High Nile as com¬ 
pared with the Red Sea, 1470-Steam-boats could be only used on the Nile from 

August to March, 1472. 

Arrangements which might bo made to facilitate communications between India and 

Europe by the Euphrates, 1475-General state of the navigation of the Euphrates, 

1476-Fuel which might be procured, 1481—-—Boats which navigated the river inthe 

time of Herodotus, 1480-Strength of the stream, 1489—-Advantage of the passage 

of the Orontes, but for the interference of Arabs and Turks, 1491-Present plan of the 

Russians for an easy mode of access to India, 1494-Who at present have steam navi¬ 
gation on 4he Wolga, 1496-On the whole the passage by the Euphrates would be the 

best if it could be rendered safe from the people, 150B—Advantages,of a ship canal 
from Suez counterbalanced by fear of the advantage which would be given to the Medi- 
terraneaW'pdrts for the purposes of trade, 1503—-—Expedition with which letters, under 
a good system of management, might be brought from Bombay to London, 1515, 1521. 

• Expeditious voyage made from London to Calcutta by the Marquis of Wellington, 

1519-Course which would make the voyage to India five weeks, 1522—Route by 

the Euphrates cheaper than by the Red Sea, 1525--Routes from England to Bombay 

by land, 1533--Oejects for which steam-boats would be specially useful on the 

Ganges, 1534-Distance by the Hooghley to Allahabad, 1537-3 ime taken by a 

steapi-boat to perform the voyage, 1537-Nature of boats building by the Company 

for the river Ganges, 1&41-These boats might navigate the river to Furruckabad, 

1547-Expense which the system of steam navigation will cause to the East-India 

Company, 1552—Steam navigation might be applied to the Indus, 1557-Means of 

obtaining fuel in India, 1568—-Cutch coal of no use for steam, 1508-Burdw#Jn coal 
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- the best, 15^1-Price of at Calcutta, 1572-At Bombay they prefer English coal, and 

EEC;—-MEN. find it cheapest, 1573-Manner in which fuel maybe supplied upon the Euphrates, 

-1581——Expense of taking coal from London to thoKed Sea, 1584-*—Ertect of steam 

navigation in America, 1500-The Indian rivers could not be navigated by night as well 

as da$ on account of the shallows, 1597-Except the Indus, 1598. f 

Sea steam-boats not of so much importance in India as river boats, 1605-There are 

private steam-boats as well as Company’s vessels in India ; principally used for towing 

vessels, 1610-Great difficulty to extending steam navigation is want of coal, 1613- 

» Regulation as to travelling licenses merely nominal, 1621-Principal articles’of trade 

brought down the Ganges, 1627-’The Company have never prevented steam‘navi¬ 

gation being established, nor could it ever have been if the Company had not done it 
themselves, 1629. 

Pegue: , \ 

Calcutta^ ' 

Number of ships af,'d amount of tonnage entered inwards at. the port of Calcutta, be¬ 
tween 1793 and 1831, from Peguc, App. ,p. 1063-Also which cleaned outwards from 

the port of Calcutta, between 1793'and 1831, to Peguc, and stating the flag under which 
they sailed, App. p. 1079. 

* • 

Madras: i 

Number of ships tmd amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, f«>m Pogue, App. p. 1089 
——Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and IS3I, from the port of Fort St. 
George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Pegue, and stating the flag under which 
they sailed, App. p. 1101. 0 

Bombay: , 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 
at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from Pegue, App. p. 11J2—«-Also which cleared 
outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from the ports of Bombay and Surat,'to Pegue, 
and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1118. 

Penang and Eastwards : ' 

Calcutta: *' 

* Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 

between 1793 and 1831, from Penang and Eastwards, App. p. 1062--Also which 

cleared outwards from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Penang and East¬ 
wards, App. p. 1078. 

Madras: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1*793 ^nd 1831, at 
the port of Fort' St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Penang'and East¬ 
wards, App. p. 1088-Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from 

the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Penang and East¬ 
wards, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1100. 

Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, 

at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from Penang and Eastwards, App. p. 1111-Also 

which cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from'the ports of Bombay and 
Surat, to Penang and Eastwards, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. 

p. 1118. 

Pennington, James, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence).—Has been for some time examining 
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the East-India Accounts, 1-Difficulty of arriving at conclusions from th^so laid before - 

Parliament, 3-Nature of the Statements laid before Parliament by the East-lndia PEN—l’OL. 

CumpauyTo-.Statement concerning the Register Territorial Debt of India, 14— 

Principle of division of Territorial and Commercial charges, 20—24-Balance State* 

p ment. is in the course of preparation at the India House, which it is likely will clear up all 
doubts and difficulties, 25. 

[Second Examination.]—Explanation of the term “ Deferred accounts,” in the Report 

handed in by witness, 2097-Difference of exchange between the Board's rates and 

the reftes at which bills are usually drawn, 2098. 

Pennington, Mr. Report on the Financial Accounts of the East-Iiylia Company, App. 
p. 19. 

Pensions. Principle upon which tho Company regulates its grants of pensions, Melrifl 
2085-Court of Directors are pA>hibited from granting a peusiou to any person exceed¬ 

ing £200 pea ay mini, without, the sanction of two General Courts summoned for that pur¬ 
pose, and without the approbation of the Board of Commissioners* Meleill 2087- 

Circumstances under which small pensions are granted, Mclrill 21)88. . 

Pepper. Returif showing the quantity of pepjier senj into the interior of the Presidency of 

Bengal from the port, of Calcutta, 1798 to 1881, App. p. 1199-Similar returns of 

quantities sent from Fort St. George to the provinces of the Madras Presidency, App. 
p. 1201-Heavy duly to which it is subjected in this country owing to the present cus¬ 
toms regulations, App. p. 785-Statement showing the quantity of pepjper shipped, 

1793 to 1830, at thejjort of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, and 
distinguishing countries to which shipments were made, App. p. 1158. 

Perfumery. Quantity of perfumery received, in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at 
the por£ of Madras, from Fort St. Geofgc, App. p. 1213. 

Persia. Communications from Vice-consul Brant, concerning the possibility of carrying 
on*a large trade in the Northern Provinces of Persia by the Black Sea, Cabell 1041. 

Persia, Gulf of. IJffects upon trade and revenue which have attended the mission adopted 
by the British Governnfent for the suppression of piracy in the Gulf of Persia and the 
Indian Ocean, Cabell 1GG1. , 

Sen also ‘ Arabian and Persian Gulfs.’ ‘ Coals.’ 

Petitions, See# Duties, B.’ 

Pickles. Return of the quantity of pickles sent into the interior from Madras, 1829 to 
1831, App. p. 1208. c* 

Piece Goods. Statement showing tine quantity of piece goods shipped, 1793—1830, at the 
port of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to 

which shipments were made, App. p. 11G3-Quantity of piece goods received, in each 

year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1208- 

Quantity of‘pieco goods received, in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-i!l, at tho port of 
MadraS^frOm’Fort St. George, App. p. 1213. » * 

See also ‘ Cotton, 5.’ * Silk.’ 

• Pilots. List of pilots employed in the Hooghley steam-vessel* on voyages to the Upper 
Provinces, App. p. 983. 

Piracy . See * Persia,, Gulf of.* 

Planks. Value of planks received, in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port of 
Calcutta, from Bengal, App'. p. 1209. 

Plant. ■ See ' Cotton, 2.’ 

Political Charges. Statement of the amount of political charges incurred in England 
deemed chargeable on the Territorial revenues of India, 1814-15—*-1828-29, App. 
p. 233. ^ 

% n. 7 Z 2 
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Pondicherry and Make. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, 
between 1703 and 1831, at the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate 

thereto, from Pondicherry and Mahe, App. p. 1091-Also which cleared outwards, 

between 1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate 
thereto, to Pondicherry\and Mahe, and stating th'o flag under which they sailed, App. 
p. 1103. 

* 9 

Port Glasgow. See ‘ Shipping-’ 

Portsmouth. See * Shipping.’ 

Portugal: 

Calcutta: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 

between 1793 and 4831, from Portugal, App. p. 1055-Also which cleared outwards 

from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Portugal; - and stating the flag 
under which they sailed, App. p. 1071. 

Madras: ' 

t 

Number of sliips and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and tho ports subordinate thereto, from Portugal, App. 
p. 1084——Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 183-1, from the port of Fort 
St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Portugal, end stating the .{lag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1096. 

i 

Bombay: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, betw*3en 1802-3 and 

1829-30, at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from Portugal, App. p. 1107-Also 

..which cleared outwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30, from the prirts of Bombay and 
S&fat, to Portugal, anil stating the flag under whic{; they sailed, App. p. 1115. 

Post.. Memorandum of Mr.Taylor’s proposals to Government for the carriage of the 
public mails to England and back in steam-packets, App. p. 999. 

Potato. Introdvction and growth thereof in India, Wallich 2449. 

Precious Metals. jSec * Gold and Silver.’ 

Price of Opium. See ' Opium, 4.’ 

Prince of Wales' Island. Cost of all consignments sent from England to Bencoolen, 
Prince of Wales’ Island, and Singapore and Malacca, App, p. 234—Extract general 
letter from the Government of Prince of Wales’ Island to the Court of Directors, April 

1830 ; trade settlements, App. p. 873-Copy minute of R. Fullerton, Esq., President 

of Prince of Wales’ Island, April 1830: Report on the trade of the three settlements. 

Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca, App. p.873--Minute of R. Ibbet- 

son, Esq., dated 29th April 1830, App. p. 892——Minute of R. Fullerton, Esq., April 
1830, App. p. 893. 

See also * Supplies.’ 
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Territorial branch in account with the Commercial, in respect to payments of a poli¬ 
tical nature made from the commercial funds in England, China, and the Qipc, for the 
amount of which the Commercial branch has a claim to be repaid by advances for invest¬ 
ment in India and China, App.'p. 380. 

Politicat'nnd Commercial. Statement of the steps which have been taken, by the Com-* - 
missioners for the Affairs of India, or the Directors of the East-India Company, for 
carrying into effect the separation of the Political and Commercial accounts of thq said 
Company, App. p. 1. 
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Prinsep, II. T., Esq. Note by Mr. Secretary Prinscp on the introduction'of steam navi- 

f anon«oivjivers in Bengal, 1828. App. p. 91 6- ■ Letter from Captain J. H. Johnston to 
1. T. PruSep, Esq., secretary to the Bengal Government, Nov. 1828, relative to steam 
communication with India, and the rivers in India, Ap^. p. 946—-Letter from Captain 
E. Smith, engineer, to H. T. Prinsep, Esq., App. p. 967. 

Production of Indigo. See * Indigo, 4* 

Profits. See ' Commercial, 4.’ 

Profit and Loss. Profit and loss upon all goods sold by the East-India Company in 
1828-29, distingushing India and China; specifying invoice pricp and sale amount ; 
showing likewise proceeds of the commerce in Groat Britain, converting prime cost of 
investments, so far as it consists of repayments of advances by the Commercial depart¬ 
ment, at rates of exchange used jji Company’s books in transactions between the two 
branches of their affairs, Leach, p. 92. • * S 

Statement of the adjustment to be made in the profit and loss accdlmts, 1829-30, with 
reference to the outturn of that portion of the Indian investment provided under the 
arrangement With regard to interest bills, 1814, l'or -keeping the Company’s home 
accounts, App. p. 484. * t 

Statement of profit and loss upon Company’s goods sold 1814, together with the 

f irotits resulting to the Company in England, 1814-15, together with the ultimate surplus 
iablc to the appropriation of 53 Geo. Ill, c. 155, App. p. 532. . 

Account of the profit or loss on all goods sold in England by the Hast-India Company 
iu 1814-1*5, 1816-17, distinguishirig India and China; together with all commereiul 
profits accrued in England in the same period ; also showing the surplus remaining after 
providing for payment of the dividend^ on the capital stock, and interest on homo bond 
debt, App. p. 374. 

•Account of profit and'loss on all goods sold by the Ea’st-India Company 1829-30, 

• distinguishing India and China, and specifying the invoice price and the several charges 
respectably; alSo sale amount; showing proceeds of commerce, and converting the - 
prime cost of the investment, so far as it consists of repayments by the Commercial do- V. 
partment, at the rate of exchange used in transactions between the two branches of their * 
affairs, App. p. 482. • 

Statement of the adjustment to be made in the profit and loss accounts 1829-30, with 
reference to the joutturn of .that portion of-the Indian investment which may be deemed 
to have been provided under the arrangement with regard to interest laid down ir. plan 
of 1814, App. p. 407, 484, 548/ 

Abstract statement of profit and loss upon Company’s goods sold iu March and 
September 1816—1820, and other profits resulting to the Company in England 1817 ; 
together with the ultimate surplus liable to the appropriation of 53 Geo, 111. App. p. 534. 

Account .of the profit and loss upon all goods sold by the East-India Company, 1820-2J 1 
to 1829-30, distinguishing India and China, and specifying invoice price, and the several 
charges respectively; also the sale amount; and net proceeds of the commerce in Great 
Britain after defraying charges, App. p. 409, 536—551. ' 

Surplus commercial profits of the East-India Company after payment of the dividends 
on the capital .stock*, &c. 1814—1830, together with the amount appropriated; and 
showing balance unappropriated, prepared according to the. opinion of the Company’s 

standing counsel as it respects home bond debt discharged, App. p. 546. 

• • • 

Protected States. See ' Hydrabad.' * Oude.’ 

Provisions. Quantity of provisions received in each year, from 1824-25 to. 1830-31, at the 
port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 1212, 1213. 
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Public Buildings: 

Calcutta: ^ 

Letter from the Court of Directors to tho Governor-general in Council at Bengal 

(Finance department), dated 31st March 1830, App. p. 560-Extract of letter from . 

the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, to the Court of Directors, May 1831, on • 

the subject of public buildings, App. p. 572-Total expense of new buildings in the 

years 1825-26, 1826-27, 1827-28, App. p. 572. , . 

Madras: 

Letter from the Court, of Directors to the Governor in Council at Madras (Pinhnce 

department), on the charge for public departments, App. p. 568-Extract from Fort 

St. George finance consultations, September 1831, on charge for public buildings, App. 

p. 5/2-Letter from the Military Board at Madras to the Governor in Council at 

Madras, •. App. p. 573. ^ * 

t * 

Bombay: * # ‘ 

Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor in Council at Bombay (Finance 

department), on the charge for public buildings, App. p. 570-Extract from a letter' 

from the Governor in Council at, Bombay to the Court of Directors, November 1830, on 
the charge for public buildings, App. p.,573. ' , 

Purchases. See ’ Buying and Warehouse Committee.’ 

Purchase of Indigo. . See ‘ Indigo, 5.’ 

Purnea. See * Survey.’ , 

Pykars. Advances made by Government to pykars for silk, who settle everything with 
the peasants, Wilkinson 2208, 2200, 2211. » 


Quicksilver. Return showing tho quantity of quicksilver sent into the interior of the 
Presidency of Bengal from the port of Calcutta, 1703—1832, App. p. 1198. 

u e 

Quickstock Accounts. See ' Debts and Assets.’ *■ 


I 

R. 

Rail Roads. Considerations relative to the applicability of canals and rail-roads to India, 
App. p. 007-Expense of forming a rail-road; their applicability to Madras, App. 

' p. 907-Difficulties that might be expected considering the present state of 1 "the arts 

in that country; what particular lines there are in which such works would be .most 
beneficial in Madras, App; p. 907—913. 

Rates of Duties. See ' Duties.’ 

Rattans. See ‘ Dyeing Woods.’ * 

Read, C. R., Mr. Memorial of Mr. C. R. Read to the Right Hon. C. Grant, July 1831, 
on the export of. military stores to Singapore, App. p. 893. 

Reciprocity Treaty. Evil effects produced by the reciprocity treaty between England 

and Frauce, Bowring 2684-'Consequences to the French merchants in their j i renases 

of colonial produce; statement of their shipping, as regards the East-India trade, 
Pouring ‘2686-Bad effects on French trade of the prohibitory system. Bowring 2694. 
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Red Sea. Objections to the route from Bombay to the Red Sea and Alexandria on account 

of th(? e^uense. Peacock 1454-Great use of steam-boats in navigating the Ret! Sea, 

Peacock R58—Advantages of making Berenice the port in the Red Sea, Peacock 1459 

-Survey of the old canal from Suez to the Niffe; estimate of reconstructing it, 

, Peacock 1460——Level of the Red Sea at high water 30£ feet above the Mediterranean, 

Peacock 1461-Reasons why Ihe French preferred tho direction of Suez and the Nile 

( to the bed of the Old Canal, Peacock 1467-Level of the High Nile as compared with 

' tlft Red Sea, Peacock 1470—Expenses at which navigation between Bombay and Suez 

might be maintained, Johnston 1726-British trade with the East Indies would not. 

bermarterially assisted by a canal uniting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, Johnston 
1730. 

See also ‘ Steam,’ ' Suez.’ 


II. 

Inov.x. 

KED~KKM 


Reductions. Statement showing t\e estimated effect, subsequently to 182^-30, of the 
reductions \vhi$h have been ordered in the charges of India, and the amount m the further 
reductions necessary to reduce those charges to the standard ot those? of 1823-24, Ann. 

p. 236. ‘ ' . 

n * 

* Statement of reduction in Indian allowances and establishments (civil, marine, and 
military) ordered by the Court .and the several local governments since 1827-28; dis¬ 
tinguishing immediate from perspective ; also « statement showing the estimated effects 
of certain measures of reduction which ha?e been recommended by the Calcutta Civil 
Finance Committee, App. p. 237. • • 


REMITTANCES: 


1. Generally : 

Manner of keeping remittance accounts, Mackenzie 43- -No necessity for the Com¬ 
pany to trade for the sak® of making remittances, Mackenzie 234, 236, 244-Opium 

will always afford Government means of remittance, Mackenzie 255, 256, 288--Extent 

’ to which trade a*»d remittances might be affected by changes in the trade between India, 

China,-tffTd this country, Mackenzie 201-No fear to be entertained of a monopoly of 

Calcutta merchants to interfere with East-Iudia Company’s remittances, Mackenzie 266 
.- -Maimer of managing the business of remittance in India, Mackenzie 27-1-Dis¬ 
advantage to India payyig'three millions annually to this country, Mackenzie 278- 

Manner in which remittances might be made by bills, Mackenzie '27$, Palmer 1282- 

Facility of remittances by increasing commercial operations between the countries, and 
allowing Europeans to hold lands )j\ India, Mackenzie 2‘J7, 298. 

Variations inamounts of Company's remittances, Mackenzie 300-How far the ques¬ 

tion of remittances may be affected by opening the China trade, Mackenzie 306 ■ How 
far the Company might discharge claims in India in lieu of remittance to London, 
Mackenzie 810——Effect of a plan for the purpose of encouraging remittances through 

the East-India* Company by private merchants, Simons lO-Ki-Financial remittances , 

might lue carried on without trading to the present extent by the Kast-India Company, 
Palmer 1282—Three millions and a-half might be remitted without the Company 
trading. Palmer 1283-Bills preferable to a bullion remittiflice, Palmer 1294-Evi¬ 

dence concerning the means by which the Company might, by abandoning trade, transmit 

a large fund from India to England, Palmer 1345-No effect to be apprehended by 

the Company from combination of merchants, as exports to India and China must furnish 
means of remittance. Palmer 1348, Bracken, 1798,1800—-Extent of funds realized in 
Chjna from produce in India would afford means of remittance. Palmer 1361-Esta¬ 

blishment of merchaut8 , houses which would take place in China if the Company dis¬ 
continued the trade, Palmer 1365—How far remittance through China to England can 
be depended on. Bracken 1821. * 

If the China trade were thrown open, and opium monopoly destroyed, Chipa^might 
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become the means of regular remittance, Bracken 1827-Number of houses at Cal¬ 

cutta which would afford means to the Company to make remittances by hills,* Bracken 

1 869-Company could always oppose combinations by means of remittances in bullion. 

Bracken 1872-Company remitting home from India by taking bills and security on 

goods would be inoperative to any extent, Larpent 1950——Very littlo trade has beey' 
carried on latterly by the East-India Company, their only object being remittance, 
Larpent 1977—1982——Difficulties of arranging a plan by which the Cothpany might 
remit in hills from India; which, however, might be arranged between the Government 
and the mercantile body, Larpent 1993, 1994. 

Manner in which remittances of dividends might be made if the Company fiaid only 
in India, Mackenzie 648-Remittances ordered and received since 1828-29, in pay¬ 

ment of the debt due from Territory to Commerce, Melvill 2476. 

Mode which witness should recommend to taken in the event of its being 
iiecessaty 'hereafter for the Government in India to remit annually from India to this 
country an amount varying from two to three millions sterling, Rothschild 2488- 
Taking bills of ludifig of cargoes as security, would be a good and safe mode of 

remittance for the country, Rothschild 2489-There is every facility for securing the 

proceeds of cargoes to persons making advances on bills of lading, Rothschild 2490—— 
A inpunt which might be advanced should be seventy-five per cent, with a further grtarnn- 
teo from the consignee in this count!y, Rothschild 2491——Course to be pursued by 
Government in the event of remitting large sums in bullion from India, Rothschild 2493 
-Difference between Government making large Continental remittances, and pur¬ 
chasing Indian bills of exchange, is, the state of trade, owing 4o thfe Indian commerce 
being in the hands of very few persons, Rothschild 2497,'2498. 


2. Indigo: * # 

Commencement of large remittances in indigo to this country by the East-India Com¬ 
pany, Simons 1027 -Average remittance per sicea rupee made iu indigo since 1819, 

Simons 1038-How far bills might be a preferable remittance to yidigo, Simons 10-12 

-Unnatural stimulus given to the growth of iudigo, owing; to the remittaRfeo trade of 

the East-Indi^ Company, Larpent 1952. . 


3. Papers laid before the. Committee : c 

Correspondence between the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India and the 
Court of Directors of the East-India Company, relative to a charge made against the 
Territory for loss sustained in effecting remittances from India to meet bills drawn on the 
Court for the payment of interest on India debt, App. p. 481. 

Extract from the plan for arranging the Company’s home accounts, framed 1814 (rela¬ 
tive to the remittances for discharge of bills of exchange for interest of India debt), App. 
p. 487-Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 

mons 1832, on Commercial subjects; relative to Remittances, App. p. 674. 

IIow far the necessity of the East-India Company effecting a large remittance to Eng¬ 
land, without primary regard to profit, operates detrimentally or advantageously upon 
commerce, and to what'extent. Could similar remittance be conducted through private 
agency, and with what effect, Glasgow Cham. Com. App, p. 719, Liverpool East-India 
Com. App. p. 719, Bracken, App. p. 919, Manchester Cham. Com. App. p. 720, Lar- 
pent, App. p. 720, Rickards, App. p. 724, Crawford, App. p. 725.* 

Modes and terms on which remittances have been effected between England and India, 
or India and England, and between the principal places of commerce in India and Asia 
with each other*, to what extent and degree of regularity operations of foreign exchange 
and remittance arc conducted by European or Native merchants as a separate business: 
as relates to the East-India Company, Lloyd, App. p. 726; Generally, Hill, App. 
p. 72C>, Glasgow Cham. Com. App. p. 726, Liverpool East-India Com. App.. p. 727, 
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. Bracken, App. p. 727, Wood, App. p. 727, Crawford, App. p- 728, l&ackiliop, App. 
p. 720, Mackenzie, App. p. 730, Rickards, App. p. 730. 

Whethw, by. what means, the funds required for Territorial purposes in England 
could be regularly supplied, aud the Government effectually secured from loss l>y bad 
bills, were the executive authority in India to cease to carry oft trade j at what rate such 
remittances might* be expected to bo realized, Manchester Cham. Copt. App. p. 731, 
Glasgoih Cham. Com., App. p. 732, .Liverpool East-India Com., 'App. p. 732, Hill, 
A*pp. p. 732, Langton , App. p. 733, Crawford, App. p. 736, LettfykM, App. p. 7oi), 
Iiubl Com., App. p. 743, Rickards, App.'p. 746. ' 

"SeS also ‘ Bills of Exchange, 2.’ * Commercial, 5.’ ' Dollars.’ m ‘ Indigo.’ • Opium.’ 
REVENUE: 

1. Great Britain .* » . , 

Are there apy, and what, benefits derived by the revenues of Great Britain from the 
present system for conducting the trade with India and China,, \vhicli would be lost by a 
change of system. Bracken, App. p. 768, Glasgow Cham. Com., App. p% 70S, Liverpool 



Rickards, Appf p. 774. 

2. Expenditure: ' » 

Measures suggested which would be calculated to reduce, in whole or in part, any 
head of charge falling upon the Indian revenue, or to introduce more economy into the 
expenditure. Hill, App. p.592, Mackenzie, App. p. 592, Langton, App. p. 593, Wood, 
App. y. 594. 

3. Territorial: * 

* 

Territorial revenues have never been sufficient to meet Territorial charges during wif 

ness’s residence ’in India, Mackenzie 50-Cause thereof, Mackenzie 54-Estimate 

for J830-31 of the reveuues of Indict, which affords ground for calculating an increase, 

Mackenzie 71-Probability of tne Company possessing sufficient revenue in case of 

war, Mackenzie 303—Measures suggested for rendering, the existing revenues more 



pYiucipal 

either by the improvement or deterioration of old, or the introduction of new resources, 
Hill, App. p. 578, Langton, App. p. 578, Wood, App. p. 578, Mackenzie, App. p. 580. 
See alpo * Opium.’ 



Helena, App. p. 155——Revenues and charges of St. Helena in each year, 1814-15 to 
1828-29, App. p. 232. 

Rice. Digest of the evidence given before the Select Committees of the House of Com¬ 
mons on East-Iudia Affairs, Second Report 1830, and Reports 1830-1 and 1831, on 
Commercial subjects^ App, p, 630. 

Richardson, Dr. v See ' Zunmay Chiefs.*, 

Richards, Mn Answer* to queries proposed by the Board of Control upon subjects con¬ 
nected with the- trade of ludia; relating to trade of the Kast-Indkf Company, and its 
effects; consequences of the union of government and trade; means of effecting remit¬ 
tances ; division of Territorial and Commercial accounts; state of foreign trade with 
India, App. p. 695, 710, 718, 724, 730, 746, 774, 784. . .. 
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Rivers in India could mol be navigated by night as well as by day on account of shallows, 
Peacock 1587'-Except the Indus, Peacock 1598. / * 

Sec also * Euphrates.’ ‘ Indus.* * Orontes.’ ‘ Saloween.’ * Steam.' - Tigris.’ 

Hoads. Digest of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of. Lords ‘ 

1830, on Commercial subjects; relative to Roads, App. p. G12-Digest of tlie evidence ' 

taken before the Select Committees of the House of Commons on East-lndia Affairs, 
Second Report 1830, and. Reports 1830-1 and 1831, on Commercial subjects; relating 
to Roads, App. p. 632. 

Hope. Statement showing the quantity of jute rope shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port of 
Calcutta, to countries beyond the tnrcc Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 

shipments were made, App. p. 1146-Quantity of rope received, in each year from 

1824-25 1830-31, at tl(e port of Madras, from Fajst St. George, App. p. 1213. 

ft <s 

Rothschild , N. M. , Esq. (A nulysis of his Evidence.)—Mode which witness should recommend 
to be taken in the evofrt of its being necessary hereafter for the government in India to 
remit annually from India to this country an. amount varying from two ,*,o three millions 
sterling, 2488——-Taking bills of lading of cargoes as security would be a good ami 

safe ijiode of remittance for the 'counfry, 2489-And .through the medium of the public 

•locks there is every facility for securing the proceeds of cargoes 4o persons making 

advances on bills of lading, 2490'--Amouht which might be advanced should be seventy- 

five per cont., with atfiirthcr guarantee from the consignee in this country, 249F-Course 

to be pursued by Government in the event of remitting large sums.in bullion from India, 
2493--—Difference between Government making large Cufituicutul remittances, and pur¬ 
chasing Indian bills of cxchauge, is, the state of trade, owing to the Indian commerce 
being in the hands of very few persons, 2497, 2498. t 


Routes to India. See ‘ Euphrates.’ * Indies.’ ‘ Orontes.’ 


Red Sea.’ ‘ Steam.’ ‘ Suez.’* 


Hum. Statement showing the quantity of rum shipped, 1793 to 1831, at the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing couiftries to^jiich ship¬ 
ments were made, App. p. 1122——Petition from certain European and Native inhabitants 
of Calcutta, to the House of Commons, relative to the dutios levied in Great Britain on 

East-lndia sugar and rum, App. p. 818. . • 

* ' • 

Hnngponr. See r Silk.* * 

Rupee . Sicca rupee and gold mohurs are legal tender in Calcutta; value of gold, Mac¬ 
kenzie 317, 335-Time for which sicca rupees (Jluve been legal tender in Bengal; 

different rupees in circulation, Mackenzie 325—VaJhie.of Madras rupees as compared 

with Bengal and Bombay, Mackenzie 355, 356-There is no restriction to export 

of coin from India, Mackenzie 386—Out of Government territories each State has its 
own rupees, Mttokenzie 338—Value of which is continually fluctuating, Mackenzie 34l 
-Feruckabad rupee has extended in circulation considerably, Mackenzie 344. 

See ajsp ' Currency.’ ‘Dollars.’ 

Russia. Number of shipS"and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the'port Of Calcutta, 
between 1/93 and 1831, from Russia, App. p; 1065—Also which cleared outwards from 
the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Russia, and stating the flag under 
which they sailed, App. p. 1081—Present plan of the .Russians for <an easy mode of 
access to India, Peacock 1494. . \ . , , .\ 


See al<o Caspian Sea.' ‘ Tartary,’ 
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Saddlery. Return of the quantity of saddlery sent into the interior from the port of Madras. 
1823 to 1831, App. p. 1205. 

Nairas. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1703 mid 
183.1, at the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Sadras. 

4pp. p. 1092-Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, from the port 

of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Sadrae, and stating the flag 
under which they sailed, App. p. 1105. 

Safflower. Statement of the quantity of safflower shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port of 
Calcutta, to countries beyond t^e three Presidencies, distinguishing counties to which 
shipments'were made, App. p. 1171-Quantity of safflower rq^eivedym each year 

from 1812-13 to 1829-30, attnc port of Calcutta, from Beu*»i, App. p. 1205. 

• 

.Saffron. RetuAi showing the quantity senHnta the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, frorii Madras, 1823 to 1831, App. p. 1201. t 

Saint Helena. See ‘ Helena, St.’ f Revenue and Charges/' * 

Salummoniac. Statement showing the quantity of sahuumoniac flipped, 1793 to 1830, at. 
the port of Cajputta, to countries beyond the throe Presidencies, (listingdishing countries 

t.o which.shipments* were mqde, App. p. 1172-Return of the quantity sent, into the 

interior of the Presidency of Fort St. Georg from the port of Madras, 1823 to 1831, 
App. p. 1201. t 

Sale of Private Goods. Sec ‘ Commission.’ 

Saf'inon. Return of tho quantity of salmon sent into the interior from Madras, 1823 to 
* 1331, App. p. ]203'.. 

* 1 

Sulnween Hirer. Navigable for stcaip vessels, Johnston 1598. » 

m 

Salt. Manufacture of salt is a matter of revenue, not. trade; no change could be made* 

without iinnvmsc loss tlie revenue, Mackenzie 215-Losses sustained by the dealers 

in salt in 1822-23, Minkenzie 027. 

, • / • 

Saltpetre. Profits on saltpetre since 1794 tP 18.14 ; loss by sales since that period, Simons 

HI2-Nature of the contraoJ with the East-lmliu Company and the Government of 

this country for‘shipments of’saltpetre, Simons 1114. 

Statotnent shewing the quantity of saltpetre shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port of 
Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 

shipments were made, App. p. 1173-Quantity of saltpetre received, iu each year from 

1812-13*to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p.,1208-Quantity of’ 

saltpetre received, in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, from 
Fort St. George, App. p. 1213. 

See also * Docks.’ 

Santipodr. ■ Sbe ‘ Silk, 13/ 

Sapan Wood. Quantity of sapan wood received, in each year from 1812-18 to 1829-30, 
at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1208. 

Sauces. Return of the’quaittity of Sauces sent into the interior from /he port of Madras, 
1823 to 1831, App. p. 1203. 

Saul and Sissoo Timber. Value of saul and sissoo timber received, in each year from 
1812*13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal^ App. p. 1209. ... 

% ii. 8 A 2 
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Scind. Resources of Scind for commerce; articles in which that country carries op trade, 
Cabel 1644. # / 

Seeds. Statement showing the quantity of seeds shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port of 
Calcutta to countries beyond the tnree Presidencies^ distinguishing countries to which t 

shipments were made, App. p. 1176-Quantity of seeds of sorts received, in each * 

year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1208. 

Seed Lae . Statement showing the quantity of seed lac shipped,.1793—*t830, at the port of 
Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 
shipments were made, App. p. 1208. 


Seignorage. 


See ‘ Coinage.* 


Sernmpore v See * Tranqnefrar.* 
Settlements?' Sec * Indigo, ( o.’ 
Settlement, of Land. Sqc./L and, 3. 
Shuhabad. See * Survey.’ 




Shawls. Statement showing the quantity of shawls shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port of 
Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies,‘distinguishing countries to which 
shipments were made, App. p. 1178—-Quantity of shawls received,*in each year from 
1813 to 1829-30, at ttye port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1208. 

Shawl and Beyanjee Wool. Quantity of shawl and Beyanjee wool received, in each year 
from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1268. 


Shell Lac. Statement showing the quantity of shell lac shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port 
of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 
shipments were made, App. p. 1157. * 


SHIPPING: 

’’ JL United Kingdom: 

° r 

Return of the number of vessels and amount of tonnage annually entered inwards at 
the following ports: London, Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, Portsmouth, Cowes, Chichester, 
Greenock, Glasgow, Leith, Port Glasgow, Belfast., from plac&£east of thfe Cape of Good 
Hope, App. p. lOiS, 1049——Number of ships and amouit/of tonnage annually entered 
inwards in the United Kingdom, from ports in China, commencing 1793-4 to 1831-32, 
App. p. 1050. v 

2. India generally: 

Return of the number of ships and the amount of tonnage entered inwards and 
cleared outwards* from 1793 to 1831, from and to countries beyond the territories of the 
. . three Presidencies, distinguishing the number of vessels and amount of- tonnage at the 
ports of each Presidency, the countries from whence the vessels came and for which they 
cleared, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1052, 1053. 

3. Bombay; 

A return of the number of ships and the amount of tonnage which have entered inwards, 
between tho years 1793 and 1831, at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from countries 
beyond the territories of tlie three Presidencies, distinguishing the countries from whence 
the vessels came, and stating tho flag under which they sailed, App. p. llffij—1113— 

A return ‘of the number of ships and the amount of tonnage which have cleared outwards, 
between tho years 1793 and 1831, from the ports of Bombay and Surat, to countries 
beyond the territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing the countries for which 
the vessels cleared out, and stating the flag under, which they sailed, App. p. 1114— 
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1828-20, Larpent, App. p. 763——A return of the number of ships and the amount of - 
tonnage which have entered inwards, between the years 1793 and 1831, at the port of 
Calcutta, from countries beyond the territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing 
tiie countries from whence the vessels came, and stating the flag under which they sailed, 
App. p. 1052—1067——A return of the number of ships and the amount of tonnage 
Vhich have cleared outwards, between the years 1793 ana 1831, from the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, to countries beyond the territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing the 
countries for which the vessels cleared out, and stating the flag under which they sailed, 
App. p. 1068—1081. 

, 5. Madras: \ * 

Statement* of the ships and tonuage arrived at and doparted fnom tfle Madras terri¬ 
tories, and Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 1821 to 1828, App. pT655, 856— Statement of 
the ships andstonnage, distinguishing English and Arabian, which arrived at and departed 
from Bombay, 1821 to 1828, App. p. 860—A return of the number of ships and the 
ifniouiit of tonnage which have entered inwards, between the years 1793 and 1831, at the 
port of Port St. George, and the ports gubefrdinate thereto, from countries beyond the 
territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing the countries from whence the vessels 
came, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 108*1—109 3 - — A return of 
the number of* ships and the atpount of tonnage which have cleared outwards, between 
the years 1793 and 1831,*from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate 
thereto, to countries beyond the territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing the 
countries for which the vessels cleartAi out, and stating the flag under which they sailed, 
App. p. 1094—1105. 

6. Native Indian : 

Description af a Doojndee native vessel used in navigating the Indus, Cabell 1645- 
Descfiption of a zohrug, Cabell 1645. 

7. New South Wales: • 

Number af vessels ancf amount of tonnage entered inwards from New South Wales and 
Van Diemeu's Land is each year 1817 to 1831, App. p. 1050. 

Shoes. Quantity of shoes received, in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the pprt of 
Madras, from Fort St. George^ App. p. 1213. 

Siam. Gold-dust, tin, and copper have been imported to Calcutta from Siam, Bracken 
1907. . 

SILK: 

I „■ Accounts: 

Inaccuracies in the silk accounts laid before the House of Commons, Larpent 19G6. 

2. Advances : > 

Advances made by the Government to pykars, who settle everything with the peasants, 

Wilkinson 2208,2209,2211-System by which the advances of the Company art* repaid, 

Wilkinson 2222——When wound the silk is placed in store till sent down to be shipped, 

Wilkinson 2233-Rent-of land for the production of silk much higher than other 

land, Wilkinson 2318—2321. 


3. Agents:. ' 

Persons appointed silk agents; manner in which they are paid for services, Simons 
1186——Formerly paid by commission, now by salary, Simons 1192-Control exer¬ 

cised over them by the Board of Trade, Simons 119C—Highest emolument ever 
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received in one year by a commercial resident, Simons 1207---Accounts of commer¬ 

cial otTicors'in India are examined by the Board of Trade at Calcutta, and^iot by any 

office in this country, Simons 1220, 1221, 1229-^Magnificence of the establishment 

of silk agents; filatures more expensive than private merchants would take. Bracken 
1833——In no degree superintend the actual production of the cocoons, Wilkinson 
2212—-22M-.Necessity for the agents of the Company # to be well appointed, Wil¬ 
kinson 2246—2248-Interest taken by Mr. Marjoribanks in the cultivation of the silk 

trade, Wilkinson 227Q———His attempts to introduce a Neez cultivation, Wilkinson 
2270—2278. 

r r i *■' 

4. Cocoons :• 

Cocoons in India not all of the same kind ; it depends very much upon the season in 
ninth (hey are spun, Wilkinson 2123-Difference of silk is produced from the differ¬ 

ent season when the coupon is spun, Wilkinson 1 169——Periods after hatching at 

which worms finish their cocoons vary, Wilkinson - il7o-Destruction* of competition 

between private traderscaud tho Company, owing to the price given by the Company to 

tlie rearers of Cocoons, Wilkinson 211)0, 2191-Considerable improvement might be 

effected in the cocoons in India, Wilkinson 5^201-'Quantity of silk produced is greater 

during the rainy season, but the quality is inferior, Wilkinson 2291, 2292—-Proportion 

of silk that a given quantity of cocoons will produce, Wilkinson 2293——Indian silk, a* 

compared with the silk of other countries, is ?oul and uneven, Wilkinson 2298-Bengal 

cocoons are capable pf -great improvement, aud tho silk might be materially improved by 

winding with greater care and attention, Wilkinson 2323-Diffgrcnct;. between France 

upd Italy in the production of silk from cocoons, Bo/cr/ng-HGUS—2641-Cocoons are 

produced in France in six or seven weeks, Bowring 26/3. 

t 

3. Cultivation: *■ 

Cultivation of silk by Mr. Graham at Ahmeduuggur ; probability of wealthy natives 

following his example, Malcolm, App. p. 904-Cultivation by Mr. Owen, surgeon, ar. 

Scroor, Malcolm, App. p. 904 —,—- At the gaol of Poonah and Pharvar, where several 
natives )iave established manufactories on a small scale, Malcolm, App. p. 904> 

Memorial of Mr. W. Felkin, addressed to .the Right Honourable Lord Auckland, Pre 

-.blent of the Board of Trade, Doc. 1831, App. p. 822-Letter from Mr. W. Felkin to 

the Right Honourable C. Grant, President of the Board o£c Commistioners for the 
Affairs of India, on the growth of silk, App. p. 827. 

* » 

w 

6. Duties ; 

Petition of natives of Bengal to the Right Honourable the Lords of Ilis Majesty's 
Privy Council and Trade, relative to duties on cotton aud silk, App. p. 774. 

7. Europeans: 

* Remarks on the production of European raw silk, Felkin, App. p. 8C8-r-»—Quantity 
of silk produced in a given number of trees. Mountainous France, Piedmont, Nice, 

Milanese, Tuscany, Neapolitan, App. p. 830-•Increase in the production of sffk in 

France from 1789, 1820, '4825. App. p. 831-Observations on the product of a recolt, 

-it Alais, Department de Cevennes, France, 1825, App. p. 834, 

8. Filatures: ,• , 

Value of the Company’s filatures, Simons 1093——Failure of atterhpta to introduce 
filatures by private speculations from this country, Simons. 1097—How. far. the Com¬ 
pany ceasing to me intuin silk filatures in India would affect the means of .remittance, 

■Simons 1104-If the Company gave up the silk trade and their factories, individuals 

might be found to take them, Larpent 1968-Silk establishments in* India generally 

ju a <rood economical footing, Wilkinson 2233—-—Expenses in India double as compared 
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.'Joe***!* ^ilkinson 2244--Nature of the workin factories, Wilkinson 221T— 

'2-63-VIhere are twelve residencies where silk is got up/ Wilkinson 2267. 

^ • 

. 0. Imports: 

i^^f C ° U rooi 0 ^ 1 uant * f y °f 6 >lk imported into the United Kingdom in each year 

iooa t0 ”, * ^PP* P-1^47-Statement showing the quantity of silk shipped, 1793 to 

18.30, at the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing 

countries to which shipments were made, App. p, 1182-Quantity of silk (raw) received, 

in *ach year from 1824-25 to 18:30-31, at the port of Madras, from Fort St. George , 

App. p. 1213-Quantity of silk received, in each year from 1812-13 to 1820-30, at die 

port of Calcutta,‘from Bengal, App. p. 1208. • 

10. Piece Goods s 

Statement showing the quantty of^ilk piece goods shipdbd, 1793 to l«3p, at the port 
ot Calcutta,'to countries beyond the three Presidencies, (ustinguishing tile countries to 
which shipments were made, App. p. 1167-Statement of quantity of pieces of em¬ 

broidered silk goods shipped, 1793 to 18j30, at the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond 
the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which shipments were made, App. 

p. 1170--Quantity or value of articles of foreign production or manufacture sent into 

t he Interior of Fort St. George, from Madras, •1823 to 1831, App. p. 120-1-Quantity of 

piece goods received, in each year from *1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, 
from Bengal, App. p. 1208——-Quantity of piece goods received, in each year from 
1824-25 to 1860-31* at the port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. J2J2. 

11. Purchase of, in France: 

1‘< 4 puli.tr method of regulating purchases of silk in France, Bettering 2669, 2670. 

12. It me: • 

« 

Company has discontinued importation of raw silk, Simons 975-Company’s invest¬ 
ments of silk vue provided from their commercial fuuds, Simons 1056-Commercial 

establishments in connection with silk are maintained for the purpose of enabling the 

Company to remit the territorial rfiveime to England, Simons 1059-Sum fbtul of siltf 

invoices bears every kind of charge that attaches to silk except interest, Simons 106-f 

-Though a loss may appear in some years on remittances of raw silk, it has been on 

an average a good investment, Simons 1080-Cost at Company’s investment of raw- 

silk in Calcutta, 1814 t9 1831, Simons 1Q83——Manner in which Company's Bengal r.iw , 
silk is provided, Simons 1227. • 

The Company’s silk is b«*tt<4 than that imported by individuals; Bracken 1890- 

Company’s silk better in quality than other silk, Larpent 1969—Causes which induc¬ 
tile Company to give higher prices for raw silk, Wilkinson 2194-Causes of the infe¬ 

riority of Indian silk, Wilkinson 2198——Destruction of competition bejween private traders 
and the.Cortnpany, owing to the price given by the Company to the growers of commas, 
Wilkinson 2190, 2191——Greater progress which has taken pluccin the improvement oi' 

the raw.material of silk in France than in any country, Bowring 2574-Obtains in 

France, in several districts, higher prices than silk of Italian growth. Bowring 25/4-- 

Amount of silk produced in France about 3,000,000 lbs., Bowring 2657-Average 

selling price about 17*. per lb.. Bowring 26;j 8——France produces about three-fourths 

of her consumption, Bowsing 2659-llaw silk of India has not succeeded in Fram e, 

Bowring 2660; ■ 

• Account of all sun\p written off as losses, and all outstanding balances in the bonks 

of the several commercial agents; from 1809-10 to 1828-29, on account of tile Company’s 
investment of raw «Hk* App, p, 709. * 

• A it ©turn of Oil faifer silk now in the East-Indiu Company’s warehouse'unsold, plating the 
-several kinds, and the duties of importation; also the dates at which they have been 
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offered for sale, the taxed price at each sale, and the price at which last offered, together 
with the invoice price of each kind at the time of importation, App. p. 820. ^ 1 


13. Heeling: 

Introduction into India of Mr. Heathcoat’s plan for an improvement in silk reeling, , 
Wilkinson 2102——Partial success of the scheme after trial at Santipoor, Wilkinson 2107 
—r*The plan was for insuring a more even thread by dividing the cocoons into sets, Wilk in- 

son 2110—2112-Plan was introduced into Italy 1824, Wilkinson 2113-Directors 

declined using the invention; Government were willing the experiment should be tried, 

Wilkinson 2114—2116-Experiments in India at Sautipoor and Rungpoor, Wilkimson 

2117—2119-Process used by the natives in reeling is similar to that used in the Com¬ 

pany's filatures, but inferior, H ilkinson 2183—Process used in the iilatures of reeling, 
W ilkinson 2184—Comparative labour between a native of India and an European reeling 
silk, H ilkinson 2204, 2205—Improvements whiclyfoight be made in the Indian method 
of cleaning d>*eir siljk on the’ roel, H ilkinson 2311, 23l2. 

Backward state of racking in France, Bowring 2671—Value of the application of 
capital to thafbranch of the silk manufacture. Bowring 2673. v 


14. Digest of Evidence before Lords and Commons t 

Digest of evidence taken before the S«?lect # Committee of the House *of Peers 1830, on 

Commercial subjects; relative to Silk, App. p. 610-Digest of evidence given before 

the Select Committees *of the House of Commons on East-lndia Affairs, Second Report 
1830, awl Reports 1830-31 aud 1831, on Commercial affairs; reiative*to Silk, App. p. 
625-Of 1832, App. p. 648, 652. " 


SILK-WORMS: 

1. India: * 

Ryots are the keepers of silk-worms, Wilkinson 2155——Leaves for feeding worms are' 
chopped up small, Wilkinson 216ft——Country worm hatches (bur times a year, large 

annual only once, Wilkinson 2166-Silk from both worms alike, Wilkinson 2170- 

Difference of silk is produced from the difference of season when the coco oh is spun, 

Wilkinson 2169-Periods after, hatching at which worms finish their cocoons vary, 

Wilkinson 2175' 'Worms are kept in a dark place during Reprocess of feeding, Wil¬ 
kinson 2180——Are generally fed and bred in huts, Wilkinson 2202—Country worms 

arq better than annuals, Wilkinson 2285-A biggahof plants will fecd’about a thousand 

worms a day, Wilkinson 2289-Improvements .which might be made in the manage¬ 

ment of the growth of silk in India, Ji ilkinson 2310—Two plants are most extensively 
applied to feeding silk-worms, mulberry trees und paltna christi, Wallich 2330. 

2. France: 

U 

i Improvement in France of silk owing to the introduction of a new worm fqom China, 
Bowring 257 6— - Care required in preparing leaves for the food of, the worm. Bowring 
2597, 2598—In Europe there are only two distinct species of worms. Bowring 2603 —— 
Different sorts of worms in Europe and China, Bowring 2604, 2613—Degree of beat 
used for hatching the eggs in France, Bowrinfr 2624—Average produce of an ounce of 

eggs; length of the life of silk-worins. Bowring 2624, 2625-Consumption of leaves 

by worms at different periods of theirgrowth, Bowring 2630—2635——Mode of destroy¬ 
ing the chrysalis. Bowring 2680——Table of the progress o.f the worms hatched from an 

ounce of eggs, from birth to time of spinning, Bowring 26831 

% *• 

Silver. Comparative, value, of sycee and British standard. Palmer 1302—Quantity of 
gold which it is worth the refiner’s while to extract from silver. Palmer 1309——Impor¬ 
tation of silver from India, on account of its producing greater value than bills, will stake 
place. Palmer 131 8- Dislike of merchants to exportation of bullion. Palmer 1326— 
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Consequences to India of large exportation of silver. Palmer 1387-Consequences to 

India amount drawn annually from her by this country, Palmer 1441. 

See also^ Coihage.’ ' Currency.’ * Dollar.’ * Rupee.’ 

• 

• Simons, William, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Doties of the Committee of Buying and 
Warehouses, 840——Manner in which purchases are made by the East-India Company, 
842——Return of the Indian Commercial establishment as new modelled by the Govcrhor- 

geweral 1829, 849-Expense of tho establishment and office to which witness belongs, 

8£7n*—Number of persons employed, and amount.of salaries in the Warehouse depart¬ 
ment, 86l-The Coripany have exported no goods to India for sale since 1824-25, 

866-Value of the East-Iudia house and warehouses, 872-Grounds on which tho 

East-India Company discontinued the export of merchandize to India since 1824-25, 

873-Copper ana woollens were the principal articles of East-India Company's export 

trade, 875——India is supplied weR since the Company traded as bef bpe, 879-—— 
Statement of the value of imports into Bengal, Madras, and Bombay,/rom Great Britain, 
1811-12 to 1828-29, distinguishing merchandize from treasure {including the East-India 
Company’s imports), 881——Ruinous nature of the Company’s wine trade*, 883——Rea- 

. sons which induce the Company still to continue jheir export trade to China, 887- 

Since 1820-27, the Company have only exported for military and territorial purposes, 

891-Low ness jof price of woollen goods compared with 1809, 895-Causes of the 

fluctuation of the China trade, 897. * 

[Second Examination.]—Broad-cloths formerly dyed for tlie*E&st-India Company in 

London; practice now .discontinued^ 912-Long-ells are still dyed in London, 917- 

Colours op which long-ells afe dyed, 919——Former manner of contracting for dyeing, 

922-Principle on which China cargoes are made up by tho East-India Company, 

941--Formerly the Company agreed to take a certain portion of tin Of the Cornish 

agents ; this contract ceased 1793, 944-Profit and loss of the Company on this article, 

949,-Accounts of the Quantity exported of cotton-twist by the East-India Company, 

,954-Method of arranging sales with the Hong merchants, 955-Disturbance m 

China on account ©f the- importation of cotton-twist, 954-Former losses on the export 

trade of*the Company, 909-Has been much more profitable since 1820-21——Com¬ 

pany haveadiscontinued importation or raw silk and nankeens, 970. 

Private speculations in nankeens have been decidedly a losing concern, 988-The 

Company’s exports to C^na have increased in quantity and diminished in cost, 995- 

Tea is now the only article^the Company import from China, 999——Manner in which 

the sugar purchases are made by the Company, 1002-Manner in which Company’s 

purchases of indigo are made, 1()'M-Commencement of large remittances in indigo to 

this country by the Company* 1027——Nature of Company's purchases as compared 

with private contracts, 1029-Average remittance per sicca rupee made in indigo since 

1819, 1038-How far bills might be a more preferable niode^of remittance than indigo, 

1042-Effect, of a plan for the purpose of encouraging remittances tlfrough the East- % 

India Company by private merchants, 1046--Manner in which interest ought to be 

charged on borrowed capital for trading purposes, 1049-Company’s investments of 

silks .arfi_provided from their commercial funds, 1056—Commercial establishments 
* connected with silk are'maintaincd for the purpose of enabling’ Che Company to remit the 

Territorial revenue to England, 1059-Sum total of silk invoices bears every kind of 

charge that attaches to silk except interest, 1064—Principle on which the column 
headed " Wear and Tear” is made up, 1065-—-Though a loss may appear in some years 
on remittances of raw silk, it has been on an average a good investment, 1080. 

Cqst of the Company is investment of raw silk in Calcutta, 1814 to 1831, *1083- 

Value of the Company’s filatures, 1093—Improvements introducedanto India for the 
manufacture of silk, 1095r-Failure of attempts to introduce filatures by.private specu¬ 

lations from .this country, 1097—How far the Company's ceasing to maintain silk fila¬ 
tures in India would affect their means of remittance, 1104-;—Profit on saltpetre §ince 

pi. 8 6 
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1794 to 1814; loss by sales since that period, 1112——Nature of the contract with the 
East-India Company and the Government of this country, for shipments^' 'saltpetre, 

1114-Large quantity of cotton. annually shipped from Bombay *and Bengal by the 

Company to China, 11*21-Woollens could never be provided in a better way than 

they now are for the army, 1132—Profits of the Company on their export trade ; rea- r ~ 

sons why they ceased to export, 1137—1151-Difference between the management of 

East-India Company’s and docks in general, 1106—-Commissions charged by East- 
India Company on sale of goods, 1107——Lower than private merchants, 1169—'Dates 
at which present rates were established, 1170—Sale of private goods eutirely g^vsrned 
by the wishes and convenience of proprietors and consignees, 1171. • 

[Third examination.]—Cause of increuse in Commercial establishment at Bengal, on 

comparing 1816-17 with 1826-27, 1173-Evidence concerning duties of officers of the 

East-Iudia Company at-home and in India, 1174-'Persons appointed silk and cotton 

agents ;VjIanner in widely they are paid for service^ 1186—Formerly paid by commis¬ 
sion, now by salrtry, 1192-Control exercised over them by the Boa'ra of Trade, 1195 

-Highest emolument ever received in one year by a commercial resident, 1207—— 

Accounts of commercial officers in India ar# examined by the Board of v Trade at Calcutta, 

and not by any office in this country., 1220, 1221-Manner in which Company’s Bengal 

raw silk is provided, 1227——'Correspondence between Board of Trade and the Commer¬ 
cial*agents is recorded on the proceedings of the Board of Trade, 1229-Dyeing long- 

ells might be done cheaper by contracting with one or two large houses, instead of di¬ 
viding it into six-and-thirty different portions, 1*236-Manner in which circulars are 

distributed for contracts for dyeing long-ells in London, 1246;-General loss on the 

trade of long-ells, but great profit in the seasons 18*29-30, 1830-31, owing to the great 
fall in the price of wool, 1*254—Advantage possessed by Americans in their sale of 
camlets arises from the smuggling trade, 1266-Profit and loss on cotton-twist cx- 

f orted to China by the East-India Company, 1274-Company still import bandannas, 

275—Quantity brought by private trade considerably exceeds Company’s investment, 
1280. 

Singapore. Cost of all consignments sent from England to-Befncoolfcn, Pring^ of Wales’ 
Island, and Singapore and Malacca, App. p. 23^. 

Copy Minute of K. Fullerton, Esq., President of Prince of Wales’ Island,' April 1830 ; 
Report on the trade of the three Settlements, Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, anil 
Malacca, App. p. 873. v 

. Memorial of Mr. C. II. Read, to the Right lion. C. Grade, July 1831, on the subject uf 
the export of military stores, App. p. 893—Correspondence on* the subject between 

P. Auber, Esq. and T. 11. Villicrs, Esq., App. p. 805—897 - Letter from W. Carter, 

Esq. to T. H.V illiers. Esq., on the subject of military stores. Sept. 1831, App. p. 898. 

Skins and Hides. Value of skins and hides received, in each year from 1812-13 to 18*29-30, 
at the port Of, Calcutta; from Bengal, App. p. 1209—Quantity of hides and skins 
' received, in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Mttdrae, from Fort 
St. George, App. p. 1211. 

Smith, Captain. Letter /rum Captajn Smith, engiueer, to H. T. Prinsep, Esq., on steam 
navigation, App. p. 96/. 


Smuggling. Smuggling on the coast of China should not be permitted, Larpent 2004- 

Trusting for supply of tea to smuggling would be a very snort-sighted policy, Larpent 
2013. 

Snuff. Quantity of snuff received, in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the 'port of 
Madras, from Fbrt St. George, App. p. 1213. 

Spain , Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwatds, between 1793 mid 1831, 
at the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordiuate.thereto, from Spain, and stating 
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th ®y 8a ^ ec ^’ App. P-1083——Also which cleared outwards, between 
*/ . an <N8ol, from the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to 
Spam, and stalifig the flag 1 under which they sailed, App. p. 1095. 

’ , Soa P- Statemem showing the quantity of soap shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port of Cal- 
cutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which ship- 
n ' e ?l S m nn made, App, p. 1184-—-Quantity of soap received, in each'year from 181*2-13 
to ,182 J-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1208——Quantity of soap 
^ceyed. m each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, from Fort St. 
Gqorge, App. p. 1213. 

Soda. Extract of letter in the Commercial department from the Court of Directors to 
the Governor-general in Council, May 1832, on nitrate of soda, App. p. 898—Quan¬ 
tity of soda received, in each year from 18*24-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, from 
Fort St. Geprfjo, App. p. 1213. ^ . , y 

Sod. Superficial nature of the soil in India; generally not. mere than six inches deep, 
H alltch 2332——Nature of the soil in Bengal, Wallich 2334-India generally inferior 

. to no part of the world in fertility of soil and richness of produce. Wallich 2335, 2337 
——Soil of India equal to the Isle of France, with regard to sugar, coffee, and cotton, 
Wallich 2330. ’ , * 

• ^ 

Speller. Return showing the quantity of spelter sent into the interior of the Presidency of 
Bengal from the port of Calcutta, 1793 to 1831, App. p. 1198. * 

SjricKS. Might be produced <in quantities in Tndia, only to be limited by the demand, 
If al/ieh 2440 — Return showing the quantity of spices sent into the interior of tin* 

Presidency of Bengal, from the port of,Calcutta, 1793 to 1831, App. p. 1199-Similar 

returns of the quantity sent from Fort St. George into the provinces of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, App. p. 1201, 1202-Quantity of spices received, in each year from 1824-25 to 

1830-31, at the port qf Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 1214. 

Stationery. Return of fhquantity of statiqnery sent into tile interior from the port of 
Madras, 1§23 to 1831, App. p. 1204* V 

STEAM: 

1 Generally: ^ 

Great use of Steam-boats in navigating the Red Sea, Peacock 1456-Steam-boots 

could only be used on the Nile from August to March, Peacock 1472--Steam navi¬ 
gation of the Russians on thcWolga, Peacock 1490-Objects for which steam-boats 

would be specially useful on the Ganges, Peacock 1534--Distance by the Ilooghley 

to Allahabad, Peacock 1537-'lime taken by a steam-boat to perform the voyage, 

Peacock 1537:-Nature of boats building by the Company for ,the river Ganges, 

Peacock 1541*—These boats might navigate the river to Feruckabad, Peacock 1547’ 

-Ext >ense which a system of steam navigation could cause to the East-lndia Company, 

P eaco<J^\bb2 -Steam navigation might be applied to the Indus, Peacock 1537- 

* Sea steam-boats not of so much importance hi India as river Aponte,' Peacock 1605— 

Private steam as well as Company’s vessels used for towing vessels. Peacock 1610- 

Company hayd never prevented establishment of steam navigation; nor could it ever have 
been effected without the Compaiiy themselves. Peacock 1629. 

, Description of boats necessary for the navigation of the Indus, Cabell 1645-Steam- 

vessels peculiarly applioable for Government purposes in India, Johnston * 1707—- 
Expenses of steam vessels generally in India; reductions which might*be effected therein, 
Jonnston 1714—Regulations necessary to facilitate steam voyages from England to 
India, Johnston 1716--—Under proper regulations the voyage might 6e performed in 

eighty days, Johnston 1718-Plans for adapting steam t cngines for towing merchant 

. yi. 8 B 2 
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vessels, Johnston 1721-In India might answer as a mercantile speculation,. Johnston 

1728—-Purposes to which it might be adapted, Johnston 1729—Advantages of 

steam navigation in the interior of India, Johnston 1737-Amoilnt of government 

demand for internal water-carriage, Johnston 1747—Comparative advantages of Steam- ^ 
boats, and the present system of native craft on the riyers, Johnston 1750—-—System of* 

navigating European rivers by steam, Johnston 1753--Pour steamers in India which 

do not pay their expenses, owing to expense of repairs, Johnston 1757—1759. 

2. Bengal: . 

Communications and correspondence relative to the introduction of steam navigation in 

India, and of effecting more rapid intercourse with India by that means, App. p. 913 - 

Extracts Report of Committee appointed by Government for the purpose of discussing, 
in all its bearings, the proposed establishment by Government of a sufficient number of 
steam-tu^to ensure tne'more speedy and safq navigation of the River Hooghley, App. 
p, 9«.8. k 

% •* 

3. ' Bombay: 

Correspondence and communications relative to the intercourse witfi India by steam ; 
and on the rivers of India, App. p. f Jl3. 

4. Indus: * , r 

There are few rivqrs where steam might be used with better effect than the Indus, 
Cabell 1G48. 

5. Nile: 

Steam-boats could only be used on the Nile from August to March, Peacock 14/2. 

I 

G. Persian Gulf: 

Remarks of Mr. Bownter on the Persian Gulf and Red §ea, as applicable to steam 
navigation, for the purpose of opening a speedy communication with England and her 
territories in the East via the Mediterranean, 1830, App. p. V005. L 

7. Digest of Evidence before Lords and Commons: v. 

Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committees of, the House of Commons on 
East-ludia Affairs, Second Report 1830, and Reports of 183(^31 and 1801, on Commer¬ 
cial subjects; relating to Steam-engines, App. p. G32-Of the evidence 1832, App. . 

p. 664. 

See also ‘ Coals.’ * Euphrates.' ‘ Fuel.’ * Oroides*’ * Red Sea.’ ‘ Suez.’ 


Steam-vessels : 

1. Enterprise: 

, Voyage of thfe Enterprise steam-vessel by the route of the Cape of Good Hope to Cal¬ 
cutta, Peacock 1450, Johnston 1668—-Nature of employment of the Vessd on arriving 

in India, Johnston 1689, 1699-Expense of navigating the Enterprize steam-vessel 

about 3,000 rupees per month, exclusive of fuel, Johnston 1788. 

t 

2. Hugh Lindsay : 

Voyages made by the Hugh Lindsay from Bombay, Peacock 1459—-—Navigation of 
the Hugh Lindsay,’ Johnston 1729. 

Steel. Return showing the quantity of steel sent into the interior of the Presidency of 
Bengal from the Port of Calcutta, from 1793 to 1831, App. p.4199. ■ * 

Stick Lac. Statement showing the quantity of stick lac shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port 
of Calcutta, tc countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 
shipnients were made, App. p. 1157—-Quantity of stick lac received, in each year from 
1824-25 to 1830-31, at the. port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p 1213. 

C 
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the 
amount of 
the Indian 
1905. 


Stock* \Stock per computation of the East*India Company on 1st May 18*29, both in India 
and En^pnd j the Iudian stock accounts calculated at 2s. the current rupee, 2 s. 3d. the 
Bombay rupee, ‘2s. '.tyd. the Madras rupee, and Of. 8rf. for the Cljina talo (exclusive of 
the Company’s capital stock), App. p. 30<>——Statement of the amount standing on the' 
general registers of this Presidency on 30th April 1830, in the names of Europeans and 
natives, App. \>. 291. 

, Stock per computation of the East-India Company (exclusive of their capital stock) 
1^14, both in India and in England; the Indian stock accounts calculated at the rates of 
’ $r. fur the current rupee, ‘2s. 3d. the Bombay, Hs. the pagoda, and Os. 8 d. for the China 
tale, App. p. 292-——Stock per computation as above for 1829, App. p. 300. 

Sec also * Quick Stock.’ 

Stone. Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on IJast-yidia Allaire, Second j’|epoxt 1830, and Report^ 18130-31 audM*$31, on Com¬ 
mercial subjects; relative to Stone, App. p. 031. •. • * 

STORES: , *’ 

1. Generally: . 

' For the supply of stores the Indian Government had better have recourse to 

English than trust to the local market India, Mackenzie 240-Average amour 

stores from England for tho Company, Mackenzie 242—Terms on which the 
Government might be supplied with stores in India by contract, i,arpent 1962— 

2. Civil and Marine: • 

Account of the exports by the East-India Company, for each year from 1814, of the 
civil^and marine stores to India a ml* St. Helena, stores to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Factory stores to China, App. p. 1045. 

• 3. Military: 

Account of $he exports by the East-India Company, for each year from 1814, of the 
military stores to IndiaSmd St. Helena, App. p. 1045. 

# * 

*i. Territorial: , 

Amount of territorial stores exported from China and the Cape to India, 1814-15 to 

1828-29, App. p. 234/ 

See also ‘ Territorial*Stores.’ + t < 

Suez. Survey of the old canal from Suez to the Nile: estimate of reconstructing the same. 

Peacock 1460———Distancefrttn Suez to Pelusium, Peacock 1465-Reasons why the 

French preferred the direction of Suez and the Nile to the bed of the Old Canal, Peacock 
14G7——Advantages of a ship canal from Suez counterbalanced by the fear of the 
advantage.which would be given to the Mediterranean ports for the, purposes of trade. 
Peacock I5fi3. ‘ • 

See also * Steam.’ ’ 

SUGAR: \ % 

- 1. Duty: 

Heavy duty to,'which sugar, being growth of tho East Indies, is subjected in this 
country, owiflg to the existing customs laws, App. p. 785-Petition from certain Euro¬ 

pean and Native inhabitants pf Calcutta to the House of Commons, relative to the duties 
levied in threat Britaip on East-India sugar and rum, App. p. 818. • 

2. Imports: 

■ Statement showing the quantity of sugar shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port of Cal¬ 
cutta) to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which ship¬ 
ments were made, App. p. 1185—*—Return of the quantity sent into the interior of the 
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Presidency of Fort St. George, from the port of Madras, 1823 to 1831, App. p^. 1202 

-Quantity of sugar received, in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at tl*r port of 

Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1208-—-Quantity of sugar received, ill caclt year from 
1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 1214. * 


3. Manufacture : ’ ' „ 

Manufacture of sugar might be extended by proper culture, Mackenzie 91-Rude 

nature of the manufacture of sugar in India, WaUich *2390. • 

4. Mills : . ' r 

Erection of a sugbr mill as Bassem, to which Government has given overy support, 
Malcolm, App. p. 904. 


I 


5. Purchases: , 

Manner lNtyhich sugar purchases are made by'the ^aat-India Company, Simons 1002 

-Return of the jfurcl^sps and sales of sugar of every kind by the East-India Company, 

slating the place where purchased, the average price of each sort or quality, and the 
quantities of each, stating the amount of advances at each place, and the balances re- , 
mainiiig due from the uatives, in gach df the live last years, App. p. 839. 

'C>. Digest of Evidence before Infrds find Commons: « 

Digest of evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 1830, on 

Commercial subjects; ‘relative to Sugar, App. p. fil 1>-Digest, of evidence given before 

the Select Committees of the House of Commons on Eaal-ludia Affairs) Second Report 
of 1830, and Reports of 1830-31 and 1831, on Commorciarsubjects ; relative to Sugar, 
App. p. 029-Of the evidence 1832, App. p. 663. 

Sec also ‘ Docks.’ 1 * 


Sugar-randy. Statement showing the quantity of sugar-candy shipped, 1793 to 1830, at 
the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries 

to which shipments were made, App. p. 1189--Quantity of sugar-c»ndy received, in 

each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1209. 

Sullivan, Mr. Answers to queries proposed by the Board of Control, upon subjects relating 
to the trade with India : relating to trade of the East-lndia t Compauy, and its clfects ; 
consequences of the union of government and trade; means s^f effecting remittances; 
division of Territorial and Commercial accounts; state of foreign trade with India, 
App. p. 678, 6%, G9S. " 

Sumatra: t . . 

Calcutta: 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards at the port of Calcutta, 
between 1793 and 1831, from Sumatra, App. p. 1061——Also which cleared outwards 
from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Sumatra, and stating the flag 
under which they sailed, App. p. 1077. 

Madras: j 

Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1793 and 1831, at 
the port of Fort St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, from Sumatra, App. p. 

1088-Also which cleared outwards, between 1793 and 1831, fr6m thp port of Fort 

St. George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to Sumatra, and stating the flag under which 
they sailed, App. p. 1100. J 

SUPPLIES: v 

1. Commerce and Territory: 

Combined account of supplies between Commerce and Territory in India, 1814-15 to 
1828-29, both inclusive, Appw p. 166-Amount debited and credited for supplies to 

l 
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the Commercial department from St. Helena, Bcncoolen, and Prince of Wales’ Island, 

App.'ll- 158--Combined account of supplies between India and London, including the 

heads o£ His, Majesty’s Government, Ceylon, Mauritius, Java, the Moluccas, &«•. 
1314-15 to 1828-29, App. p. 159. 

2. India and London • 

Statement explaining'generally the difference of result exhibited between the account 
bf “ supplies between India and London,” as kept in India, and the accounts in England, 
. which it was intended should comprise the same transaction, App. p. 147- 

Supracargoes. See ‘ Territorial Payments.’ • 

Survey. Between 1807 and 1813, Dr. Hamilton surveyed the following districts, Diuujpur. 
Bogiepur, llungpur, Purnea, Behur, Shahabad, and Gornkjiur, ; excellence of this work, 
Wutyich 2340. | * 

Sweden. Number of ships and umount of tonnage euteml'inwafds at the port of Calcutta, 
betweer 179^ and 1831, from Sweden, App. p. 1054——Also which .cleared outwards 
from the port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831, to Sweden, and statingthe flag under 

which they sailed, App. p. 1070. " , 

• 

'Sycee Silver. Value of sycee silver as cqpipafcd with sicca rupees. Palmer 12$Tj—1291, 

1298-Comparative value of sycee silver and British standard. Palmer 1302—-Sycee 

cannot be Spanish dollars melted down; it must be from the mint's of Asia, Palmer 13UK 
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Tape. Quantity of tape received, in each year from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port ol . 
Madras, from Fort's"h George, App. p. 1214. 

Tar tar ip * Value of trade carried on by Russia by caravans with the States of independent • 
Tartary, Cabell 1638. . 

See also* Caspian*Aea.’ 

Taylor, J. W., Mr. Letter from Mr. J. W. Taylor to Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay,» 
oil steam communication with India, App. p. 988-Letter to Sir J. Beckwith, Vice-presi¬ 
dent in Council at Bombay,* Mhrch 18130, App. p. 996-Letter to J. P. Willoughby, 

Esq. secretary to the Bombay government, April 1830, App. p. 734——Memorandum of 
Mr. Taylor’s proposals to Government for the carriage of the public mails to Kugland and 
back on steam packets, App. p. 999. 

TEA: '* ' 

mm 1. Generally: 

Fallacious opinions of merchants as \to the benefits to be derived from opening the 

tradb of Canton, Palmer 1426-Consumption of tea might in this country be carried 

t to any exte’nt, Palmer 1429——Probability of the Chinese laying an export duty on tea, 

’ Larpent 2062——Smuggling trade of tea with China should not bo permitted, Larpent 
2004——Trusting for supply to smugglers would be a very short-sighted policy, Larpent 
jJOOfi—2008——Witness's object to prohibit the import of tea into any port of Great 
Britain or the British settlements except such as may bo purchase^ at, or shipped from, 

the port of Canton through the agency of the Kast-India Company, Larpent 2017- 

Manner in which tea is used by the Burmese and Hindoos, H’nffich SW13-•Manner in 

which an attempt should be made to cultivate tea in India, Wallich 2454—24’fil. 
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- 2. Duty: 

I HA—TKRj Injurious consequences to the trade of this country through India, owing to tjfe heavy 

*™N duty on tea in this country, App. p. 785. • # 

1 3. Imports: 

Return showing t lie quantity of tea sent into the interior of the Presidency of Bengal 

from the port of Calcutta, 1793 to 1831, App. p. 1199-Account of the quantity of tea 

imported into the United Kingdom, 1793 to 1831, App. p. 1047. • 

4. Plant: \ — 

Observations on tjie cultivation of the tea plant for commercial purposes, in tfie 
mountainous parts of Iliudostan, Wallich, App. p. 899. 

Teak. Sec ‘Timber.’ 

Tents. NumhA of tents sent pito the interior of the P|bsidency of Fort St, George from 
the port of Madras,«1823 to 1831, App. p. 1202. 

Tenure of Land,.’ Sec'Land, 4.’ , ... « 

Territorial Charges. Territorial revenues have never been sufficient to meet Territorial 
chargcs^during witness’s residence in India^; caused by increase of expenditure in all de-. 
partmeuts, Mackenzie 54——Accounts between Commerce and Territory , Leach 710 
——Advantages the Company would derive from making several Territorial payments in 
India instead of this fcouutry, Palmer 1438——Consequences to India of the amount 
drawn annually from her for Territorial charges by this oottntry. Palmer 1441. , 

Territorial and Commercial. Difficulty of settling questions between Commercial and 

Territorial claims, Leach 774, 809-Since 1824,therelms been no Commercial surplus 

equal to Territorial debt, Leach 812-Advantages whieli would result from a correct 

balance sheet of the Commercial and Territorial depart meats 1 being made out of the 
separate a Hairs of each, Larpent 1957—1961 Result of witness’s examinations as to 

. the nature of tin? Territorial and Commercial branches, CrryrJ/trd 2025—2029- 

Documents as at present furnished do not enable any one to come to a correct conclusion, 
Crawford 2030——The union of the administration V>f the two departments ought not to 
. occasion any difficulty in the way of a correct balance sheet being made out of the 
separate affairs of each, Crawford 2031——Amount due from/l’crritnry Commerce, 

Melvill 2475-Remittances ordered and received in payment of rue debt (since 1828-29) 

due from the'territory to the commerce, Melvill 2476. * 

Territorial branch of the affairs of the East-India Company in account with the Com* 
mereial branch in respect to Territorial and Political pajlnrtits made in England, 1814 to 

1829, App. p. 77-Statement to show the sources from which the expenditure and 

credits contained iu the general account current between the Territorial and Confmercial 

branches have been derived. App. p. 142-Account of supplies between Commerce and 

Territory in India,' 1814-15 to 1828-29, App. p. 168—Abstract account, between the 
Territorial and Comqiercial branches of the Company’s affairs, 1814-15 to 1828-29, in 
fEspect to Territorial and Political {Kiyments in England, separately from the transactions 
which relafo to the remittance of India debt, y^pp. p. 488. 

Steps taken for thij separation of the Territorial from the Commercial accounts‘of the 
Company in India and England; further measures required for that purpose, Lloyd, 
App. p. 1)01, Langton, App. p. 602, Hill, App. p. 602, Wood, App.'p. 603, Mackenzie, 
App. p. G03. 

Territorial Hcbt. See * Debt, 2.’ * * 

Territorial Payments? Statement of Territorial payments made by the supracargoes at 
Canton, and agent at the Cape of Good Hope, from 1st May 1814 to 30th May 1829, as 
collected* from the hooks of accounts kept at those places respectively, App. p. 74- 
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Statement of the amount of Political charges incurred in England, deemed chargeable on 
the TferKtorial Revenues of India, from 1814-15 to 1828-29, App. p. *233. 

Correspondence between ihe Hoard of Commissioners for the affairs of India and the 
Colirt of Directors of the East-India Company, relative to a charge made against the 
Territory for loss sustained in effecting remittances from India to meet bills drawn'on the 
Court for payment of in tercst on India debt, App. p. 489. 

'Territorial and Political. Abstract account between the Territorial and Commercial 
branches of the Company’s affairs, 1814 to 1828, in respect to Territorial and Political 
payments in England, separately from the transactions which relate to the remittance of 
India debt, App. p. 488, 548. • 

Territorial Revenue. Largest amount witness ever knew to be advanced at one time for 

commercial purposes, Mackenzie 682--Territorial revenue in India has tyeen applied to 

the liquidation of debt, Leach 8‘2|. ... ^ y 

See also ' Officers.’" *’ s m * 


'ULW^-TI 


Territorial Secretary. 
• kenzic 3*2. 


Nature of the duties of territorial secretary in Bengal, Mnc- 


Territnrial Stores. Amount of Territorial Storep from f’hina and the Cape of Good Hope 

‘to India, 18L1-15 to 18*28-29, App. p. 234. 

Tigris. Information in regard to the result of a survey which has,been recently made of 

the 'Tigris, Calyll 1049-Navigation of the Tigris from Bussorah to Bagdad ; wood 

and bitumen may be "had in, sufficient abundance for the production of steam ; provisions 
may be procured, Cabell 1049——Ascent of the Tigris by Mr, Bowntcr from Bagdad to 
Mosul; Tigris not fordable between Qagdad and Mosul, Cabell 1649. 

TIMBER: 

, 1. Generally.: 

Increased value which* might be given to the timber trade of India, Wallich 2347, 

2304--Kind of trees to be found in the north-cast frontier of Oudc, Wallich 2349— . 

'Teak tifliberis confined to Malabar and Burmese dominions, Wallich *2349-Price of, 

timber in Calcutta has increased, Wallich 2354——Which has been caused by the felling 
the trees nearest the rbebr, which enhances the expense of carriage, Wallich 2355— 
Expense of carriage would be greatly obviated if Europeans were allowed to form es¬ 
tablishments there for conveying ihe wood to the nearest river, Wallich 2356, 2360-*— 
Different varieties of timber in India applicable to building purposes and ship-building, 

Wallich 2357-Forests that nsed to supply Bombay and Calcutta docks have fallen 

off from extreme exhaustion, Wallich 2368, 2369——Large supply of timber in the 

Burman territory, Wallich 21170-The only timber imported by the Chinese, except 

dyeing wood, are rattans, Wallich 2380. 

See alstW African Oak.’ ‘ Forests.’ 

2. Digest of Evidence, before. Lords and Commons : * 

> Digest of the evidence taken before the\Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1832,#*>n Commercial subjects ; relating to Timber, App. p. 664. / 

3. Imports iyto Madras : 

Value of timber received, in each year from 1824-23 to 1830-31, at the port of 
Madras, from Fort St. Gecfrge, App. p. 1214. 

• • v . * 

TIN: 

1. Trade of the East-India Company: 

Formerly the East-India Company agreed to take a certain portion of tin of the 

Cornish agents; this contract ceased 1793,- Simons 944-* Profit and loss of the.Com- 

n. 8 C 
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• • 
pany on this article, Simons <>49—“Many years attended with .loss, some wjjhjprdfit ; 
upon the whole unprofitable, Simons 949. 

2. Imports- into Calcutta and Madras : 

Return showing the quant i'y of tin sent into the interior of the Presidency of Bengal, 

from the port of.Calcutta, 1793 to 1831, App. p. Il99~>-Similar return of quantity 

sent from Foi l St. George* to the provinces of the Madras Presidency, App. p. 1*200. 

Tincal. Quantity shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port of Calcutta, to countries beyond 
the territories of the three Presidencies, distinguishing each country, App. p. 1124 “* - 
Quantity of tincal uyd borax received, In each year from 1812-13 to 18*29-30, at the port 
of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1*209. 

TOllACCO ; 

1 . li^acraUy: ^ 

Tobacco is only produced in India for domestic purposes, but has been known in India 

from titno immemorial, Wullich 2125, 2427-Natives Consume it tliixed with other 

things, for smoking hookah, IVat lick *2429-Quan tit y of tobacco produced to the acre 

iu lnjjia, Wullich 2433-Best sorts might be grown in India provided qualified lands 

were appropriated to their cultivation, Waliich, App. p. 898. • 

2. Calcutta :. 

Statement showing the quantity of tobacco shipped, 1793 to 1830, a't the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which ship¬ 
ments were made, App. p. 1190--Quantity of tobacco received, in each year from 

1812-13 to 1829-30, at the port of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1209. # 

3. Madras: ' 

Quantity of tobacco received, iu each year from 18*24-25 to 1830-31, at the port of, 
Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 1214, “ 

4. Digest of Evidence before Lords and Commons : », 

' Digest, of evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 1830, 
on Commercial subjects ; relative to Tobacco, App, p. (>12—v?Digest of •■evidence given 
in tlio Reports of Select Committees of the House of Commons on East-India A Hairs, 

, Second Report 1830, and Reports 1830-31 and 1831, on Commercial subjects; relating 

v to Tobacco, App. p. 629-Of the evidence 1832, App. p. 663. 

Tongues. Return of the number of tongues sent into thd'interior from the port of Madras, 
18*23 to 1831, App. p. 1203. 


TRADE: ,, 

* I. American : 

^ Quantity of English manufactures exported to China by the Americans, Simons 911 

1 ...... Native houses genially transact American business. Bracken 1806——Nature of 

American trade wTh Calcutta, Bracken 1923. 

See also f America.' • 

*2. Arabian and Persian Gulfs: 

Statement of the value of merchandize, &c. imported and exported between Calcutta 
and the Arabian• and Persian Gulfs, from May 1821 to April 1828, App. p. 852— 
Statement of the amount of customs collected on the import trade from tne Arabian ami 
Persian Gulf, 'from 1821 to 1828, App. p. 853-Statement of the value of mer¬ 

chandize imported and exported from tne Madras territories and the Persian and Arabian 
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Gulf's^ 1821 to 1828, App. p. 854, 850-From Bombay, App. p. 859, 8G0—>—State¬ 

ment of the ships and tonnage arrived at ami departed from the Madras Presidency and 
the PcrsiJti anfl Arabian Gulfs 1821 to 1828, App. p. 855, 857-From Bombay, App,. L 


11. 
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3. Calcutta: 

t Present state of trade as regards merchants’ houses, Mackenzie 267—Merchants’ 

houses not more dependent on Government in India tlian England, Mackenzie 209-- 

Nature of the French indigo trade with Calcutta, Jlrmkcn 1928. 

Statement of bullion imported into Calcutta by sea, valued in Vicca rupees, 1814-15 
to 1820-27; prices of various imports into India from this country, in 1815 and 1831. 
showing the increase and decrease of each per cent., Crawford, App. 090-——Total 
value of merchandize imported at Calcutta from Great Britain by the private trade, for 
fifteen years,* 1813-id to 1830-31 rets, of hopper, iron, woollens, cotton g^wls, and cotton 
twist, Manchester Cham. Cum. App. p. 092. * • * 

■ 

Statement showing the quantity of each*article of produce, during each your from 1793 
to 1831, shipped at Calcutta to countries beyond the territories of the three Presidencies, 
distinguishing the countries to* which the shipments were made, ns far as can Ijg ascer¬ 
tained, App. jl. 1121-Return showing the quantity of each article of foreign pro¬ 

duction and manufacture sent into the interior of the Presidency of Bengal from Calcutta, 

1/93 to 1831, App. p. 1198-Return showing the quantity and value of each article 

of Indian proefuctiod or manufacture received each year, 1793 to 1831, at the port of 
Calcutta, from the interior'of the Presidency of Bengal, App. p. 1 'JOG. 


• 1. China: * 

Reasons which have iifduced the Company still to continue their export trade to China, 

Simons 887-Causes of the fluctuation of the China trade, Simons 897-Principle on 

which Chiifa cargoes aro made up, Simons 94 U—-Formerly the Compauy agreed to 

take u certain portion oT tin ; this contract bus ceased since 1793, Simons 944-—’Prude 

in eottyn*twist of the East-iudia Company, Simons 954-The Company's exports to 

China have increased in quantity and diminished in cost, Simons 995—-—-Tea is now lht # 
only article^he Comply import from China, Simons 999-——Results of the trade between 

England, India, and China, Simons 1433-Fallacious opinions of merchants as to the 

benefit to be derived frotu opening the trade of Canton, 1'aimer 1420-Consumption . 

of tea might in this country be carried to any extent, Calmer 1129—•—Impossibility of 
the Chinese government preuenjjing commercial intercourse, 11 racken 1910. 

Explanations of a statement laid before the Committee concerning the trade between 
this country and China, Larpcnt 1941——To what extent the trade with China may >c 
thrown opdn, the only question being the possible collision between ijy private purchaser 1 - 
and the Cfruiese sellers of tea, Larpcnt 1942, 1974——• East-India Company should erij<ty 
no monopoly, except on the ground of its being dangerous to the dxistenee of the tra< 
to. rutafive the restriction, Larpcnt 1943—Difficulties of attempting any trade wi 

China independent of the East-India C'<\ppany, Larpcnt 19^8--Necessity of caulii 

in arfj - steps taken towards effecting a free trade, Larpcnt 2000,200 \f -Effects of trusting 

to a supply *of tea from smuggling, Larpcnt 2006—2008 . Profit on the China trade in 

each year since 1838-29, Melnill 2479-In case of the Chinu trade being thrown open, 

all ducks could collect the revenue upon every article deposited in the docks, for the 
(Tovvn, at a very great saving of expense, llall 2562. « 

Account of the Exports by the Eust-India Company, for each jfar from 1814-15, to 

China, exclusive of factory stores, App. p. 1045, , 

' • 

See also * Opium.’ 


„ 11. 8 C 2 
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5. East-Iridia Company .• 

I. Effects of the Trading of: • « 

Objections to the East-India Company remaining traders, Mackenzie 214-Evidence 

concerning the means by which the Company might, on abandoning trade, transmit a 

large fund from India to England, Palmer 1345-No" effect to be apprehended by 

the Company from combination of merchants, as exports to India and China must furnish 

means of remittance. Palmer 134H-Trade should not bo encumbered with bond-debt, 

Melvill 2006-Opinions as to tlie rights of the Company to the property in lands 

acquired under their authority, as given by the law officers of the Crown, Melvill *2073, 
2074——Rights of the Company to the possession of their property in India, even should 

Parliament not renew their charter, Melvill 2081—2Q83-Anxiety of merchants in 

London that the East-India Company should cease to trade, Larpent 1089. 

Practical effects of the union of government with trade in India, Liverpool If.asl-fndia 
Committee, Ap\l. p. 007, Suuipan, App. p. 698, Manchester C/utnn Com., App. p. 099, 
Glasgow Cham. Com., App. p. 099, Mackillop, App. p. 099, Bracken, App. p. 700, 
Larpent, App. p. 705, Rickards, App. p. 710k v 


II. Exports and Imports,: 

Company have exported no goods to IVidia for sale since 1824-25, finnans 866—— 
Grounds on which the Company discontinued the export of merchandize to India since 
1824-25, Simons 873—< —^Cupper and woollens were the principal articles of the Com¬ 
pany’s export trade, Simons 875-Statement of the value of imports into Bengal and 

Madras, and Bombay, from Great Britain, 1811-12 to 1828-29, distinguishing Merchan¬ 
dize from treasure, including the East-India Company's imports, Simons 881—•—Ruinous 
nature of the Company’s wine trado, Simons 883—^-Reasons which induce the Company 
still to continue their export trade to China, Simons 887-Since 1828-27 the. Com¬ 
pany have only exported for military und territorial purposes, Simons 891-.Account 

of tne quantity exported of cotton twist by the East-India Company, Simons 954-— 

Former losses of the Company ; more profitable since 1820-21, Simons 975——Company 
has discontinued importation of raw silk and nankeens, Simons 975——Tea the ouly 

article imported from China, Simons 999-Profits’’ of the Company on their, export 

'trade; reasons why they,cease to export, Simons 1137—Profit and loss upon cotton 
twist exported to China by the East-India Company, Simons *1274—Company still 
import bandannas, Simons 1275. 

Account of the exports of the East-India Company in merchandize to* India in each 
year from 1814, App. p. 1045. 

III. System in England and India: 

System pursued by the Company in the conduct of their commercial transactions in 
India, whether in the interior or at their respective Presidencies, Bracken, App. p. G95, 
*irawford , App. p. (>96, Mackillop, App. p. 090, Sullivan, App. p. 6%, Glcsgsw Cham. 
Corn., App. p. 097, Manchester Cham. Com., App. p. 697—System pursued by the 
Company in the conduct of their commercial transactions in England; how fac^tljcir 
proceedings prove prejudicial or advautageous/to the general interest of Indian com¬ 
merce, Mackillop, A.PP- p. 715, Manchester Cham. Com., App. p. 715, Glasgow Chant. 
Corn., App. p. 715, Bracken, App. p. 716, Crawford, App. p. 716, Larpent, App. p. 716, 
Liverpool E. I. Com., App. p. 716, Hull Com., App. p. 717, Rickards, App. p. 718. 


IV„ Profit and Loss; 

.. * < 

Profit and loss oi> Company's goods, together with other profits resulting to the Com¬ 
pany iii England, together with the ultimate surplus liable to tne appropriation 53 Geo. III. 

c. 155, 1814-15 fo 1819-20, App. p. 532-Profit and loss upon all goods sold by the 

East-India Company, distinguishing India and.China, and specifying the invoice price. 
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and thf several charges respectively; also sale amount; showing likewise the net pro- ;- 

ceeds of the Commerce in Great Britain, after defraying all charges, 1820-21 to 1825-2(5, FRADK. 

1829-30, P830-T31, App. p. 53(5, 550-Surplus Commercial profits, 1814 to 1830, after i t 

payment of dividends on capital stock, &c. App. p. 54(5——Profit and loss upon alf*. ' * 
goods sold by the East-India ,Company in 1828-29, distinguishing India and China; 
specifying invoice price, charges, and sale amount ; showing the proceeds of the Commerce 
in Groat Britain ; converting prime cost of investment, so far as it consists of repayments 
oi advances by the Commercial department, at rates of exchange used in Company’s 

books in transactions betwerai the two branches of their atl'airs, Leach, p. 92--Very little 

i.-ade lias been carried on latterly by the Company, their only object being remittance, 

Larpent 1977—1982. 


•See also * Cotton.’ ' Officers of East-Imlia Company’s Service.' 
• Tin.’ 


r Saltpetre.’ ‘ Silk.’ 


* 0. i'rce Tra£e: I v - # r# ^ 

Beneficial results to trade if all restrictions between* this* country were removed. 

Bracken 1910#-Trade with India is pnictically open, except, in such particulars as are 

connected with political circumstances, Larpejtl 1973-'Measures adopted by the 

lifdian Government, rendering competition with the Company in mercantile pursuits less 
’ difficult, Larj/wt 1970. ^ * •» 

Measures suggested, calculated to advance the interests of Ituljau commerce, such as the 
improvement o^increase of the exportable productions of India, &c., Larpent App. p 771, 
Mnckilhgt, App. p. 778, A^anchssler (. 'ham. Com., App. p. 780, Glasgow Cham. Com., 
App. p. 7 S 0, Liverpool East-India C'out., App. p. 781, Hull Com., App. p. 782, M ood, 
App. p. 782, Rictcards, App. p. 784, Langton, App. p. 792, Hill, App. p. 793, 
Llot/fl, App. p. 793, Bracken, App.'p. 793, Crawford, App. p. 794, Mackenzie, App. 

p. 797. 

• 

Facilities afforded to persons trading with India, since the opening of the trade 1814, 
by the repeal or*modi6cation of duties or of regulations in India, injuriously affecting the 
commercial transactions of individuals, Larpent, App. p. 678, Liverpool East-India 
Com., App. p. (>78, Sullivan, App. p. (578, Bracken, App. p. 678, Crawford, App, 
p. (>7H, Manchester Ch<gn. Coin., App. p.679, Glasgow Ctiarn. Com., App. p.679/ 
Mackillop, App. p. 672J? Hull Com., App. p. 679. 


Extent to which tradb with India has increased since 1814, and with regard to the 
exports from Great Britain, what degree has the increase consisted in British staples, 
Larpent, App. p. 680, Bracken, App. p. 685, Crawford, App. p. 687, Glasgow Chant, 
Com., App. p. 692, ManchesAr Cham. Com., App. p. 692, Mackillop, App. p. 693, 
Liverpool East-India Com., App. p. 694, Hull Com., App. p. 695, Rickards, App. 
p. 695. 

7**J?f)reign: j j 

.Beneficial effects which have Resulted from a relaxation of the navigation laws, 

res^ffiR the trade with India, although iVs effect has been limited, IIall 2353-Natuijf 

of thj^French trade with India, Hall ‘25:54-Manner in which indigo and other India| 

goods are imported into France, Hall 252(5-Trade carrying on/between the French 

ports and India a lasing trade. Hall 2527. 

What arc the present acrangements with foreign states in regard to trade with India, 
a«d oan ajjy improvement be suggested in those relations, Larpent, App. j\ 748,. Man¬ 
chester Cham. Com., App. p. 765, Glasgow Cham. Com., App. p. 765, Liverpool East- 
India Com., App. p. 765, Mackillop, App. p. 765, Bracken, App*. p. 765, Hill, App. 
p. 76(5, Langton, App. p. 766, Wood, App. p. 766, Mackenzie, App. p. 766, Crawford, 
App. p. 766, Hull Com., App. p. 767. 

• 
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8. Internal Trade . , 

'I'radc carried on between India and Central Asia, Cabell 1639——Copimiinications 
from Vice-consul Brant, concerning the possibility of carrying on a large trade yi the 

northern provinces of Persia by the Black Sea, Cabell 1641-.Nature of the trade of 

Buhawulpoor, Cabell 1646-Productions of the city of Mooltan, Cabell 1647- 

Products of India most likely to become articles of commercial importance, Wallah 
‘2334. , • 

9. Digest of Evidence before Lords and Commons : 

f. Anieriuiin Trade: 

Digest of the evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Common-, 
1832, on Commercial subjects ; outlie American Trade, App. p. 668. 

II. % China Trade » f, 

Digest of evidence l»ktu before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 1830, on 
Commercial subjects ; relative to the China.Trade, App. p. 612—— Relative to opening 
lln* China Trade, from the evidence before the House of Commons 1832,. App. p. 669. ■ 

„ 111. French Trade: • * r 

Digest of the evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Common-, 
1>832, on Commercial Subjects; on the French Trade, App. p. 668. 

. • 

IV. India Trade: ’ • 4 


Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committees of the House of Commons < u 
East-India Affairs, Second Report 1830, and Reports 1830-31 and 1831, on Commer¬ 
cial subjects; relating to the India Trade, App. p. 633——Ofjhfi evidence of 1832, App. 

1 ). 667-Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of 

Commons 1832, on Commercial subjects; union of Government with Trade, App.' 
p. 654. ^ ‘ j • 

'ranquebar and Serumporc. Number of ships and amount of tonnage entered* inwards, 
between 1793 and 1831, at the port of Fort St. George,, und the ports subordinate 
thereto, from T ranquebar and Serampore, and stating the flajjinder which they sailed. 

App. p. 1092-Number of ships and amount of tonnage Reared outwards, between 

1793 and 1831, from the port of Fort St, George, and the ports subordinate thereto, to 
'tranquebar and Seramporo, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1104. 

'runsit Duties. Advantageous results to the country*of withdrawing all transit duties, 
and effecting customs duties in lieu thereof, Mackenzie 73, 79——The loss a*', would 
occasion a considerable falling off of the revenue; but if other customs were substituted 
the loss might bp made up, Mackenzie 73 -Great annoyance occasioned by these 
'duties, Mackenzie 77- 

n 

'viasure. Statement of the value of imports‘into Bengal, Madras, and Borqjj^y from 

4 Great Britain, isli to 1829, distinguishing Merchandize from treasure, Simons 8^1- 

‘ Statement of bullion imported into Calcutta by sea, distinguishing the countries, 4814-1 o 

to 18*26-27, Apn. p. 844-Statement of the amount of all treasure imported into and 

exported from the three Presidencies in India respectively, in each year from 1810-11 to 
the latest period, distinguishing Europe and America froiy China, the Eastern Islands, 
and other principal places, exclusive of shipments of bullion in return for goods from 
this country, Palmer 1373——No country ever did or can permanently export bullion, 

Palmer 1392-Consequences to India of a continual exportation of bulhou, Palmer 

140.)——Impossibility for any country to continue to furnish, politically, any payment of 
bullion that the produce of the country will not resupply,* Palmer 1414. 
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Gold and Silver: ' 

Quantity of gold which it is worth the reliner’s while to extract I vom silver. Put inn 

1309-Witness's opinion as to the introduction of gold coin for current circulation in 

India, Palmer 1332-Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committees of the 

House ol Commons on East^-India Adairs, Second Report of 1830, and Reports 
1830-31 and 1831, cm Commercial subjects; relating to Hold, App. ]MijiLr —Imports 


. and exports of the precious metal to and from India, Hill, App. p. 099, Aljffkenzir, App. 

1* '"*99--Statement, of the amount of all treasure imported into and exported from the 

.three Presidencies of India, respectively, in each year 1810-11 to 1827-28, distinguishing 
Europe and America from Chinn, the Eastern Islands, and either^ principal places, ex- 

, App. p. 850. • 


kurope 

elusive of shipments from port to port 
See also ‘ Dollars.’ f Sycee Silver.’ 


Treasury* Receipts and payments of the Home Treasury, from 1st May 1814 to 1st May 
1829* as contained in the account! annually presented to PuYlianient, Apjf. p. 66. 

Treasury Notes. Improvements which might be adopted in tne management of Treasury 
notes, Mackenzie 5S(i. * ^ 


Tn^s. Impmvoimgils recommended as to the growth of trees for the footl of elephants^ 

, Il a/lirli 2113——Unhealthy climate of forests generally* Wallich 237 r >——Trees from 
forests of IIindostan may he made available for home rfbnsumplion, hut not for exporta- 

tTon, Wallich 2378-Time that means should he taken t.©$jr<?sitvo the. forests of If in- 

dostan by making new plantations, Wallich 238:5-Nature of 1 heT^l.e in African oak ; 

want of knowledge as tilths tree firoducing timber so called. Wall irk 23(W 

See also ‘ Mulberry Trees.’ * Timber.' ’ * J 

TnrmeTie. 'Statement showing the quantity of turmeric shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the port 
of Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries to which 
shipped, App. p. 1192-Quantity of turmeric received, in each year from 1812-13 to 

* "1829-30, at thq port, of Calcutta, from Bengal, App. p. 1209--Quantity of turmoric 

received in each year, from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras, from Fort St. 
George, App. p. 1214. * 

TnIrnaanc. Return showing the quantity of tutenague sent into the interior of the Pre¬ 
sidency of l*^>rt St. GooTge from Madras, 1823 to 1831, App. p. 1200. I 

Twine. Statemont showing the quantity of twine shipped, 1793 to 1830, an he port of 
Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countrie) to which 

shipments were made, App. p. 1149-Quantity of twine sent into tlyi int^.or of the 

Presidency of Fort St. George from the port of Madras, 1828 to 1B31, App. p. 1202. 

Twist. Trade in cotton twist first began 1820, ceased till 1827 ; exporfs of the East-India 
Company iif that year; increase in 1828; gradual increase till 1831V31; complaints ol 

the Chinee Simons 954-Disturbances in China on acf junt of the importation o 

cotton-twist, Simons 954——Pj&fit and loss upon cotton-tw' t exported to China by thvj 

East-JivJia Company, Simons I ff 4 -Establishment of twist*mills in India; most pro! 

liably unable to compete with 1 British p^anufapture. Bracken 1839, 1849—-Gro win J 
denuiMl for cotton-twist in China; jealousy of the spinners of that country in conse-* 
quence, Bra'cken 1896. • * 

See also ' Cotton,‘4.’ 4 * 
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U. 

United States : 

Americans generally trade in bullion or bills, and sometimes manufactures ; they take 
back indigr*- and a great deal of saltpetre. Bracken 1024, 

Calcutta: 

Nature of the American trade with Calcutta, Bracken 1023-Number of ships and 

amount of tonnago r which have entered inwards, betweeu 1703 to 1831, at the por. of 
Calcutta, frtjm America, App. p. 10.72- - 'Also which have cleared outwards from Cal¬ 

cutta to America, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1000. 

Madras: * ‘ « 

Number aS ship,* and ami. uit of tonnage which lia’ e entered inwards, between 1793 to 
1831, at the port of ”o.t St. George and the ports subordinate thereto, from America, 

App. p. 108.3-Also which cleared outwards from the port of Fort St. George to 

America, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1095. 

Bon&bay: . 

Number t)f ships and amount of tonnage entered inwards, between 1802-3 and 1829-30. 

at the ports of Bombay and Surat, from America, App. p. 1100-Also which cleared 

outwards to America, and stating the flag under which they sailed, App. p. 1114. 


V. 

Vallum Bark. Quantity of vallum bark received in each year, from 1824-25 to 1830-31, 
,at the port of Madras, from Fort St. George, App. p. 1214. ’ r 

Vinegar. Return of the quantity of vinegar sent into the interior fi )m Madras, 1823 to 

1831, App. p. 1203. 


w. 


( 

r 


( 


Waghorn, Mr. Extract of letter from Mr. Waghorn, of the Beugal pMof. service, to Sir 

C. Malcolm, superintendent of the Indian navy, App. p. 1002-Rapidity with which 

communication between Loudon and Bombay mignt be effected ; celerity with which 
intercourse may be kept up by dromedaries through Egypt, App. p. 1003——Red Sea 
perfectly safe for steam-vessels; safety of travelling and dispatch superior in Egypt to any 
other route, App. p. 1004—-By this route, communication might be effected in fifty or 
fifty-five days, App. p. 1004. 

I'’if'ales, New South. See ‘ New South Wale^f 1 

p H all, Mr. Letter from Mr. A. P.Wall to Capt. J.H. Johnston, commander of steam vessels 

in the Company’s service, 1828, App. p. 979-Description of a vpyage In a steam vessel 

in India, App. p. 979——Names of places; &atc of leaving ; date of airival; number of 
hours steaming under weigh ; number of hours fire burning ; quantity of coal received, 
App. p. 983——A list of pilots employed in the Honourable Company’^ steam-vessel 
Hooghley during the third voyage to the Upper Provinces, App. p. 733. 

H'allich, A., Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Situations held by witness under the East- 
India Company, 2320——Witness has turned his attention to the botanical and egricul- 
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tural Resources of India, 23 Tl ~-—Publications on this subject, 2328--Two plants are 

most extensively applied to feeding silkworms, mulberry trees aud palma chrisli, 23JU) 

■-Superficial nature of the soil in India; generally not more than six inches deep, 2332 

— 3 —Nature of the soil of Bengal, 233*1— India generally inferior to no part of the 

world in fertility of soil and richness of produce, 2335, 2337*-Soil of India equal to 

the Isle of France, with regard to sugar, coffee, and cotton, 2336—S^yptysscription of 

grains in use in India, 2338-Prejudice against Indian corn in India, 233jp-—Districts 

surveyed by Dr. Hamilton, 2340-Nature of the husbandry of Bengal, 2341—Great 

.improvements which have taken place in the indigo districts since the introduction bf the 
Europeans, 2344 —Cause of the poverty of the people attributable to their want of 
exertion, 2345. • 


II. 

Ijndkx. 

VtyLMClI. 

/ 


Cotton plant roared as an annual in India, while in America it is triennial, 2346— 
Increasgji value which might be given to the timber trade *of India, 2347—Kind of 

trees io bt* found iu the north-east frontier of Oude, 2349—-Teak timber confined to 

Mai aba “ __-l tio n * i*„n; ra* ...u .u 11 .. __ 

in the 

timber ... wu.^.u..u ..no ......v. ,»...... ..a. uw.. .u..-.... uj ^ 

nearest the river, which enhances the expense of carriage, 2355— -Which would 
greatly obviated *tf Europeans were allowed to,form establishments there Cor conveying 
' the wood to th# nearest river, 2356. > % 


• [Second Examination.]—Different variety of timber in India applicable to building 
purposes and ship-building, 2357—Use of European skill in teaching natives to convey 

timber, 2*160-Indian tiiqber might become an article of fofeign trade, 2364-——Nature 

of the trade in African oak, 2365—Forests that used to supply Bombay and Calcutta 
docks have fallen off from extreme exhaustion, 2368, 2362——Large supply of timber in 

the Dtirm&u territory, 2370-Unhealthy climate of forests generally, out not so in the 

newly-acquired territory, 2375—Forests of Hindustan may be made available for home 

consumption, but not for exportation, 2378--The only timber imported by the Chinese, 

except dyeing woods,’are rattans, 2380——Time that means should be taken to preserve 

the forests of Hiadostatl by making new plantations, 2383-Products of India most 

likely to become articles of commorftial importance, 2384-Kudo nature of the manu¬ 
facture "of sugar in India, 2390--Bad management of their cotton plants, 2392- 

Necessity of jproximity t§ rtie sea for the good cultivation of Sea Island cotton, 2395— 
In China, the good qualities are .cultivated near the sea ; in Martaban, the good cottons^ 

are also from l^ie sea sitic, 2395-There are deficiencies in evrfry stage of the culti-* 

vation, cleaning, and packing the cotton in India, 2399,2400—Great room for impu e- 
ment with resplct to the cultivation of coffee, 2401. 

Encouragement given by the East-Indian Government to the cultivation of coffee, 2402 

■ - - E xtent to which the cultivation is carried, 2406-Parts of India, best fitted for the 

growth of cqffeo, 2411—Manner in which tea is used by the Burmese and Hindoos, 
2413—Improvements which might be introduced in the rearing of tfcl% silk-worm, 2417 
- - Dwarf vi r shrubby soMof mulberry is considered by the natives, as infinitely prefer¬ 
able, 2418-ImprovcmemMhtjke cultivation of indigo from the introduction of Euro-' 

pean okirl and capital, 2419—Tobacco\s only produced in India for domestic use, but| 

has been known in Iudia from time immemorial, 2425—2427 -- Natives consume it, 4 

mixed'with other things, for smoking the hookah, 2429-Quantity of tobacco produced I 

to ihe acre in India, 2433-Plants which produce lac-dye; improvements iu Jthe 

extraction of the dye”, 2432—2439—Spices, &c. might be produced iu quantities only 
to be limited by the demand^ 2440—Improvements recommended as to growth of trees 
for. the food, of elephants, &c., 2443— Goodness of meat in Calcutta, 2446——Growth 

of the potatoe, 2449-Manner in which an attempt should be madfi to cultivate tea in 

India, 2454—2461. 

Vallich, Dr. Extract of a Letter from Dr. Wallich to H. St.* George TwP*'*, Esq*, on the 
productions of India, App. p. 898——OWervafions on th® culti vat#K of the leu-pi ant 
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for commercial purposes in the mountainous parts of l'iiiiUostan, App. p. 899— - —Culti¬ 
vation of cotton, the produce of the West Indies, with complete success in the Coifipuny’s 
territories, App. p. 899——Increase of the Cultivation of coffee in Benga4, first com¬ 
menced 1822 ; permission for this purpose granted by the Company to hold large tracts 
of land, App. p. 899——General willingness of the Company to give every assistance to « 
persons to invest their capital in India, App. p. 898—Spinning and weaving 

machi«ery^|orked by steam has been sent out to Bengal, App. p. 899-Nipal paper 

loses all its virtue as soon as it is produced by means of European paper mills, •ami 
bleached by European urt, App. p. 899. 

War in India. Probability of the Company possessing sufficient funds in case of if nr, 
Mackenzie ?J03. 

Warden, (’apt. Letter from Capt. W. Warden, of the East-India Company’s marine, to 

the Marine jloard at Bengal, May 1829, on steam navigation in India, App. 971- 

Description Qf a voyage iu^he Hooghley, App. p. 9|b--Suggestion for the alteration 

of the wheels of st&un^egsels, which might be accomplished at ajja fling expense, aiulvuld 
considerably to safety, App. p. 973—-List of packages taken up^as freight, App. p. 970 
-Names of places, dates of arrival, names of places arrived at, number of hours steam¬ 
ing, quantity of coal taken in at yach station, quantity left, distance between each station, * 
App. p. 977. ^ • * 

Warehouse Committee. Duties of the Buying 8nd Warehouse Committee* Simons 841- 

Manner in which purchases are made, Simons 842—Expenses of this office and esta¬ 
blishment, Simons 857-Number of persons employed, and amount of salaries in the 

Warehouse department, Simons 861. • , , 

Waste. Whether any instances of considerable loss or waste have como to your knowledge 
(luring the last charters of the East-lndia Company, and whether the system k of accounts, 
whether general, subordinate, or personal, is such as is best calculated to guard against 
loss, to prevent unauthorized disbursements, and to compel the bringing to account, 
promptly and accurately, public money or stores received and expended, either by 
siduals or by departments, and whether any suggestion can be # offered*for improving and" 
simplifying the existing system of accounts, Langton, App. p. 603, f Vood, App; j>. 6(U, 
Mackenzie, App. p. 604, Hill, App. p. 605. • „ 

Water Communication. Digest of evidence taken before the Select Committee of tin* 
House of Lords 1830, on Commercial subjects; relative totjanals, App. p. 612- 

* Considerations relative to tho applicability of canals to India, App- P- 907-Expense of . 

forming canals in India, App. p. 935-Returns which they would fliake; difficulties 

that might be expected, considering the present state of the arts in lhat country ; and 
what particular, limp there are iu which such works would be rtiost likely to be beneficial, 
App. p. 907—912. * 

War- and Wax Candles. Statement showing the quantity of wax candles shipped, 1793 

, to 1830, at Calcutta, to countries beyond the three Presidencies, distinguishing countries 
to which shipments were made, App. p. 1194—Quantity of wax aaduiPax candles 
received in each year from 1812-13 to 1829-30, at j» 0 wt of Calcutta, from Bengal, 

App. p. 1209-Quantity of wax received in each year, from 1824-25 to 183&31, at 

the port of Madras, from Fort St. George, APP* P* 1214. 

t'lf'ear and Tear. Principle on which the column headed Wear and Tear in. the East-India 
b Company's accounts is made up, Simons 1065 % ^ 

Wellington, Marquis of (ship). Expeditious voyage made from London to Calcutta by the 
Marquis of Wellington, Peacock 1519—She passed the Lizard Point on tlje 10th June, 
and saw Point Palmyra on the 30th August 1829,. being eighty-one days from point to 
point. Peacock 1519. 

Wilkinson, John, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)*—Proceeded to India to superintend the. 
introduction of an improvement in silk rieling"for Mr. Heathcoat, 2102—Partial success 
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of tb* scheme after trial atSautipoor, 21'O^s^Th® plan* was for insuring a more even VVILKI\<()N 
thread, by dividing tho cocoons into sots, 21I2~-— -Thirplan ws» introduced into , y 

Italy 18A, 2fl3---The Directors declined* fusing the invention; theGhvernincnt of. 

Iftdia were willing the experiment should bu*made, 2114—2116——Experinrtnts in India 

St Sautipoor ana llungpoor,.2117, 21 Id—-Cocoons ih India are not f'J of the tome 

kind; it depends very much upon the seasons in which.they are spun, 2-Mulberry 

tree in cultivation in India is called the Indian variety, 2127——— W'Hlih is ready for 
'picking about four months after they are planted, 2132—-‘•Two systefr 5 *-^cultivation 

pursued, the one standard, the other jungle or coppice, 2133-At Sautipoor crops are' 

gathered March or April, July and November, 2137—-Crops in the rams are moat 

abundant, 2139-Jungle trees grow to the height of six feet, 2143——Manner in 

which hedge-rows are cultivated, 214G—2153. 


Ryots are the producers of the mulberry in India, 2154——The same parties keep the 

,vorm.s*215i>-The leaves for feeding the worms are chopped^ up “mail, 2160- 

Country worm hatches four times a year, large annual oiAy -moe, 2I6<>—Silk from 
both worms alike, 21?®—•—Difference inynlk is produced from the difference of season 
in which tho cocoon is spun, 2169——Periods after .hatching at which worms finish their 
cocoons vary, 2175—Process of,*ha telling the worm*, 2176—The worms are keptk in 
a Sark place during the whole .process of feeding, 2180-^—Process used by the peasantry 
in reeling is similar th that used in tho Company’s filatures, but inferior, 2183—Pro¬ 
cess used in the filatures of reeling, 2184——Improvement of* Mr. Healhcoat has been 
introduced into France and Italy very geuerally, 2182—Destruction of competition 



able^mnrovement might be effected in the cocoons in India, 2201-Worms are gene¬ 
rally fed and bred in huts, 2202-Comparative labour between a native of Indik and 

a European reeling silk, 2204, 2205. 

"Advances made by the Government to pykars, 2208, 2209-Who settle everything 

with-the peasants, 221J— 1 The resident in no degree superintends the actual productions 

cf the, cdboons, 2212—2214-System by which the advances of the Company are 

repaid, £222—When wound the silk is placed in store till sent down to be shipped, 

2233——Silk establishment of India generally on a good economical footing, 2235- 

Expenses of India double what they are in this country, 2244-Necessity* for the agents 

ot the Company to be well appointed, 2246—2248-Amount of sifk produced at 

Sautgmor in 1826, 2257-—Nature of the work in factories, 2260—2263—-There 

are twelve residencies where silk is got up, 22(37-All in the province of Bengal, 2‘i70 , 

V..I -Interest taken by Mr. Marjoribanks in the cultivation of the silk trade, 2276— 

llis attempts to introuuce a Neez cultivation, 2276—2278-j-Cpuntry worms are better 

than annuals, 2285-A biggah of plants will feed abo’ut 1,000 worms a day, 2289^ 

■Quaytity of sjlk produced is greater during the rainy season, 4ut the quality i: 

OOHI . _1^e/inAn4lAA tJf aillr tli n #vl«rA minutifir ArtnACnie tvi 11 tvrn 


inferior, 2291 
duee, 2293- 
Z uneven /• 2298. 


-Proportion of silk that a given quantity of ,cocoons will pro 

-Indian silk as'conunred with the silk of other countries is foul am 



cocoons are capable of great improvement, and the silk might be materially improved 
by winding with greater care qndf attention, 2325. 

Vilkinson, Mr. R. Correspondence with Mr. R. Wilkinson, and statements prepared by 
him for Mr. Rickards, relating to the vie^s therein taken of the finances of the East- 
In dia Company, App. p. 500-—-Stating that he cannot find in the Company’s accounts 
materials for stating an accurate account of'the Company’s Commercial affairs, for- 

2i. 8 D 2 
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a given series of years, distinct from their other revenues, App. p. 500-Ths'papers 

furnish the means of separating Territorial and Political charges, App. p. 500—-State¬ 
ment containing dates, debts, gross revenue, references, charges, including those on 
subsidies, and of ceded and conquered countries ; not charges of Bencoolen, Prince, of 
Walo$’ Island, and St. Ilelena; Political and Territorial charges paid m England; interest 
adequate to the apparent debt; total amount of charges, including interest; repayment 

of debt; surplus revenue each year, and deficient revenues, App. p. 502_ 507 _— 

Queries jstefc :e to the above statement; also explanations, App. p. 508—513—— 
Remarks^ ll) e statements relating to the finances of India, forwarded by Mr. Rickards 
App. p. 5lH. « 


Wilson, Capt. J. JJ. Extract letter from acting commander J. H. Wilson to Sir C. Mal¬ 
colm, superintendent of the Indian navy, on a passage from Suez in a steam vessel 1830, 
App. p. 101 Q——-Paper sent by Capt. Wilson to the Court of Directors, 1830. on steam 

communication with India a^l on the rivers of Indir, App. p. 1012-Description of a 

voyage to and frofti by steam, App. p. 1010-Difficulties encountered on' the 

voyage ; vessel made the voyage to back without arty»accident whatever ; no 

repairs necessary, except those which could be done on board, App. p. 1011_Com- « 

Oiunication with Suez would be Ijest carried on by twp stages, one from Bombay to Aden, 

and from thence to Suez ; mu£h expense would thus be saved, App. p. 1012_Every 

object of overland communication would be e<fuully well attained if vessels went no higher 
thanCosseir, App. p, 14)13——Abstract from the log-book of the Honourable Company’s 
armed steamer Hugh Lindsay, of the times and rates of performance of the passage from 
Bombay to Suez and back rf App. p. 1014. • * & 


Wine. Ruinous nature of the Company’s wine trade, Simons 883-Taste of the natives 

of Calcutta for wine and spirits, Bracken 1034*-—-Drinking wine not a violu.ion of 

^ religion, but custom. Bracken 1038-Return of the quantity of wines, distinguishing 

each sftvt, sent into the interior of the Presidency of Fort St. George from thc^nort of 
Madras, 1823 to 1831, App. p. 1202 . , ' 

• '1 

Vood, Mr. (Answers to Queries from the India Board.)—Prmcipal causes whi;h have 
affected the revenues of India since 1808-0, either* by the improvement or deterioration 
of*old or introduction of new resources, App. p. 578-^—Causes which have qffccted the 

amount of charge in the various departments since 1808-0, App. p. 583*--Measures 

suggested for rendering the existing revenues more productive, or for realizing the revenues 

with more regularity and promptitude, App. p. 501-Measufes suggested calculated to 

reduce the charge of Indian revenue and to introduce more economy, App. p. 504 __ 

Number of mints in Iildia 1800 and at the present time ; regulations of twisting mints ■ 
condition of the various currencies at present and former periods; imports and exports 

of tire precious metals, App. p. 508-Steps taken for the separation of the Territorial 

and Commercial Accounts of the Company; further measures required for .that purpose, 

App. p. 003-tjmss or waste which may have happened since 1800; how far the 

r - system of accounts is a check against'loss ; suggestions , for improving 4 die system, App. 
f p. 604. ‘ r . ' i 

(Answers to Queries proposed by the Boam dFControl upon subjects connected with 
, the Trade of India.)—Present arrangement fviUx foreign States in regard to trude with 
- India; improvements which may be suggested^ those relations, App. p; 766--Mea¬ 

sures suggested calculated to advance the interests of Indian commerce, such as the 
improvement or increase of the exportable productions of India, Apj*. p. 782. 

Wood. Quantity of red wood received in each yeoifcrom 1824-25 to 1830-31, a^the port 
of Madras from Fprt St George, App. p. 1214. ~ 


Wool. Digest of evidence given in the Reports of Select Committees of the House of Com¬ 
mons on East-India Affairs, Second Report 1830, and Reports 1830*31 and 1831, on 
. Commercial subjects; relative to WoolV App. p. 629. 



II.—FINANCE. 


1303 f II. 

^NDEJrt 

^ Formerly one of the principal exports of the East-IndiaQompany to India. * ■ ■— 

5-Lowness of the price of woolleus compared with 1800, Simons 805- WOO—2513 

>r be provided in a better wtfy than they now are for the Indian army, Simons 
road formerly dyed for tho East-India Company in London; practice 

tinuedToimowf 012——Long-ells still dyed in London, Simnnf*J\7‘ -Dyeing 

ight be done cheaper by contracting with one or two largo houses, instead of 
^ nto many portions, Simons, App. p. 1236——Manner in which circulars arc 
•j,or contracts for dyeing long-ells in London, Simons 1246. 

.uc of woollens imported at Calcutta from Great Britain by the private fradc, 

en years, 1813-14 to 1830-31, App. p. 61)3-Quantity *)f woolln received in 

pppi juar, from 1824-25 to 1830-31, at the port of Madras from Fort St. Xroorge, App. 

M'ootz .. Manufacture of wootz on tho coast. Bracken 1851! 


Y. 


V urn 
• terr 


. Xfuantity shipped, 1793 to 1830, at the^iort of Calcutta, to countrieWbeyond the 
iforic^of the three Presidencies, distin guis hing Oqgh country, App. p. 1135. 

* f 


z. 


Zemindars. Character of Bengal zemindars, Mackenzie 114—Zemindars of Bengal de- 
niiAKptoo much generally from the people, Mackenzie 143—Peasantry have no prac¬ 
tical remedy against the zemindar’s oppression, Mackenzie 144. • 

Zunmay Chiefs. Overture made to Dr. Richardson froin the Zuumay chiefs foa ,i British 
officer to be pent to their court, which was complied with; result of this visit, ('obeli 
1631-Anxiety to receive a British officer, Cabell 1631. » " 


lirrala in Part I. Finance. * 

• 1*. x. List of Papers, he.—In the reference for the Statement showing Cite manner in which the Balance, &c. is 
rmnputed aUA'12,110, IBS, for “(Common*’ Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31, App.),” read “ (Centurions' Report 
* Cnma T»de, 1830, # App.).” 

t 1’*JB01. Insert, Mr. J. Sullivan, in the margin, opposite the paragraph beginning “ The trade between England and^ 
> India,” and ending “ most essential beneftu” 







